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PREFACE. 

The compilation of this the 1st volume of the Glossary 
of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province has occupied my leisure since the year 1903 when 
the Ethnographic Survey of India was inaugurated by the 
late Sir Herbert Risley. Fourteen years may appear a long 
time to have spent on this compilation, but the leisure of an 
official in India is necessarily limited and I feel that another 
four or five years might with advantage have been devoted 
to arranging my material better and completing various 
lines of enquiry. I may for instance cite the section on 
Hinduism, especifilly on Hinduism in the Himalayas, whiclr 
seems to me to be painfully incomplete and is probably 
inaccurate. The enquiries made by Mr. H. W. Emerson, 
I.G.S., in the Bashabr State show that many primitive cus¬ 
toms which have been more or less worked into the various 
for ms of Hinduism survive in that part of the Himalayas 
and I have no doubt whatever that similar survivals could 
be discovered by keen-witted officers in Kulu, Ohamba and 
elsewhere. Officers who are gifted with flair often discover 
matters of historical and ethnographical importance which 
their less-talented predecessors have overlooked, despite all 
their efforts to add to our knowledge. Mr. G. C. L. Howell, 
I.C.S., has, for example, unearthed some valuable historical 
facts regarding the ancient kingdom of Makarasa in Kulu 
and the old Tibetan trade-routes in that valley. He has 
shown that these trade-routes have left their influence on the 
ethnical constituents of that part of the Himalayas and I 
have no doubt that facts of equal interest await sagacious 
investigators in other parts of these Provinces. But too 
often during the fourteen years that I have been occupied in 
my enquiries I have felt that as an official my leisure was 
entirely inadequate to do justice to them, and I have also felt 
that other officers also had little or no leisure to supplement 
mv materials. I feel that one of the greatest perils which 
awaits an investigator in India is the temptation to overlook 
points which come within his personal observation and to 
shirk personal inquiry, because it involves personal responsi¬ 
bility. One always likes to have * authority ’ to cite for a 
fact or its explanation. But I have also felt the truth that 
there is in India ' neither collaborator nor substitute in official 
life,’ as Mr. J. C. Jack, I.O.S., and temporarily of the Royal 
Field Artillery, expresses the isolation which an investigator 
must always feel in India. Hence I trust that the present 
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volume will be acceptable not as a work on the religious and 
social observance of the Punjab people so' much as a compila¬ 
tion of raw material on which fuller and more systematic 
investigations may be based. This volume has been pieced 
together as material came to band and as new books and 
writings came to my notice. For example in writing on 
Jainism I laboured under the great disadvantage of not hav¬ 
ing Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s work The Heart of Jainism 
to refer to before that section had been printed. That valu¬ 
able work only appeared in 1915. The section on Islam is 
to my great regret very incomplete, because when I began 
. to compile it I had no conception of the wealth of material 
which existed to throw light on the continuity of Islamic 
thought and tradition from mediaeval times down to the pre¬ 
sent da,y. An Indian Mend lias proposed to translate this 
section into U rdu and publish it separately with a view to 
the collection of additional material and the correction of 
the numerous errors into which I must have fallen. I hope 
that, this proposal will materialise and that some day an 
Indian scholar with a competent knowledge of Arabic and 
Islamic religious literature will write a work which will 
altogether supersede the fragment which I have been able to 
compile. Hinduism is so vast a subject that I do not think 
any one inquirer could do justice to it. It appears to me for 
example that a thoroughly scientific study of the worship of 
Devi would be of immense interest and importance not only 
as a contribution to the history of Hinduism but also as a 
chapter in the evolution of human thought. The excellent 
series of booklets on the religious life of India inaugurated 
by the Bight Bevd. Dr. Whitehead, Bishop of-Madras, in 
The Village Gods of South India , will provide an investiga¬ 
tor with materials for such studies, but in the history of 
such cults as those of Devi a vast deal remains to be done 
and the same remark will doubtless apply to the forthcom¬ 
ing studies on Vaishnavism, the Shaiva Siddhanta and 
kindred topics. It is understood that Dr. J. P. Vogel is 
taking np the study of Naga-worship which fully merits 
scientific examination and analysis. I for one do not 
regard Naga-deities as the idols of a primitive or degraded 
superstition. Just as Islam has its unseen world, so pre- 
Buddhist India had evolved a belief in an under-world of 
spiritual or immaterial beings who manifested themselves in 
two main things that came from the earth, the serpent and 
the stream. Both are associated with fertility, as the earth 
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is the mother of Vegetation and the sun its father. 1 But on 
this simple basis of metaphorically explained fact metaphysi¬ 
cal thought has built up endless theories ■which find expres¬ 
sion in an infinite range of popular beliefs as well as in 
philosophic literature. The only way in which the mazes of 
Hindu thought can ever be made intelligible to the Western 
mind will be by a scientific systematization of each phase of 
that thought. 

I have not attempted to write an introductory essay 
on caste, but I may commend to the reader’s notice the 
valuable chapter so entitled in the late Mr. R. V. Russell’s 
work on The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India. The more one studies castes in the works of 
Nesfiekl, Ibbetson, Risley and other writers the more one 
sees, I think,' that caste like law may be defined as a 
function of economies. In the lower groups of Indian 
society this function is easily recognised and it is prac¬ 
tically the only function which caste expresses. In the 
higher castes the function is not so transparently clear but 
examination seldom fails to reveal that it is the dominant 
function, and always the originating function. - But the 
history of caste closely resembles the history of law. 
Human society begins by organising itself in the manner 
most effective to produce material results and defend itself 
against its enemies. Thus caste in its inception embodies, 
as Sister Nlveclita has pointed out, the conception of na¬ 
tional duty. But duty carries with it certain privileges. 
The man who does his duty'to society is justly entitled to 
his reward. The tenant-in-chief who held land in feudal 
England under the King held his lauds as a reward for and 
as a condition of the military service which lie was bound 
to render to the State in time of need. But a right con¬ 
tingent on the performance of a duty always seems to tend 
to become an absolute and unconditioned privilege. The 
feudal right or tenure passes into afi indefeasible right of 
property which belongs to the holder adversely to the State 
as well as to his fellow-subjects. It appears to me that 
the history of caste has followed a very similar line of develop¬ 
ment. Caste privileges begin as a reward for services ren¬ 
dered or clue to be v rendered. In course of lime the obliga- 

1 To cite one of the scores of parallels which might be cited Athena boro by the 
w.vters of Tnto was at first a water-goddess ftnd then a goddess of irrigation. Associated 
with the KrichthoTiios snake, she finds her prototype in the snake-goddess of the shrine- 
depository of the MinOiin palace of Knossos in Crete, so that the principle on which her 

b founded is of great antiquity : Kaines Smith, QreeJc Art and National Life , 
1914 . » 190 . ■ 
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tion to render service is forgotten, or at any rate less 
keenly felt than it was originally, and so by decrees privileges 
are established without any corresponding obligations. I do 
not think that any novelty can be claimed $or this view, but I 
think that the parallel suggested is a new one. I will not 
attempt to work it out in any detail, but I may give an 
instance of its practical working. The Hon'ble Mr. H. J. 
Maynard, I.C.S., has pointed out in a paper read before the 
Punjab Historical Society that Indian Rijas used caste and 
the governing bodies of caste as administrative agents. 
Not only did they do so hut in all probability they created 
governing bodies within the caste for administrative pur¬ 
poses. They probably used what lay to hand, but where 
they found no agency ready to hand they created or de¬ 
veloped new institutions on existing and customary lines. 
The result was that new castes could be created, old castes 
promoted and existing castes sub-divided by the creation oi 
privileged sub-castes within them. But the political con¬ 
ditions of India being what they are the privileges thus 
bestowed seem to have remained, when the justification for 
their existence had long been forgotten. In a small State 
like Kahlur the Raja probably promoted the outcasts Koli to 
a recognised status within the pale of caste because he needed 
Ms services as a soldier: whereas the Katoch Raja refused 
to remove the ban on the Rolls of a tract like R4jgin, 
where the clan is pretty numerous because he had no need 
of their services in a military capacity. 1 Where the Rajd. 
■was autocratic or powerful and above all where he had a 
divine power behind him, he could bestow the thread or 
caste, even it would seem, on individuals; and doubtless 
he could, in extreme cases, resume his grant. But it is 
characteristic of the East, just as it was of the West, 
that privileges tend to become hereditary even where they 
are not conferred expressly in tail or remainders and we 
rarely, if ever, hear of degradation from caste being made 
by royal authority. Within itself caste is democratic and 
intensely jealous of its privileges. It is no doubt ever 
ready to expel offending members, especially women who 
offend against its moral code, and to split itself up into 
sub -castes which observe its canons with greater or Less 

rigour. But nearly all the forces at work combine to mam- 

tain privileges rather than enforce duties. And by a veiy 

» The late Sir James Lyall says the negotiations hav.e always fallen t ' kr ° a 8 l ‘ 
bribe offered* a, not sufficient' > We may conjecture that in earlier . 

might have even compelled the Katoch Eaja to adopt as liberal a pohey as was impose* 9 
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similar process lawdegenerates into legalism, which preaches 
the values of individual rights and ignores the countervailing 
duties of the citizen to the State. 

The history of the Brahman ‘ caste ’—which is by a 
current and invincible fallacy regarded as the highest of 
all—illustrates both the processes. Beyond all question the 
title or status of a Brahman was originally to be earned by 
scholarship or a holy life, but when the status became 
hereditary all inducement to attain its qualifications dis¬ 
appeared. 

The result has been that the Brahman, when unable to 
make a living by begging alms, enters domestic service, 
especially as a cook. 1 Yet we do not hear that the abandon¬ 
ment of learning by the Brahmans as a caste ever brought 
upon them any ruler’s displeasure or involved them in 
forfeiture of the privileges bestowed on them. No doubt 
we find very many instances of Brahmans whose status is 
mediocre or even debased. But the degradation is always 
due to economic necessity or the acceptance of contaminating 
functions. The cultivating Brahmans of K6ngra and the 
Jumna valley have been driven to the plough by the pressure 
of want and the Maha Brahman has been compelled by 
hunger to accept offerings which are at once unclean and 
uncanny. But the higher groups of the caste still retain all 
their sanctity, inviolability and other privileges which as in¬ 
dividuals few of them would have earned by their attainments. 

The latest writer ® on the origin of caste contends that 
the system must have been found in existence when the 
Aryan immigrants made their irruption into India and pro¬ 
ceeded with their conquests. He also surmises that at the 
outset the system had for its object the due adjustment of 
sexual relations, that the measures adopted with this view 
were found to promote economy, benevolence, and morality 
and have accordingly been adopted by the Hindu religious 
authorities aud been strengthened by religious ceremonial. 
It is not improbable that the pre-Aryan races of India 
had evoived the rudiments of a casto system, 3 but such 

1 Punjab Census Import, 1902, p. 371. But the progressive Muhi&l Br*h mans, who hav e 
eschewed nil priestly functions, are not hamperel by auy prejudices against similar employ¬ 
ment and thrive in the professions and in Government service. 

2 Mr. A. H. Benton, I.C.S. (Retired), iu Iniia * Mor *11 fit ruction and Caste Problems, 
1917, pp, 20 aud 17. 

s 15., pp. 18, 20 and 21. It can hirdly bo denied that the Dravidians had class dis" 
tiactions evon if thoy lu l uDt ' cantos * iu the Hini'i soa^e, Indeed, the difficulty u to 
find nay soiaty which ha* not snob distinctions and does not enforce restrictions on m^V- 
riage on their basis. 
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Dravidian or ’ Kolarian tribes as exhibit such rudi¬ 
ments seem to have failed signally in legislating against 
immorality in sexual matters In the most highly developed 
and organised castes it may be tint the rules regulating 
marriage within the caste but prescribing all kinds of ex¬ 
ogenous, isogamous, and hypogamous restrictions in unions 
between the various sections and groups into which the ca 3 te 
.lias divided itself were intended to adjust sexual or connubial 
relations. But if that was their intention they have proved 
remarkably unsuccessful in practice, and they seam to afford 
a remarkable proof of the theorem suggested t hat rules which 
human society devises for its protection and conservation soon 
become fetters which hamper its development and ensure 
its degeneration. If Hindu social reformers framed regula¬ 
tions designed to promote sexual relations which woufd be 
socially wholesome and eugenieally effective they must have 
been disappointed to find that they only created the insti¬ 
tution of Kulinism, not only ifl Bengal but in the Punjab 
and not only among Brahmans hut among Khatris, Sial 
Rajputs, and other castes, over-producing brides in one group 
and not leaving enough to meet the demand in another, But 
to write “ The basis and starting point of the whole system 
are obviously the fact that the community consists of sec¬ 
tions, the members of which are under agi’eement to ex¬ 
change brides with each other on certain customary condi¬ 
tions. These sections have not been formed by priests or 
rulers but solely by the members among themselves, either 
subsisting from of old or varied from time to time of fresh 
consent. Priests and rulers, if they were ever so anxious, 
could not produce ..such associations. The need for brides 
was one that had to be met somehow, if the existence of 
the community was to be continued. If we scan the bene¬ 
fits, which are derived from the caste system, as above set 
forth, we shall not find a single one, which would compel 
people to bestir themselves and take action to secure it, save 
this one. They were, however, obliged by necessity to under¬ 
take the solution of the problem—How to find brides when 
wanted ? ” 1 — seems to postulate the division of the community 
into groups before any social problems affecting inter-marri¬ 
age arose. The simplest sol ution of the matrimonial difficulties 
which exist under the caste system and mostly in consequence 
of its complexities would be its abolition. As a matter of fact 
exchanges of brides are far from universal and their purchase 

i Mr. A. II. Benton, I.C.S. (Retired), in Indian Moral Instruction and $%ste 
frolt'ems, 1917, pp. 17-1S, 
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is by far the most prevalent rule, at any rate in the Punjab. 
The purchase of a bride is an economic need as well as a 
social necessity, and her price tends more and more to be 
regulated by the laws of supply and demand. It can hardly 
be imagined that the original division into a few castes was 
based on anything but function. It is singularly unfortunate 
that we do not know what were the 4 eighteen elements of 
the State ’ of the Kashmir and Chamba inscriptions, 1 whether 
they were occupational groups or tribes, but they' can hardly 
have been anything but functional groups. But the origin 
of caste is a matter of academic interest rather than of 
pressing importance when we are considering its utility.' 
Let it be assumed that unequal Patrimonial transactions 
are the exception and exchanges of bridfs on equal terms 
the rule, how can it be said that the restrictions on the 
free choice of a bride operate for good under modern 
conditions ? The restraints seem to have been imposed in 
order to ensure purity of blood by a conquering race or a 
succession of invading tribes. But once the fashion was 
set it became capable of endless amplification and capricious 
modification. Society fell a victim to its rules, just as it is 
sacrificed to legal formulae which when they were forged made 
for progress but which under changed conditions and altered 
ideals rivet obsolete institutions on generations which had 
no say in their designing. Moreover the rules of caste 
seem to go far beyond the necessities of the ease, if they 
were designed to facilitate the wife-supply. The rules 
restricting smoking and eating with and taking food and 
water from the hands of a lower caste seem entirely super¬ 
fluous if child-marriage presents any individual selection 
of a partner for life, and they can only accentuate and 
embitter a cleavage which is already sufficiently marked. 
Whatever the origins of caste may have been and however 
expedient its codes of rules and restrictions may once have 
been, its apologist can hardly deny that they, now regard 
man as made for caste and not caste as made for man. ~ 

A veiy striking example of the sanctity which once 
attached to caste is also cited by Mr Benton. * Diodorus savs 
that the whole agricultural class was sacred and inviolable 
insomuch that they could carry on their operations in nerfoof 
security, while hostile armies .veto contending ii thdr 
immediate neighbourhood : neither side dared to molest or to 

1 The system extended as far cast as Kulu for a proverb says : ‘ All the 18 

i i Nagar; ’ Diack, Kuluhi Dialect, p. 3S. * we 18 castes are 
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damage agricultural property. 1 Such a rule seems to have 
been based on an instinctive or far sighted view that the 
destruction of the food-supply, even in the hands of an 
enemy, would recoil on the destroyer’s own head. The 
economic importance of the cultivator made his function 
semi sacred - but only for a time. The rule did not become 
permanent nor was it apparently observed universally even 
in India. So rules however humane and foreseeing are not 
always adopted, but a rule once adopted may flourish like 
a green banyan tree and encumber the ground. It seems at 
least as difficult for the East to eliminate the waste products 
of its thought as it is for the West. ‘ It is a historical fact 
that human thinking has been enormously improved by the 
invention of logical rules in the past.’ But we have"out¬ 
grown some of them and ‘ Aristotle’s formal syllogistic 
scheme seems to us now so poor and clumsy that any insis¬ 
tence upon it is a hindrance rather than a furtherance to 
Thought.’ 2 

I have not thought it desirable to deal with such latter- 
day movements as the Arya Samaj or the Ahmadiyas. The 
literature on these topics is already voluminous. Scholars 
like Dr. H. Griswold have discussed the Arya Samaj in The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, and The Arya Samaj, 
an account of its aims, doctrines and activities by Lajpat 
Rai adds many details that merit profound study. But the 
object of the Ethnographic Survey was not the discussion of 
modernist or up-lift movements so much as the rescue from 
oblivion of much that must else have perished before it was 
brought to record. To the ethnographer the principal in¬ 
terest in a work like the one just cited lies in its attitude 
towards the niyoga , a custom of immense antiquity which 
has a certain sociological value. It is defensible on the 
ground that the continuity of the family is so essential 
that the need to ensure it should override individual jea¬ 
lousies or inclinations. It is also interesting to the student 
as illustrating the impossibility of escape from national tem¬ 
perament. Just as character is fate, so racial temperament 
seems, when all is said and done, to influence the forms of 
its social institutions. A strongly individualistic race would 
not produce women willing to accept certain forms of the 
niyoga or other institutions which lower their social value. 
But the Indiau tendency to merge the individual in the 

l Op. cif., p. 23, citing Mc’Crindle'a Ancient India , p» 33. 

3 Graham Wallas, The Great Society , 1914, p 236. 
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group is just as inevitable, given a country exposed to 
incessant invasion, as the evolution of a caste system from 
.economic needs. 

Inquiries into religious beliefs, social usages and custom 
too often ignore what is already known and start with the 
supposition that the field of investigation is still virgin soil. 
It is of the highest importance to an investigator to find 
out first what work has been done and to build on that, 
instead of starting afresh. For example, several very full 
and apparently exhaustive accounts of customs in Kulu 
have reached me, but a reference to Sir . Alexander Diack’s 
KuluH Dialect of Hindi shows that many usages and institu¬ 
tions must have existed and may still survive in that sub¬ 
division which my correspondents do not mention. The 
glossary in that work tells us that cross-betrothal 1 exists 
under the name of dori desi (p. 60) and that a cash payment 
called badophri (p. 48) is by the parents of the older fiancee 
to compensate for the excess of her age over that of the 
younger. The system of working for a bride exists, as to 
earn a wife by labouring for her father is ghdlnd (p. 62). 
Old maids are not unknown, as land set aside/for an unmarri¬ 
ed female of a family is called pharogal (p. 84 1 . No term for 
a best man is traceable, hut a bridesmaid is balhari (p. 49). It 
is common for a bride to stipulate that her husband shall not 
marry a rival wife {saukan) (p. 89) except under certain 
circumstances, such as her proving barren, and when a hus¬ 
band takes a second wife he has to pay her compensation 
called bhor pit (p. 52). 2 Married women hold private pro¬ 
perty called cliheti (p, 56). Adultery was mulcted in a 
fine, rand (p. 86,, payable to the injured husband, Abduction 
of a married woman was of two kinds or possibly degrees, 
for the seducer who eloped with his neighbour’s wife and 
settled the matter with him was not obliged to cross the border 
and was called niau karu (p. 80), while he who absconded 
with her across the border was dhudi lcar } u (p. 59). Legiti¬ 
macy was a question of degree. 

> Apparently limited to cases where a brother and sister are betrothed to a sinter and 
brother, 

a Such an agreement would probably be void under section 28 of the Indian Contract Act 
which is taken from the draft Civil Code of New York. Literally construed it has been 
taken to void all agreements in restraini of polygamy •. see Pollock and Mullah Ed. 1913, 
p. 166. The history of the section and tho construction placed upon it are pregnant with 
warning. * 




FINAL LIST OF ADDENDA, CORRIGENDA AND 
CROSS-REFERENCES. 

VoL IT, Page 1— 

Add under AbdIl : 

See also Vol. I, p. 524 supra . 

Page 3, insert :— 

Adreh. Formerly a powerful clan but almost annihilated by the 
Gakkhars, the Adra or Adreh hold 7 villages in talisil Gujar Khan : 
Cracroft's Rawalpindi Sett. Rep. , § 318. 

Aghori : the word is variously derived (1) from Sanskr. ghor, hide¬ 
ous and is really ghori: or (2) from aghor, ‘without fear ; an 
epithet of Shiva. 1 Thes^ cannibal faqin are also called Agh'or- 
panthi, and appear to be sometimes confused with the Oghar. 
See under Jogi, at p. 404, Vol. II, also. 

Page 9— 

Add under AkAli i— 

* 

For the Bibeki Ak&lis see Vol. I, p. 7*29 supra. 

Page 12— 

And ary a, a body-servant: M&ndiJ? < ne t leer, App. VII, p. 16. 

Page 12— 

Ardasia, a Sikh title: 

AiumtfN : see Tarkhan (2) in Vol. III. Argun, the offspring of a 
Ch&hzang by a LoMr woman. Should a Ch&hzang take a woman 
of that caste into his house he will be considered as having done 
wrong, but other Ch&hzangs will eat from his hand. An Argun 
will marry with a Loh&r : Kulu Gazetteer , 1883-84, p. 120. 

Page 24— 

AtIt, a sect of Jogis who considered themselves released from world¬ 
ly restraints: Macauliffe, Stick Religion , L, p. 162. 

Atri, see under Sotwi, 

Page 31— 

- Babla (2) a section of the Sirkikhel See under H ithi Khel, and 
on p. 330 read Tobla for Tohla, and Babla for Bahia : Bannu 
Gazetteer , 1907, p. 56, 

iP. N. Q., I., \\ 375, 865 and 41. In P. N. Q., III., \ 205, an account of their origin 

is given, but it dees not appear to be known in the Punjab. 


1 Addenda. 

Page 33— 

Insert after Baghub j— 

Bagi&I (Janjua)—see Bugi61, 

Insert after BXgri *— 

Eagshi or Bag$x=:^*^ in the Simla Hills except in Bashahr and 
Komnarsain : P. Tika Ram Joshi, Piety, of Pakari in J. A. S. B. ; 
1911, p. 184 The term seems a corruption of bahjknki. 

Page 35—- 

Bai, see under Hathikhel. 

Page 36— 

Under BatrXot add :— 

Thedi Singh, R&jd of Kulu, c. 1753, granted lands to militant Bai* 
nlgis : Lyall, Kdngra 8. A., § 82. 

Page 39— 

Bakhshish eddhs, a term applied to two Sikh sects, the Ajft Mai 
and Dakhni Rai tdd/is, because their founders received the baMsk 
or gift of apostleship from the Guru (which Guru?). The fol¬ 
lowers of Ajit Mai, who wag a masand or tax-gatherer, have a 
gaddi at Fatehpur. Those of Dakhni Rai, a Sodhi, have a gaddl 
described to heat G harancho or PJiilman dd nagrdn< tichh. 

Bakxar, see under H&fchikheL 
Page 40— 

Bakka Khel, probably the most crim]n&] tribe on the Barmu ' 
border. A branch of the Utindnzai Darwesh Khel Wazirs, they 
have three main section*, Takhti, JNTarmi and Sard!. The first are 
both the most numerous and wealthy, possessing extensive settle**- 
merits in Sbaw4L The Mahsuds are encroaching year by year on 
the hill territory of the tribe and driving them to the plains, in 
which their settlements lie about the month' of the Tochi Pass. 
Much impoverished of late by fines etc. Bannu Gazetteer , 1907, 
p. 57. — 

Page 56— > . ; . 

Add under Baluchi 

Tire Baloch of Pie Sandal Bir are mainly Jatoi, but at some places 
there are Chaddrars, Gadgors and'even Kharrals who, from work- * 
mg’ ‘with camels, are called Baloch. The Baloch almost always 
form their - rahnd as a square facing inward, the mosque and 
common’ kitchen being in the middle. 

In Muzaffargarli the Gopangs, Chandias (two of the principal tribes), 
Ghazlanis and Sarb4nis have the worst of characters, but are no 
worse than the neighbouring J&tz : Gazetteer , 1908, p, 65 T 



Addenda, 
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Page 56 


Banda-panthi. The followers of Banda Bairagi are said to form 
a sect in the south-west of the Punjab : Cunningham ’b Hist, 
of the Sikhs, p. 378. 

Page 57- 

Under BantgAu add :—The Bangdli septs include Banbi, Gharo, 
Lodar, Ma (n) dahar, Qalandar, Kharechar and Teli. The Ban- 
galis also affect Baba K&lu of Paclmangal, the saint of the 
Jhi wars. 

Tradition has it that BAba Goda J s son Ishar went to Bengal 
and there married Ligao, a Bengali woman—so he was out- 
casted : Hand-book of Criminal Tribes y pp. 34-5. 

Page 62— 

Under BanjXka insert:— 

The Banjaras are, Briggs observes, first mentioned in Muhammadan 
history in Ni&mat-ulla's Tankh-i-Khan~Jaban-Lotli under the 
year 1505 A- D. [ when their non-arrival compelled Suits n 
Sikandar to send out Azam Hum&yun to bring in supplies, ] as 
y of Sultan Sikandar in Rajputdnd : E, H. 



The feminine i3 Banjaran or Banjart, i.q, Vanj&ran, Yanj4ri. 

Banot^, BanautI, a commission agent. 

B^NS-PH<m,~tor, s. m. The name of a caste who work in bamboos. 

B^nth, a scullion : Mandi Gazetteer, App, VII, 

BljsfWAYY^, s. m. a manufacturer. 

Page 64— 

To Bar add r—See under Tharana, Handbook of Crim* Tribes. 

p. 123. 

Page 65— 

Babauakkt. 

See Legends of the Punjab, II, p. 134. 

Add under Ba b h r A. I n Kuluhi the form is Barra or B6rda : 
Diaek, Kuluhi Dialect of Hindi , p. 47. 

Baeeta, barefha 3 fem . barethan : a washerman or fuller : Platts* 
Hindustdni dicty., p. 151. 

The Barhai or drummer of Lyall's Kangra Sett. Rep., p. 34, 
should probably be Bharai, while the Barhai of p. 33 is the 
sawyer as there given. 


q? \NDIfl 
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66 — 

Insert after Babies 

Barora, the offspring of a Sauiasi, who broke his vow of celibacy : 
in Kuni£un the descendants of a Dakhani.-Bh&t who married 
the daughter of a Hill Brahman : Report on Hindu and Buddhist 
f . Monuments, p. 194. 

Page 60— 

Add tor:— 

Bashgali (not -fill). Their ^eats are the valleyfc of the Bashgal 
river and its tributaries but their settlements extend to Birkot 
on the Chitr&l stream ; J. A..S. B., 1911, p. 1. 

Page 70 — 

Insert: — " 

Batwal —see Barw&la. In Mandi the batwdl is one who puts 
weights in the scale when salt is being weighed : Gazetteer, p. 51. 

Page 10— 

Add : Bed (2)’, in. L&hul the beds or physicians hold land called 
man-zing, rent free : see under Jdim 4 

Add under Be^a r-- 

Diack describes the Bed;i as a dancing caste in Kulu : Knluhi 
jjialect, p. 50. A. H. Francte places the Bhoda (=* difference 9 
in Sanskrit) as a caste beloW the Mons who may be descended 
from, their servants : of TPestern Tibet, p. 78. 

Page 80— \ 

BelemAj a half mythical race of gigantic men,, whose mighty Bones 
and great earthen vessels are even, now said to be discovered 
beneath the sand-hills rin the Thai of Mi&nwalh They are 
apparently the Bahlim Rajputs. - / 

Beop&ri, see QassAb. 

Insert before Beto :— - 

Bethu, baithu, a Dagi attendant on a Ka.net. family : Diaek, Kuluki 
Dialed, p. 31. Members of a bethu famil} 7 have the sole right 
of performing ceremonial functions. , 

Cf. paikhu. - • 

Bhakrkd, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats, found in Gujrdt. It 
claims descent from Ghalla, a Janjua Rajput, who had three 
sons, Bhakari, its eponym, Natha (founder of the Nathi&l), and 
Kanjuh (founder of the Kanjial). 

Page 88— 

BhainswAl, a Ja(f tribe or got (from bkaine, buffalo)'which is found 
in the Bddri tahsil of Jind. - , 

Page 84— 

Add to BuanwAla : This got claims _ to be descended from Bbaun, 
its eponym. It is found in Jmd tahsil where it has been settled 

v for 24 generations. 


Addenda, * ^ 

P«^ 101- 

Add to Bhatra: Lyall in Kdngra .??&> Rep § 69, p. 65, speaks 
of the Bhatra as the most numerous among first grade Brahmans. 
Bat Bhdtra here appears to he a mistake for Batehru. The Bhatra 
clan is described as inhabiting the Tira and Mahl Mori ildqas. 

Page 83— 

BhandAki, a keeper of a store-house or treasury ( bhanddr ), e. g. in 
Mandi. Cf. Bhanddri. 

Bhandit, an officer in charge of dharmarth : an almoner : Mandi 
Gazetteer, App. VII. 

Page 84— 

Bkanjtera (etc )—an important and industrious class in Mandi. 
It makes useful articles of bamboo at very low rates : See 
Gazetteer, p. 53, where a proverb is quoted. 

Page 101- 

Add to note*: For a Bhattia Baja (ally of Jaipal) see Briggs'* 
Rerishta, p. 9. 

Page 100— 

Bhatj : for an account of this Rajput tribe see the forthcoming 
Gazetteer of Siaikot by Mr. D. <1. Boyd, C.S. 

BHAL'S, a tribe of Jats, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated 
from Delhi : Cf. Bhanwala, supra. 

Page 90— 

Insert after Bhaeoi :— 

Bharotu, in Kulu, bhdrtn in Outer Saivij, a porter, fr. bhdr, a load : 
Diaek, Kuluhi hinted, p. 2.9 : Gf. p. 52 (-$u). 

Page 106— 

BhAth, a Brahman in charge of the materials of worship : Mandi 
Gazetteer, App. VII. 

Add under Bheda : a .Tat tribe of this name, said to be derived 
from bheda, a wolf or sheep, is also found in tahsils Sangrur 
and Dadri of Jind. 

Page 114- 

Insert after Bishnoi : — 

Bisht =s wazir, Diaek, Kuluhi Dialect, p. 53. Cf. Basith under 
Megh. In Kanaur the form is bishtang. 

Page 11 — .. 

Boh^b, a sweeper of the palace: Mandi Gazetteer, App; VII. 

Bis.vn Khel, one of t he 5 sections of the Ahmadzai Davvesh Khel 
Wazfrs, with 3 sub-divisions, the Daulat, Iso add Umar Khin 
in the plains, and a 4th, the Mughal Khel, in the hills. Settled 
on the left bank of the Kurram in Banna. The Painda Kind 
is a cognate clan : Bannu Gazetteer, 1907, p. 57. 


MINlSr^ 



Addenda. 


Add under Bohra 


In Bashahr their customs are looser and they marry Kauet girls. 
They came from the Deccan with R&jA Sher Chand—their ances¬ 
tor being his' wazir: Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bashahr ; p. 19. 

Page 116— 

Boti, a cook : Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII. 

Boza, one of the main divisions of the Umarzai. 

Bangera, see Wangrigar. 

Page 121— 

For Dablijiya read Dahlijia,—which suggests a connection with 
dahUz, c portico/ 

For Bhibhal read Bhimwal, or after BhibliAl read ‘ or BhimwAl/ 

Page 1*2— 

Insert after Booh 

Budhfil, a clan found in Gujar Khan and Kahuta tahsils : like the 
Bhakrdl in origin and customs they claim descent from Prophet’s 
son-in-law : .Rawalpindi Gazetteer, 1893-91, p. 111. 

Page 146- 

Add under ChAhng Chan gar was one of the two provinces 
of Katoch— P&lam being the other. It comprised the broken 
hilly country to the south of Palatn and round Jawalamukhi. 

ChAkha, a taster : Mandi, App. VII. 

Page 151— 

Insert after Ohamang 

Chamifil—a Rajput sept to which Pxpa Bhagat belonged : 
P. N. Q., Ill, § 125. 

Page 159— 

Add as a footnote :— 

The Lun country is the Salt Range. The only Ijfakodar known is 
in Jullundw. The Chatti-Painti— f 35 and 36 —is a tract now 
unknown by that name, as is the Diniar-des. The latter can 
hardly be the Dbani. 

Page 160— 

Ch^ksi :—see under Kang-ohumpo. 

Page 152— 

Add under Chanda aSAhibAn was betrothed in the Chardar tribe : 
Legends of the Punjab, / 11, p- 20, 

Page 170— 

The CmiAsis claim descent from R&ja Chanderas a son of Raja 
Ristilu : Neve, Thirty Years in Kashmir, p. 132. Cf. pp. 166-7. 


Addenda. 


Page 181 — 

Choua, a hereditary astrologer, in Spiti. 1 The word is probably 
derived from Chau-ved, one learned in the 4 Yedas. 

Page 220- 

Add to DaHtma : These Brahmans appear to be much on a level 
with the Khandelwil, They are fed on the 13th day after death 
and take neither black offerings nor grahn lex ddn. Hissar Gazet¬ 
teer , 1904, p. 78 '. (2) There is also a Dahfma clan of Rijputs, as to 
which see TaHIM, and note* on p. 288 in this volume. 

Page 221— 

Dahria, a Persian term, denoting atheist. 

Dahrtj, a head orderly t Mandi Gazetteer , App. VII. 

Page 222- 

Add to Dammar. They are found in the south of Muzaffargarh. 
The name suggests a connection with the Dimaras of Kashmir, 
whose rise dates from c. 700 A. D. 

Page 235— 

Dhanotu, a Jit tribe, found near Kinjhir in Muz iffargavh. 

Dher Kharkal, see under Valina. The Hand-look of Crim. Tribes, 
p. .120, refers to Ain-i- Akbiri on Kharrals. 

Page 238— 

' Add to Dhillon. The Dhillon of Dhillon, a village in Khalra 
th&na, Lahore, are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

Page 240— 

In Dhund for Khalira read Khalura. 

Page 242— “ s 

Dtw^iiA, a Jit tribe found in the centre of Muzaffargarh. 

Page 247— 

The Dos^li is also found in Mandi: Gazetteer, App. VII. 

Page 247— 

Dotal, see nnder Rinki-dotal. 

Page 249— 

Dtjbhia, a caste of milkmen found in Ambala Cantonment: P. N. 

Q;, III, §119. 

Page 272 — 

Galrt, one of the principal Jit gots iu Gurdaspur: found in 
Batila tahsil. 

1 Ktilu Gazetteer, 1888-4, p. 132. 
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Gahlaub, see Katkhar. 

Page 278— 

Ganga-iXM, one who keeps drinking-water : Mandi « Gazetteer, 

App. VII. 

Page 279— 

Gant, a prostitute. 

Under G% : After Rdja in line 4 insert P61. 

Page 280 — 

Gxra, gera, said to be a distinct caste in Spiti, where an agricul¬ 
turist cannot take a Gdra woman to wife without becoming a G£ra 
himself. ° 

Garwal, a branch of the Janjua : Rawalpindi Gazetteer , 1893-4, 

p. 111. 

Page 282— 

Under Gelukpa add : see Kadam’a in List of Addenda, Vol. I. 
Page 28°— 

Add to Ghanghas : In Karn&l the Ghanghas claim descent from 
BadkSl, whom they still worship. He lias a shrine at Puthar. 
They hold th ethdpa of Mandi and say they came from Dbanana 
near Bhiw£ni m Hisear. 

Page 284— 

GHAttiBt^sf, f a modem sect of the KABrRrAtmnV : I. N. Q., IV 
§ 245. But see under SM>mr. According to the Punjab Censut 
Pep., 1912, § 189, they are a declining branch of the D£du- 
panthis. 

Page 2*6— 

The GhaziAki are described as a Baloeli tribe in Muzaffar<wb 
Gazetteer, 1908, p. 65. ° 

Page 29*~ 

Ghotakhob, diver: see Toba. 

Page 801— 

Giloab, -kar or -saz, a worker in clay ; see under Kumhir. 

Page 302— 

§ W 150 iS a follower of Gurn Q-Orakhnd^h •. 


Addenda. S 

Page 803— 

Goukun,-kand, a grave-digger : said to be generally a KumhAr, 

Gulelt, fem. -an, a wandering tribe, generally known as Bazigar 
or Nat.-The name may be derived from gulel, a sling. In the 
Babiwalpur Gazetteer , 1904, p. 340, it appears as Gilail. 

Tags 420— 

KAdamba, a Lamaistic seot, founded by Ati$a, Dipankara-Sri-Jnfinfi 
who Was born in Bengal in 980 aud died in 1053 A. D. Domton 
or Tointon (Hbromsston) and Marpa re-united his followers into 
a sect and founded Radeng : Milloud, Bod-youl ou Tibet, 1908, 
p. 177. 

Page 435— 

Add : Maheb is a synonym of KahAk in Gurdaspur, Gazetteer. 
1891-2, p. 62. 

Page 438-- 

Kalaohahi, followers of the Bairagi mahants of that designation in 
Hoshidrpur. Pb. C. R., 1912, § 196. 

Page 476— 

KAroyot-pa, a Lamaietio sect, see under Sakyapai 
7ok III, page 25- 

Insert after LaliAna : —For the Lalji see Shahpur Gazetteer, p. 83. 
Pdge 39- 

Insert after Ltjnghem; :— 

Lumba, a maker of toys, huqqa stems, caps etc.: also beep 
donkey-stallions : in ZafarwAl tahsil, Sidlkot. 

Page 57— 

Add under Malang :— 

For the Malangs in Kurram, see Vol. I, p. 586. 

Page 66- 

Insert after Mangal Ksel 

Maugala-mukhi, a title of musicians, Turi, in the Simla Hills. 
P. Tika Ram Joshi, Piety, of Pahdri in J. A. S. B., 1911, 
p. 203. 

Page 72— 

Add under Masand 

G. C. Narang derives the terms from masnad-i-ali—' Excellency.* 
They were appointed to the 22 provinces or sees and apparently 
still survive amoDg the Banda-panthis, but by them are Willed 
Bhais : Transformation of Sikhism; pp. 35 and 23, 

Page 73— 

Insert after Mato j— 

• v - 

For the Mulasai|bi see Shahpur Gazetteer, p. 84. 




Addenda. 


Tage 75- 

Add under Mdvi 

M&wi was the old name of Akbar’s Midmiias: Atn-i-Ahbari, 
I p. 252, cited in Russell’s Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provisoes, IV, p. 888. 

Page 77 — 

Add under Megh 

Baslth is from Sanskr. Washisbt, ‘one who resides at a court.* 
Cf. Bisht in Diack’s Knluhi Dialect of Hindi , p. 53. 

Page 86— 

Add under Meoba (not -ba) 

The definition should be ‘ a Guru’s messenger ’ not ‘ priest.’ 
The meords were natives of Mewat, famous as runners, and 
excellent spies •. they could perform the most intricate duties : 
Ain-i-Ahbari, I, p. 252. For the ddk-meords of Khdfi Khdn, 
of. I, p. 243. 

Page 128- 

Add under Mon 

Manoha4 . ... the religion of which is akin to that of Kanaur : 
A. H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet . 

Page 139— 

Nagila, a basket-maker, in Simla Hills ( Gazetteer , Bashahr, 
p 17) • Nag&li according to P. Tika Rdm Joshi, Dicty.of Pak&r* 
in J. A. S. B., 1911, p- 209. 

Page 156—■ 

The N&nakshdhi are described as descendants of Sri Chand, founder 
of the Udisis, by S. Muhammad Latxf, Hist, of Lahore, p. 
160 . 

Page 176- 

Add after Omasa s— . 

Or fern a carpenter in Basliahr : Dicty • of PaK&ri, 

1b J, A. S. B., 1911, p. SI4, 

Page 193— 

Insert softer Pahtjlia ~ 

Paiklm, a low caste attendant, a Dagi, employed at death 
ceremonies : Diack, Knluhi Dialect of Hindi, p. 81. 

Page 193— 

Insert after Painda Khel : 

Pajori, an assistant to a nbgi or p&lsrd : Diack, op. at., pp. 81-2. 

Page 194- 

Insert after Paixed^r. 

* Diack, op. eit. 9 p. 81, 


Addenda. 
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Page 194— 

Add to Panda. * — 1 ' a Brahman, who receives donations at an eclipse ’ : 
Dicty. of Pahdri in J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 217. 

Page 203— 

Insert after PXrnamx : — 

Paroha, a supplier of water at the wayside: Diack, Kulrihi 
Dialect, p. 32. 

Page 205— 

Add to footnote- 

sir Richard Barton says Pafchin is supposed to bo a corruption of Ar. Fat’han, 
‘conquerors,’ or to be derived from Hindi paithnd, ‘ to penetrato' (hostile ranks). 
The synonym Sulaimdni racalls the phrase ‘ SulaimAni Zarami, the Sulaimanis are 
ruffians in Arabic : Pilgrimage to Al-Madina, I, p. 45. 

Page 206 — 

For Wdvana read Udyana, and in footnote.* 

Page 216 — 

For Kiiitali read KHilchi under Grhilzai. 

Page 234 — 

After PhAnhere insert : — 

PhandXri (? Bh-), a priest: Diack, fCuhthi Dialed t p. 83. 

Page 237— 

After Pjuhu, insert 

Pramu from pram •„ ' masonry ’ ; a mason, assistant to the thdoi 
or carpenter : Diaek, Kuluhi Dialect, p.'So. 

After Prit-fXla insert : — 

Puhdl, PalMl, a shepherd, Diack, op. eit., p. 85. 

Page 264-- 

For ‘ him / in 3rd para, read £ them/ 

Page 266— 

After r temple 3 in 4th line read * to pay/ 

Page 273—Under A add 


1. Jammfil 

1. Samidl 

2. Chdrak 

3. Kdtil 
2. Salaria 

2. Manhas 
Bdra Manga 

3. Lahotra 
2. Jaggi 


from Jammu. 

Samba. 

Chakri. 

Katli. 

(Chak) Salar 1 : Lunda Satdr in Sbakargarli. 
eponym. 

12 villages in Shakargarh. 

Lalhi in Jammu. 

Jagiain in ", 

1 In Zafarwa 


» 

}) 

» 

b 

v 

)) 


Afflendg. 



fKadi&l from 

t 


1 

[ 

Intermarry with 
I equal terms. 


Kdtil now on 


3. ^ Runni ■„ 

|*gKadla 

2 are Thakkars. 

Page 276- 

Add a footnote :— 

Mr. D. J, Boyd, C. S., writes.—* Three or four years ago the tailddr of Charwa, Moti 
Singh, & Charak Rajput, called a meeting of Charaks, Salelirias and others of about 
tho same grade and presutided them to agree to dohra, marriages and to refuse 
brides to the more lofty (jots. The Manilas people would not touch the proposal 
and have great difficulty in getting brides in consequence. The CMraks and 
Sftlohrias have scored. I am tuld that the Maharaja of Jammu held an opposition 
meeting later to try to break the compact but it remains in force with, of course, 
many qualifications/ 

Page 322— 

s 

Add under Ranghar : — 

The term Ranghar used to be more widely used. Thus Khaz4n 
Singh writes of the Ranghars about Morinda and Bdghdnwala 
in Am b ala and round Sat hi a la and Bat a la in Grimlaspur * 
Philosophic Hist, of Sikhism, I , pp. 211 and 240 : they were 
also known in Sirinur: Gazettetr, p. 16. 

Page 334— 

After Rongar add :— 

Rono, fr. Rajauri—a tribe or class found in Gilgit. 

Page 351 — 

Insert after San 

Sanauri, an enameller : M. Latifi, Industrial Punjab, p. 276, 


Addenda. 
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FoL III, page 398— 


Prefix to art. Shahid .•—Among Muhammadans the term Shahid; 
from the same root as aha hid, * witness/ is applied to % martyr who dies 
for the faith and extended to anyone who is killed or executed, provided 
he does not speak after receiving his death-stroke. 1 In popular hagiolatry 
the term is frequently confused with Sayyid.* Many shrines in northern 
India are undoubtedly tombs of Moslem warriors who were killed in the 
Muhammadan invasions and wars, and occasionally such shrines are 
styled Mashhad or ‘place of martyrdom/ Thus an Im&m Naelr-ud-dln 
is said to have met his death at a spot in the Mashbad quarter of 
Sonepat town, near Delhi. 8 But mope commonly the term Ganj 
Shahid in or ‘enclosure of the martyrs ’ is applied to traditional ceme¬ 
teries containing such graves, but these are not regarded as shrines or 
worshipped. A Ganj Shahidan at Sunim in Patiala probably com¬ 
memorates those who fell when that fortress was taken by Timur in 
1398 A. D. 4 The Shahids do not appear to have belonged to any of 
the Muhammadan orders nor do their shrines seem to be affected by 
any particular order or sect. They are often minor shrines, representing 
the militant side of Isl&m, not its mystical or Sufiistio tendencies. 
Such are the shrines of Makki and Kh&ki Shah, Shahids at Pinjaur 
" in Pati&la, at which food and sweets are offered on Thursdays. 5 Sh&dna 
Shahid at Mult/in has a naugaza or tomb 9 yards in length, but as a 
rule nattgazas are not tenanted by Shahids, Shadna Shahid had a 
mother who tempted the saint Bahawal Haqq and then accused him 
falsely, as Potiphar’s wife did Joseph, but the child, then only 10 
months old, gave miraculous evidence against her and when done to 
death by her was restored to life by that saint. He is now invoked by 
anyone who wants a thing done in a great hurry. 6 

But other Shahids have a less exalted origin. Thus in Bahdwalpur 
State the roofless shrine of Khandu Shahid commemorates a Rajput 
who was killed bv the kinsmen of a J*t woman who had fallen in love with 
him. Another Jamil or Jamdldi Shahid is presented with offerings after 
marriao-e both by Hindus ani Muhammadans. 7 Other shrines of the 
same clan commemorate chieftains who fell in a tribal feud, and vows 
. are made at them, especially by their clansmen. 



• Sir’ B. D.' Maclagaa. MttlUn QazitUer, pp. 347 and348. 
« B$h£walpur GftZcttQZT y p. 173* 
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Apparently, it will be observed, most of these shrines are old, but 
that of Musa Pak Shahid, a well-known shrine at Multdn, is almost 
modern. Shaikh Abulhassan M'tisa Pfik was a descendant of Abdul 
Q&dir GiMni, born at Uch in 1545. Post 1600 he was killed in a 
skirmish and in 1616 his body was brought to Multan. It is said that 
it was not at all decomposed and that it was carried in sitting on a 
horse. The shrine is largely affeoted by Pathans and has a small mela 
on Thursday evenings. 1 

All over the eastern Punjab small shrines exist to what are popular¬ 
ly called Sayy ids. These shrines are Muhammadan in form, and the 
offerings, which are made on Thursdays, are taken by Muhammadan 
faqin . Very often however the name of the Sayyid is unknown, and 
diviners will even invent a Sayyid hitherto not heard of as the author of 
a disease, and a shrine will be built to him accordingly. The Sayyids 
are exceedingly malevolent and often cause illness and even*death. Boils 
are especially due to them and they make cattle miscarry. One Sayyid, 
Bhura, of Bari in the Kaithal tahsil. of KarnfU District, shares with 
Mansa Devi of Mani M&jira in Amb&la the honour of being the patron 
saint of thieves in the eastern Punjab. 2 Thus the Sayyid h&s annexed 
many of the functions of Devi, both as a godling of disease and as the 
prototype of the martyr who immolates himself for the tribal weal. 
This theory would also account for the curious tradition that the saint 
NizSm-ud>-din Aulfa was a patron of thieves alluded to above on p. 493. 
It is no doubt possible that thags elected to regard him as their pro¬ 
tector, just as thieves in Europe chose to affect St. Nicholas, 3 the patron 
saint of Eton College. But a change of creed does not necessarily 
involve a change in moral principles, and just as Muhammadan thieves 
transferred their allegiance from Mansa Devi to Sayyid Bhura so the 
Muhammadan thags seem to have transferred them from Bhaw&ni 
Devf to Nttzam-ud-dfn. The parallel is complete. 

Among Hindus the term Shahid has a similar meaning. Thus 
Edna Mai, a Jat chieftain, is known as Buddha Shahid, because he was 
murdered by some Jats of the Chima. tribe into which he had married 
with the connivance of eldest, son. When wounded he begged for wine 
but he died before it could be given him and so his kinsmen sprinkled 
some over his shrine, and to this day same wine is sprinkled over it at 
the rite of bhog lharna 4 and the rest given to the tribal bards vniram 
to drink. 

i Multan Gazetteer, p. 340. 

s Ibbetson, be. cit, s f 226. 

9 St. Nicholas was a great patron of mariners, and also of thieves who long rejoiced 
in the appellation of his clerks: c/, Sbakespe&r, I, Henry IV, Act II, i, 67. Cervantes* 
story of Sanctions detecting a sum of money in a swindlers matting is merely the Spanish 
version of a ‘ Lay of St. Nicholas 9 : Ingoldsby Legend Ed. 1903, p. 193. St. Nicholas 
took over one of the functions .of Hermes, who was known at Pellenc. as dolios and became 
the patron god of thieves, liars and defrauders, IV,r a discussion of the origins of such 
attributes see Famell, Cults of the Greek States, V, pp. 23-5, 

4 This rite is observed at the close of the period after child birth during which the - 
mother avoids the use of collyriuxn for her eyes, henna for her hands, the cent of flowers, 
and contact with dyed thread. All tLesc things are then offered at Buddha Sbahfd’s 
shrine and the restriction on their use is thus removed. It must be observed on a Monday 
m the bright half of any month. 
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Errata. 


Page 33, lines 17, 21, 39,/or « Appolonius" rwrf “ Apollonius." 

» 57, line 16, for “ Zu’l-akar ” read 1 Zu’l-fiqar/ 

„ 58, footnote, /or “ Barrett" read “ Barnett/' 

}} 66, line 4, for “ Maeauliff " read “ Macauliffe/' 

„ 188, line 19, for “ shrada " read “ shraddha." 

200, note 5 , line S ,/or “ Duryodhara " read “ Duryodhana/' 
8.7, note 2 , line 2, for “ Gorakn6th ,J read “ Gorakhn&tk." 
838, line 47, for operation" read ‘'apparition/’ 

369, line 42, for “ Budka " read “ Buddha." 

511, line 28, for “ Oraiisi " read “ Oraisi/' 

712, lines 33, 39 ,for“garAwara” read “ gnrudwdra.’* 

719, line 26, for *< sacha ” read “ saehh a” 

731, in heading for " Bights " read “Bites/' 

739, line 2 ,/or “ un-ginat” read “ an ginnat 
748, line 4 from bottom, for “ Gayathri ” read “ Gayatri," 
761, note®, for “ si ruck " read “stuck." 

778, line 83, for “ tribunal " read “ tribal." 

795, line 7, insert “bargain " after “ pecuniary." 

801, line 4, /hr “ conscientiousness " razi “ consciousness." 
805, line 2 from bottom, for “ Syyid " read “ Sayyid." 

808, line 32, >r “'Id-ul-Fiter " ran/ “'Idu'l-Fitr " 

909, the article on Caste and Sectarial Marks is continued from 
J>. 909 on pp. 921-23. 
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CHAPTER l. 


PART I.—BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE PUNJAB AND 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 

]. Historical and Political Importance of the Provinces.— 
The Punjab with its feudatory States and the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince with its Agencies and Tribal Areas cover an area o£ 175, 24S square 
miles and include a population of 28,006,777 souls, or one-tenth of the whole 
area and one-eleventh of the total population of the Indian Empire. They 
number among their inhabitants one-fourth of the Muhammadan, one-twen¬ 
tieth of the Hindu* and eleven-twelfths of the Sikh subjects of the King. 
Occupying the angle where the Himalayas, which shut in the peninsula 
to the north, meet the Sulaimans which bound it on the west, and lying be¬ 
tween Hindustan and the passes by which alone access, from the great 
Asian continent is possible, the old Punjab Province was, in a very special 
sense, the Frontier Province of India and guarded the gateway of that 
Empire of which it was the last portion to be won. This description now 
applies with even greater accuracy to the North-West Frontier Province 
which was carved out of the Punjab in 1901, its area being increased 
by the addition of the protected territories which form the Political Agency 
of Dir, Swat and ChitraL This new Province is thus bounded'on the 
north by the Hindu Kush mountains, which shut it off from the 
Pamirs, and on the east by the territories of the Mahar&ja of Kashmir 
and by the Punjab; in the south it is bounded by the Dera Glmzi Khan 
District of the Punjab, and on the west by the kingdom of Afghanistan. 
Ethnologically indeed it includes the eastern part of the Afghanistan or 
< land of the Afghans/ and it is essentially a Pathan or Afghab country. 
It falls into three main divisions—( i ) the eis-Indus District offi Hazara, 
and the trans-Indus territories of Dir, Slvat and Chitral* ? ( ii ) the 
comparatively narrow strip between the Indus and the Afghan hills 
which forms the districts of Peshawar, Kolia t, .Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan: and (Hi) the rugged mountainous regions on the west between 
those districts and the border of Afghanistan which form the Political 
Agencies of Waziristan, Southern and Northern, the Kurram and the 
Khyber. The North-West Frontier Province is ethnologically of 
great interest and importance to the student of the races of the Punjab, 
but the materials for its history are scanty and uncertain as compared 
with those which, imperfect as they are, exist in the case of the Punjab. 

Historically the Punjab is of equal importance to the siudent of 
Indian ethnology. The great Aryan and Scythian swarms which in suc¬ 
cessive waves of migration left their arid plateaux for the fruitful plains of 

* See the article Chitrdji in Volume II. An article on the Kafirs of Kaftristau will 
also be found in that volume a* the Kafirs appear to represent the aboriginal population of 
the Indus Kohistan and the mountainous territories of Dir, Swat and Chifcral. The Kajirs 
offer many points of resemblance and more of contrast to the Muhamma&auised races which 
have supplanted or converted them. 
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2 Their ethnological importance. 

India, the conquering armies of Alexander, the peaceful Chinese pilgrims 
in search of the sacred scriptures of their faith, the Muhammadan invader^ 
who came, driven by lust oE territory and pride of creed, to found one of 
the greatest Muhammadan empires the world has ever seen, the devastat¬ 
ing hordes lea successively by Qutlugh, Timur, Nadir Shah, and 
Ahmad Shah, the armies of Babur and of Humayim,—-all alike entered 
India across the wide plains of the five rivers from which the Province 
of the Punjab takes its name. The great central watershed which 
constitute^ the eastern portion of the Punjab has ever been the battle¬ 
field of India. Its eastern valley west of the Jumna was in pre-historic 
times the scene of. that conflict which, described in the Mahabharata, 
forms the main incident of one of the Oldest epics in existence; while in 
later days it witnessed the struggles which first gave India to the 
Muhammadans, which in turn transferred the empire of Hindustan 
from the Lodi Afghan to the Mughal dynasty and from the Mughals to 
the Mahrattas, which shook the power of the Mahrattas at Pampat, 
which finally crushed it at Dekliand made the British masters of Northern 
India, and which saved the Indian Empire in the terrible outbreak of 1857. 

V\ ithin the limits of the Punjab the Hindu religion had its birth and 
the most ancient sacred literature in the world was written ; and of the 
two great quietist movements which had their rise in the intolerable 
nature of the burden laid by the Brahmans upon men's shoulders, Sikhism 
was born, developed into a military and political organisation, and after 
a period of decline now flourishes again within that Province; while, if the 
followers of ^ .Buddha are now represented in the Punjab only by a few 
thousands of ignorant hill-men, it was from the Punjab that sprang the 
founder of the Gupta dynasty, under whose grandson Asoka the Buddhist 
religion attained, there as elsewhere, a supremacy such as it never 
enjoyed either before or since in India. 

2. Interest of the Provinces to the Ethnologist. —And if 
the Punjab is historically one of the most important parts of that great 
eastern empire which has fallen in so strange a manner into the hands 
of a western race, it yields to no other Province in present interest and 
variety. Consisting for the most part of the great plains of the five 
rivers and including some of tlie most and some of the least fertile tracts 
of our Indian territories, it stretches up to and beyond the peaks of the 
Central Himalayas and embraces the Tibetan valleys of Lahul and Spitz 
and while on the east it included the Mughal capital of Delhi and the 
western borders of Hindustan and on the south encroaches on the great 
desert of Rajputana, on the west it embraces, in its trans-Jhelum 
territory, a tract which except in respect of geographical position can 
hardly be said to belong to India. Nor are its inhabitants less diverse '• 
than its physical aspects. It does nob indeed contain any of the -4 
aboriginal tribes of India, at least in their primitive barbarism; and 
its people, in common with those of neighbouring Provinces, include the 
peaceful descendants of the old Rajput rulers of tlie country, the sturdy 
Jat peasantry which forms the backbone of the village population of 
North-Western India, and the various races which are allied to thorn. 

But the nomad and still semi civilised tribes of its great central goring 
grounds, the Baloches of-its frontier, so distinct from all Indian races. 
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the Khakis, Aroras, Suds, Bhabras and Paraohas who conduct its 
commerce, and the l)ogras, the Kanets, the Thakurs and Ghirths of its 
hills, are almost peculiar to the Province; while the Gakkhars, the 
A wans, the Kharrals, Kathias, Khattars and many other tribes of the 
Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions present a series of problems sufficiently 
intricate to satisfy the most ardent ethnologist. Within the confines 
of the Province three distinct varieties of the great Hindi family of 
languages are to be found, two of them peculiar to the Punjab ,• while 
Baloclii, Kashmiri, Pashtu, and many of those curious hill dialects 
which are often not separate languages only because each is confined to 
the valleys of a single stream, have their homes withiu its borders, and 
Tibetan is spoken in the far mountains of Spiti. , 

3. Interest of the Provinces to the Sociologist. —To the ibbetson, § », 
student of religion and sociology the Provinces present features of 
peculiar interest. In the earliest days of Hinduism the people of the 
Punjab Proper were a bye-word in the mouths of the worshippers of 
Brahma, and Brahmanism has always been weaker there than perhaps in 
any other part of India. Neither Islam nor the Hindu religion has ever 
been able to expel from the lives of the people the customs and supersti¬ 
tions which they brought with them from the homes of their ancestors; 
and the worship of godlings unknown to the Hindu pantheon, the social 
customs which still survive in full fores among the majority of the nomin¬ 
al adherents of either religion, and the peculiar cults of the N ir,ferior and 
outcast races, offer for investigation an almost virgin field full of the 
richest promise. In the Punjab hills the Hindu religion and the caste- 
system to which it gave birth are to be found free in a very unusual 
degree from alteration by external influences, though doubtless much 
deteriorated by decay from within. Sikhism must be studied in the 
Punjab if at all, and among the Bishnois of the Ilariana is to be found a 
curious offshoot from the national religion which is peculiar to them 
alone. Tor the inquiry into primitive institutions and the early growth 
of property in land the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces afford 
material of singular completeness and importance. Tribal organisation 
and tenures are to be found nowhere in India in such primitive integrity 
as on the western frontier of the latter Province, while iu the eastern 
plains of the Punjab the village communities are typically perfect in 
their development. Between the two extremes every step m the grada¬ 
tion from one form to the other is exemplified, while in the hills of 
Kangra and Simla community of rights, whether based on the tribe or 
on the village, is unknown. 

The Punjab can show no vast, cities to rival Calcutta and Bombay ; 
no great factories, no varied mineral wealth ; but the occupations of its 
people are still nob without an interest of their own. The husbandmen 
of the Punjab furnish to the English market supplies of wheat. The 
pursuits of the nomad pastoral tribes of the western dodb-s and of the 
river populations of the Indus and Sutlej, the Powindah traffic of Dera 
Ghazi Khan and the salt mines of Jhelum are all well worthy of investi¬ 
gation and description ; while the silk and pashm fabrics and embroideries 
of Delhi, Ludhiana and Amritsar, the enamels of Multan, the damascen- 
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mg’ of SisUkot and Gujrat, the pottery of Multan, and the beautiful 
jewellery and miniature painting of Delhi, have acquired a fame extend- ~ 
ing far beyond the limits of the Province. 

Ibbebon, § 4. 4 Boundaries and Administrative DfvxsioNS.—The Punjab 

Province, together with Kashmir .. which lies to its north and the 
North-West Frontier Province on its.-west, occupies the extreme norths 
western corner of India Along its northern borders run the Himalayas ' * 
which divide it from Kashmir. On its west lies the North-West Fron- 
tier Province from which it is separated, broadly speaking, by the Indus 
river. To its south lies the great Rajputana desert, in which indeed is 
included a large part of Bahawalpur; while to the east the river Jumna, 
divides it from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

In shape the two Provinces are something between a dice-box and 
an liour-glass, the axes crossing at Lahore and the longer axis running 
nearly E. by S. The constriction in the middle is due to the fact that 
• the northern boundary runs up into the bills of Chamba and Kulu in 
the east and of Hazara in the west; while to the south the Punjab stretches 
down the fertile banks of the Jumna to the east and the Indus to the 
west, between which two rivers the arid desert _o£ Rajputana- extends 
northward to within a hundred miles of Lahore. ~ % • \ 

Ibbetson, § 5 . 5. The Punjab includes two classes ,of territory; that belonging to 

the British Crown, and that in the possession of the thirty-six feudatory 
chiefs of the Province, almost all of \whom pay tribute, in some form or 
other, aud all of whom are subject to a more or less stringent control. 
exercised by tlie Punjab Government. The-area of British territory isj ■ \ 
99,779 square miles and its population 19,974,956 ; ' the corresponding 
figures for the collective Native States are' 36,551 a.nd 4,212,794 v 
British territory is divided into 29 districts which are grouped under o ■ 
divisions, and each of which, except the sanitai-ium of Simla, comprises 
as large an area and population as can conveniently be controlled from 
its head-quarter's. The dominions of the thirty-six, native chiefs vary \ 
in size from the principalities of Patiala and Bahawalpur, with areas 
of 6,000 and 15,000 square miles and populations of 1,407,659 and 
780,641 respectively, and ruled over by chiefs subject only to the most 
general supervision, to the tiny State of Dadhi, with an area of 25 square 
miles and a total population of 244 souls whose ruler is independent in 
little more than name. • > 

Ibbetson, § 6. 0. The Himalayan Tract. —Along the. eastern portion of our 

northern border, and within the great net-work of mountain, ranges 
which fringe the central system of the Himalayas, are situated the States 
of Chamba, Mawli and Suket, with Bhshahr and the twenty smaller 
states which are under the charge of the Superintendent of Hill States at 
Simla and Sirmur, while among them lie the hill station of Simla a,nd 
the great Kaugra District, the . latter including the Kulu Valley which ■ . 
stretches up to the miglity range of tho»mid -11 imalayay, and the canton? 
of Ltihul and Spiti whicli, situated beyond the mid-Himalayas, belong 
geographically to Ladakh and Tibet rather than to India. This ^ moun¬ 
tainous tract includes an area of some 19,840 square miles, much of which 
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is wholly uninhabited, and a scanty population of about 1,539,000 souls 
living scattered about the remaining area in tiny hamlets perched on the 
hill-sides or nestling in the valleys, each surrounded by its small patches 
of terraced cultivation, irrigated from the streams which run down ovary 
gulley, or fertilised by the abundant rainfall of the hills. 

The people chiefly consist of hill Rajputs, including Th&kurs, Rathis 
and Rawats, and of Kanets, Ghirths, Brahmans and the Kolis or Dagis 
who are menials of the hills. They are, either by origin or by long 
isolation from their neighbours of the plains, very distinct from the latter 
in most respects ; and they speak dialects peculiar to the hills, though 
belonging to the Hindi group except in the trans-Himalayan cantons 
where Tibetan is spoken. They are almost exclusively Hindus, but 
curiously strict as regards some and lax as regards others of the ordi¬ 
nances of their religion. The nature of the country prevents the growth 
of large towns, trade is confined to the little that crosses the high passes 
which lead into Tibet, and the people are almost wholly rural, supple¬ 
menting the yield of their fields by the produce of numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats, and by rude home manufactures with which they 
occupy themselves during the long winter evenings. They keep very 
much to themselves, migration being almost confined to the neighbouring 
mountains and low hills. 

7. The Ethnography of the Eastern Hills. —In many respects 
the most interesting part of the Punjab is that which forms its north¬ 
eastern corner. In this, the eastern hills, are included the Himalayan area 
and the Siwalik range which separates it from the plains between the 
Beas and the Jhelum. Throughout this tract of low hills with wide dales 
and lofty mountains with deep and remote valleys the ascendency of a type 
of Rajput society is well marked, and this part of the Province might 
almost be called ethnograpbically the Rdjputana of the Punjab, as it has 
called its Switzerland from its physical characteristics. The hill 
Rajputs with their subordinate grades, the Ramis, Mia ns, R 4 this and 
Thakurs, are probably those among all the peoples of the Punjab who 
have retained their independence longest; and probably a still older 
element in its population is represented by the Kanets and Kolis, the 
Gaddis, Ghirths and Chahngs or Bahtis who form the mass of its agri¬ 
cultural classes. The Brahman is found disseminated all through this 
wide tract, and in many parts of the Himalayan area, for instance, in 
Kangra, Kulu., Chamba and the Simla Hills he forms a well-defined 
cultivating caste, distinct both from his' namesakes who exercise sacer¬ 
dotal or professional functions on the one hand and from the secular 
castes on the other. He is not however by any means rigidly en- 
dogamous, and the Hindu population of this tract is singularly homo¬ 
geneous, owing to the fact that liypergamy is the normal rule among 
and between all the castes which can be regarded as within the pale of Hin¬ 
duism. The ethnical character of the tract is due to its inaccessibility 
and remoteness from the lines which foreign inroads into India have 
always taken. Often invaded, often defeated; the Rajas of the Kangra 
Hills succumbed for a short period to the Mughals in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, but they soon threw off the imperial yoke; and it was reserved to 
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Eanjifc Singh to annex to his dominions the most ancient principalities in 
Northern India, and to penetrate into the remoter valley of Kulu. Tims 
the Kdugya Hills are that portion of the Punjab which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion which the number of real or nominal 
Hindus bears to the total population, but still more because there has 
»ever been any long-sustained Musalman domination, which should 
either loosen the bonds of caste by introducing among the converted 
people the absolute freedom of Islam in its purity, or tighten them by 
throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of their' Rajput rulers, 
more wholly intu the hands of their priests. It is here then that we 
might expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same state as that 
in which the first Muhammadan invaders found it when they entered 
the Punjab, but it is difficult to say with certainty, as Ibbetson wrote, 
that here the Brahman and the Kshatriya occupy positions most nearly 
resembling those assigned them by Mami. One is almost tempted to 
believe that the type of Hindu society still found in this tract preserves an 
even more archaic organisation than anything described by Manu, The 
Khatri is indeed found among the Gaddis of Kangra, but he is, if tradi¬ 
tion is to be credited, a refugee from the plains, whence he fled to escape 
Muhammadan persecution. The type of society found in the eastern 
hills no doubt bears many resemblances to that feudal Rajput system 
which was evolved, as far as can be seen at present, after the downfall 
of the Kshatriya domination in the plains of India, but it differs fi’om 
it in several respects. In this tract we do not find a distinct Rajput 
caste which disdains all marriage with the cultivating classes, but U ' 
Rajput class itself divided into two or three quite distinct grades, the 
lowest of which accepts brides from the Kanet or Ghirth. The oonstitu- . 
tiou of Rajput society in the Kangya Hills will be found fully described 
in the article on Rajputs. 

The Himalayan canton of Spiti is purely Tibetan by race and 
Buddhist by religion, while the cantons of British Lahul, Chamba- 
Lahul, and Kanur in Bashahr are half Indian and half Tibetan, Bud- ' 
dhistic in creed with an ever-thickening varnish of Hinduism. . 

8. From the borders of Chamba ? the westernmost portion of the 
tract, to the river Jliehim, the frontier between Kashmir and the Punjab 
lies immediately at the foot* of the mountains, which are wholly in¬ 
cluded in the former ; and the eastern hills are the only mountainous 
portion of the latter Province with the exception of the Salt Range and 
the country beyond it which adjoins the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. 

9. The Submontane Tiiact.— Skirting the base of the hills, and 
including the low outlying range of the Siwaliks, runs a narrow sub¬ 
montane zone which includes the four northern tahsils of Ambala with 
the Kalsia State, the whole of the Hoshiarpur District, the three northern 
tahsils of Gurdaspur, tahsils Zafarwai and Sialkot of the Sialkot Dis- 

* trict, and the northern portion of Gujrat. This submontane tract, 
secure in an ample rainfall and traversed by streams from the neighbour¬ 
ing hills, comprises some 6680 square miles of the most fertile and 
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thickly-peopled portions of the Province, and.is inhabited by a population 
of about 8,040,000 souls who differ UfeEle in race, religion, or language 
from their neighbours of the plains proper described below in paragiap ■ m 
17 to 20. The tract has only one town, SiiUUot, of more than bO,UlH) 
inhabitants,* its trade and manufactures are insignificant,-and its popula¬ 
tion is almost entirely agricultural and in the low hills’-pastoral. 

10. TjbCk Ethnography of the eastern subkonta^b.—A ll along 
the foot of the Siwaliks from Am ha la. to Gurd&spur the dominant 
population is Rajput and Jdt, interspersed with numerous foreign elements, 
such as Pathans, a few Mugfcats, Shaikhs, A wans, KlWkliars, apd^ many 
others. Of these elements all are modern, except the Rajputs ami 
possibly some J6t tribes. But in- the eastern part of the' Aigbala sub¬ 
montane the Jat is cerfaiftly a recent invader ; and he owes his position 
in this tract to the Sikh.inroads, Vhieh once carried the arms of tlib 
K balsa across the 'Jumna, Init only sucerfeded'iti permanently establishing 
a single Jat state of any importance, vis. that, of Kalsia in the Ambala 
.District which owes its name to one of the,Sikh rnids or companies. In this 
tract the Jat to some extent displaced the *R<>jput. whose most ancient 
tribes, the Chauhfin and Taoni, were dominant in H down to the Mughal 
period. How old their settlements in this tract* may be it is impossible 
to Bay, but tbe ChauMn at least^were probably firmly eslablisbed in the 

Ambala submontane before .the Muhammadan invasions. ' 

V '• - 

Further north beyond the Sutlej .the- II<jshiirpur submontane is held 
by Hindu Rajput tribes ov ■ Rajput _ tribes, partly converted to Islam. 
Their settlements undoubtedly owe their'origin to feudal grants made by' 
the Hill Rajas to military families under their own leaders as a condition 
of service against Muhammadan invaders from the plains. They may 
thus be regarded as outliers of the Hindu Rajput system of the Hima¬ 
layas. As a counterbalance to their power the Muhammadan emperors 
planted Path an colonies at a distance of 4 or 5 miles from the Siwaliks 
in a line stretching from the town of Haitana to the border' 'of the 
Garhshankar talisil, and the place-names of the district still mark a consi¬ 
derable number of these settlements, such as Umiur-Tandaj. Jahan- 
Khelan, and Gliilzian. ' 

Upon these irregular lines of opposing forces the. Sikh movement 
launched Jat tribes, but not in any great numbers. -The Kahhya and 
Eamgarhia mists obtained , large tracts in the north, but in the earlier 
period of the Sikh risings the Rajput states of the hills often afforded an 
asylum to the Sikh gurus and their followers. At one time the gut ns, 
wio had sought refuge in the Hill States of Sirmur, Month ancj Nala- 
o>arli, might'well have hoped to convert their Rajas to the Sikh faith, but 
as the Sikh power grew in strength the gurus visited the Hill Slates less 
frequently aud were content to establish strongholds at Una and Anand- 
pur in the Jaswan Dun. The Jat movement however did not even 
penetrate tbe barrier of the Siwalik, and their subseqitefrt cn«goachme>ts 
under Sikh chiefs had little permanent effect. The Jets, whose villages 
lie scattered all along the foot of the hills from Ambaki to Gui'daspur, 

♦This includes the Cantonment population. 
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S The western submon tane and the eastern plains . 

ar6 not separated by any definite line of demarcation from the Sikh Jats 
of the Central Punjab to the south-west or from the Jats of the western 
submontane to the west. Perhaps the only tangible distinction is that the 
Jats of the eastern submontane are, broadly speaking, Hindus, while 
those of the western submontane are Muhammadans, and those of the 
central districts Sikhs, but followers of all these religions are to be found 
in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the three groups, save that those of the eastern submontane 
never* 3 enjoyed the political importance which distinguished the Sikh 
Jats under the Khdlsa. The Jat of this tract cannot be regarded as in 
any sense unclev the Rajput. The J&t communities are independent or 
bis influence and stand aloof from him. They have no aspirations to be 
called Iia jput or to form matrimonial alliances with men of that caste. 
Some of the Manj Rajputs of Gurdaspur have no doubt become 3ats by 
status or are called Jats by others, hut as a rule the distinction between 
the two castes is rigidly fixed. 

II. The Ethnogkafhy of the western submontane. —Along 
the western part of the northern border of Gurdiispur, and all along the 
Jammu border in Sialkot, Gujvanwala. and Gujrat, the conditions close y 
resemble those found in the eastern submontane, but the line of demar¬ 
cation between Jat and Rajput is fainter. The true Jats, such as the 
Chima, Varaich and Tarar, are mainly confined to Sialkot and Gujran- 
wala. The typical Rajput tribes are found close under the Jammu Hills 
and include such interesting communities as the Bajju Rajputs and the 
Cliibbs, with many minor clans towards Gurdaspur. The Jat looks to 
the south for his affinities in religion and marriage, but the Rajput 
regards the Jammu Hills with their ancient principalities of Bhimbar, 
Rajauri and Jammu as his ancient home. And from Jammu and 
Kashmir the lower castes are also reinforced. Of the Jats ot the 
western submontane Sir Denzil Ihbetson wrote:— 

“ The most extraordinary thing about the group of Jat tribes found 
in Sialkot is the large number of customs still retained by them which 
are, so far as I know, not shared by any other people. They will be 
found described in Mr. Roe’s translation of Amin Ghand s Ifutory of 
Sialkot ,* and I eliall notice one or two of them. Nothing could be 
more instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and 
limits of this group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal 
descent. Another point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence ot 
an ancestor Mai, which may perhaps connect this group of tribes with 
the ancient Malli of Multdn. Some of their traditions ■'point to Sindh, 
while others are connected with the hills of Jammu. The whole group 
strikes me as being one of exceeding interest, and I much regret that I 
have no time to treat it more fully.” Further investigation has shown 
that their customs are more widespread than Sir Denzil Lbbetson thought, 
uot only among the Juts, but among such castes as the Khatns. 

12. The Eastern Plains.— The remainder of the Fmijab, with the 
exception of the tract cut off by the Salt Range which will ^described 

presently, consists of one vast plain, unbroken save by 

* A work of great value, despite its countless typographical errors. 



valleys within which the great Punjab livers ever shift their beds, and by 
the insignificant spur of the Aravalli mountain system which runs 
through the Gurga'on District and the south of Delhi and re-appears in 
the low hills of Chiniot and Kirana in Jhaug. A meridian through the 
city of Lahore divides this wide expanse into two very dissimilar tracts 
which may be distinguished as the Eastern and the Western Plains. 

East of Lahore the rainfall is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favourable seasons; bat over the 
greater portion of the area the margin is so slight that, save where the 
crops are protected by artificial irrigation, any material reduction in the 
supply entails distress if not actual famine; and while the Eastern 
Plains, comprising only a quarter of the area of the Province, include 
half its cultivation, nearly half its population, and almost all its most 
fertile portions, they also include all those parts which, by very virtue of 
the possibility of unirrigated cultivation, are peculiarly liable to disastrous 
failure of crops, 

13. Physical Divisions or the Eastern Plains.— A broad ibbetson,j 10 . 
strip parallel to the submontane zone partakes in a lower degree 

of its ample rainfall. It is traversed by the upper Sutlej, the 
Beds, the Ravi, the Bari Dodb Canal, and many smaller streams 
which bring down with them and deposit fertilising loam from the 

lower hills; irrigation from wells is everywhere easy, and the tract is 

even superior in fertility, security of produce, and populousness to the 
submontane zone itself. It includes tahsil Ambala and the ThSnesar 
tahsil now in the Karnal district, the northern portions of Patiala and 
Nabha, the whole of the Ludhiana, Julhmdur and Amritsar Districts 
and of the Kapurthala State, and so much of the Guvdaspur and Sidlkot 
Districts as is not included in the submontane zone. Its area is some 
8600 square miles and the population about 4,001,207 souls. 

14. The next fertile strip is that running along the eastern border Ibbetl0tli § n 
of the Province parallel to tbe river Jumm. It enjoys a fair average 

rainfall, it includes the low riverain tract along the Jumna itself 
where well irrigation is easy, the Saraswati ami its tributaries inundate 
a considerable area, and much of it is watered by the Agra and Western 
Jumna Canals, so that it is for the most part well protected against 
famine. It comprises the whole of the Delhi Division with the exception 
of the Kaithal and Rewari tahsils of Kamdl and Grggaon, together 
with the small state of Pataudi and the Gohana and Sarnpla tahsils of 
the Rohtak District : its area is about 4870 square miles, and its popula¬ 
tion some 1,727,431 souls. , 

15. Along the southern border of the tract runs the Hissar Dis- Ibbel80n g 
tviet with the small states of Dnjfa.a and Loharu, the Muktsar tahsil of 
Perozepur, the Rohtak and Jhajjat tahsils of the Rohtak District, the 
Rewari tahsil of Guygaofi, and some outlying portions of Patiala, 

Jnul 'and Nabha. This is the most unfertile portion of the tract. A 
large part of it skirts the great Rajputdna desert, the soil is often 
inferior, the rainfall always scanty and precarious, while, except 1ft the 
south-eastern corner, where alone wells can be profitably worked, 
irrigation is almost unknown save where tbe Western Jumna Canal 

; B 
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10 The eastern plains. 

enters Hissar and tlie Sutlej borders the Ferozepur District. 1 The area 
is about 11,570 square miles, and the population about 1,880/100. 
This and the central portion next to be described are the parts of the 
Punjab where famine is most to be dreaded? 

16. The remaining* or great central portion of the tract includes 
the greater part o£ the states of Patiala, N&bha and JTnd, the Kaithal 
tahsil of Ivarnal, the three northern tahsils of Perpzepur, the two eastern 
tahsils of Lahore, and the states of Farfdkotand M&ler Kofcla. Its area 
is some 9980 square miles and its population about 2,735,630. It occu* 
pies an intermediate position in respect of fertility between the two pro • 
ceding tracts, the rainfall generally being highest and the soil best to the 
east, west and north in the direction of the Jumna, the Sutlej and the 
hills, and lowest and worst in the centre and south, while to the north¬ 
east the Ghaggar system of hill streams inundates a certain area* 
and well irrigation is practised along the Sutlej and the northern 
border. 

17. Ethnography of the Eastern Plains.— The plains east 
of Lahore have thus been split up into zones of varying fertility by 
lines running for the most part parallel to the hills. But the boundaries 
which separate religion, race and language are somewhat different 
from these. A meridian through the town, of Sihrind or Sirliind, 
nearly due north of Patiala and once the capital of a. Mughal 
Siiba, butr razed to the ground by the victorious Sikhs in 1763 
in revenge for the assassination of the children of; Gum Govind 
Singh which had taken place there some 60 years before, roughly 
divides the Punjab Proper from Hindustan and the Panjabi from the 
Hindi language, and forms the eastern boundary of the Sikh religion. 
So much of the Punjab plains as lies east of that line, namely, the 
Delhi, Guyg&on, Kanial, Ambala and Rohtak Districts, and the States 
of Kalsia, Jmd and Pataudi, differs little if at all in the character of its 
population from tlye western districts of the United Provinces. 
Except in the Rohtak District, Jats form a smaller and Rajputs a 
larger proportion of the population than in the tract immediately to tlw 
west; while Kambohs, Roys and Gujavs are numerous in Ambala and 
Kama!, Tagas in Kama! and Delhi, Ahivs in Rohtak, Delhi and 
Gurgfion, and Meos and Kh&nz&das in Guygaon. 

The Hissdr District to the south of the tract differs from the 
districts just, mentioned chiefly in that, lying as it does on the confines 
of Bikaner, the dialect and people are more akin to those of 
Rdjputdna than to those of Hindustan, Rajputs being very numerous, 
and there being a considerable Ahir population. The religion is still 
Hindu, with a certain admixture of a carious sect called Bishnoi. The 
Sirsa tract which forms the western portion of the southern border of 
the tract was all but uninhabited till it came under English rule ; 
and it has drawn its settlers pretty equally from Hindu and Hindi- 

1 A certain area is also inundate! by the precarious floods of the lower (Thaggar, 

• But tlie Sirhind Canal opened in 1832 profcejt* a large pvrfc of the central and some 
portion of the southern tract. 
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speaking Hissar and Rnjputana and from the Sikh and Panjabi- 
speaking Jat state of Patiala, while its western portion is occupied 
by Muhammadan immigrants from the lower Sutlej. 

In all the remainder of the tract Panjabi is the language of the Ibbetson, § 16. 
people. Immediately below the hills Sikhism has obtained bat little 
hold, and the Hindu element, strong in Hoshiarpnr, gradually gives way 
to the Musalman as we pass westwards through Gurdaspur till it fades 
into comparative insignificance in Sialkot. But all the centre of the' 
tract, the great Phulkian States of Patiala, Jtnd and Nabha, the States 
of Paridlcot and Maler Kotla, and the •Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur, 

Lahore and Amritsar, and in a less degree of Jnllundur and Kapurthala, 
form the very centre and stronghold of the Punjab Sikhs, Even here 
however a very large proportion of the population is Musalman, a 
proportion constantly increasing from east to west; and it is the Hindu 
element alone which is displaced by the Sikh. In the matter of race 
the population of this portion of the tract is very uniform, Rajputs, 

Jabs, Gujars, and their allied tribes forming the staple of the agri¬ 
cultural population, largely supplemented by their attendant menials. 

Among the Siwaliks and immediately under the hills Jsfys are few and 
Rajputs and ^ Gbirths numerous, while somewhat farther south the 
proportion' of Jats increases and Gujars, Sainis and Araius, and in 
ICapurthala Katnbohs, Mahtons (Mahtams), and ^)ogras, become im¬ 
portant elements in the population. In the Lahore Division, Faridkot, 
and the Phulkian States the mass of the population is Jat ; though 
in Lahore, Ferozepur and Faridkot Katnbohs and Mahtarns, and in 
Ferozepur Dogras, hole] large areas, while in Patiala, Jind and Nabha 
there is a considerable admixture of Ahfre. The Changars and Sansis 
of Amritsar and the surrounding districts, the Bawarias of the upper 
Sutlej, the Rawals of the northern districts and Lahore, and the 
Aheris of the Delhi Division are curious outcast tribes, soma of them 
probably aboriginal • and as we pass westwards and northwards from 
Hindustan and Rajputana into the Province, the Bahia of the 
Delhi territory gives place to the Khatri of the central, the Sud of the 
northern, and the Arora 0f the western Punjab. 

f lie tract includes all the most fertile, wealthy and populous Ibbetaon, § VI - 
portions of the Province, and may be called the granary of the Punjab. 

Within it he the three great cities of Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore, 
besides a very large proportion of the larger towns; and the population 
is by comparison with that of the western Punjab largely urban. Trade 
and manutaetures flourish, while.with the exception of the south-west- 
waid portions where flocks and herds still pasture in exteusive hinnies, 
the greater part of the cultivable area is under the plough, 

, 18 - T 1 . 10 tkrpe most distinctive elements in the population of the 

eastern plains are the Sikh Jats of the central districts, the Jats 
mainly Hindu, of the south-eastern districts, and the Rajpdts of 
the country to the west of the Jumna. The so-called Jats of the 

of thS^ ai k ft W u StG1 ' n P , un -> ab P, ossess vve11 “arkld charactersties 
of then own, but directly we leave the Salt Range behind us and 
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12 The Juts of the south east. 

enter the tract which is under the influence of Lahore and Amritsar, 
directly in fact we come within the circle of $f \ religious influence 
as distinguished from the more political influence of the Sikhs, we find 
the line between J*t and Rajput sufficiently clearly marked, The 
Jat indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself .Rajput origin, but a 
Varaich for instance does not say that he is still a Rajpijt. He is a 
Jat and content to be so. The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism 
Rajputs were at a discount. The equality of all men preached by Gum 
Govind disgusted the haughty Rajputs, 'and they refused to join his 
standard. They soon paid the penalty of their pride. The Jat6 who 
composed the great mass of the K balsa rose to absolute power, and the 
Rajput who had despised them was the peculiar object of their hatred. 
Their general policy led them to cut off such poppy-heads as had not 
sprung from their own seed, and their personal feeling led them to treat 
the Rajput, who as a native-born leader of the people should have joined 
them, and who would if he had done so have been a very important 
element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness. 
The old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence, if 
not the virtual disappearance, of the Rajput gentry in those districts 
where Sikh sway was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering 
are far more clearly marked oft* from the Rajputs than are those of the 
western plains where everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt Range 
Tract where everybody who is not an Arab or a Mughal calls himself 
a Hijput ; indeed there is if anything a tendency here to call those 
Jats who are admitted to be Rajputs further west. Only on the edge 
of the group, on the common border line of the Sikh tract, the Salt 
Range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, Gotukl, R&njha and Tarar 
claim some to be Jats and some to be Rajputs. The first two were 
described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson under Rajputs, the last under 
Jats, bub this was more as a matter of convenience than of ethnic 
classification. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract are, except perhaps on the 
confines of the Gujranwala Bar, essentially agricultural, and occupy the 
same social position as do those of the eastern plains, whom indeed 
they resemble in all respects. The Jats of the Sikh tract are 
the typical Jats of the Punjab, including all those great # Sikh 
Jat tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent history. 
They occupy the central districts of the Punjab, the upper Sutlej and 
the great Sikh States of the eastern plains. All that has been said 
regarding* the absence of any wish on the part of the Jats of the Khalsa 
to be aught but Jats, applies hero with still greater force. A Sidhu 
claims indeed Rajput origin, and apparently with good reason. But 
he is now a Sidhu Jat, and holds that to be a prouder title than Bhatti 
Rdjput. The only tribe among this group of which any considerable 
numbers return themselves as Rajputs pre the Virk; and among them 
this has happened only in Gujranwdla, on the extreme outskirts of the 
tract. These men are the backbone of the Punjab by character and 
physique as well as by locality. They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of 
great independence, industry and agricultural skill, and collectively form 
perhaps the finest peasantry in India. The Jats of the Sikh tract 
are essentially husbandmen, and the standard of agricultural practice 
among those at any rate of the more fertile northern districts is as high 
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_ any portion of the Province. Special attention may be 
called to the curious traditions of the Bhular, Man, and Her tribes, which 
claim to be the original nucleus of the Jatfcaste, 

19. The J ats ok the South-Eastern Plains. —The group of Jat 
tribes, which occupies the Jumna Districts with Jind, Hohtak and 
Hissar, call themslves Jat not Jat,* and are the same people in every 
respect as the J tits of the Jumna-Ganges Do-tb and the lower Jumna 
valley, differing however in little save religion from, the great Sikh 
Jat tribes of the Maiwa; though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they 
dp the wide unirrigated plains of the central states, are of slightly 
finer physique than their neighbours of the damper riverain. The 
eastern Jits are almost without exception Hindu, the few among them 
who are Musalman being known as Mula or " unfortunate/' and 
elating their conversion almost without exception from an ancestor who 
was taken as a hostage to Delhi and there forcibly circumcised^ Indeed 
these men were not unfrequently received back into caste on their return 
from captivity, and their descendants are in this case Hindus, though still 
known as Mula; Their traditions show them to have come up either 
from Bikaner and liajputina, or northwards along the Jumna valley, 
and very few of them appear to have come from the Punjab 1o the 
Jiunna. The Jafsof Giargaon indeed still look upon the Raja of Bhart- 
pur as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an 
impression on their minds that old men stiii refer to it as the era from 
which they date eyents* * 

The Jat of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than 
the Sikh Jat; and that chiefly because his wom m assist him so largely 
in the field, performing all sorts of agrieultural labour, whether light 
or heavy, except ploughing/for which they have not sufficient strength, 
aVid sowing^which is under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confine' 
to the male sex. Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass 
into the Sikh tract, women cease to perform the harder kinds of field¬ 
work, even among the Jats ; while in Musalman districts they do not 
work at all in the fields. So essentially is the Jat a husbandman, and 
so especially is he the husbandman of these parts, that when asked his 
caste he will quite as often reply zamiuddr as Jat, the two names being 
in that sense used as synonymous. The social standing of the Jat is 
that which the Gtijar, Alur, and Ror enjoy ; in fact these four castes eat 
and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes who practise 
karewa or widow-marriage, a good deal below the Rajput, but fat* above 
the castes who grow vegetables, such as Arain and Mali. If the social 
scale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion they come below 
Banias who are admittedly better Hindus. But the manly J&fc despises 
the money-grubbing Bania, and all other castes and tribes agree 
with him. 

*Or, more accurately, Jafcfc, the double (i compensating for the loss of the long 0 . 
The difference is purely dialectical aud to speak of Jats and Jatfcsare racially distinct, 
as is done in E H. I. IV, p. 240 , is absurd and misleading Tho Muhammadan peasantry 
of the Punjab are not necessarily Jet* or Jats though many Ja^s and J&tfts are Muhamma¬ 
dans. 
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The Hdjputs of the south-east. 

In the extreme south-eastern comer of the Punjab the Jats who 
have come in from the north and west, from Rajputaiia and the Punjab, 
are known as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original Jut tribes of 
the neighbourhood who are collectively called Hole, the two sections 
abstaining from intermarriage and having in some respects different 
customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting* place of races, where the Bagri 
Jat from the Bikaner prairies, the Sikh Jat from the MaUva, and the 
Musalman Jat from the Sutlej valley, meet the Jat of Hissar, the last 
are distinguished as Desi and the Musalman Jats as Pachhade or 
western ; but these terms appear to be unknown to the people in their 
respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Desi Jat 
over the stunted Bagri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Sutlej is 
most strikingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Delhi, Rohtak, 
and Karnal, and indeed of the other land-owning castes who have for 
the most part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known 
as Dehia and Haul&nia. The following passage from Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson^s Settlement Report of Karmil and Panipat describes these 
factions': — 

“ The Dehias are called after ft Jat tribe of that name, with its head-quarters 
about Bhafcg&nw in Sun pat, having originally come from the Bawarm near Delhi. 
The Haulania faction is headed by the Ghatwdl or Malak Jats, whose head-quarters 
are Dher-ka-Almlana in Gohana, and who were, Owing to their successful opposition 
to the Rajputs, the accepted heads of the Jats in these parks # Some, one 
of th,e. emperors called them in to assist him in coercing the Mandaliar R&jpcjs, 
and thus.the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jatft growing powerful, 
became jealous of the supremacy of the Ghatwals and joined the MandatArs against 
them. Thus the countiw-side was divided into two factions ; the G&jars and Tagai 
of the tract, the Jaglan J&ta of thapa Naultha, and the La.tmav Jats of Rohtak 
joining the Dehias, and the Huda flats of Rohtak and most of the «Jat^ of the tract 
except the Jaglan* joining the Haulanias. Ha the Mutiny, disfcudiances took^ place 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the Mandahars of the Narclak 
ravaged the Hauhmias in the south of the tract. And in framing my sails I had 
to alter my proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I included 

with Hauhmias, and which objected in consequence. The Dehia is also called the 
Jat, and occasionally the Mandah&r faction. Even Sir H. Elliot seems ^ to have 
been unaware of the existence of these factions. The Jats and Rajputs seem? 
independently of these divisions, to consider each other, tribally speaking, as 
natural enemies ; and I have often been assured by Jats, though I do not believe it, 
that they would not dare to go into a Rajput village at night.’ 7 

Mr. Maeonachie quoted a Delhi tradition which makes two 
brothers from Rajputana called Mom and Som the respective ancestors 
of the HauUnia Rajputs of the Doab and the Haul&nia Jats of 
Rohtak, 

Here again, in the south-eastern districts the distinction between 
Jdt and Rajput is definite and well-marked, the. Jat nearly always 
practising and the RAjpufc almost always abstaining from harem; 
though Ibbetson did not think that here a family could raise itself from 
the former to the latter caste by discontinuing the custom, as would 
appear to be possible elsewhere. 
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20. The "Rajput op the Eastern Districts. —The Rijput tribes of this ibbetaon, 
tract are divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confin- § 444 
ed to the Delhi territory, at least as Rajputs proper, and are roughly 
arranged in order from north to south down the Jumna valley, and 
then westwards through Rohtak and Hissar. The last four tribes carry 
on the series through Patiala, Ferozepur and Gujranwala, and connect 
the Rajputs of the eastern with those of the western plains.. The first 
group belongs chiefly to the great royal families of the ltitjputs who, 
occupying the Delhi territory, have not as a rule superseded their old 
tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often the case in the 
west of the Punjab. The great majority of them are descendants of the 
Tun war and Ghauhdn dynasties of Delhi. Their local distribution is fairly 
well marked, the Tunwav lying to the north-west of the first group, and 
shutting off the Jat tribes'of tin- central plains from the Rajputs of the 
Delhi territory, their line being broken only by the Chauhan colony on 
the Ghaggar of the Hissar border. Next to them come the Chauhan, 

Mandahav and Pundit of the Kurukshetr, and the Rawat, Gaurwa, 

Bargujar and Ji'ulu of Delhi and Gnrgaon followed bv the Jatu, them¬ 
selves Tunwar, and the Bagri of Hissar. The Punwar colony of 
Rohtak is an off-shoot of the"Punwars of the western plains. The Jits 
of this tract are very largely if not wholly tvue, .Tats, who preserve 
strong traditions as to the Rajput tribes from which they claim to he 
descended. The Rajput of these parts is a true Rajput. Living in 
the shadow of Delhi, the capital of his ancestral dynasties, he _ clings to 
the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for little other 
occupation is left him ; but he cultivates badly, for his women are more 
or less strictly secluded and never work in the fields, while be considers 
it degrading to actually follow the plough, and will always employ 
hired ploughmen if he'can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle- 
grazier and as great a cattle-thief” His tribal feeling is strong, and 
the heads of the village or local group of villages have great influence. 

He is proud, lazy, sometimes turbulent, but generally with something 
more of the gentleman about him than we find in the moTO rustic Jat. 

21. The Western Plains. -- The great, plains lying to the west of ibbet»on, §18. 
the Lahore meridian present a striking contrast to those to the east of 
that line. They form the common terminus of the two Indian monsoons, 
which have exhausted themselves of their vapour before they reach 
their goal; arid the rainfall, heaviest in the north and east and decreasing 
towards the west and south, is everywhere so scanty that cultivation with¬ 
out irrigation is absolutely impossible. But in this very circumstance 
they find their security against famine or distress from drought; for their 
cultivation is almost independent of rain, a failure of which means little 
worse than a scarcity of grass, in itself a sufficiently serious calamity 1 . 

In many parts, indeed, more danger is to be anticipated from excessive 
floods than from deficient rainfall. T^e tract is traversed throughout 
its length by five great rivers, the Sutlej, Rivi, Clienab, Jhelum and 

1 Rain, of course, is needed here as elsewhere. But its absence paeaus only » 
cli mini shod yield, and not none at all; and so little Is sufficient if the fall comes at the 
right time, and absolute drought occurs so seldom, that the crops may be said never to fail 
from this cause. 
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The races of the western plains . 



Indus; and along* either side of each of these runs at a distance of a 
few miles a more or less distinctly marked bank, which defines the 
excursions of the river within recent times as it has shifted from side 
to side in its course. These banks include between them strips of low- 
lying land which are periodically inundated by the rising floods as 
the winter snows of the Himalayas melt under the summer sun, or in 
which the nearness of the sub-soil water makes well-irrigation easy. 
All outside these narrow boundaries is a high arid plain. Beyond the 
Indus, and between the Sutlej and the Jhelum and its continuation 
in. the Chenab, it consists of soil which, wherever water is available, 
is sufficiently fertile save where north of the Sutlej that saline efflorescence 
which has so puzzled geologists clothes the surface for miles together 
like a recent fall of suow. But between the Indus and the Jhelum- 
Chenab and south of the Sutlej it is covered by great parallel lines of 
rolling sand separated by narrow hollows in which the original soil is 
exposed. 


Ibbetson, § 19. The Gujranwalaand Wazirabad tahsils of the GujrauwAla District 1 
secure a fair amount of rain by their vicinity to the hills. Numerous 
streams, for the most part of intermittent flow, which run down from 
the Sulairaan mountains to join the Indus, and innumerable small 
inundation canals carried out from the Sutlej, the Lower Chenab, the 
Upper Jhelum, and the Lower Indus across the zone of well-irrigation 
into the edges of the central steppes render cultivation possible along 
their courses; while wells sunk in the long hollows of the Thai or sandy 
desert and the drainage of the Bar or stiff loam uplands collected in 
local depressions perform a similar office. But though some of the 
finest wheat in the world is grown on the wells of the western Thai, the 
proportion of the area thus brought under the plough is wholly insignifi¬ 
cant. The remainder of the tract is covered by low stunted bush and 
salsolaceous plants and with short grass in good seasons. Over this 
range great herds of camels which thrive on the saline herbage, and of 
cattle,'sheep and goats. They are tended by a nomad population which 
moves with its flocks from place to place the grass is consumed 
and the scanty supply of water afforded by the local hollows 
exhausted, or in search of that change of diet which camels love 
and the Varying local floras afford. The tract includes the whole 
of the Multan Division and the S,tate of Bahawalpuv, the Districts 
of Shdhpur and Gujranwala, the greater part of Gujrafc, and the two 
western tahsils of Lahore 1 . Its area is some 60,870 square miles'or 
more than two-fifths of that of the whole Province, while its popu¬ 
lation, numbering about 4,885,000 souls* includes little more than 
one-fifth of the people of the Punjab, and it comprises not one-quarter 
of the total cultivated area. 


1 In physical characteristics parts of (Jujrduwala, Gujrtit and Lahore belong rather to 
the northern portion of the eastern plains; but as they lie west of the Lahore meridian and 
their area is small, they have been included in this tract of which they form the north' 
eastern corner. 
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22. Natural Divisions of the Western Punjab. —It is the fashion ibbetsou, § 20. 
to describe the Punjab Proper as marked off by its rivers into six great 

Doabs which constitute the natural divisions of the Province. This 
description is true in a sense; but the sense in which it is true possesses 
but little significance, and its chief merit seems to be that it can easily 
be verified" by reference to a map- To the east of the Lahore meridian 
such rivers as there are lie close together, the whole of the country 
between and beyond them is comparatively populous, and there are no 
natural boundaries of any great importance. But west of that meridian, 
or throughout the greater portion of the Punjab Proper, the real 
obstacles to inter-communication, the real barriers which separate the 
peoples one from another are, not the rivers easily crossed at any time 
and often fordable, in the cold weather, but the great arid steppes 
which lie between those rivers. The advance of the agricultural tribes 
has followed almost invariably the courses of the great rivers, the new¬ 
comers having crept along both banks of the streams and driven the 
nomads from either side into the intermediate Doabs, where they have 
occupied the portions nearest the river lands from which they had been 
ejected, leaving the median area of greatest aridity as an intangible but 
very effectual line of separation. 

23. Ethnografhy of the Western Plains. —Between the Sulai- lbbetson, §21. 

mans and the great sandy deserts of Bahawalpur and the Sindh-S&gar Doab 1 , 

the dominant race is Baloch. Descending from the hills this Iranian peo¬ 
ple overcame a miscellaneous collection of tribes which, still forming a very 
large proportion of the population, have been included by their conquerors 
under the semi-contemptuous term of .Tat—here an occupational as much 
as an ethnological designation—till they have themselves almost for¬ 
gotten their original face. In the remainder of the tract the divisions 
of the people are rather tribal than racial, the great majority of them 
being Jate and Rajputs, or belonging to races, perhaps in some cases 
of aboriginal origin, which can now no longer be distinguished from 
them. In Gujrfit the importance of the Gujar element is indicated by 
the name of the district, while Sayyids are numerous to the south-west. 

The number of clans into which the people of these great plains are divided 
is enormous. The Daudpotra, Joiya, Wattu, Dogar and Mahtam of the 
Sutlej, the Kharral and Kathia of the Rivi, the Sial and Kholrhar of 
the Chenab, and the Khokhar and Tiwana of the Jhelum, are some of 
the most important. The curious river-tribes of the Sutlej and Indus, 
the Jhabel, Kehal and Kutana, also present many interesting features. 

The Indus Pathans and a certain proportion of the Baloches speak 
their national Pashtu and Balochi. The remaining population of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, Mult&n and Bahawalpur speak Jatki, a 
language holding an intermediate position between Pan jabi and Sindhi. 

Panjabi is the speech of the remainder of the tract. The population is 
essentially Muhammadan, the proportion being largest on the west and 
smallest to the east and south. Multan is the only town of just upon 
100,000 inhabitants, and the population is very markedly rural. There 
is no manufacture of importance, and the important fowindah traffic be¬ 
tween India and the countries to the west only passes through the tract 

1 The Sindh-Sagar Doib lies between the Indus and the Jhelum and Chenab. 

D 
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I bbetson, § 22. 


The Salt Range. 



on its way to the commercial centres of Hindustan. Pastoral pursuits 
occupy a more important position than in the rest of the Punjab, agri¬ 
cultural produce being largely supplemented by clarified butter, wool, 
hides and barilla. 

24. The Salt Range Tract. —There still remains to be described 
the north-western corner of the Punjab. Situated in the angle occupied 
by the Salt Range and separated from the rest of the Province by 
the upper Jhelum, it includes the Districts of Attock, Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum. It presents in almost every respect the strongest possible 
contrast with the Punjab Proper, and indeed, as has already been 
remarked, can hardly be said to belong to India save by mere geogra¬ 
phical position. The outer Himalayas, crossing the Jhelum, run up the 
eastern boundary of the Rawalpindi District and cut off the Murree 
and part of the Kahuta tahsils. There they and the mid-Himalaya meet 
on the banks of the Indus in a confused mass of mountains. The 
curved ranges which connect the extremities of the mid-Himalayas with 
the Safed Koh by the Salt Range which, starting from opposite the 
point where the mid-Himalayas abut upon the Jhelum, runs along the 
right bank of the river through the south of the Jhelum and the north 
of the Shahpur District, crosses the Indus in the north of Mianwali, and 
turning down the right bank of the Indus through the latter District, 
enters the North-West Prontier Province and follows the boundary 
between Bannu and Dera Ismail Khdn till it joins the Sulaimtins. Rising 
abruptly from the river and the great desert which lie to the south of it, 
the Salt Range of Jhelum and Shahpur falls away imperceptibly to the 
north into a great table-land enclosed by the range itself, the Hazara 
hills, and the river Indus, crossed in every direction by chains of low 
hills, and cut up by the streams which issue from them into innumerable 
ravines. It is this table-land which constitutes the Districts of Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi. 


PART II.—HISTORICAL NOTES. 

No attempt will be made in this compilation to give a history of the 
Punjab in the ordinary sense of that term, but the following notes are 
intended to sum up from the imperfect and fragmentary data at present 
available, all that is known of the ancient political and ethnic conditions 
of the Punjab and North-West Frontier :— 

Pbe-histohy. 

In the domain of pre-history nothing has been done for the Punjab 
and probably very little will ever be found possible of achievement. 
Its plains were formed of vast alluvial deposits which must have con¬ 
cealed all prehistoric remains beyond hope of recovery, save by some 
lucky accident, and the physical features of the hills are rarely favour¬ 
able to their preservation, 

The Stone Age has left its traces in India, but paleolithic relics are 
mostly localised in the South, while the neolithic artifacts are much more 
widely spread. The distribution of the latter is naturally Influenced 
by the prevalence of rooks suitable for their manufacture.. Neolithic 
implements are found over the greater part of Southern India, but in¬ 
stances of their occurrence in the Punjab, Rajputana, and Sind, except at 
Rohri, are rare. Some finds of prehistoric pottery in Baloohistan are 
tentatively considered to be neolithic. 

The first use of iron in Northern India must be carried back to a 
very remote antiquity. The literary evidence indicates^ its introduction 
into the North-West subsequently to the composition of the JRig Veda 
but before the Atharoa Veda was written and the latter work is not 
later than 1000 BO. Before that date copper occupied the place of iron. 
Alb the Indian implements discovered are certainly of extreme antiquity 
and must be dated back to before 1000 B. C. 

At two sites in Balochistan implements of practically pure copper 
have been found. At Mathura, east of the Jumna, Cunningham ex¬ 
cavated a flat copper celt and copper harpoon heads are said to have been 
frequently found in its vicinity. At Tvohistan Hill and lank, probably 
not very far from Gwadar, in Western Baloehistao, copper arrow heads 
have been discovered. These and other finds in Northern India carry 
the range of copper implements all over that area from the Hugh on the 
east to the Indus on the west, and from the foot of the Himalayas to 
the Cawnpore district, but no specimens from the Punjab havo been 
recorded. 

Thus India as a whole had no Bronze Age. 1 In Southern India the 
neolithic period passed directly into that of iron, but in Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the neolithic period and the Iron Age, 
The South was severed from all intercourse with the North, and in 700 
B C. Panini, who was bom at Salatura, (Lahor) in the Peshawar 
valley, knew nothing of the South, but about that time the intrusive 
northern races began to penetrate the broad and nearly impassable 
barrier of forest which then covered the natural defences of the Yin- 
dhyaus and their associated races. 

l Tlib is also Canon Green well's conclusion : nee Vincent Smith, Ths Copper Age and 
Prehistoric Bronx# Implements of India, Ind* Ant. t 1907, p. 53. 
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The Iranian dominion. 


The Dravidian element. 



Is there any Dravidian element in Northern India ? The problem 
is a difficult one. A Dravidian speech survives among the Brahui of 
Baloehistan, but none is traceable in the Punjab. The question not only 
remains insoluble but raises further and larger questions. Sten Konow 
has detected some resembles between Dravidian and the remains or the 
Etruscan language, 1 but Prof. J ules Martha, the latest writer on this 
subject, says nothing of this theory and regards Etruscan as a branch or 
the’Finno-Ugrian group of languages. 

The antiquity of the Vedic culture. 

Scholars are divided in opinion as to the probable date of the rise 
or introduction of the Vedic culture into India, and the Aryan invasions 
may date back to a period as remote as 3000 B. C. or even earlier, but 
it is certaiu that the 15th century B. C. saw chiefs in northern Mesopo¬ 
tamia bearing Aryan names or worshipping Vedic deities, and this fact 
lends some support to Kennedy’s view that the Aryan conquest of the 
Punjab can scarcely have taken place before 1700 B. C. and may well 
have been a century or two later. 2 Sten Konow accepts this view and 
points out that it is consistent with the linguistic evidence. 

The Iranian Dominion. 

As we shall see presently the great Persian empire which was over- 
thrown by Alexander the Great had established its power on the confines 
of the Western Punjab and deputed a Greek to explore or survey the 
Indus. These facts point to a strong Iranian influence over India cen¬ 
turies after the pre-historic Aryan invasions, and Parishta s History of 
the Muhammadans in Mia preserves many traditional detoils of .he 
Iranian dominion over the North-West Frontier of India and the Punjab 
and the present writer wishes to invite special attention to Ins Chapter 
on the Hindoos . What Farishta tells us has not received the attention 
it deserves. He is a careful historian and his statements appear to be 
founded on authorities, lost to us, but trustworthy, and to be handled by 
him in a critical spirit. For instance he is quite sound m his account of 
the origin of the Rajputs. 8 Ashe says the Brahman and Kshatriya 
existed* from time immemorial, but the Rajputs ate only known since 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga They attained power after Vikramajib s 
demise something more than 1600 years ago (when be wrote) and he 
derives'their origin from the children of rajas by female slaves, the sons 
of Raja Sdraj being the first to bear the title of Rajput. 

The history of Raja Suraj is closely connected by him with that of 
Persia He makes Krishna, 4 elected king by the people ot Behar, con¬ 
temporary with Tahmorasp 8 of Persia. Krishna s eldest sou Mahraja 

, R Ai a, 190*1, p. 2, and La Langue Utr.isqw, reviewed in Athmmum, Jany. 1911. 

V J. R a. S., 1909, pp. 1119 and 1108. 

» Pp. Vxiii-iv of Briggs’ Translation. 

, parfehta is careful to point out that this is uot the Krishna of Mathra. 

» i n,«.ntlv the Talamurs, called the Dev-haul or Magician-binder, of MiiKolm 
pai H. rated Persia for 30 years and was succeeded by the 

££2 JU, Who feu before Zuhik. 
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succeeded him and divided the people of India into tribes (? castes). He 
named the [Rajput] tribes Rahtor, Chauhan, Pumvar, Bais etc. after the 
chiefs of each. ' He kept up a friendly intercourse with Persia, but his 
nephew Dongur Sain sought refuge with Farfdun of Persia and the 
latter king despatched a force under his son Kurshasp 1 to invade the 
Punjab, and Mahraja, was compelled to cede a part of his kingdom—doubt¬ 
less a part or the whole of the Punjab—to Dongur Sain. Passing by the 
interesting statement that the islands of Acheen, Malacca, P egu and 
the Malabar coast broke away from his empire, Farishta tells us that 
it was simultaneously threatened by an attack on its north-west 
frontier and that Mahraja was compelled to send his lieutenant M61 
Chand of M&lwa* to defend the Punjab but was obliged to cede it to 
Persia. Some writers, adds Farishta, say that Farfdun even possessed 
the Punjab and that the descendants of his son Kurshasp held it to¬ 
gether with Kabul, Tibet, Sind and Nfmroz down to the time of.Rdstum, 
i. e. for four generations. 1 

Farishta’s account may have to be supplemented from the Tabaqdt- 
i-Ndnri. When Farfdun had deposed the sorcerer Ziihdk he despatched 
an army to dispossess Bust/im who held the dominion of Hindustan 
at the hand of Zuhak whose descendant he was, and Bustam retreated 
into Shignan and Barnian and eventually devoted his energies to the 
colonization of the mountains of Gfbor. He made peace with Farfdun 
and the Arab tribes akin to Zuhak took up their abode in those monnta- 
nous tracts, and from him Muhammad of Ghor claimed descent. 

Mahraja, after a reign of 700 years, was succeeded by Kesu Rai who 
invoked the aid of Manuchahr against the Rajas of southern 
India. Sam 3 , son of Nariman, was sent to his assistance and they joined 
forces at Jalandhar in the Punjab. The allies compelled the recalcitrant 
rulers to pay homage to Kesu Rai. Mamr Rai, son of Kesu Rai, 
succeeded him in Oudh, but he forgot his debt to Persia and when the 


1 Farishta distinctly speaks of Gurshasp as the son of t ariduu. Bat- 


J&rashld 

I 

Atrut 
' | , 

Jjiirshasp 

Nariua&u . 

I 

♦Sara 


Farfdun 


Seim or 
Salm. 


~r~ 

Tur or 
Tuj> 


'} 


Krij or Iraj 
Parichabr 
Puslmng. 
Manuchahr. 


Zal 

Rustam. m f „ 

are the pedigrees given in Malcolm, pp. 24 and 21. The TabaqAU-N a-nrl gives the sons 
vf Farfddn as italicised and says that Iraj held Iraq with Hind and Sind, white the 
Rauza t-ut-Tdhirin says he held Khor&an with only a portion of Hind and Sind t T. N„ 
I, p. 308. 

i Farishta expressly says that it derives its name from Mil Chand. It appears to be 
the Milwa of Central India, not the tract in the Punjab. 

a Hereditary pri ncc of Seistiin, according to Malcolm, p. 24. 
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Turk, Afrasiab, king of Tur&n, invaded that kingdom, he wrested the 
Punjab from Za^ 1 the son of Sim, and made Jalandhar his capital. 
Ite acknowledged fealty to Afrasiib and it remained in his possession till 
ifcaikob&d deputed Rustdm, son of Zal, to reconquer it. Rustum 
expelled Manir Rai and placed Sdraj, a Hindu chief, on the throne* 
He gave his sister's daughter to ^tustdm, and died after a reign of 
250 years ! Of his 35 sons Bhai E&j6, the eldest, succeeded, and some 
say that he invested his brothers with the title of Rajput. But he 
abandoned the regulations established by Mahr&ja and incurred the 
enmity of Kidar, a Brahman of the Siwdlik mountains. Here Farishta 
or his translator must be alluding to the Siwdlik kingdom—Sapada** 
laksha. Kid&r defeated him and took his kingdom, but had to pay 
tribute to his contemporaries Kai-Kaus 2 and Kai-Kbdsrau, 

Farishta's account now becomes confused. Afrasi&b re-appears on 
the scene. He confers the government of India on Rabat, son of 
Sankal Raji 3 of Lakhnauti or Gaur in Bengal, but Rohat dying with¬ 
out issue Mahraj a II, a Kachwah& Rajptit of Manv&r, places himself 
on the throne and his nephew Kidjk* wrests the Punjab from Rusttim/s 
descendants. He lived for Some time in Bahera (? Bhera), but built the 
fortress of Jammu where he left Durga, the- Bdlh4s 4 , one of his 
kinsmen, in charge, but Durga allied himself with the Khokars 5 and 
Chaubea 6 , * the ancient Zamindars of the Punjab/ and with the hill 
people between K&bul and Kandhlr and expelled Kidar Raja from the 
Punjab* 

1 Zal-i-zar — Z&l of the golden hair—held the city of Zabnl, which gave its name to 
Zabulietan. It was also called the city of Znhik, and Vign e—(Qhdjsni, Kabul and Afghan.’ 
iskin, p. 109)— described its positiou thus -—‘On the continuation of the oven-topped 
ridge of the Sar-i-Koh [which fta verty — Notes on Afghdnistdn, p. 507—says is the 
crest of the gr?aiy range of Mill tar Sal aim an, hounding the Ghazni state on the east] 
aro to bo seen, as I wis informed, tha rutus of a largo city, called Zohaka, after the king 
who reigned tliero before tho time of the Mumlmen/ The ruins of Zabul appear to lie in 
the Maid&n-i* Rustam according to liavorty (op, cit.j p. 456). For a note on ZdbulistAn see 
the Appendix to this Part. 

3 Son of Kaikobid, 

s Sankal Raja, according to Farishta, founded Lakhnauti in Bengal, after usurping 
Kid4r*s throne. He maintained &%vast army and refused to pay tribu»e to Afrasi&b, and 
Fxratt'Wisa, the waz(r of Afrasi&b, was sent against him with 60,000 Turki horse, but 
compelled to retreat. AfrasUb however joined him with 100,000 horse and carried off 
Sankal Rdja to Turin, where ho was eventually killed in action by Rustum. Malcolm 
is completely silent as to this episode. Possibly this is tho Shankal ‘ King of Sind ’ who 
supplied Bahrain Gor with 12,000 or 1000 sweet-voiced minstrels from his kingdom. 
They became the ancestors of the present Luri or Lull, the musician gy psy trite, of 
modern Persia : A. G. VVoolner in Punjab Historical Society’s Journal\ II, p. 120. 
Localtradition in S ah iraapur preserves the name of a ' Muhammadan tyrant/named 
Afrdsa, who burnt down the sacred grave iu Kankhal near Hard war; OakuUa Meview, 
1874, p. 194. 

Which tribe has inhabited that country ever since/’ adds Farislita. 

6 Farishta says Gakhars, hut he always confuses them with the Khokhars and the latter 
must be meant. 

«The name Ohaubea is extremely ptffczling. Conjeeturally it is misreading of Joiya 
b»t this is very uncertain. We rind Cliaubfo as a Tartar name (Malcolm I, p. 61, note). 
But Bahrain who took: possession, of the Persian throne In 591 A. L>.—at a much later 
period—was also called Ckaubfn, or tho f stick-like/ probably from liis appearance ; (ibid) 
p. 162, note 2). 
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'hese tribes, hitherto separate, now formed a single powerful state 
and Farishta imagined them to be those now called Afghans, though he 
quotes no authority for his theory. After Kiddr’e death Jai Chaiid 
usurped the throne. He was ‘contemporaneous with Biihmati and 
Diirab. Dahla his brother 1 usurped the throne and founded 
Delili. He was however attacked by P’hiir, a Raja of Kumaun, 2 
and taken prisoner. P'hur refused to pay the Persian tribute* 
and opposed the inroad of Alexander, according to f the Brahmmieal 
and other historians/ After P'hur’s death Sansar Chand (Chandra 
Gupta) made himself master of Tndk,, but sent tribute to Gtfdarz,* 
king of Persia, nntil Juna, nephew of ‘P'hur, regained the throne. He 
was a contemporary of Ardeshir Babegin* who invaded India but was 
induced by Juna's presents of gold and elephants to stay his advance 
on the frontier Juna reigned at Kanauj and was succeeded by his 
son Kalidn Chand. 

Farishta now turns to the history of Mtflwa. He makes Yikrama- 
jit Punwar also. a contemporary of Ardashir Babegan 8 , but notes lhat 
others make him contemporary with Sliapur.He lost his life in a 
battle with Shalivahana, a Raja of the Deccan, and from his death the 
Hindus date one of their eras. 

Malwa then fell to Raja Bhoj, also a Pnmvar, while one Vasdeo 
(Vasudeva) seized the ‘ pi'ovince ’ of Kanauj. During his reign lfairain- 
gOr, ‘ king ol Persia, visited Kanauj in disguise, 8 but was recognised 
by the Indian ambassador who had carried tribute to Persia, and so 
“Vasudeva seated Bairamgor on his throne, gave him his daughter in 
marriage and escorted him back to Persia. Vasudeva left 32 sous, 
but his throne was^ usurped by liamdeo Rahtor, who expelled the 
Kachwahas from Marwiij - and established the Rahtors in that province. 
He also extorted tribute from the_ rajds of Siwilik, after subduing 
the Raj& of Kumaun, and plundered Nagarkot• Thence he marched 
on Jammu, and though its Raja opposed him in the woods he was even¬ 
tually defeated. The fort of Jammu fell and lUmdeo secured a 
daughter of the Raja 0 for one of his sons. 

R&mdeo, Says Farishta, was contemporary with the Sassanian Flroz, 1 0 
and to him and his son Kaikobad 11 tribute was paid bv India. A fter 

‘Uncle of his infant son aiul so doubtless .Tat Gbaud’s brother. 

s Farishta did not get this statement from a Persian source : 
p* 77* 

^Gudurz is the only one of the Ashkanian kings mentioned by Farishta, p. 87, and 
he must have reigned long after Chandra Gupta's time. There were possibly two kings of 
this name BalnAm Gudiirz the third of the Arsacides, who reigned after Christ, and Gndnrz, 
eon of Pellas: Malcoltn>op. cit, pp, 85-87. 

* Artaxerxes, the Sassanian, 226-240 A D., p. 93. 

•'Ardeshir II (aoc, 381 A. 1).) has clearly been confuse,! herewith Ardesbir BabegXn. 

°Shapur III, acc. 385 A. IX, Malcolm, p 112. 

7 Bah ram V, ace. 421 A. 1). 

sThis tale :$ also noticed by Malcolm, op. cit, I, p. 118. 

oBamdeo then reached Shivkot Pindi, situated at a small distance on the top of the 
neighbouring lull at !Nagarko$. There be summoned the RAjd to meet him at the temple of 
urga, whicn goddess lie venerated. The Rajd bestowed a daughter on one of Rarndeo*s 
ons m acknowledgment no doubt of his suzerainty. 

l °Acc. 458 A. D. 

uAcc. 488 A. D f 


tribute was paid by India. After 
c/.. Malcolm, op. cit., 
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The * unrecorded Persian invasion .* 


E.imdoo’e death civil war again ensued, and his general, Partab Chand, 
a Sisodia, seized the throne. He refused the Persian tribute and Nau- 
shirwan’s ambassador returned empty-handed, 1 so Persian troops invaded 
MultSn and the Punjab. Partdb Chand submitted and paid the annual 
tribute thenceforth without demur. After his death each of his 
generals seized a province. Of these Anand Deo, a Bais Rajput, was the 
most powerful, but his power did not extend apparently over the Punjab. 2 
He lived in the era of Khusrau Parvis 2 and died after a reign of 16 years. 
At this time, says Parishta, a Hindu, named Maldeo, collected a force in 
the Doab and seized Delhi and Kfenauj, but he left no son fit to succeed 
him and civil war ensued everywhere on his death. After him no single 
raj A ruled over India, and Mahmud of Ghazni found it divided thus : — 

Kanauj, held by Kuwar Rii. 

Mfrath, held by Hardat Rdi. 

Mahavan, 1 held by Gulchandr Rii. 

Lahore, held by Jaipal, son of Hatpal. 

In 1079 Ibrahim bin Mas&’ud I Ghaznavi having extended his 
conquests, to Ajudhau (now Pab Patman) returned to Rudpal—a fort on 
the summit of a steep hill. Thence he mai'ched to Dera, whose inhabi¬ 
tants had originally come from Khorassan, having been banished thence 
for frequent rebellions. They had formed themselves into a small 
independent state, and, cut off by nearly impassable mountains from 
intercourse with their neighbours, had preserved their ancient customs 
and rites, by not intermarrying with any other people. Dera was well 
fortified and remarkable for a fine fort about a parasang and a half in 
circumference. The Muhammadans took it and carried off 100,000 
persons into captivity. 6 

This closes Farishta'e account, but in this connection Mr. Vincent 
Smith may he quoted. After the decay of the Kushan power, as he 
points out, coins of Vasudeva continued to be struck long after he had 
passed away, and ultimately present the royal figure clad in the garb of 
Persia and manifestly imitated from the effigy of Sapor (ShahpuT I),the 
Sassanian monarch who ruled Persia from 238 to 269 A. D. Bahram 
(Varahr&n) II is also known to have conducted a campaign, in Si's tan 
between 277 and 29 t; and ‘ two great paramount dynasties, the Kushan 
in Northern India and the Andhra in the Deccan tableland, disappear 
together almost at the moment when the Arsakidan dynasty of Persia was 
superseded by the Sassanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the 
conjecture that the three events were in some way connected, and that 
the Persianizing of the Kushan coinage of Northern India should be 

*Acc. E31 A. D. , , „ 

15 Malcolm says that the emperors of India aud China courted hTauslnrwfirrs friendship, 
and he describes the magnificent presents sent by the former (op. cit 144). The 
tribute was, however, refused to his unworthy successor (p. 151), NausMrwan's power, it 
is implied, only extended to the Indus (p. 150). 

3 A.D. 591*628. . T Cf , . 

According to the Raghumnsa Raghu carried his arms into Persia : Indian Shipping , 

p 65 

4 Malidvan, says Briggs, is supposed to be a village op the left bank of the Jumna about 
10 miles below Mathra. Ofilchandr must be the ‘ Kool Chand/ R£j& of Mahavau, attacked 
by Mahmfid of Ghazni in or about 1017 A. D.: Briggs* op, c(t. 9 p. 58. 

6 Briggs* I, pp. 139-40. 



explained by the occurrence of an unrecorded Persian invasion/ 1 
But Farishta appears to preserve the records of the revival of Persian 
influence during the period which elapsed between the overthrow of the 
Kushin power and the Muhammadan inroads. 

The theory of the predominance c£ the Iranian element in North¬ 
western India is confirmed by the thesis advanced by Sten Konow that 
in Bashgali, which may be taken as the type of the language of the 
Siahpoyh Kafirs of Northern Kafiristan, we have a dialect derived from 
an ancient Iranian dialect which had retained the Aryan $ and not 
changed it to L We also know of the existence of such a language, 
spoken by tribes who, in the 14th century B. C., worshipped gods such as 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas. 2 

The latest view is that the Kambojas were an Iranian tribe. Both 
Brahmamc an d Buddhistic literature refers to their fine breed of horses. 
The Nepalese tradition maybe due to the fact that the early Tibetan mode 
(or one of the Tibetan modes) of disposing of the dead was similar to the 
Iranian, hut exposure of the dead to be devoured by birds is a fairly 
widespread practice and does not prove identity of race in those who 
practise it. The Kambojas seern to have esteemed it a sacred duty to 
destroy noxious or Ahramanic creatures, as did the Iranians, but such a 
belief would not be proof of racial identity. The Iranian affinities of the 
Kamboja are however accepted by Kuhn, G. K. Nariman and Zimmer. 3 

But however strong may have been the Iranian element in the popu¬ 
lation of the Hindu Kush and on the north-western frontier many indic¬ 
ations show that it was not advanced in civilisation. The tribes which 
occupied the modern Kafiristan, Gilgit and Chitrdl were called Pisdcha 
or ( eaters of raw flesh/ and traditions of ritual cannibalism still survive 
among the Shins of Gilgit, the Wai and Bashgal Kafirs and in Dardis- 
tan. 4 Indeed the Cards of Gilgit had a reputation among the Kashmiris 
for cannibalism, as late as 1866. It must, however, be pointed out that 
very similar legends of ritual cannibalism are very common all the 
world over and that cannibalism was supposed to exist in Muzaffargarh 
as late as 1850. The Ilomasa or shaggy and the Sringi-nara or horned 
men are mentioned in the Makdbhdrata as if they occupied the same seats 
as the Madrakas and Pahlavas, 5 and if so they must have been settled in 
the plains or at least in the sub-montane. 

. P . n other hand the Iranian element may have been a highly 
civilising influence, bringing Zoroastrian ideas into the Punjab plains 
and the hills on their western frontier, but unable to penetrate the 
Indus Kohistan and Hindu Kush to their north. In the present state 
of our knowledge the evidence is accumulating but it is at present 
fragmentary and conflicting. The question of Zoroastrian influences on 
Indian religions and religious art is now being raised for the first time 
and is noticed briefly below, 

1 Early History of India* pp. 254*5, For the countries which appear on V^sudova’s 
coins, see fci.e Appendix to this Part. 

2 «T. R. A. S., 1911, pp.l and 46. 

3 See .r. R. A. &, 1912, pp. 255*7, and references there given. 

*11>. 1905, pp. 285*8, Grierson says that a connexion between PisaCha and the 
Paahai Kafirs is phonetically possible, but Pashai is not the name of a sept. It is the 
name of a valley. 

6 J. R. A. 8„ 1909, p, 140. ‘ 
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26 The Punjab in Buddhist times . 

Summary. 

It; is now necessary to hark back and discuss the condition of the 
Punjab prior to and after the episode of Alexander's invasion. 

Of the sixteen States of Northern India enumerated in the most 
ancient literary traditions 1 at least four and possibly five lay, in whole 
or in part, within the modern Punjab or on its frontiers. These were — 

(i) Gandhara,/ which included the modern Districts of Pesha¬ 
war, Attoek and Rawalpindi. It appears to have derived 
its name from the Gandhara tribe which is mentioned as 
holding with the Yavanas the Kabul valley and the 
regions still further west. The Persian satrapy of 
Gandaria was distinct from those of India, Arachosia 
(Kandahar) and Aria (Her&t). It comprised the North- 
Western Punjab. Its capital was at one time Takshasila, 
but at others Pushkalavati. 

(it) Kamboja, which adjoined Gandhara, and lay in the ex¬ 
treme nortli-west, with Dwaraka as its capital. 3 Mr. 
Vincent Smith however points out that Kambojadesa 
is the name applied in Nepalese tradition to Tibet. 4 
Dwaraka may be the Darva of Darvabhisara, i.e. Darva 
and Abhisara, the whole tract of the lower and middle 
hills between the Jhelutn and the Chenab, including the 
modern Rajauri. Bat this would make Kamboja too far 
to the east to be in agreement with Rhys Davids' view* 
(Hi) Kuru, held by the Kurds, with its capital at Indraprastlia* 
close to Delhi. 

(tv) South of the Kurus and west of the Jumna lay the Matsya 
or Macehas, possibly represented by the modern Meos of 
the Mevvat. 

(v) The Surasenas, whose capital Madhura (doubtless Mathra) 
was in the Jumna valley and'who thus lay immediately 
north-west 5 of the M&cchas and west of the Jumna. 

In addition to the great cities mentioned above we find Sagala, 
probably the modern Sialkot, described as the capital of the Maddas. 

Professor Rhys Davids has called attention to the fact that the 
earliest Buddhist records reveal the existence, side by side with more or 
less powerful monarchies, of small aristocratic republics, with either 
complete or modified independence, in the 0th and 7th centuries B. C. 
When Buddhism arose there was no paramount sovereign in India, but 
four great monarchies existed in north-east India. None of these how¬ 
ever included, or even adjoined, the Punjab, and the countries held by 

1 B.y, the Anguttara, and Vinatfa Texts. —See Buddhist India, p.233. 

3 Not Kaudahir (as Professor Rhys Davids thinks): op.cit., p. 28—Sea Vincent 
Smiths Early History of India, pp. 34, 35, 23 and 27 : also pp. 297 and 300. The king¬ 
dom of Gandhara was overwhelmed by the Huns in 500 A D. and regained by Mihira- 
gula, the Hun, from its ruler, perhaps himself a Hun, about £30. 

3 Op . ext p 28: - See also the map at the end of that work, Cf. also Vincent Smith, 
55. 

< Op. cit., p. 173. 

& Clearly not south- west as in Buddhist India , p, 27* 
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the Kurus, Matsyas and Sdrasenas did not apparently form kingdoms, 
but were doubtless rather tribal confederacies, loosely organised and with 
ever-changing boundaries, like the Mewiit or Bha^tidna of more recent 
times. At the time of Alexander's invasion these conditions had under¬ 
gone little change, though the tendency to form kingdoms had become 
more marked. The Macedonian invaders found the Indus the boundary 
between India and the Persian empire. 

Somewhat later Persian influence began to make itself felt in the 
north-west frontiers of India, and in 516 B. C. Slcylax, a Carian Greek, 
explored the Indus under Darius' orders. Sailing from Kaspapyros 1 , a 
city of the Gandharians, in the PaMuik#g£ (the land of the Paktyes) 
he made his way down that river to the ocean, and his surveys enabled 
Darius to annex the Indus valley. The Persians formed the conquered 
territory into an Indian satrapy, which extended from Kihibagh to the 
sea, and perhaps included territories on the east bank of the Indus. It 
certainly excluded Gandaria and Arachosia (Kandahir). 

Elsewhere, in the territories not included in the Indian satrapy, the 
conditions described above had undergone little change, though tliO 
tendency to crystallise into organised monarchies had become decidedly 
more marked 1 in the northern or submontane tracts of the Punjab, 
Peuk&laotis (Pushkalavati, the capital of Gamlhara), the capital of a 
tract (also so called after it), which corresponds to the present Yusufzai 
country, was overrun by Alexander's generals, who were accompanied 
by Omphis e Taxiles/ the king or feudatory chief of f Taxila \ 2 Alexan¬ 
der himself advanced from near Jalalabad into Bdjaur by the Kun&r 
valley. In Bajaur he encountered the powerful Aspaeianp, and took 
Nysa, a town and hill-state which probably lay on the lower spurs of 
the Koh-i-Mor. Thence lie crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) and attacked 
Massaga, perhaps Manglamr, the old capital of Sw&t, in Assakenian 
territory. This was followed by the capture of Aornos. 3 

Although no part of these Provinces has, as far as can be learnt 
from historical records, undergone less change than the hill tracts to the 
north of Peshawar, hardly a certain trace of Alexander's conquests 
remains. The tribes mentioned in the histories of his invasion have dis¬ 
appeared, and the cities he captured cannot, in any one case, be identified 
with any certainty. Yet the social system remains much the same-— 
a loose congeries of tribes under nominal chiefs who are known by terri¬ 
torial names. 

Crossing the Indus, probably at or near Und or Ohind, Alexander 
advanced to Taxila, whose ruler was then at war with Abisires, the ruler 
of Darva and Abhisam, the whole tract of the lower and middle hills, 
lying between the Jhelum and the Chenab, and which included Rajauri. 

1 Op Kaspjttyros *. possibly Kaayapapura (Multdn), which was, we must conjecture, * 
dependency of Gandhim. 

2 Just as &mbi (OmpTris^ assumed the title of Tax Ilea on bis accession to the throne 
of Taxila, so Arsakes, the ruler of Urasha, wquld appear to have taken his liana© from his 
realm and tho Pathan chiefs of the present day in Dir and Sw4t have a precisely similar 
system. In much the saino way tribes like the Katxrh and pogra derive their names from 
tho territories which they occupy or in which they are dominant. 

3 Not Mahaban—See Stein, Keporfc of Archaeological Survey work in tho North-West 
Frontier Province for 1904-05. 
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Abisares indeed sent conyoys to Alexander, but lie was in secret league 
with Poros, the Paurava, 1 who ruled between the Jhelum and the Chen&b* 
After defeating his forces in a great battle probably on the Karri plain, 

4 ’usfc above Jhelum, Alexander crossed the Clienab to attack another 
*oros, nephew of the former and ruler of Gandaris, which may have 
corresponded to the modern Goudal Bar. Poros was not however 
absolute ruler of this tract for it was partly held by independent tribes, 
and adjacent to it lay the Glausai or Glaukanikoi. 

Similarly on the east bank of the Ravi lay the Kathaioi/ and still 
further east, on the Beds, the Oxydrakai (Kshiidrakas), while to their 
south-west, along the lower course of the Ravi below Lahore were the 
warlike Malloi. These tribes formed a loosely knit confederacy, but the 
Kathaioi were attacked before the Malloi could reinforce them, and 
while only supported by the minor clans in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Thus Alexander was able, after crossing the Ravi and receiving 
the surrender of Pimprama from the Adraistai, to invest Sangala into 
which the Kathaioi had thrown themselves. After its fall. Alexander 
advanced to the Beds which he probably reached just below its south¬ 
ward bend below PathankoL Indeed if speculation be admissible we 
may conjecture that Pimprama was Paifchan and that the Kathaioi are 
repre»ented by the Katoch. However this may be, Alexander appointed 
Poros king of all the conquered territories between the Beds and the 
Rdvi, then occupied by the Glausai, Kathaioi and 5 other nations, and 
comprising no less than 2000 townships. Taxiles was confirmed in 
his sovereignty, formerly somewhat shadowy, over all the territory 
between the Jhelum and the Indus. Lastly, he made Abisares satrap 
of Bhimbhar and Rajauri, together with the overlordship of Urasa. 

On his return march Alexander reached the Jhelum, having first 
secured control of the southern part of the Salt Range which formed 
the kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhufci), Near the confluence of the 
Chendb and Beds, then probably close to Jhang, Alexander landed troops 
from his flotilla to forestall an attempt by the Siboi and Agalassoi to 
join the Malloi, who lay lower down the river. The Siboi, a rude tribe 
clad in skins and armed with clubs, submitted, but the Agalassoi 
mustered 40,000 foot and 3000 horse to resist the invader and were 
apparently exterminated. Both their principal towns were taken, but 
the capture of the second cost the Macedonians many lives. It is 
clear from this account that the tract round Jhang was then highly 
fertile and densely populated, partly by a backward race (the Siboi) , 
partly by a well-organised nation, the Agalassoi, which possessed forti¬ 
fied towns. The citadel of their second town escaped destruction, and 
was garrisoned by a detachment from the Macedonian army. 

The Malloi still remained unconquered. It appears certain that 
they held an extensive and fertile tract, along both banks of the lower 
R£vi, and that they were in ordinary times at feud with the Oxydrakai. 

1 * The guess that Poros might bo Paurava/ says Mr. Vincent Smith, ‘ is not V&ry 
convincing op. cit, p. 66. In the Sassanian chronicles the name appears as Fur. 

3 The Kathaioi have been identified with the modern lvathias who settled in the 
Montgomery district about 11 generations ago from Kathiawar. The Kathias never had 
any settlements east of the R£vi according to their own traditions.—See Montgomery 
Gazetteer, 1899, pp. 82-3, 
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The conditions in Alexander's time . 

Bufc in this emergency the two tribes formed an alliance, cemented by 
a wholesale exchange of brides, and endeavoured to combine against 
the invaders. But Alexander acted too promptly to allow their forces, 
which united would have formed an army of 100,000 men, including 
10,000 horse, with 700 or 900 chariots, to collect. Crossing the B&r, 
even at that period a waterless steppe, between the Chen&b and llavi, 
he surprised the Malloi in their fields. Those who escaped were shut 
up in the fortified towns, one of which, with a citadel situated on a 
commanding height, was stormed and 2000 of its garrison slain. Push¬ 
ing oil Alexander caught up the flying Malloi at a ford across the 
Ravi, and inflicted further severe loss upon them; and, crossing the 
river into the Montgomery district, he took a Brahman stronghold, per¬ 
haps Shorkofc, the ancient Shor. 1 

The Malloi too had still another stronghold in a smalltown 80 
or 90 miles north-east of Multan. This offered a desperate resistance, 
Alexander was wounded in the assault : in revenge all its inhabitants 
were massacred. At the confluence of the five rivers with the Indus, 
or possibly at their confluence with tho Hakra, Alexander founded a city. 
In its neighbourhood lay the independent tribes styled Abastanoi, 
Xathroi (Oxathroi, ? Kshatriya) and Ossadioi by Arrian, Curtius, 
however, says that Alexander came to a second nation called Malli and 
then to the Sabareae, 2 a powerful democratic tribe without a king, who 
numbered 66,000 warriors with 500 chariots. Further south the 
extremity of the modern State of BaMwalpur lay within the dominions 
of Mousikanos. 

Thus the political conditions in the Punjab Were, as we shall 
always find them, strongly marked and deeply contrasted. In the 
Punjab Proper ruled dominant tribal democracies, 3 the tribes or tribal 
confederacies of the Malloi, Oxydrakai, Kathaioi, the precursors of the 
Sikh commonwealth; while the hills which encircled them were held 
by petty chiefs, Saubhuti, Ambhi of Taxila, Abisares, Arsakes and the 
two chieftains or kinglets designated Boros. Sind then, as often later, 
formed a kingdom or group of principalities. 

Of the states in the north-west Punjab few were of any great extent. 
The dominions of the elder Poros between the Jlielum and Chenab 
only comprised 300 townships, 4 whereas the country from the former 

*Shor was identified by Cunningham with Alexandria Soriana, but Dr. Vogel hag 
shown that its ancient name was Shibiptira. Shibi was a tribal name, ofteu mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature, and Chinese Buddhist tradition places a Sbibi-raja in tho Upper Swat, 
valley.— Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, 2, p. 174. 

2 Diodorus calls these Sambas to. i, and adds that the Sodrai and Massanoi occupied both 
banks of the river (? Indus). 

The Kathaiaus were not ruled by king3 like the tribes which lay nearer the Indus 
(in the Salt Range and other hills), but were autonomous, each of the communities into 
which they were divided being self governed : ” McCrindle’s Ancient India, p. 37, n., in 
which the words in italics are apparently the editor’s owu deduction. No authority is 
cited, and from Note L, to his Invasion’ of India, p, 347, it would appear that the note is 
based on Arrian, who speaks of the Kathaians and other tribes of independent Indians, 
which does not necessarily imply that the Kathaians were autonomoi at all. Strabo indeed 
expressly says that they ehoso as king the handsomest man, probably meaning that no one 
physically deformed could succeed to the kingship. But in any event the rule of a king 
would bo quite consistent with the existence of f autonomous 3 village communities. 

* Ancient Indict, p. 35, § 39 (Strabo). 
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The conditions under the Maury am. Tj 

river to the Beas was held by no less than nine nations with 5000 1 
townships, though the latter number may be exaggerated. 

The state of civilisation then existing in the Punjab is described 
with some detail in the Greek histories. 

Under the Mauryan dynasty 2 the Punjab became a mere province 
of the empire, and with Kashmir, Sind and the territories west of the 
Indus formed a viceroyalty governed from Taxila., Yet few traces of 
the Buddhist code imposed on its people remain. Again from the time 
of Demetrios (190 B. C.) to the overthrow of Hermaios (c. 56 A. D.)—• 
a period of two centuries and a half the Punjab was dominated by 
Greek or Grseco-Bactrian influences which have left still fewer traces, 
although it was signalised by the reign of Menander (Milinda in 
Prakrit), the king whose brilliant capital was at Sagala (Sialkot) and 
who was converted to Buddhism. Sagala lay in Maddarattha, the 
country of the Maddas, the Madras or Madrakas of Sanskrit literature. 
With the Madras and the people of Sdgala, the Kshudrakas and 
Malavas were all included in the general term B&lnka 3 , and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Sagala itself formed a class of the Balhka called Jartika. The 
Graeco-Buddhist civilisation was destroyed by the Parthians, and they 
in turn fell before the Indo-Scythian dynasty, whose greatest ruler, 
Kanishka, also became a convert to Buddhism. But the Buddhism of 
his time was that of the Mahayana or Great Yehiele, 4 ‘largely of 
foreigu origin and developed as the result of the complex interaction of 
Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic and Hellenic elements/ chiefly 
made possible by the unification of the Roman world under the earlier 
emperors/ The centre of the Indo-Scythian power lay in Gandhara 
and Kashmir, and Kaniskka's capital was Purashapura (Peshawar), 
but his great Buddhist council sat at the Kuvana monastery* at Jalan¬ 
dhar, and in Kashmir/ Sir John Marshall is now in possession of 
proof that Kozoulo-Kadphis ?s (1) was reigning in 79 A. I), so that 
Kanishka was reigning in the 2nd century of oar era. This should 
settle the controversy regarding Kanishka's dates. 

From Kanishka's time date the Gandhara sculptures, many of 
whose characteristic features are due to the cosmopolitan GneeovRoman 
influence. 

1 Ancient India , pp. 9 and 40 : but in the Invasion of India , p. 112, the number is 
given as 500—clearly an error, for Strabo twice says 5000. 

2 Dr. D. B. Spooner regards Alauryan as equivalent to Morvian and observes that the 
founder of tho dynasty, Chandragnpta, was certainly not a Buddhist: J. E. A, S., 1915,. 
pp. 414 and 416. 

3 References to the Baliika, Rahlikn or Vihlika are frequent in Sanskrit literature, but 
it Is difficult to locate them with precision. Cunningham (A. S. It., I, p. 148) placed the 
Uabika country, which was named after* Balii and Rika, two doraons of tho Beas river, in the 
Jalandhar Daub, while Lasson, on the authority of the Trikanda Seshu, says the Bahika 
are the same as the people of Trigartta, Cunningham apparently followed the authority of 
the ita 'idkhdrata, but that poem also describes the Madra as also called Bahika and 
Jartika, ib. V,, p. lb v 5. They mu3t not be confusod with tho Fnhlava or Pallava as has 
been done by a writer in J. It. A. 1912, p. 256. It is tempting to suggest that they are 
represented by the modern Bhaos of Sialkot. 

4 Or Northern School, which still prevails in Japan, China and Tibet, in Spiti and, in 
very impure form, in Liiliul and Kanawar. 

5 Viucent Smith, op. cit p. 2S3. 

6 JEarly History of India , p.234: it probably gat at Jalandhar in the cold weather 
and in Kashmir in the hot season (cf, p, 229 for the treatment of the Chinese hostages). 
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The Kush jin power in the rest of India undoubtedly decayed under 
Vasudeva, whose name shows how thoroughly Indianised the invaders 
had. become ; but in the Punjab and Kdbul they held their own until- 
they were overthrown in the 5th century by the Ephthalites or White 
Huns. But about the middle of the 3rd century the Kushiin coinage 
became Persianised, and possibly this is to be ascribed to the unrecorded 
Persian invasion, discussed above, pp. 24-5. 

During the Gupta ascendancy the Punjab, with Eastern Bajputana 
and Malwa, was for the most part in the possession of tribal democracies, 
or confederacies, which had subsisted through all the dynastic changes 
and invasions of the preceding centuries. The Madrakas still held the 
Central Punjab, but a new tribe, the Yaudheyas (Joiyas), now appear as 
occupying both banks of the Sutlej, while the Abluras with the Malavas 
held part of Eastern Raj pu tana. The Kushans, eventually confined 
to Gandhara and Kabul, maintaiued diplomatic relations with Samud- 
ragupta, but neither their territories, nor the Punjab as a whole, 
was much influenced by the Hindu renaissance of the Gupta period 1 * 

The White Huns assailed the kingdom of Kabul and thence poured 
into India in 455-484 A. D. Ten years later they overwhelmed 
Gandhara under the leadership of Toramaua, whose son Mihirakula 
made Sagala (Sialkot) his capital. His reign was chiefly remarkable, 
as far as the Punjab is concerned, for his persecution of the Buddhists, 
and a great massacre of the people of Gandhara on the batiks of the 
Indus, the king being a bigoted worshipper of Shiva, his patron deity. 
But he died soon after, in 540, and his kingdom did not long survive 
him, for in 563-7 the Turks aud Persians overthrew the White Huus in- 
the Oxus Valley, and thus destroyed the root of their power in India. For 
nearly 500 years India now enjoyed almost absolute immunity from in¬ 
vasion of her North-Western Frontier, but during this long opportunity 
she failed to create any organised State powerful enough"to protect her 
when the tide of invasion once more flowed in upon her. Nothing is 
known of Punjab history in the latter half of the 6tli century, but by 
604 A. D. we find a powerful kingdom established at Tlianesar (Sfchanvf- 
svara) in the holy circuit of the Kurukshetra. Here, towards the end of 
the 6th century, Prabh/vkara-vardhana had raised himself to eminence 
by successful wars against the Hun settlements of the North-West 
Punjab and the ^clans of Gurjara (Gujrat). His son Ilarsha, who 
reigned from 60b to 648, established a great kingdom over Northern 
India from the Himalaya to the Narmada, but its administration com¬ 
pares unfavourably with that of the Guptas. Violent crime was rare, 
but the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang was more than once robbed by brigands. 

.Imprisonnaent of the cruel Tibetan type was now the ordinary 
penalty, the prisoners being left to live or die, but mutilation was often 
inflicted for serious offences—such as filial impiety—though it was some¬ 
times commuted into banishment. Ordeals were much in vogue. 
Nevertheless the civil administration was founded on benign principles. 
The rent of the crown lands, fixed in theory at-^th of the produce, was the 

n _ 1 Ha^tripura, a place which gave its name to a kingdom embracing Kumaon, Almora, 
G-arhwa! and Kangra, is Men tided by Fleet with Kartarpur, but that town appears to owe 
origin to the Sikhs, Hutchison mentions Brahmapura as a more ancient kingdom com- 
prising British Garhwdl and Kumaon : Chamba Gazetteer, p. 69. 5 
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principal source of revenue;. taxes were light and compulsory labour was 
paid for. Moderate personal service was exacted and liberal provision 
made for religious communities, Officials were remunerated by grants 
of land. Education was widely diffused especially among the Brahmans 
and Buddhist monks, and records of public events were kept. Marshals 
court was the centre of an accomplished literary circle, which included 
Bana, the Brahman who composed the Harsha-chantrt , or ‘ Deeds of 
Harsha/ still extant. The religious position was however confused. 
In his latter days Harsha favoured the Buddhist doctrines, first in their 
Hinayana, then in, the Mahay a na, form, hut he also worshipped Siva and 
the Sun. Near Multan lie also built a vast monastery offi timber in 
which he entertained strange teachers, apparently Zoroastrians for a 
time ; but finally he set fire to the structure in which 12,000 followers 
of the outlandish system, with all their books, perished. For a, century 
this holocaust restricted the religion of the Persians and’Sakas to very 
narrow limits. Such is the tradition preserved by /Paranath, but accord¬ 
ing to Hiuen Tsang about 644 Multan was a province where the Sun- 
god was held in special honour and formed, like Po-fa-to which lay to its 
north-east, a dependency of Tseh-kia, a kingdom which comprised tlie 
greater part of the country between tbe Indus and Beas, and had its 
capital close to Sagala. Kashmir, which was then the predominant power 
in the north, had reduced Taxila and Singhapura (the Salt Range), 
with the Urash plain. Punch and Rajauri to the rank of feudatories. 

The pilgrim returned, after a month's stay at Jalandhar, to China, 
penetrating the defiles of the Salt Range with difficulty, crossing the Indus, 
and following the route over the Pamirs and through Khotan in 646 A. D. 

The connection of India with China at this period was indeed close. 
Harsha sent a Brahman envoy to the imperial court of China, and in 
return a mission was sent which only reached India after Harsha's 
death. To go back to the first half of the 6th century China had then 
lost Kashgar, but in the 7th and 8th centuries she made great efforts to 
recover her lost ground, and in 661-65 she enjoyed unparalleled prestige. 
Kapisa, the country to the north of the Kabul river, was a province of 
the empire, and at its court were ambassadors from Udyana (Swat) 
and all the countries from Persia to Korea. After some vicissitudes her 
activity revived in 713 against the Arabs, who had blocked the roads 
over the Hindu Kush, and the Tibetans. In 719 the Arabs sought 
alliances amid the petty states on the Indian borderland, but the 
Chinese raised the chiefs of Udyana, Khottal (most of Badakhshan), 
Chitral, Yasin, Zabnlistan (Ghazm) 3 , Kapisa and Kashmir to the rank 
of kings, in her attempts to form a bulwark of states against Arabs 
and Tibetans alike. In 651 however the Arabs, aided by the Karluk 
tribes, overthrew the Chinese and direct contact between the politics of 
India and China ceased for more than twelve centuries. 

It is convenient now to consider what influences the almost incessant 
political changes of the foregoing centuries had brought to bear upon 
India, and what racial elements they had introduced. From the earliest 
period apart from the pre-historic Aryan inroads, the only Indo-European 
elements supplied by the invasions were Iranian and Greek, if the latter 
* See the appendix to this part, 
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term can. be justly applied to the heterogeneous mass which is called 
Graeco-Bactrian. 

The Parthian influence. 

Closely connected with the migrations of the Sahas and allied 
nomad tribes was the development of the Parthian or Persian 
power under the Arsakxdan kings. Mifchradates I (174 to 136 B. C*)^ 
king of Bactria, had extended his power as far as the Indus and 
possibly to the east of that river, and the Saka chiefs of Taxila 
and Mathara took the title of satrap, presumably because Ihey 
had become feudatories of the Parthian monarchy. About 120 B. C. 
Maues 1 or Mauas attained power in the Kabul valley and the Punjab, 
The most famous of his successors was Gondophares, and the coins of 
his nephew Abdagases are found in the Punjab only, but those of his 
successor Orthagnes are more widely spread. 1 he^ Indo- Parti nan 
princes were however expelled from the Punjab by the V ueh-chi by the 
end of the first century A. D. Towards the close of that cenfury 
Appollonius of Tyana visited Taxila and found it the capital of a 
sovereign who ruled over what was of old the kingdom of Porus. He 
bore the name of Phraotes* apparently a Parthian name, but was an 
Indian king, who had been educated by Brahmans and mauied the 
daughter of a king beyond the Beds. Appollonius was the bearer of a letter 
from the Parthian king Bardanes at Babylon, and this he presented to the 
satrap of the Indus at its crossing, and he, although no officer of the Par¬ 
thian king, Supplied them with boats mid a guide to the Ravi out of re* 
gard for him. It thus appears that the Parthian power did not then extend 
even to the Indus at Attock Appollonius' object was to study the rites 
and doctrines of the Sramans and Brahmans, and he found many monu¬ 
ments of Alexander's invasion and considerable traces of Greek influences 

The account of Appollonius' visit to India does not come to us at 
first hand, but it is confirmed indirectly by the fact that Hermaios, the 
last Greek ruler of Kabul and possibly other territories adjoining it, was 
not overthrown by the Kush£ns till about 50 A. D., and even his down* 
fall was gradual, for Kadphises I at first struck coins in their joint names, 
and then replaced the bust of Hermaios by the effigy of the Roman 
emperor Augustus, showing that he acknowledged a shadowy suzerainty 
in Rome through his immediate overlord, the Parthian monarch. 

The Central Asian inroads. 

While the earlier invaders of India appear to have been 
Aryan, Iranian, or Greek, the first or second century B C. brought 
down, upon India a torrent of Central Asian 4 peoples which only 

1 Ifc might be tempting to suggest some connection, between ? cues and the .Mawis of 
the Simla hills if the former name did not appeaT as Moga. 

* Gf Fhraates, a Parthian name. 

zlndinctnd Horne, by Prianlx. pp. 11-12 etc. 

4 The term Imlo-Seythian, which appears to the present writer wholly oiijoetmable 
and misleading, appears to be due to the fact that, as Herodotus recrrds, the Persians termed 
all Scythian nomads ^akai. But the Saka originally held territory to the west of tje 
Wu-sun horde* apparently situated between the Chu and the Jaxortes (Syr Darya) fryers 
to tie north or south of the Alexander mountains. From those feats they wore expelled 
by the Yueh-chi. Moreover, as Dr. D P. Spooner has tiow pointed out, even Herodotus 
used the term Sakai in more than or.e application and for long periods Slnika denote*: 
Iranians, not Scythians at all. As Dr. Fleet has contended there were no Soythians in tho 
north of Indie in early times and Sh&kyamuni should be translated * Iranian sage.’ 

T 
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ended with the Mughal invasions. The earliest of these invaders 
were the Saltas 1 who overran the valley of the Helmuud and gave 
their name to that country, so that it became known as Sakastend 
or Sistan after them, some time after 130 B. C. Other branches 
of the horde, penetrating the Indian passes, established satrapies at 
Taxi la and Mathura, which were closely connected. Very little is 
known about the Saka civilization. They adopted, it would appear, 
the religion of the Persians, presumably Zoroastrianism, for accord¬ 
ing to Taranath, 2 Harslia of Thanesar in the 7th century A. D. 
built the great monastery of timber near Multan, but eventually 
set fire to it and burnt all its heretical denizens as already described. 3 
But as a ruling race the Sakas probably disappeared from the Punjab before 
the great Yueh-chi invasion under Kadpluses I, who was chief of the 
Kushan section of that tribe. He probably conquered Kabul about 60 
A. D. and his successor, Kadphises II, finally extinguished the Indo- 
Parthian power in the Punjab and Indus valley. 

Thus these nomads, who may have been a Mongolian or Turk 
stock.or a mixed race known as the Yueh-chi, had established themselves 
in Kipin, probably north-eastern Afghanistan if not Kashmir, and in. 
the KAbul territory by 60 A. lb, and the kingdom of Kadphises I 
doubtless included all modern Afghanistan and extended to the Indus. 
Between 00 and 100 A. D. the Yueh-chi dominion was extended all 
over north-western India, and the Kushan dynasty lasted till 225, a 
period of nearly two centuries. But the Turki Shahiyas of Kabul were, 
or at least claimed to be, descended from Kanishka, the Kush&n, so that the 
Turki element apparently held its owu at Kabul from A. D. 60 to c. 900. 

As a race the Yueh-chi were not snub-nosed Mongols, but big men with 
pink complexions and large noses, resembling in manners and customs 
the Hiung-nu, a tribe of Turki nomads of the same stock. 4 They came 
originally from the province of Kan-snh in north-western China and 
must have comprised, at the time of their defeat by the Hiung-nu, about 
500,000 or 1,000,000 souls with 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen. What 
were the numbers which accompanied Kadphises I and Kadphises 
II into the Punjab we have no means of knowing. All that is 
known is that their great successor, Kanishka, wielded a military 
power SO' vast that lie was able to wrest Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan 
fifom China. He embraced the Buddhist faith and founded at Peshawar, 
his capital, the Kanik-chaitya which Alberuiu alluded to as late as 
1030 A. D. But though Kanishka was a Buddhist the coins of the 
Kuslians continued to bear images of Zoroastrian deities, such as 
Mithra, the Sun-, Vata, the Wind-, and the War-gods. But other 
coius bore the names and figures of non-Iranian gods, and those of 

■Mr. Vincent Smith speaks of this as an Indo- Parthian dynasty and some of 
them bear Irauic names, eg. Onones. But Maues and Azes are believed to be Scytbic 
names and Prof. D.Ii, Bbandarkar would regard thorn as Sakas, some of whom assumed lranic 
names just as Greeks took Buddhist and even Hindu names: Ind. Ant. } .1911, p. 13, a. 15. 

2 The Tibetan historian of Buddhism. 

3 P. 32 supra. See Early Hist, of India 9 p.293. The text gives a very imperfect 
idea of the probable extent of Zoroastrian influences during this period. Reference can only 
be made to Dr. D, B. Spooner^ valuable paper on The Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History in J. E, A S., 1915, page 405/ 

4 Early Hist , oj India $ p. 2L7. The Hiung-nu were not Huns or Ephthalites. 



Vasudeva are restriefced in their types to the more or Jess barbarous re¬ 
presentations oE a few non-Zoroastrian deities. Almost all the coins 
of this Kushan, like those of Kadphises II, exhibit the figure of Shiva 
with the bull Nandi. 

Chinese and Tibetan influences. 

As has already been shown China exercised at least for a time an 
important influence in the extreme north-west of India in the 7th and 
8th centuries. When her power decayed that of the Tibetans increas¬ 
ed and in 747 A. D they (and not the Chinese, according to Waddell 1 ) 
invaded north-eastern India, but apparently did not extend their in¬ 
roads to any part of the modern Punjab. The population of Western 
Tibet, says' the Revd. A. H. Francke, is the result of a long process of 
blending of at least three stocks, two Aryan, viz. the Mons of North India 
and the Dards of Grilgit, and the third, and most numerous, Mongolian 
which is the Tibetan nation. 

Of the Mons little is known as they were overlaid by the Dard 
migrations, except in Zangskar, even before the Cential Tibetans over* 
whelmed them In Zangskar all Indians, Kashmiris or Dogras are 
called Mon and Mr. Francke thinks that the ancient Mons were an 
Indian tribe, but it is not necessary to assume this. The kiatig, the wild 
sheep and the wild yak had their feeding grounds much further to the 
west 53 than they are now-a-days and though Tibetan nomads may have 
extended as £ar*as Gilgifc as far back as the time of Herodotus, it appears 
more probable that the Mons came not from India or the south but 
from the west and represent a stream of direct Aryan migra¬ 
tion rather than one which had filtered through Kashmir from ^India, 
However this may be the Mons had some connection with pre-Lamaist 
Buddhism, as imposing remains o£ ancient Buddhist art are found 
among the ruins of their settlements in Zangskar and .Lad&kli, 
OE the Dards a good deal more is known, but though their influence 
in Western Tibet must have been enormous they cannot have affected 
the population of the Punjab or more than very slightly that of the 
Indus Kohistan. 

About 8')0 A. D however Chamba was subdued by a race of 
foreigners called Kira who were probably Tibetans, while Kutu seems to 
have often been liable to Tibetan inroads and for centuries it remained 
tributary to Ladakh. Kashmir and Kishtwar bad also a later period 
of Tibetan rule 8 . 

The Hxtn and Turkish elements. 

If historical material for the third century A. D is lacking very 
little is available for the history of the second half of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, but after the golden age of the Guptas, which had lasted from 
370 to 455 A. D., the Huns must have poured into India in ever-in¬ 
creasing numbers. These White Huns or Ephthalites held a compara¬ 
tively short lived supremacy over Northern India, for the Turkish tribes 
T J. B, A. Sj 19H, p 203, anrl A. Q. R., Jauy. 1911. The introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet was probably the result of ike invasion of 747. 

-The existence of the wild sheep in Laaul, where it has been extinct for centurieii, 
is proved from rock-carvings in tha: canton : A History of Western Tibet, pp. 13,18, 19, 
20, 65, 188* 

*Ibid, p. 65. 
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in alliance with the Persian king destroyed them between 563 and 567 
in the Oxus valley and the Turks were soon able to extend their power 
as far southwards as Kapisa aud annex all the countries once included 
iri the Hun empire. 1 But soon after the Huns came the Gurjaras who 
may indeed have come along with them, though the Gurjaras are never 
heard of until near the end of the 6th century, as the records frequently 
bracket them with the Hunas. Recent investigation has shown that the 
Pratihara (Farih&r) clan of the Rajputs was really only a section of the 
Gujars and this fact raises a strong presumption that the other * fire-born* 
Rijpdt clans, the Solanki (Chaiukya), Punwar (Paratnara) and 
Chauhan (^hahamana) must also be of Gurjara origin. 2 The Tunwars 
(Tomaras) must be assigned a similar origin. 3 The Gurjara empire was 
of great extent. At the beginning of the 9th century it included or 
dominated the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Gandhara, 
and Kira kingdoms, practically the whole Punjab. It certainly comprised 
the modern district of Kama! and extended to a point below Jullundur. 4 
The Gurjaras gave dynasties to Kanauj, Ajmer, and other states aud from 
their ruling clans are descended the mass of the modern R&jput clans. 

The nomadic Gujars, on the other hand, colonised a line running 
from Mewat (the ‘Gujarat* of Alberuni) up both sides of the Jumna 
valley, and thence following the foot of the Punjab Himalaya, right up 
to the Indus. 5 Now it is undoubtedly true that the Gujar is one of the 
few great ‘ castes * or races of northern India which 4 has retained its own 
dialect. Even in the extreme north-west, amongst Pisftchn-speaking 
peoples in Swat and Kashmir, the nomadic Gujar graziers and 
shepherds speak a language which closely resembles the R&jasth&ni 
of Mewat and Jaipur. In Kashmir this dialect is called Prirrm. 
In the north-western hills and indeed in the Punjab generally the Gujar 
has not amalgamated largely with the other tribes indigenous or immi¬ 
grant and in Attack it is 1 remarkable how much they are disliked and des¬ 
pised by other tribes* Though good cultivators and often well off, they 
seem to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a Gdjar to any place of authority over any other tribe is always 
the signal for disturbance. They are good landlords aud among the best 
cultivators in the district, and in physique of the same type as the Jat 
whom in many ways they much resemble * Prone to thieving, when 
circumstances permit, 4 quarrelling and intriguing are blots on their 
character, but not much more evil can be said of them. They differ 
entirely in character from the idle, thievish and cowardly Gujars of the 
southern Punjab * — and it is* a great grievance that the army is closed to 
them, but a good many find their way into it by assuming another 
tribal name. 6 That some of the great R&jpiit tribes then may have been 
formed from Gurjara elements is bv no means inconceivable, but if the 
Itajpfits as a body are Gujars by origin it is difficult to account for the 
above account of the esteem in which they are held. Moreover to be 
perfectly frank, the present writer is not quite as convinced as he was 

1 Vincent SmitJn op ait. p 278. 

2 J, R. A. S, 1900, p, 53. 

3 lb., pp. 258, 260. 

• * pp. 264 f .2*7, 268. . 

5 Grierson in J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 1084. 

6 Attock Gazetteer , 1907, p. 91. 
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of 'the Gujar origin of the Rajpu's/ 1 Assuming tint pratihara means 
‘ durward 1 that surname may hare been adopted by a Gurjara 
family which attained to Rajput or gentle rank, but it would not 
follow that all Pratibavas were Gurjaras and still less need it be 
assumed that all the Rajpdt clans were Gurjaras, 

Further the theory leads,, almost of necessity, to other theories 
still more difficult of acceptance It follows that If the Rajputs were 
Gurjaras all tribes of Rajpdt origin must be Gurjara too. For example 
the Kanets would be Gujars by blood, but Sir George Grierson 3 would 
restrict that origin to the R:1o (Rahul Kanets and assign to the 
Khash or Khasia a K kasha descent. The Khashas are frequently 
mentioned as a northern tribe addicted to cannibalism like the Fisaebas, 
in the Mahabh&rata and many later works. They appear to have been 
once settled in Western Tibet, but in historical times they were 
restricted to a comparatively limited region, the valleys lying im¬ 
mediately south of the Fir Panjal range between the mi Idle Jhelum 
and Kishtwar, all now in Kashmir territory. That they spread further 
eastward over the hills of Chamba and K4ngra into the Kulu valley 
can only be conjectured from the similarity of their name to that of the 
Khash Kanets. The different groups among the Kanets have no 
traditions of different descent, indeed their divisions appear to be 
sectarian by origin. This is at least true of the Karan Kanets of the 
Simla bills. The Kkakkas of the Jhelum valley are almost certainly 
the modern representatives of the Khashas, but if the KhasH Kanets 
are to be identified with them it would appear equally probable that the 
Khashai or Khakhai Pathans. progenitors of the Yusafzai, Tarklani 
and other Pathan tribes, are Khash also. 

In the eastern bills the Gurjara strain may have amalgamated 
much more readily with the indigenous tribes Grierson indeed sug¬ 
gests that the earliest known Indo-Aryan or Aryan inhabitants of the 
Himalaya tract, known as the Sapadalaksha, were the Khashas who spoke 
a language akin to the Pisaclia languages of the Hindu Kush These 
are now represented by the Kiras clan of the Kanets. Later on the 
Khashas were conquered by the Gurjaras, who are now represented by 
the Rajputs, and also by the Rao (Rahu) clan of the Kanets which 
represents those Gurjaras who did not take'to warlike pursuits but 
remained cultivators—whence their claim to be of impure Rajput descent. 
Over the whole of Sapadalaksha Gurjaras and Khashas amalgamated 
gradually and they now speak a language mainly Gurjari, but also 
bearing traces of the original Khasha population. 5 

As will be seen later many of these G urjaras of Sapadalaksha 
invaded Rajpdtana and there developed the Rajasthani tongue. Sub¬ 
sequently there was constant communication between Rajputana and 
Sapadalaksha and under the pressure of the Mughal domination* 
there ultimately set in a considerable tide of emigration back from 
Rajputana into Sapadalaksha This great swirl of population appears 

\ Accepted in Vol. Ill, p. 800 infra, 

5 The PahdfiLanqnaqe, in InH, Ant., 1815, 

3 J. ft. A! S 1912,‘p. i083-4. 

* “° OrieMon, bnt it is suggested that the tide set iu ranch earlier, in the time of the 
earliest Moslem inroads. 
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to the present writer to have extended right round the Punjab, 
Grierson suggests that during the period in which Rajput rule became 
extended over the Punjab the Rajput (Gurjara) fighting men were 
accompanied by their humbler pastoral brethren. 

The Kuran Kanets appear to be looked down on by both the Khash 
and Rahu Kanets on religious grounds as will appear from the following 
valuable note by Mr. H. W. Emerson : — 

The Kurans are looked down upon by other brauehes of the 
Kanets and as they can neither take nor give wives outside their own 
<rroup, they are forced to intermarry among themselves. So great are 
The difficulties thus created that several villages but little larger than 
hamlets have divided their houses into three or more sub-divisions, 
intermarriage being permitted inside the village but not within the 
sub-division! The main grounds on which the Kurans are looked down 
upon are three in number. In the first, place they summon no Brahman at 
death or other ceremonies. Secondly they erect in honour of the dead 
at a local spring or cistern an image which consists of the head only, not 
of the whole body. Thirdly, they ill-treat their gods. ;The gods of 
' the tract are five in number, and all of them came from Kashmir with 
Mahasr. when that deity chased Chasralu, his immortal enemy, across 
the mountains. The fugitive at last slipped into a deep but narrow 
cleft where none was bold enough to follow him and there he stall lurks, 
watched by the five gods whom Mahasu sent to watch him. ^ But he is 
still associated in worship with his warders and his cavern is the scene 
of strange rites. But for four months in the year he sleeps and his 
gaolers "need not keep strict watch over him. Each year they go to 
sleep when snow begins to fall on the mountains and do not wake 
until their worshippers arouse them. This is the occasion for the great 
festival of the Kurans and it is held at each of the five temples of 
their o-ods at the full moon in Phdgan. In each temple is a small open 
window let into the outer wall- Below this inside the building is 
■placed an image of the god and two bands, each of from 8 to 11 men, 
are chosen from his worshippers. These men fast for some days 
before the festival. One represents the god's defenders, and the other 
side attacks them. Both are armed with snow-balls. She defenders 
station themselves close to the window and try to beat off the attacking 
nartv whose object is not to hit them back, but to arouse. the god bv 
then-missiles. If they fail to do this before their supply is exhausted 
thev are fined several rams, but if they succeed in hitting turn on the 
head it is peculiarly auspicious and then they dance and leap for joy, 
shouting that the god has risen from his sleep. I he defenders on 
their part revile them for the sacrilege, hurl stones at them and chase 
them through the village, firing shots over their heads. When a 
truce is called the god's opinion is asked through a diviner in an 
ecstaey, but while he invariably commends his defenders for their zeal 
he thanks their assailants for awaking bun, and joins m the festi¬ 
val which lasts for several (lays. 

Where the Gujars settled in the plains they lost their own language, 
hut as we enter the lower hills we invariably come upon a dialect locally 
known Is Gujari. All this is pre-eminently true, but to the present 
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writer it appears that the Rtfjpufc-Gujars and the Gujar settlements of 
the modern Punjab may owe their origin to administrative or military 
colonisation of the Punjab and its eastern hills by the great Gujar 
empire, whose rulers found the Punjab difficult to hold and had con¬ 
stantly to enfief Rujp&t or Gujar condottieri with allodial fiefs held 
on condition of military service. 

The Hum .—The first recorded invasion of India by the 
Huns is ascribed to the reign of Skandagupta, and must have occurred 
between 455 and 457 A. D. It was repulsed by their decisive defeat, 
but this first incursion must have been made by a comparatively weak 
body since about 500 A. D. the nomads appeared in greater force and 
overwhelmed Gandkara. Prom this new base they penetrated into the 
Gangetic provinces and overthrew the Gupta empire. Indeed Toramana, 
their leader, was actually established as ruler of Malwa in Central 
India prior to 500 A. D. and on his death in 510 A I) his empire passed 
to his son Mihiragula whose capital was at S4gala in the Punjab. 
Song-Yun, the Chinese envoy, also found a Him king ruling over 
Gandhara in 520, though whether this king was Mihiragula or not is 
uncertain and unimportant. 

Again in 547 A. D. Cosmas Indicopleustes describes Gollas, a White 
Hun king, as lord of India, Mihiragula probably died in 510, but even 
after his death it is certain that all the states of the Gangetic plain suffer¬ 
ed severely from the ravages of the Huns during the second half of the 6th 
century audit was in that period that the Raj& of Thanesar gained renown 
by his successful wars against the Hun settlements in the north-west 
Punjab. In 604 his eldest son had advanced into the hills against them, 
but he was recalled by his father’s death and we have no record of any 
final destruction of these Hun settlements. Harska’s conquests lay in 
other directions. The Hun invasion thus began in 455 and we still find 
the tribe established on the north-west frontier in €04—150 years later. 

In later Sanskrit literature the term Huua is employed in a very 
indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner from the north-west, just as 
Yavana had been employed in ancient times, and one of the thirty-six so- 
called royal Rajpfit clans was actually given the name of Huna. 3 This 
designation may however quite possibly have been its real name and 
denote its real descent from the Huns, a tribe or dynasty of that race 
having, we may assume, established itself in India and, as a conquering or 
dominant race, acquired Rajpfit status. 

1 Vinconfc Smith, op, cit., pp, 273-8. 
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A NOTE ON ZaBTJLIST -N 

On coins of Vasudeva occur the names of three countries, Takan, 
Jaulistan and Sapardalakslian. The latter is the later Siwalik. 

Tukati or Takan was according to Stein the name of the province 
which lay between, the Indus and Beas and it was known as early as the 
8th century A. D. 1 

Bhandarkar suggests that Takan should be Talc =Takka, and 1’aq 
was apparently a town which lay in Z&hulist&n. But tdk or tdq meant 
an arch and the place-name Tdnk would appear to be derived from it and 
not from Talc or Taklca. 

The name Zdbnlistan or Zdwnlistan would appear to mean the r land 
of Zabul > and it was also so called, hut strictly speaking Zabnl was its 
capital. Its situation has already been described. Cunningham’s 
identification of Jaulistan with Jabulistim is incontrovertible and 
Bhandarkar takes that to be Zabulistdn, an equation which appears hardly 
open to dispute. It is equally probable that the Javula Toramana 
of the Pehewa inscription derived his title from Zafcul, out beyond that 
it appears unsafe to go. The coins of the Shdhi Javuvla or Jabula, the 
Toramana Shahi Jauvla of the Kura inscription from the Salt Range, must 
be those oE this king, bat it does not follow, as Hoernle says, that there 
was a Javula tribe. 2 Still less does it follow that the Javulas were 
Gurjaras : or that, as Vincent Smith implies, the title Jilula was a Hun 
title 3 

It would be out of place here to discuss the extent or history of 
Zabulistari. hut one or two points may be noted. It did not correspond 
to Seistan, but it included the Sigiz or Sigizi range whence Rustam 
derived his name of ‘the Sigizi' and which may have given its name to 
Seistan, 4 and the towns of Baihaq or Mukir, Tdq and apparently Uk of 
Sijistaii, 6 which was afterwards called Ram Shahristan. 0 Zabulistan lay 
north-west and south-west of Ghazni, but did not include that city 7 . 
Le Strange says the high-lands of the Kandahar eountiy, along the 
upper waters of the Hetmund, were known as Zdbulistan. 8 

iRajataranqini I, p. 205. note 150. Grierscu suggests tl>at Takri is the script of the 
Takkas : .1. R. A. S. 1911, p. 802. 

-J. It. A. S., 1905, p. 3. 

3/A. 1909, p. 268. 

< TabaqAt-i-HMsiri, I, p. 184. 

■'lb., pp. 67, 855-6, and II, p. 1120. 

«/*., II, p. H22. 

Ul. I, p. 71, and II, p. 1020. 

* The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 334 :c/. p. 340. Per Tiicj iu Scistdu ssi 
p. 343 1 for Taq iu Daylftm, p. 374 and for Taq-i-Bostau, p. 187, 





PART III.—THE ELEMENTS OF THE PUNJAB PEOPLE* 

Thk mutability of caste. 

Before attempting to give any history of the modern Punjab 
tribes it will be well to attempt a sketch of the foreign elements in the 
Hindu population of India generally as determined by recent scholarship. 
Professor D. R, Bhandarkar 1 has pointed out that the orthodox theory 
of Hindu society as once split up into four distinct castes is untenable. 
The Vedic castes were not absolutely distinct from one another. A 
Kshatriya* a Vaisya, even a man of the lowliest origin, could aspire 
to Brahman-hood. Vishvamitra, a lvshatriya, founded a Brahman 
family. The sag'O Vasishtha was born of a harlot, but became a 
Brahman by religious austerities. < Training oi: the mind, says the 
verse of the Mahdbkdrata ,, ‘ is the cause of it" The reputed compiler of 
that epic, Vy;isa, was born of a fisherman and Parahara, the sage, of a 
Chand&la woman. c Many others, who were originally not twice-born, 
became Brahmanas/ So in the Punjab of the present day we find that 
it is function which determines caste, and not birth. Two of the old 
royal and essentially Rajput families in the K ingra hills, those of Kotlehr 
and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmans by original stock. 3 So too is the 
ruling family of Jubbal. Its founder was Blur Bhat. and Ins son by his 
wife, who was of his own caste, became the pcivohit or spiritual 
guide of his two half-brothers, sons of his father by the widowed 
Rani of Sirraur, and also of his uterine brother, her son by its 
Raja. 3 

Not only was it possible for men of humble origin to attain to 
Brahman-hood, but marriage between the castes was frequent. 
Kshatriyas married with Brahmans on equal terms. 4 Bub the 
sou of a Brahman by a Sudra woman was a Nishadi and numerous 
instances might be given of new € castes 3 formed by similar mixed 
marriages. But such unions did not by any means always produce 
new castes On the contrary by a process very analogous to what 
goes ou in the Punjab at the present day among the Asht-bans 
Brahmans, 5 the female issue of a mixed marriage could by degrees 

[ Ina. Ant., 1911, January.—What follows Sis practically taken from this 
invaluable paper with details and illustrations added to emphasise the applicability oi 
Professor Bhandarkar’s thesis to these Provinces. That the present vvriter m m entire 
accord with them will be apparent from his paper in Man , Vol. > ill, July UOb, Wo. 52. 
Mr. W. Crooje’s important pipe.* on the Stability of Caste and Tribal Groups tn India 
(Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1914, Vol ALiV, p. 270 ff ) may also he 
consulted with advantage. t _ . ... . TTM1 

2 The ruling family of Ko$i, a feudatory of Keonthal State, m the Simla HiUs, 
is a brancVof the Kotlehr Rajas. Its got is said to be Kaiindima, and the cnildren 
of its founder Rim Pal, being of a Rajput wife, became Rajputs. Simla Hill States 

Gazetteer, Koti, p. 5, . , 

* Ibid, Jubbal, p. 4. The legend is of much intovest as showing the absence 

of prejudice against widow re-marriage also. 

4 See Vol. II, post., p. 501. 

5 Vol. II, p. 127. 
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regain their place. Thus if a woman born to a Brahmana of a Sudra 
wife married a Brahman her issue would rank lower than a Brahman, 
but if her daughter again married a Brahman and their daughter again 
did so, the issue of the * sixth female offspring' would, even if a son, be 
regarded as a pure Brahman. 1 In other words the Sudra taint would 
be eliminated in seven generations, or as a verse of the Manu-smriti 
says : < If (a female) sprung from a Brahmana and a Sudra female, 

bear ( female 2 children) to one of the highest caste, the inferior (tribe) 
attains the highest caste within the seventh generation/ This is not, 
strictly speaking, paralleled in British Lahui at the present day. In 
that remote canton the r fhakttrs take to wife Kanet women as srujatf 
but not as lahri or full wife ; and though the sons of such women 
are not at first considered pure Thakurs, yet in a few generations 
they become equal always, we must assume, on condition that they 
can find Thakur brides, 4. Very similarly Brahmans also have Kanet 
women in their houses, and the sons of such women succeed as if 
legitimate. Their fathers, however, will not eat from their hands, 
though they will smoke with them. They are known as guru 
and marry Kanets or women of mixed caste, if they can find any. 
There are many of these gurus in Lahui, but they call themselves 
Brahmans and are probably accepted as Brahmans in a few generations. 
In fact no new * caste 9 oE gurus appears to have been formed. Here 
we see in operation a principle by which the male descendants of a 
mixed marriage eventually regained their father's caste. By an analo¬ 
gous principle women of lower castes could aspire to marriage with 
men of the highest castes, but not in a single generation. It takes the 
Ghirfch woman seven generations to become a queen, but the Rathi's 
daughter can aspire to that dignity in five. In other words, by successive 
marriages in a higher grade a Grhirbhni’s daughter, daughter's daughter, 
and so on, is in seven generations eligible to become the bride of a 
Raja, An exact parallel to the Mitaksliara rule is not found in the 
modern Punjab, but the analogies with and resemblances to it are 
striking. It would also appear that in ancient times a Brahman's male 
descendants by a Shiidra woman would in time regain Brahmanical status, 
just as they seem to do in modern Lahui, for Manu ordained that “ if 
a Parashava, the son of a Brahman and a Shudra female, marries a most 
excellent Parashava female, who possesses a good moral character and 
other virtues, and if his descendants do the same, the child born in the 
sixth generation will be a Brahmana." Here we have a new ' caste/ 
the Parashava originating in a mixed marriage, but never developing^ it 
would seem, into a caste, because its members could by avoiding 
further mesalliances and rigidly marrying inter se regain their ancestral 
status. 

1 This rule comes from the MUaJcshara . 

3 Cap. X, v. 64. It is suggested that by children, female children must be meant. 
It is not clear that male offspring could regain the full status of a Brahman. 

3 Sr&jaf is equivalent to the Panjabi sural, Pashtu mratat. Such women are in Lahui 
termed chwnmd or workers. 

4 Kangra Gazetteer, Parts II to IV, 1899, p. 26 of Part III, Lahui. It is not stated 
that any such condition is in force, but judging by analogies it is highly probable that it 
exists. 
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In ancient times, however, the effect of an union between two different 
castes was ordinarily the formation of a new ' caste . No doubt the inter- 
marriage of two castes of more or less equal status bad not such a result 
or at least it only resulted in forming a new group of much the same 
status. For instance the Bnlhmana Hanchandra, surnamed Rohilladhi/ 
had two wives, a Brahman and a Kshatriya. His children by both were 
called Pratihara, 3 but the sons of the former were Brahmaya 1 ratihaias 
and those of the latter Kshatriya Pratiharas._ And the Pratiharas m 
spite of their Gujar origin, became a Rajput clan, one oi the tour 
A^nikulas Bufc when the disparity between the contracting parties 
wag great, or when by what was termed a pratilonia marriage a man 
espoused a woman of higher caste than his own, a new caste was 
generally formed- Numerous instances of such new castes could be 
cited from Colebrooke's Essays The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson excerpted 
the following note from Colebrooke's work: 

cc It would seem that the offspring of marriage and of illicit inter¬ 
course between different castes were called by the same name, but 
this is open to some question (p. 272). Those begotten by a higher 
or a lower are distinguished from those begotten by a lower or a higher 
class (p. 273). The third is sprung from inter-marriages of the first 
and second set; the fourth from different classes of the second ; the 
fifth from the second and third, and the sixth from the second and 
fourth. Manu adds to these tribes four sons of outcastes. The Tantrd 
named many other castes (the above are apparently got from the Pur Anas ): 
(p 274<). Except the mixed classes named by Manu, the rest are 
terms for profession rather than tribes ; and they should be considered 
as denoting companies of artisans^ rather than distinct races. It® 
mention of mixed classes and professions of artisans in the Jmctra Sinha 
supports this conjecture (p 274). The JdtiwAld mentions 262 mixed 
castes of the second set (above). They, like other mixed classes, are 
included in Sudra; but they are considered most abject; and most of 
them now experience the same contemptuous treatment as the abject 
mixed classes mentioned by Manu (p. 275). The Tantra says,‘avoid 
the touch of the Chand&la. and other abject classes ; and of them 
wlio eat cow flesh, often utter forbidden words, and omit the pres¬ 
cribed ceremonies. They are called Mlechha, and going to the region 
of ‘ Yavana have become Yavanas/ Again ; c These seven, the Rajaka 
(? mason), KavmaJcdva (smith), Rata (dancer, actor! ), Raj ado, 

( ? b&rutsdz !), Kaivaria \ fisherman), Medabhilla* are the last tribes ' 
and pollute by contact, mediate or immediate. A man should make obla¬ 
tions for, but should not dally with, women of Nata, Kapala, Rajaki, 

i The son of a Brahman who married a Kshatriya woman by anulotna was apparently 
himself a Brahman. 

s This surname surely points to a northern origin. 

a 1 Chamberlain/ lit. door-keeper. This is, however, doubted by Professor Bhandar- 
kar„ The Pratiharas are represented in the modern Punjab by the 1 ajihar .Tats m Dera 
Ghazi Kh&n. Pratihara is the Sanskritized form of Padihar. Tor the office of 'praUAdra 
see YogePs Antiquities of Chamla, pp. 135 and 234. , 

4 Or rather * Mods and Phils.* Colehrooke does not explain all these names. Rajaka 
is not traceable. Platts gives liradait as a bard or bow man, but it can haruiy** powder* 
maker. 
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Ndpita (barber! castes, and prostitutes. Besides their special occupation, 
each mixed class may follow the special occupation of his mother’s 
class ; at any rate if he belongs to the first set (above). They may also 
follow any of the Sudra occupations, menial service, handicraft, commerce, 
agriculture.'” 

Indeed so firmly established was this principle that a marked 
misalliance or a pratiloma marriage founded a new caste, that it 
apparently became customary to define the status of a caste of lowly 
origin, aboriginal descent or degraded functions in the terms of an 
assumed or fictitious mixed marriage. Thus in order to express ade¬ 
quately the utter degradation of the Chandala he must be described as 
the issue of a Shudra man, begotten of a Brahman woman, 1 * just as the 
uncleanness ol. the Oakaut Brahmans can only be brought out by 
saying that they are descended from the riski JDaka by a Shudra 
woman. 3 

The formation of new castes on the- principles set forth above 
was a very easy matter,_ so easy indeed that new castes might have 
been multiplied to infinity. But new factors came in to check their 
unrestricted creation. One of these factors was occupation, another 
was social usage. These were the two determining factors. Thus a 
Rajput who married a Jat wife did not necessarily sink to Jat status, 
but if bis descendants tolerated widow re-marriage" he certainly did so' 
and if they took to cultivating the soil with their own hands they 
probably did so in time, and having lost their status as Rajputs adopted 
widow re-marriage as a natural corollary. Countless J&t tribes claim, 
doubtless with good right, to be descended from Rajput ancestors who 
fell by marrying Jat women, or Gujars or others of like status. For a 
converse instance of promotion by marrying a woman of higher status 
see the case of the Doddi Baloch at p. 48, Vol. II. 

1 lofessor Bhandarkar arrives at the conclusion that even in the 
highest castes purity of blood is not universal, and he goes on to show 
how foreign elements were absorbed into the Hindu population. This 
appears to have been effected by a two-fold process. The descendants 
of invaders or immigrants were admitted into the pale of Hinduism 
according to their degree. The priestly Magian became a Brahman 
and the warrior a Kshatriya, precisely as in modern Lahul the Thakurs 
oi gentry and quondam rulers have begun to assert a Rajput origin, 
though more or less pure Mongolians by blood, just as the KanetsT at 
any rate in the valleys of Giira and Ranglol, are pure Botias 3 or 
Mongolians. The second process was intermarriage. 

1 See Vol. II, p. 151, *. v. Chanel. 

8 Vol. II, p. 136. Cf. the foot-note* on p. 139 as to the origin of ilie Silivani 
Brahmans. ° 

3 The real Kanets of Patan who are Hindus look down upon the Kanets of Gura and 
Banglot and call them Botzat and regard them as of inferior caste. But this mav be due 
to the fact that they are Buddhists : see Kangra Qautteer, 1897, Parts II to IV, Part III 
p. 2a, compared with the top of p. 21. Oooke op. oil., p. 271. accepts the present writer's 
view that bir T. H. Holland s conclusions, referred to at p. 156, Vol. II infra, regarding the 
Kanets are vitiated by his failure to distinguish between the mixed and unmixed Groups of 
the Kanets in Lahul, r 
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Professor Bhandarkar illustrates the first-named process by some 
very _ interesting historical facts, culled from all parts of India 
He cites the recently discovered inscription at Besnagar in Gwalior 1 ' 
for an instance of a Greek ambassador, a Yavana-duta, with the Greek 
name of Heliodorus, erecting a garuda column to Yasndeva, god of 
gods, not as a mere compliment but because he was a Bkagavata of the 
god and therefore fairly to be described as a YaishnaVa and a Hindu 
The Yavana men however were oftener Buddhists than Hindus. Thev 
were succeeded by the Sakas, also a foreign tribe, whose dynasty ruled 
Afghanistan and the Punjab. Some of their fakairapas or satraps were 
Buddhists, but others affected the Brahmanic religion, as did also many 
private individuals among the Sakas. At about the same period came 
the Abhiras, the modern Aim's, described as bandits and foreigners, but 
undoubtedly Hindus. One of their sub-castes is closely associated' with 
the cult of Krishna and claims descent from his foster-father Nanda. 2 
Ablnra Brahmans are found in Itajputana and elsewhere, but not ap¬ 
parently in the Punjab. After the Sakas came the Kushanas, whose 
kings had iurki names and Mongolian features. After the Buddhist 
Kamshka the Kushan kings did homage to Shiva and other deities of 
the Brahmanic pantheon. 

Of more special interest, however, are the Maga or Shakadvipi 
Brahmans who must be assigned to about this period. They were un¬ 
doubtedly Magi, and were brought into Jambudvipa by the son of 
Krishna Samba, who was suffering from white leprosy and was ad¬ 
vised by Ndrada to build a temple to Surya on the Chenab This 
temple was erected at Mulfcdn or Sambapura, one of its earlier names." 
The Magas were also called Bliojakas and wore an avymga or o-irdle 
which was originally the skin of the serpent-god Yasuki, and Professor 
Bhandarkar points out that the name of their originator, Jarasbasta 
bears a close resemblance to that of Zoroaster, 4 and he is informed 
that the pujdris of the temples of Jagadisha and JawaMmukhi-' fir, 
Kangra). 1 * 


1 J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 1089. 

,,,! Sse Y' 01 - F> P'i Aro ,' vc toteke it that the Nand-bansi Ahfrs arc descended from 
Abhfras who adopted the colt of Krishna, while the Jddubansi are descended from those who 
took Yadav* wives, i, intermarried with the indigenous races? The lSS 
aiter crematuig Krishna and Balarama, was marching through the Punvih 
to Mathura with the Yddava widows, when he was waylaid by the Abhfras and robbed of his 
treasures and beautiful women. 0Dea oi ms 

3 This agrees with Abu Rihan-al-Beruni, who says that the names of Multdn were 
Kasht-, Hans-, Bag and finally Sanb-pur. Mdlisthan was the name of the idol and from 
it is derived the modern name of the town. The temple of the Sun was styled Aditvo Uni™, 
it was a vault for storing gold. See Raverty in J. A. S. B„ 

Elliot i translations in his History of India, I, p. 14, 15, 35, were incorrect. * * se ^‘ 


4 The sage Rijihya, of the Mihira gotra . 

- Sdrya, th© Sun x Nakshubha. 

r , I 

..Farashasta or Jarasbabda - equated, to Jaratusta or Zoroaster. 

Mihira is the Sanskritized, form of the Old Persian mi fir. 

Professor Bhandarkar’s information is correct the derivation of Bhoiki suseated on 
p. 107 of Vol. II is untenable and the Bhojkis of Kangra are the Magas or Bhojakas. 
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are Sakadvipi Brahmans, as are the Sewak or Bhojak, most of whom 
are religious dependants of the Osw4l Srdvaks (Saraogis) in Jodhpur. 
These Sewaks keep images of Surya in their houses, and worship him on 
Sunday _ when they eat rice only. They used to wear a necklace 
resembling the cast-off skin of a serpent. The Parashari Brahmans of 
Pushkar were also originally known as Sewaks and Sikadvipi Brah¬ 
mans. About 505 A. D. we find the Magas spoken of as the proper 
persons to consecrate images of Suryi, and c. 550 it is complained that 
in the Kaliyuga the Magas would rank as Brahmans. In all probability 
then the Magas came into India about the middle of the 5th century 
or earlier with Kanishkaas his Avestic priests. It may be of interest to 
add that the presence of the Magian fire-worshippers in the Punjab 
would explain a. curious passage in the Zafarmima, which states that 
Timur found the inhabitants of S&mana, Kaithal and Asandi to be 
mostly fire-worshippers. The people of Tughlikpur, 6 kos from Asandi, 
belonged to the religion of the Magi ( sanawiya ) and believed in the two 
gods Yazdan and Ahrimdn of the Zoroastrians. The people of this 
place were also called S&ltin. 1 

After the power of the Kushanas was overthrown and that of 
the Guptas established, India enjoyed respite for about two centuries. 
During the first half of the 6th century the Hunas penetrated into 
India with the allied tribes of Gurjaras, Maitrakas and so forth, 
eclipsed the Gupta power and occupied northern and central India. 
The Huna sovereign Mihirakula, in spite of his Persian name, 2 became 
a Hindu and his coins bear the hull—an emblem of Shiva—on the 
reverse. The Hunas, undoubtedly the White Ephthalites, or Huns, 
had come to be regarded as Kshatriyas as early as the lltli century, 
and became so thoroughly Hinduised that they are looked upon as one 
of the 36 R&jput families believed to be genuine and pure. The name 
is still found as a sub-division of the Rahbari caste 3 The Gujar, 
Sanskritised as Gurjara, were undoubtedly another foreign horde, yet 
as early as the first half of the 7th century they had become Hindus, 
and some of them at least had actually acquired the rank of Kshatriyas, 
being commonly styled the imperial Pratihara dynasty. One inscrip¬ 
tion speaks of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Among the 36 royal families 
of the f real ’ Rajputs again we find the Bad g(j jar, who represent 
an aristocracy of Gujar descent and of Rajput status. The Gujar- Gaur 
Brahmans are also, in all probability. Brahmans of Gujar race from 
the tract round Thdnesar. The late Sir James Campbell identified 
the Gujars with the Khazars who occupied a very prominent position 
on the borderland of Europe and Asia, especially in the 6th century, 
and who are described as “ a fair-skinned, black-haired race of a 


■■■■■ ■ .. "v ,. .' 

1 E. H. I„ HJ, p. 494, cf. p. 431. 

- Miliirakala Is the Sanskritised form of Mihrgul, * Rose of the Sun/ 

3 Professor Bhandarkar says that Huna is now*a-days found as a family name in the 
Punjab, but the present writer has not come across it. He is, however, in entire 
agreement with Professor Bhandarkar’s view that the Rajput Hunas are Huns by origin, 
see Man , 1908, j>. 100* 
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remarkable beauty and stature. Their women indeed were sought as 
wives equally at Byzantium and Baghdad/' 1 


Another Rajput tribe, which is in all probability of Giijar origin, 
is the Chalukya or Chaulukya. Two branches of this tribe migrated 
from northern India. One, called Chalukya, descended from the 
Siwa.Uk hills in the last quarter of the 6th century and penetrated far 
into southern India. The other, the Chaulukya or Solatiki, left Kanauj 
about 950 A.D. and occupied Guzerat, but Solanki Rajputs are still to 
be found in the Punjab in Hoshiarpur and in the tracts bordering on 
Rajpiibana in the south-east of the Province, Like the Padihars they 
are regarded as Agnikulas, 

The Chahamanas, the third Agnikuld tribe, are now the Chauhdns. 
Professor Bhandarlcar would attribute to them a Sassanian origin and 
read Chahamana for Vahmana on the coins of Vasudeva, who 
reigned at Multan over Takka, Zabulisfcan and Sapadalaksha or the 
Siwalik kingdom. Vasudeva's nationality is disputed. Cunningham 
thought him a later Huna, Professor Rapson would regard him as a 
Sassanian and Professor Bhandarkar as probably a Khazar and so a 
Gurjara. Ho wever this may be, the Chahamanas were undoubtedly of 
foreign origin, and they were known as the Sapadalakshia-Chaharndnas 
or Chauh&ns of the country of the 12.5,000 hills, which included not 
only the Siwalik range, but a territory in the plains which included 
Nagaur on the west as well as the Punjab Siwaliks and the submontane 
tracts as far as Ch&mba 3 and Takka or Tak, the province between the 
Indus and the Beas. 


The Maibraka tribe probably entered India with the Huns. Their 
name appears to be derived from mitra, the sun, a synonym of mihira, 
and to be preserved in Mer, Mair, and it may be suggested Med, unless 
the latter term means boatman, of. Baloebi Metha. 

Closely associated with the Maitrakas were the Nagar Brahmans 
whose origin Professor Bhandarkar would assign to Nagarkot, the 
modern K&ngra. One of their sha,rmans or name-endings was Mitra. 
Bub into the Nagar Brahmans other castes appear to have been incur- 

1 This theory leaves unexplained the dislike and contempt in which the Giijars are 
held by other tribes. Even when, as in Attack, good cultivators and well-to-do, they seem 
to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the appointment of a Giijar to any 
place of authority over auy other tribe is always the signal for disturbance : Atfeock 
Qazetteer, 1907, p. 91. 

9 To the references given by Professor Bhandarkar may be added Raverty’s TabaqdU 
i-Hfasiri, pp. 110, 200, etc. f Nagaur of Siwalikh * was spoken of in early Muhammadan 
times The tract from the Sutlej to the Ganges extending as far south as Hansi was 
called the Siwalikh, and some native writers iuclude the whole of the Alpine Punjab below 
the higher ranges from the Ganges to Kashmir under the name of Koh-bSiwSlikli, ibid , 
p. 468*. As to the Akichhatra, which Jaina works also mention as. the capital of 
Jan gala, placed in the Mahdbharata near M&lreyn, it appears to be the modem Arura 
in Ludhiana, identified with Ahichatta by the late Sir Atar Singh of Bhadaur. But 
Hatur was also called Aichata Nagri, as well as Arhatpur. Cunningham identified Bhadaur 
with Arhatpur; Ludhiana G-a»etieer 9 1904, pp. 14and 227. 
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porafced, and among others the Vaisya name-suffix Datta is found as a 
sharman of the Nagar Brahman, just as it is among the Mutual Brail- 
On the other hand, the Nagra .Tat 5 probably derive their, name 

, i •, i , p f_* . > ; i' i.i. i ..1. _ 


mans. 


from Nagar, a place described as not far from Ahichchhatra, which was 
either the Ahichhatra now represented by Arura (or possibly by Hatur) 
or a place in the Siwalik hills, 2 

The aborigines of the Punjab. 

It has long been the practice to speak of aboriginal tribes in the 
Punjab, but it is very difficult to say precisely what tribes or elements 
in its population are aboriginal. Both these Provinces are on. the 
whole poor in early historical remains, and both are singularly destitute 
of relies of pre-history. In the Thai or steppe of Mianwali local 
tradition attributes the first possession of the country, to a half mythi¬ 
cal race of gigantic men, called Belemas, whose mighty bones and 
o-reat earthen vessels are even now said to be discovered beneath the 
sand hills. But the Belemas can hardly be other than the dahlims, 
a tribe still extant as a Rajput sept. It wa3 established on the Indus 
previous to the Seers (Suits) and Mackenzie mentions it as extinct, 
but not apparently as a very ancient race : Leia and Bhakkar Sell. T\ep, 
1865, § 32. 

Thorburn records that the Marwat plain was sparsely inhabited 
by a race which has left us nothing but its name, Pothi, and this race 
appears to have been found in Marwat so late as three or four centuries 
ago when the Niazis overran it from Tank. 3 

Raverty r also notes that the Budli or Budni, who consisted of 
several tribes and held a large tract of country extending from 
Nangrahar to the Indus, were displaced by the Afghans when they 
first entered Bangask, the modern Kurram. 4 He deprecates any 
hasty conjecture that they were Buddhists, as the Akhund Darveza 
says they were Kdfirs, that is, non-Mussulmans, but he does not sa.y 
they were Buddhists. Raverty adds that the Budlis were expelled 
from Nangrahar by Sultan Bah ram, ruler of Pick and Lamghan. 

i Vol. II, p. 121. . 

3 Professor Bhandarkar postulates at least three Ahichehhatras, one iu the united 
Provinces, about 22 miles north of Bacbiim, a second not located and a third in the Himalayas 
in the Jangala country near Madreya, which was situated between the Chenab and Sutlej. 
If the M&dreya is to he identified with the Madra Des the Jangala would certainly appear 
to be tlie modern Jnpgaltract of the Miilwa country, south of the present Sutlej valley, 
and Arura lies in this tract. Probably there were two Ahichehhatras in the Punjab, to 
wit, Arura, and one in the Himalaya, possibly in Kangju, in which District Chhatt is still 
the name of a village. But a Chhatt is also found near Banur in .Patiala territory. And 
the place-name may be connected with the institution of chhat and maJcdn among the 
ftajpdts. 

3 hannu or our Afghan Frontier, p. 14. Pothi suggests a connection with Potho- 
har or war.—a region lying between the Jheluua river and the Indus. < But strictly 
speaking, the limits of Pothw&r are confined to the four ancient parganas 6$ the Ain-i- 
Akharx , viz. Fafcehpur Baori, now Rawalpindi, Akbarabad# Tarkhpari, Dangali and 
Pharwala or PharMla/— J. G. DeimericJc in P. N, Q. I., § 617. 

i Notes on Afghdnistdn, pp. 380-81. 
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fctence they fled eastwards, according’ to the Akkund, and there found 
others of their race. Raverty hazards a conjecture that the A wans, 
Katkars and Gakhars were some of the Budii or Budni tribes who 
crossed the Indus into the Sindh-S6gar Doab. 

In the Peshawar valley \tfe find the Khands, but it is doubtful 
whether they can be regarded as even very early settlers in that tract, 
though it is tempting to conaecfc their name with the Gandlidra. 

In the Central Punjab Murray 1 describes the Kathis as “a pastoral 
tribe, and as Jun, their other name denotes, they live an erratic life/* 5 
But Sir Alexander Cunningham correctly describes the Jtins as distinct 
from the Kathis, though he says that both tribes are tall, comely and 
long-lived races, who feed vast herds of camels and black cattle which 
provide them with their loved libations of milk. Cunningham however 
appears to be speaking of the Jan, c a wild and lawless tribe f of the 
Southern Bari Doab, which has apparently disappeared as completely as 
the Jun, though Capb. J. D. Cunningham, writing in 184*9, speaks of 
the Jans as being, like the Bhatjtis, Sials, Karrals, Kathis and other 
Tribes, both pastoral and predatory: see his History of the Sikhs, p. 7. 

In the northern Punjab tradition assigns the whole of the modern 
Sialkot district to the YaharS or Yeers, who lived in juris (jam,) or rude 
mud huts. The Yeers also held the Jech and Sindli-Sagar Doabs, and 
were known as Jews and Puckedas in the Rechna Doab, and in the 
Bari Doab as Bhular, Man and Her, the three original tribes of the 
great Jat * caste 5 . The Siioon Dul were also recorded as the most 
powerful tribe in the Punjab in the time of Bikramajit. 3 It is im¬ 
possible to say whence these traditions were obtained or what substratum 
of truth there may be in them. The J Inins, Juns or Jans thus appear to 
have left a widespread tradition, yet they are unknown bo history, unless 
we may conjecture that they preserve the name of Yona or Yavanas, 
the territory of the Grseco-Bactmn King Milinda whose capital was 
S&gala. 3 

The aborigines of Lakul were the Mon or Mon-pas, and Cunning¬ 
ham thought that the aucient sab-Himalayan people were the Mon or 
as they are called in Tibetan, Molan. 


Tribal areas and tribal names. 

The Punjab is studded with tracts of very varying size, which 
derive their names from the tribes which now, or at some recent period, 
held sway therein. Along its northern border lie the Khattir,* 
Kahutani and Bala Gheb tracts in Rawalpindi. The Bala Gheb or 

1 History of the Punjab, p. 38. 

3 Priosep’B Sialkot Settlement Pejport, 1865, p. 38*9. 

3 CunnuighaiiTs Anoient Geography of India, p. 186- . , ., 

4 From the Khattar tribe, according to the Rawalpindi Gazetteer, 1584-84, but tne 
namo appears to be obsolete as applied to the tract held by this tribe. 
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Gahep, literally Upper Gheb, derives its name from the Ghebas. It is 
held by Ghebas calling themselves Rewals of Mughal descent. 1 The 
Ghebas also gave their name to Pindi Gheb, a township now held 
by the Jodhras. According to Itaverty, Chakkawal, now Chakwal, 
was one of the principal places in “the Dhani Gakep”—Dhani being 
the name of the tract, and Gahep a great Jat tribe. But the Qahep 
cannot be other than the Gheba and they do not now hold the Dhani, 

* west Cbakw&l ’ tahsil. The name Dhani appears to give their name to 
the Dhanial Rajputs and to be so called from dkan, ‘ wealth/ owing to 
its fertility. 2 The Kahufcs have given their name to the Kahutani tract in 
Chakwal tahsil and the Kahuta hills and town preserve memories of their 
former seats. The Bugial tract, described by Cunningham as lying 
on the bank of the Jhelum under Balnath, is also called Baisgram or 
the 22 villages. Cunningham says it derives its name from the 
Bugial branch of the Jaujuas, hut as there is also a Gakkhar sept of 
that name he suggests that the Bugial septs in both those tribes 
derive their name from the locality—a not improbable conjecture. 3 The 
A wans hold the Awankari in the Salt Range and a smaller tract in the 
Jullundur District bears the same name. 

In the District of Gujr&t, a name which itself denotes the territory 
of the Gujars, 4 lie the Herat and Jatatar. The latter clearly means the 
Jat realm, but the derivation of Herat is obscure. It is popularly 
derived from Herat in Afghanistan, but this derivation is hardly tenable. 
Cunningham 6 derived Hairat, which he says is the original name 
of the city of Gujrat, as Hairat-des was of the district, from the 
Aratta. But tempting as the derivation is, it is difficult to accept 
it. The Aratta appeal-to be identical with the Sanskrit Ar&sbtraka, 
‘ the king-less, ’ 6 which name is well preserved in Justin's A restfc,’ 
Arrian’s Adraistse, and the Andrest® of Diodorus. But Aratta was 
also equivalent to Madra, Jarttikka, and the ‘thieving Bahika’ of the 
MaJidbharata, as the Kathaei of Sangala (? Sialkot) are stigmatized 
in that poem T . The term king-less might well have been ap¬ 
plied to the democratic Punjab tribes of that period, but it is 
doubtful if the Her Jat tribe derives its name from Aratta. The 

i Rawalpindi Gazetteer, 1893-94, p. 57. Re will is apparently a mistake, RiJwal can 
hardly be meant. 

a The statement that the Dhani&l give their name to the Dhani, on p 235 of Vol II 
In made on Jbbetson’s authority: Census Rep, 1881, § 453. The Dhani is very variously 
defined. One writer saya it is the same as Pofchowar : P. K. Q. I., \ 280 The eastern 
Dhani was a lake which was only drained under BabarV orders. It was held by Girhr 
graziers from whom the Kahuta collected revenue to remit to Delhi: Jhelum GW//!L* 
1904, p. 109. It was called Balu ki Dhan from Bal, ancestor of the Kassars, or Maluki 
Dhan from the Janjda chief Mai of Malot: ib., pp. 107-09. Lastly dhan appears to mean 
a pool or lake, 

3 A. S. R, II, p. 27. Por the Bugial mandis , see p. 267 of Vol. II, infra. 

* Gujrdt denotes the Gujar tract; Gujranw4la the GujW villaae: a distinct inn 
overlooked in Baden Powell/s Indian Village Community. 

s Ancient Geography of India, p, 179. 

s According to Grierson this is a doubtful explanation • The jPahari Lanauaae n 4 
note 27, in Ind. Ant., 1915. ^ ^ 1 

* Cunningham, op. cit, y p. 215. 
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modem Jatatar does not quite correspond to the ancient country of the 
Jarfcikas whose eapital Sdkala lay on the Apagd (now the Aik) to the 
west of the Rdvi, if we are to understand that the Jartikas did not 
extend to the west of the Chenab. But the Madra country or Madra- 
des is said by some to extend as far west as the Jhelum, though others 
say it only extends to the Chenab, so that the modern Jatatar may 
well represent a Jartika tract of the Madr-des, if we may assume that the 
term Jartika was strictly only applicable to the western tribes of t he Madr- 
des 1 : Cunningham also records that in the Chaj or Chinhat Doab we find 
a Rdnja DeS, so called from the Ranjha tribe, and a Tarar tappa, while in 
the Itaehna Dodb we have a Chima Des, to the south and west of Sial- 
kot. The two latter names are derived from the Jat tribes which pre¬ 
dominate in those tracts, but all three appear to be obsolescent if not 
obsolete. u 

Further east, in Sialkot, lies the Bajwat 5 or territory of the Baju 
Rajpdts, whom it is tempting to identify with the Bahikas of Sakala or 
Sagala. In Gurdaspur the Ridr Jats give their name to the Ridrki tract. 

In Jullundur the Manj ki Dardhak or Dardhak, which appears as 
a mahal in the Am-i-Akbari, included the modem tahsil of Rdhon 
with parts of Phillaur and Phagwara. The Manj or Manjki tract, 
on the other hand, includes the western part of the Phillaur tahsil 
and a large part of Nakodar. The modern Grand Trank Road separates 
the Manf tract from the Dardhak It is, however, doubtful whether 
either tract derives its name from the Manj tribe. Quite possibly 
the Manj or Manjki is named from the tribe which held it, but it is 
not impossible that the tribe takes its name from the soil or the situ¬ 
ation of the tract. 

In Hoehiarpnr the Khokhars hold the Khokharain, a tract on 
the Kapurthala border. And the Jaswdn Dun* is named from, or 
more probably gives its name to, tbe Jaswal R&jpilfcs. 

The Gaddis of Chamba and Kangra occupy the Gadderan, a tract 
which lies across the Dhaola Dhar. 

Xt is very doubtful if the name Kulu can be derived from the Koli 
tribe, but in the Simla Hills the Thdkurs gave their name to the 
Th&kurain 5 . 

In the Simla Hills the Mangal Kanets give their name to the 
Manual tract, while the petty fief of Rawahin or Rawain is probably so 
named from the Rao or R&lra Kanets. In Hissar the Punwdr Rajputs 
held a Punw&nvati. 

4 A^S R U^V 56 He also inactions Miani Gondal but that is only a village. 

8 Prinsep (Sialkot Settlement Report, 1865, p. 39) gives the form Bajwant. 
This would apnear to be tbe older form of the word: eg. cf. Pathanti and Nadaunti. The 
former appears to be the country round Pathiukot, the latter the tract round the town of 
Nadaun. Cunningham, however, calls the country round Pathiinkot Pathawat, a name now 
apparently obsolete: op. eit., p. 144. „ . , . 

s It is possible that the ancient form of tlie name was Jaswant : cf. Bajwant and 

Nadaunti. the tnkargin was tbe period of the fliakurs’ rule. 
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In the extreme south-east of the Province lies part of the Mewat, 
bo called after the Meos, but in its turn it gives its name to the Me- 
watis, or people of the MewAt. The Mewat further comprises the 
Dhangalwati, Naiwara and Pahatwara, three tracts named after the pals 
of the Meos which hold them. The Jat country round Palwal 1 
is also called the .Tatiyat, and the Ahir couiitry round Rewari, the 
Ahirwati. But the latter term is apparently only used by the Aim's 
themselves, as the Meos call the country west of Rewari the RAth 
or Bighauta. The Rath is also said to be distinct from Bighauta 
and to be one of the four tracts held by the Alanot Chauhans. It was 
the largest of those tracts, lying for the most part in Alwar, but 
including the town of NArnaul, which was also named NarrAshtra. 2 
NarrAshtra must, however, be the name of a tract, not a city, and it 
is suggested that Rath is derived from NarrAshtra. The Rath is 
said to have lain to the south of Bighauta, which tract, followed the 
course of the Kasaoti river stretching southwards along the west of 
the modern tahsil of Rewari. in Gurgaon. The Dhandoti tract lay 
between Bighauta and Hariana. It was a sandy stretch of country 
running from east to west across the centre of the Jhajjar tahsil.—P. 
N. Q. I., §§ 133, 870, 618. 

The Bhattis give their name to at least two tracts, the Bhattiana 
which comprised the valley of the Ghaggar from Fatehabad in HissAr 
to Bhatner in the Bikaner State, together with part of the dry country 
stretching north-west of the Ghaggar towards the old bank of the 
Sutlej : and also to the Bhattiora, a considerable tract in Jhang lying 
between the ShAh Jiwana villages in the west and the LAli country in 
the east. The Bhattiora is thus in the Chiniot tahsil, north of the 
Chenab. Numerous place-names, such as Bhatner, which Cunningham 
appears to identify with Bhatistala, 3 Pitidi Bhattian and Bhatiob, 
are called after this tribe. According to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, the 
BhattiyAt in Chamba is probably also named from the BluRti caste, but 
it does not appear that any such caste was ever settled in Chamba. 
BhatfiyAt appears to be a modern form, and Dr Vogel thinks, its 
termination is a Persian plural. It has lately been introduced into 
official documents, and it is often indicated by the name BAra Bhattian, 
which points to its having once consisted of 12 parg anas. Geographi¬ 
cally nearly the whole of this territory belongs to the Rangra valley, 
and it is noted as the recruiting ground for the Chamba army. 1 It is 
suggested that its name is derived from lliata, a soldier, and that it 
means ‘the 12 fiefs held on a military tenure' or simply ‘the 12 
military patganas. ‘ 

'It is suggested that Palwal may be the Upaplavya of the Malilhdrata. It was the 
capital of the king of Matsya who brought mountain chiefs in his train. Pargi ter .suggests 
that the Matsyaa must have come from the northern part of the.Aravalli hills, but it is sug¬ 
gested that they are the modern Meos. Palwal is now-a-d&ys said to mean countersign. 

•Phulkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 197. For the folk-etymologies of Kdrnaul see 
G. Yazdani’s paper ia J. A. S. It, 1907, p. 581. , 

sThe derivation of Btaatinda from the tribal name Bhatli, put forward in .Vol, II. 
p. 101, must be abandoned. Its ancient name was Tabarhindh or possibly Batrind. Bnttlie 
latter name can hardly be derived from Bliatti. SeePhnlkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 1S9. 

< Th ? Antiquities of Chamba State, I, pp. 4 and 13. 
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The Gondal J&ts give their name to the Gondal Bar, the length of 
which is some <10 /cos from north-east to south-west, with a breadth of 
20 /cos. It is difficult to accept Cunningham's identification of this 
tract with the Gandaris of Strabo, which was subject to the younger 
Porusyand it is not correct to speak of the Gundal-or Gundar-Bar 
Dodd, as this Bar never gave its name to the tract between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, nor does its upper portion now form the Gujrat 
district. The people of Gandaris, the Gandaridae, are also said to have 
been subjects of Sopliytes. Gandaris therefore appears to have stretched 
right across the Chenab from the Jhelum to the JLt&vi, its western 
portion being held by Sophytes, while its eastern part was subject to 
the younger Porus. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the Pathan tribes give their 
names to many tracts, such as Yusufeai, Razzar, Manvat as well as to 
numerous villages. Instances of other tribes giving names to tracts are 
however rare, though in Dera Ismdil Khdn there is another Jat&tar, 

The whole question of these tribal areas is one of considerable 
interest and corresponding difficulty. The system under which a tract 
is named after the tribe which holds it or is dominant in it must be one 
of great antiquity, as indeed we know it to have been in other parts of 
India. Yet in the Punjab the only tribal tract-name of any antiquity 
seems to be Gujrat, In Kashmir the Khashas gave their name to the 
valley of Khasalaya, now Khaishdl, which leads from the Marbal Pass 
down to Kishtwar. But with hardly an exception the ancient 
tribal names of the Punjab have disappeared. Thus Varahamihira writes : 
‘ In North-East, Mount Meru, the kingdom of those who have lost 
caste, the nomads (Pashupalas, possibly worshippers of Pashupati, or 
more probably cattle-owners), the Kiras, Kashmiras, Abhisaras, Daradas 
(Dards), Tanganas, Kulutas (people of Kulti), Sairindhras (who may 
possibly be e people of Sihrind' 1 ), Forest men, Brahmapuras (of the 
ancient kingdom whose name survives in Bharmaurin Chamba), Damaras 
(a Kashmir tribe, but Dammars are also found on the Indus), Foresters, 
Riratas, Chinas (doubtless the Shins of Gilgit, but we still find Chiuna 
and China Jats in the Punjab plains), Kaunindas, Bhallas (still the name 
of a Khatri section), Patolas (unidentified), Jatasuras (? Jatts, or J£t 
heroes or warriors), Jj&unatas, Khashas, Ghoshas and Kucliikas \ Here 
we have not only tribal names but also occupational terms and Ghosha 
and Ivuchika recall the goshfandv)dl or sheep-folk and kuchls or nomads 
of Dera Ismail Khan. There are difficulties in nearly every identification 
suggested, as for instance in deriving Kanet from Kunata or Kuninda 
(Kauninda), as Grierson points out, the more so in that the Kulti people 
are already mentioned once as Kulutas and we should have to identify 
the Kunindas with the Kanets of the hills excluding Kulu 3 . But it j g 

1 Sir George Grierson writes; ‘ I never saw the equation Sairindhra from Sihrind. It 

looks most enticing/ 

2 Sir George Grierson writes in a private communication : * As regards Kanet having 
derived from Kanisbta [ junior or cadet ] the derivation is phonetically possible, but only 
possible and also improbable. From Kanislitha, we should ordinarily expect some such 
word as Kanfyh, with a cerebral t aspirated, whereas Kanet has a dental fc unaspirated. These 
are isolated instances of such changes, but they are rare. I have a memory of a class of 
village messengers in Hih .r called lanatt (bowman, I think, from kdn, ‘arrow*). Perhaps 
Kanet may have a similar origin. That is, however, a matter of history/ 
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not necessary to find a racial term in every name, 
so the number of tribes becomes bewildering. 


If we insist on doing 


To the above several names may be added from various works. Thus 
the Mahubl&mtn classes the Madras, Gandharas, Vasatis, Sindh6s and 
Sauviras (two tribes dwelling on the Indus) with the despicable Bihfkas. 
We have still a Jat tribe called SrxPHT: and its name can only be derived 
from Sindh or the Indus, but no trace exists of the Madras, Vasatis and 
Sauviras. To this list remain to be added the Prasthalas whose name 
suggests some connection with pratisthana and who may have been the 
people settled round Path mkot or akin to the Pathin. Then we have 
the Kan lias, Paradas (apparently associated with the Daradas), Tukharas, 
all from the north-west 1 , and Ambashthanas, 3 who were close to the 
Madras, besides tribes like the Arattis already mentioned. 

Why should these tribes have nearly all disappeared, leaving no 
certain trace even in place-names? The answer appears to be that they 
were non-Brahmanical in creed and foreigners by race. ‘When shall I 

next sing the songs of the Bahxkas in this Sigala town , says the poet 
of the Mahdbhirata, ‘after having feasted on cow’s flesh and drank 
strong wine ? When shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the 
company of fair-complexioned, large-sized women, eat much mutton, 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and camels ?’ The Bahlkas can 
only be the Bahlika tribe which came from Balkh (Bahlfka) and in 
close connexion with them we find the M*gadhas, the warrior class of 
Shakadwipa or Persia, spoken of contemptuously. The Bahfkas had no 
Veda and were without knowledge. They ate any kind of food from 
filthy vessels, drank the milk of sheep, camels and asses and had many 
bastards. The Arattas in whose region they lived occupied the country 
where the six rivers emerge from the low hills, i.e. the sub-montane 
from Rupar to Attoek, yet they are described as the offspring of two 
Pishachas who dwelt on the Beas. But the value of such a pedigree is 
well described by Mr. J. Kennedy*. As he says, ‘ primitive men 

i Grierson says the Khaslias and Tukharas were Iranian inhabitants of Balkh and 
Badakhshkn the TokUdriatan of Muhammadan writer* : see his*valuablo introduction to 
tbo volumo of the Linguistic Survey dealing with the Tabari languages published in Ind, 

With the Kaikeya* the Amhasthas inhabited the Rawalpindi country and Gandhdra 
in the day* of Alexander according to J. Kennedy in J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 512. Possibly 
Amb in the Salt-Range may commemorate their name and locality. A discursive foot-note 
wlit be written on the name of Ambastha. An Ami. attha-raja appears in a Pali legend 
about the origin of the Sbakiya and Koliya family: Hid., V- 489. Ho bad five wives, 
of whom three hove astronomical names. He disinherited his sons by his senior wife and 
thev migrated to found a now colony. DoeB this mean that the Ambasthns were on 
offshoot of the fire-worshipping Iranians who settling in the Punjab were compelled to 
intermarry so closely that they were reputed to espouse their own sisters ? 1’hon again wo 
have Ambashts - Vaidya. ‘ physician » : Oolebrooke’s Essays, II, p 160. 

j if the J.irtikas, a clan of the Bahikas, be the modern Jats. the latter term may be 
after all Iranian and the nucleus of the Jat ‘caste’ Iranian by blood, a far loss difficult 
hypothesis than the Indi-Seythian theory. Grierson says H4hika»‘ outsider* (op. ail., p. 4) 
hut is thin anywhere stated? It would be quite natural for Brahmauical writers to style 
Biihiikas putmingly Bahfkaa. 

s J, R ; . A. S„ 1915, pp. 511-2. 
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rarely, perhaps never, conceive of a great country, the Punjab for in¬ 
stance, as a whole ; they name a tract after the people who inhabit it or 
they give it a descriptive title \ And some of its tribes may in turn 
derive their names from those descriptive titles. ‘ It is only in a more 
advanced stage that they arrive at the conception of a country inhabited 
by various peoples, as a unity, and give it a common name, and when 
they do they in vent for it and its inhabitants a common ancestor. This is 
the eponymous ancestor. A felt community of interests is only conceiv¬ 
able as a community of blood \ The Punjab furnishes an excellent 
illustration of this. Anu is the progenitor of all the Punjab tribes. 
Eighth in descent from him we have:™ 


USHlNARA. 


Shivi, founder 
of the Shivis. 

I_ 


Yaudheya 

(Joiya). 


Ambastha 


Founder? of 
two minor 
kingdoms, 


Madrakas. 


Kaikeyas. 


Sauvfras. 


1 


Vrisbadarbhas. 


But the Shivis and Uslnnaras are as old as the Anus. All that the 
pedigree indicates is a growing sense of national unity cemented by the 
fiction or revival of racial kinship. 


Local legends in the Punjab itself rarely throw much light on its 
history or ethnology, but on the North-West Frontier legendary 
history though hopelessly inaccurate is sometimes interesting. 


“ The following ” writes Mr. U. P. Barton, C. S., f< is the legendary 
history of Kurram as related at the present day. The aboriginal 
inhabitants were deos or demons who lived under the domination of 
their king, known as the Sufed Deo, or white devil. This mythical 
kingdom was finally broken up by two equally mythical personages 
styled Shudani and Budani who are said to have been brothers. They 
came with a great army from the north and after fierce fighting 
overthrew the armies of the demons. The legend gives full details of 
the last great battle in which the deos finally succumbed, hut it is hardly 
worth while to repeat them. I may mention that a Pum resident in 
Zeran claims to be a descendant of the victorious brothers. Having 
completed, the conquest of Kurram the invaders settled in the valley, 
where their descendants held sway for many centuries, until displaced 
by fresh immigrations from the north. There may be a grain of truth 
in the legend implying, as seems to he the case, the extinction of the 
aborigines by an invading horde of Aryas 

, ^ have not been able to trace any other legend of local origin. 
It is true that the people delight in legendary lore, but tho stories inost 
recounted are almost invariably the common property of the Afghans 
generally. Doubtless the f Dums * are largely responsible for the 
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wide range of these tales of the people. I give the following of those 
most frequently heard : — 

u Once upon a time there was a king of the fairies named Nimbulla. 
He had a friend named Timbulla. The two friends often made visits 
to far off countries together. On one occasion they were travelling 
through the Swat valley, when they met a girl named Begum Jan. 
She was very beautiful and Nimbulla fell in love with her. This 
Begam Jan was the daughter of a Khan of the Swat valley. Nimbulla 
took invisible possession of his inamorata to the great consternation of 
the Khan, her father, and his court. Every effort was made by the 
mullets or priests from far and near to exorcise tha spirit but in vain. 
At length a famous mullet, Bahadur by name, appeared on the scene, 
and promised to expel the fairy's soul from the girl, on condition that 
the girl herself should be the reward of his efforts. The Khan 
promised his daughter to the priest who after great exercise of prayer 
succeeded in exorcising the spirit which together with that of 
Nirnbullah he confined in an earthen pot. Both fairies were then 
burnt, despite the entreaties of the seven sisters of the captives. The 
nndla was then united with the rescued fair one. But he had incurred 
the enmity of the fairy tribe by his treatment of the two friends, and 
in an unwary moment was seized by the deos and ignorninlously 
hanged. This is a very favourite legend and the Dunns frequently 
sing metrical versions of it at weddings and other occasions of Re¬ 
joicing. 

Yet another legend of Yusufzai origin is often recited by the 
Kurram Dums. It enshrines the lives of Musa Khan and Gulmakai, 
their quarrels and final reconciliation. It is very well-known I believe 
on the Peshawar side, and has probably been already recorded. 

The legend of Fafch Khan and Bibi Rabia is of Kandahdri origin. 
Here a male friend named Karami shares the affections of the husband, 
an irregularity which leads to the estrangement of Bibi Rabia from her 
spouse. Meanwhile the Kandahans attack general Shams-u-Dui, one of 
the Mughal emperor Akbar's leading soldiers, on his way to India via 
Ghuzni. The Kandaharis are defeate l and Path Khan mortally 
injured. On his death-bed he is reconciled with his wife who remains 
faithful to his memory after his death, refusing to remarry. This also 
is a very common legend among the Afghans/' 

Colonel H. P. P. Leigh writes as follows : — c Close to Kirman is a 
peculiar mushroom shaped stone, which is the subject of a curious 
legend:— 

At this spot, Ilamza, son of Mir Hamza, nephew of the Im&m Ali, 
is said to have given battle to the armies of Langabuc and Soghar, 
Kafirs, in the’time gone by. They were defeated and Hamza is said to 
have erected this stone to commemorate his victory. It is a time worn 
block of granite, with a thin vein of quartz running through it, which 
is looked upon, as the mark of Hamza's sword. It is stated that 
colossal bones are found occasionally in the vicinity, and curiously 
enough, not many yards from the spot is a line of three enormous 
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graves, each six paces itrlength ; the head and heel stones are blocks p£ 
granite, deeply sank in the earth, and the lateralediate spaces filled 
in with earth and smaller stones. They have an ancient look, and are 
confidently pointed out as the graves of Kiftrs. Close by is another 
block of granite, with a perfect bowl hollowed in it, apparently by 
water action. This is said to be Hamza's kachkol or faqir’n dish. 
On the edge of the cliff some way up the torrent, which dashes down 
from the Para Chakmaimi hills, are the ruins of a village, which is 
still known as Langahfir, and which are put down as having been a 
Kafir's habitation. Coins have been found there, of which however 
none are forthcoming, but from the description of the figure with 
Persian cap and flowing skirts, would be probably those of Kadphises, 
king of Kibul in about 100 A. D' 

* On the west frontier of Upper Bangash is the kot of Matab-i- 
Zakhmi, or Matah the wounded, so called from a legend that the 
Khalifa, AH, killed an infidel, Matah, with his sword Zu'l-akar at this 
spot. 1 

Thus an investigation of the traditional aborigines of the Punjab 
yields results nearly as negative and barren as those given by a study 
of the historical data. Prom a very early period it was usual to define 
status in terms of race. The lower functional groups thus became 
defined by names denoting impure descent, or by names which connot¬ 
ed unnatural unions. Thus the lowest outcast who performed worse 
than menial functions was defined as the son of a Brahman woman by 
a Sudra, and called a ChandalJ 3 Conversely any man who rose in the 
social scale became a Jat or yeoman, a Rajput or Sahu, i.e. ( gentle', 
and so on. If a Rajput family lost its status it became Jat or Kanefc, 
and so on. But it does not follow that it did not adopt a racial or tribal 
name. Thus, while we may be certain that Rajput was never a racial 
name and that it is absurd to speak of a f Rajput race' we cannot be at 
all sure that there never was a Jat race or tribe. All that we can say is 
that when the Dahisf&n was written more than two centuries ago its 
author was aware that the term Jat meant a villager* a rustic par excel¬ 
lence as opposed to one engaged in trade or handicraft, and it was only 
when the Jatts of Lahore and the Jats of the Jumna acquired power that 
the term became restricted and was but still only occasionally employed 
to mean simply one of that particular race. 3 

But however uncertain may be any of the current identifications of 
modern Punjab tribes with those mentioned in history we may accept 
without misgivings the theory first propounded by Hoernle and support¬ 
ed by the weighty authority of Sir George Grierson, According to 
this theory there were two series of invasions of India by the so-called 
Aryans, a name which was probably itself not racial in its origin. The 
first series of their invasions took place at a time when the regions 
stretching from the heart of Persia to the western marches of India 
were still fairly well watered and fertile. Some early ‘ Aryan 9 tribes-- 

1 This seem* a different place to the one mentioned in Colonel Leigh's note, 

a VoL II, p. 161. 

3 Capt, J. D. Canningham, EUU of the Sikhs, p. B, ». 
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tribes, fcbat is, of saperior culture—parting from their 
slowly moved on foot and in waggons with^ the.r women, flo J 9 
herds over those regions, perhaps by the Kabul v.il.e>, /j s t 
possibly by other passes to its south, entered India on the north-western 
border and 7 established themselves in the Punjab, _ where most JJtM 
Big-Veda took shape. As they had brought their own women with 
them and generally avoided union with the aboriginal vaoesat mny 
rate among their upper classes, they were able to ceL P . , 

comparatively pure; and hence we find to this day m the Pan] 
physical type" predominating which in many respects resembles t ■ 
certain European races, and is radically different from _ ie y?^ ca 
teristics of the other Indian stocks, although the Punjab has been t 
thousands of years the gate of Hindustan, and wave -after wave ot 
invasion has swept through it to break on the plains beyond. 

After these Aryan had passed on into the Punjab, the same thing 
happened on the north-western marches as has taken place in ^riceskm 
The rivers and streams slowly dried up, and the desert laid *dead 
upon the once fertile lands. The road was now closed* r ' . f ,j 
slow migrations of families; it could be traversed only ^ swiftly 
moving troops. Henceforth the successive waves of foie.gn 
though for a time they might overwhelm Hindustan, coulluAlcave 
any deep and lasting change in the racial characteristics of the Indian 
peoples ; for the desert forbade the invaders to bring with them enou 0 
Women to make a colony of their own race. 1 

To the type of this second series of migrations belong all the in¬ 
vasions which have poured over the Punjab in more recent times, lhe 
Afghan has made remarkably little impression upon its population east 
of the Indus. Scattered Pathin families, hardly forming septs, exist all 
over the Punjab in places where Pathan garrisons were located by the 
later Mughals or where Pathan soldiers of fortune obtained grants on feudal 
tenures from the Muhammadan emperors. Moreover the !“ 

we know them, are by no means ancient and their earliest settleme ■ 

the Peshawar valley and other tracts now pre-eminently Pathan o not 
go back much farther than the 14th century. The Mughals have lef 
remarkably slight traces on the population compared with the mass anct 
power of their invasions, and no one. who reads the MprM of 
inroads can ..fail to be struck with then- ephemeral devastatwg cha g°*® r - 
Few Mughal villages exist, because they never founded co omes. traces 
of their domination are perhaps strongest in Hazara,butmthe^Puj 
itself they have never amalgamated with the rest ot the Uftaan* 
population though the Chughattai or sections, found in certain artizan 
castes may owe their origin to guilds of Mughal artificers moorporated in 
those castes To go a little further back the Oakkbars are probably a 
tribe of Turki origin whose founders were given fiefs m the Unwalpnidi 
hills by Timur's earlier descendants. They are certainly distinct hom 
the Khokhars who if not demonstrably indigenous w >u; . 

of the earlier Muhammadan invaders, like the A wans. . Wor J S ' . , 
wards in this way it is not difficult to form some idea ot the way 
the modern. Punjab population has been formed, lhe 1 a^han or 

3 Taken almost tirhatim ’.lrow, Dr. Lionel Barrett'* AniiqwHtu of India., p. 8. 
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element is slight, tbe Mughal or Turbi still slighter, while the Arab 
element is practically negligible. Behind the Arab and tbe la 
Muhammadan invasions which began under Mahmud of Ghazni we have 
dim traditions of Persian overlordihip, but we cannot assign an Iranian 
origin to any one tribe with certainty. A gap ot centuries separates the 
Gel® and Yuechi from the earliest allusion uO the Jats by the Muham¬ 
madan historians of India 

We may think with Lassen that the Jats are the Jartibas of the 
MaHhh&rata and it is doubtless quite possible that the term Jartika 
meant originally yeoman or land-holder as opposed to a trader or arfcizan, 
or was the name of a tribe which had reached the agricultural stage, and 
that it was then adopted by a mass of tribes which owned land or tilled 
it and had come to look down upon the more backward pastoral tribes. 
The modern Khatri is undoubtedly the ancient Kshatrya, though he 
had taken, like the Lombard, to trade so thoroughly that Cunningham 
speaks of him as the Katri or grain-seller as if his name were derived 
from kaira or market l 1 


Appendix to Part III-A note on the people of Childs by Col . Ommaney. 

The inhabitants of Cliihis are known generally as Bbultai, so called 
from Bhdlta, a son of Karrar, an Arab, who came from KashiraL 
(Kashmir, where an ancestor of his first settled. The descendants of 
Karrar are called by the inhabitants themselves Shin: the Pathdns 
called them liana. Pour classes now reside in Chilas : 

Shin t= rdna 

Yashkun ? 

Kamfn. 

Ddm. 

The Shin do not give their female- relations in marriage to the 
inferior classes, though they can take women from them ’ the same 
principle is observed by the inferior classes towards one another. 

The Shin are divided into 4 classes,* as it were, who divided the 
country into 4 equal shares and apparently each cla c s gave a portion 
to the Yashkun class who perhaps helped the Shin class to conquer the 
country. The Yashkuns appear to have more rights in land than the 
other two classes who only hold small plots by purchase on condition of 
service, but a Yashkun cannot sell or mortgage his land without the 

1 A, S, Ii, j| p. 3. 

2 Kotaimai. 

Bfchwai. 

Baifcammai. 

Shaitingai, 
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PART [V.—RELIGIONS. 

Section 1.—The Religion op the Bon in Tibet. 

It is difficult to say what the primitive religion of the Punjab 
or North<West corner of India must have been but easy to conjecture 
its general outlines. It was doubtless a form of Nature-worship, 
combined with magic, whose object was to attain power over the 
material universe generally and in particular to get children, ensure 
good harvests, and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity from 
their onslaughts. A type of this primitive religion may have long 
survived the Vedic period in the Bon-chos or religion of the Bon-pos. 
The Bon-chos was also called Lha-chos, or * spirit cultand in the 
gLing-chos of Ladakh we have probably the earliest type of it. 1 

Unfortunately it is almost impossible to say what was the principle 
of this Bon 2 cult as its literature is relatively modern and an imitation 
of that of the Buddhists and the only ancient authorities on it which 
we possess are open (o grave suspicion as being Buddhist works 
treating of the struggles which that religion had to sustain against 
that of the Bon. But it is generally agreed that it must have been 
a kind of rude shaman- ism, that is to say an animistic and at the 
same time fetishistic adoration of natural forces and of good 
and evil spirits, generally ill-disposed or rather perhaps benevolent 
or the reverse according as they were satisfied or discontented with 
the cult vouchsafed to them by means of prayers and incantations, 
sacrifices of victims and sacred dances—a form of religion close enough 
to the popular Taoism of the Chinese which indeed the Bon-pos them¬ 
selves claim to have founded. 

According to the Bon-pos' tradition their religion has gone 
through three phases called the Jola-Bon, Kyar-Bon and Gyur-Bon, the 
last synchronising with the king Thisrong Detsan and his grandson 
Langdarma and having for its principal characteristic a number of ideas 
and practices adopted from Buddhism as well some elements borrowed 
from Indian philosophy, and the lYmtric doctrine of the Sakti. 

The gods of the Bon religion were those of the red meadow (the 
earth), of the sun, of heaven, Kiug Kesar and his mother Gog-bzang 
lha-nao. 8 But at least as primitive were the pho-lha and mo-lha or 
deities of ‘ the male and female principle.*’ Sun-worship must have been 
important as 1 the cult was also called gYung-dvung-bon or the swastika. 
Ion} 

But, the Bon-pos also recognise the existence of a supreme being 
Kuutu-bzang-po corresponding to Brahma, the universal soul of the 
Brahmans, and to the Adi-Buddha of the Buddists, the creator ac¬ 
cording to some, but only the spectator according to others,’of a 

1 A. H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 1914, p. 21. 

f Pronouuced Pou according to Sarat Chandra Das (Journal of fcbe Buddhist Texts 
Society of India, 1893, Appendix, cited by Afillouo, .Bad-Tout ou Tibet, Anualea da Mns4e 
Gaimefc, Paris, 1900, p. 165), or Perm with the French eu . 

a Franeke, op. oit. pp, 2 and 65. 

* IK p. 21 * 

* ffv P 9d, For aonao further details see Franoke, A HUtohf of WexUrn Tibet, pp. 
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spontaneous creation issuing from tlie eternal void. When the func¬ 
tions of a creator are attributed to him he is assigned a spouse 
or 7 /um, literally ‘mother,-’ representing his active energy with 
which he engenders gods, men and all beings. Beneath him come 
Kyung, the chief spirit of chaos, under the form of a blue eagle, 
18 great gods and goddesses, 70,(K'0 secondary gods, innumerable 
genii and a score of principal saints all eager to light for mankind 
against the demons 1 

But the most important personage of the Bon pantheon, more 
worshipped perhaps than Kuntu-bangpo, himself, is the prophet Senrab- 
Mibo, held to be an incarnation of the Buddha and believed to have 
been himself reincarnated in China in the philosopher Tj<iq- 1 sen, 
the patron of T&oism. To him is attributed the mystic prayer, Otn ! 
ma-trihmou-ye’-sa laJt-du which iu the Bon takes the place of the 
Buddhist invocation Om ! niani padme-hum and whose eight syllables 
represent Kuntmbzangpo, bis Sakti, the gods, genii, men, animals, 
demons and hell, as well as the sacred dance called that of the. white 
demon, the different kindB of rosaries corresponding to the different 
degrees of meditation, the offerings of alcoholic liquors made to propiti¬ 
ate the spirits and in brief almost all the necromantic rites relating to 
funerals, to exorcism and to the means of averting the effects of evil 
omens. During his long religious career he was served by Vugupa, a 
demon with nine heads, whom he bad overcome by bis exorcisms and 
converted by bis eloquence. The practices inculcated by him form 
almost all that we know about the actual worship of the Bon-pos who, 
according to the I.tunas, have also borrowed a part of the mystic and 
magic ritual from L6maistic Buddhism. The Bon in its animism and 
demonolatry is very like the cults of the Mongolian and Siberian 
shdmant in which dances (or sacred dramas acted by mimes), offerings, 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors, and animal sacrifices, especially 
those of sheep, play a considerable part. 1’hoy also immolate birds to 
the spirits of the dead and fowls to demons. 

As in all animistic religions the Bon priest is above all a sorcerer. 
His principal functions are to propitiate by his prayers and sacrifices 
the genii who are ready to be benevolent, to put to flight or destroy 
by exorcism those whose malevolence causes devastating storms, floods, 
drought, epidemic disease, accidents and even the countless little 
privations of dailv life. As an astrologer he reads the sky and draws up 
horoscopes of birth, marriage and death-for one must ascertain the 
posthumous fate of those one loved—and teaches means of averting evil 
omens. As a diviner he discloses the secrets of the future, discovers 
hidden treasures, traces thieves by inspection of the shoulder-blades of 
sheep, by cards, dice, the flight of birds or opening a sacred book at 
random. As a doctor he treats men and animals with simples but 
more often with charms and incafitations, an obvious proceeding, since 
all sickness is the work of demons. In a word, as depository of alt 
knowledge sacred and profane he teaches children a. little reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but above all the precepts of religion. 

■ Mlllon*, op, mi.., p. 155. 
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The Bon priesthood is trained by ascetic exercises, the study* of the 
sacred books, magic and sorcery and to submit itself to certain rules of 
monastic discipline, celibacy included, though that does not seem to be 
an absolute obligation. Their morals are said to be lax, and their 
conduct anything but exemplary. They* live in monasteries, often 
very large and wealthy, called bon-ling, under the direction of an elect* 
,ed superior But it is also said that some of these superiors of certain 
large monasteries are perpetual incarnations of Senrab-Mibo or other 
gods. There are also nunneries of women who are called Bon-mos. 

Bon ethics, eschatology and metaphysics are closely allied to those of 
Buddhism, but less regard is paid to the principle of ahinsa or the pre¬ 
servation of all life. The Lamas indeed accuse the Bon*pos of plagiaris¬ 
ing from their books and they have certainly borrowed from. Buddhism 
the story that a synod or council was held in the land of Mangkar, 
at which sages and religious teachers attended from India, Persia and 
China to collaborate with the Tibetan Bon*pos in the editing or com¬ 
pilation of the 84,000 gomos or treatises which form their canon.' 

The Bon-pos or some of them at least accept the Indian dogma 
of the metempsychosis, but appear to restrict it to those who blinded 
by ignorance (avidyd) have failed to grasp the eternal verity of the 
Bon-Ku (emptiness, unreality, vanity, mutability of mundane things 
composed of different elements and therefore perishable), and remain 
subject to the law of karma or consequences of one's own deeds, whereas 
the wise freed from earthly bonds and enlightened by the splendour 
of the bon-ku (which has some analogies with the bodhi or knowledge) 
go to be absorbed into the pure essence of the sart or spiritual immuta¬ 
bility, composed of pure light and absolute knowledge which constitutes 
the subtle body of Kuntd Bzang-po. Two parallel and inseparable 
ways lead to this state of abstraction or of the absolute, which is the 
supreme aim of the Bon-pos— viz. darshana (active, will and perhaps 
action) and gom 1 or meditation. This latter, probably an imitation of 
the Buddhist dhydna, has three stages, the vhwi-gom , nang-gom and 
lanygom , 3 not four as in Buddhism, and is the one really efficacious, 
though it should be accompanied or preceded by danlian* apparently. 
In the thun»gi$iy which is practised by a devotee initiated by a spiritual , 
guide, i.e. a Idma, by counting the beads of a rosary and chanting the 
merits of bon-ktt, the mind should not bo absorbed in the particular 
object of meditation. But in the second degree absorption and medita¬ 
tion are> equal, the mind is filled with light and then, entering into 
profound meditation (yoga), it is completely abstracted and finally is 
void even of meditation itself. The moment of lang-gom commences 
when all kinds of vidya (consciousness) have been acquired and the real 
object has been seen, when meditation has ended and the mind has ceased 
to think of acquiring the essence of sunyita. At this moment all 
sins, evil thoughts &e. are changed into perfect wisdom (jftana) y 
all matter visible and invisible enters into the pure region of stinyatd 
or boa-feu and then trans migratory existences and those emancipat¬ 
ed, good and evil, attachment and separation, etc., all become one 

x Apparently gydna* 

® Or longhorn, 
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and the oime. To attain, to the perfect meditation of the langgotn 
the Bon-po has nine roads, vehicles (yam) or methods called bon-drang 
open to him, of which the first four, the p’vi-sen, nan '/-sen, thul-sen 
and srid-sen, are called the ‘ causative vehicles ’ ; the next four, the 
gen-gen, dhar , tuh-srung and ye’-sen, * the resulting vehicles and the 
ninth contains the essence of the other eight. The p’va-sen com¬ 
prises 360 questions and 81,000 proofs or tests'. The nang-sen contains 
four gyer-gom and 4! tah-rag or divisions of meditative science. The 
thul-sen teaches miracle-working. The srid-sen deals with the 360 forms 
of death and with funeral rites, of the four kinds of disposing of the 
dead and of 81 methods of destroying evil spirits. The gen yen 
sets forth aphorisms relating to bodies, animal life, their development 
and maturity. The dhar gives numerous mystical demonstrations. 
In the ye'-sen are described mental demonstrations, and in the hyad- 
par, the ninth, the five classes of upadesa or instruction. The tang- 
srung describes the different kinds of bum or monuments destined to 
the preservation of relics. The Ichyad par alone can achieve that 
which the other eight methods can only effect collectively. Moreover 
the four gyer-bon secure the enjoyment of four Mu mis (decrees of 
perfection) of honourable action during several ages. The gen-yen and 
tong-srzUg, after having protected the sattvam (animal nature) for 
three leal pas, lead it on to emancipation. The dhar and the ye’-sen can 
procure for the sattvam freedom- of the existence after its first birth and 
the Myad-par can ensure it even in this life Bon temples (bon-h'any) 
exist besides the monasteries and though the Bon has long been in 
conflict with Idt/ia- ism it has survived in strength in eastern Tibet and' 
tends more and more to become fused with the doctrines of the adepts 
of the Nyigma-pa sect or red lamas. 1 

M. de Mil loud, whose account of the Bon faith is based on that 
of Sarat Chandra Das, 2 speaks of it as ( assez obsetir but it is strange 
that no one has hitherto compared or contrasted its teachings with 
those of Jainism. A. H. Fraucke’s notices of the Bon-chos, fragmentary 
as they are, show that lie was dealing with its earlier phases as the 
following notes show :— 

Human sacrifice was probably a leading feature of this primitive 
creed. Oaths at important treaties were made binding by human as 
well as animal sacrifices, new houses were consecrated by immuring 
human beings in their walls, and a person was killed when one was 
first inhabited. 3 Dr. Francke mentions a lima in the Sutlej 
valley who had recently beheaded his father while asleep in order 
to render his new house habitable. 4 The old were apparently put 
to death, a custom toned down in modern times to a rule which 

1 “There is an error prevalent regarding the dress of baraas, Dig, that the dress of 
Limas of the 4 rod' persuasion is rad, and tint of the 1 yellow ’ persuasion yellow. The 
dress of both is red, with the exception of the one spec hi order of the G-eldanpa who, to 
my knowledge, only exist in Zangflkar, whose dress is also yellow. But Lamas of the * red* 
persuasion also wear red caps and red searves rou id their waist, whilst in the case of the 
: yellow* L/tmas these and these only are 'yellow 9 K. Marx, quoted in Mist, of 
Western Tibet, pp. 23-4 

* In J. A. S. B., 1881, p. 203 /. 

* Francke, op, cit,, p. 21. 

4 lb„ p. 22. 
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relegates a father to a small house when his son marries and a "*rand- 
fafcher to a still smaller one. 

The Ibex was worshipped for fertility and figures of it often oarved 
on rooks. Now a-days ‘ flour ibex ' are offered by neighbours to the 
parents of a new-born child. 1 Kesar’aBruguma and other pre- 
Buddhist ic divinities are still invoked to grant children,* but it does not 
follow that this was their real or principal function in the Bon-chos. 
The swdstika was already a symbol of-the sun and the yoni of the 
female principle 3 The dead were buried, burnt, exposed to the air or 
oast into the waters as might seem appropriate. Thus people who had 
died of dropsy were cast into a stream.'' Even so in recent times 
the people of Kanaur 5 used to practise immersion of the dead in 
water ( dubant j, eating {bhohhant) and cremation as well as burial. 
Corpses were also cut into pieces and packed into clay pots. 6 

Spirits also played a great role for good or ill. That of the Miru 
monastery was carried off even in Buddhist times to Hemis in a bundle 
of twigs. 7 When the country suffered from violent gales the spirits of 
the windwere caught, in a pot, and stored up in a stupa which had 
already been built over the home of an evil spirit. 8 

i lb., pp. 96 and 106. 

8 lb., p. 106. 

3 Ib„ pp. 106 and 107. 

*Ib., p. 23. 

Pa 2oo ^ ika R * ra Josh'll Stenograph// of the Bashahr Statu, .1. A. 8. Bonsai, 
1911, p. 58o. 

6 FraacKe, op . cit pp, 65, 72 and 74. 

7 lb* p. 65. 

8 Ib.> p. 31. 
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Section % —Bujobhism. 

The study of Buddhism is of more practical importance for the 
Punjab than its present restriction to a few semi-Tibetan cantons of the 
Himalayas would indicate, The ideas underlying Sikhism find some 
prototypes in Buddhism and Macauliff did not hesitate to speak of the 
* Gautamist predecessors ' of the Sikh gntm although ho proof exists that 
Sikh teaching was directly derived from Buddhistic teachings or tradi¬ 
tions. Buddhism, however, did not disappear from Northern India 
until the Muhammadan invasions and it is difficult to think that 
its traditions are rapidly forgotten. The interval between its final 
disappearance about the 10th or lltb century and the birth of N&nak 
in 1409 was not great, as time goes when religious traditions are in 
question. In the Himalayas N&ga-worship maintained its footing 
and obscure though its connection with latter-day Buddhism may be the 
N£g cults certainly preserve a phase of Buddhism. 


Writing in 1882 Ibbeteon expressed a very unfavourable opinion 
of Tibetan Buddhism as the following paragraphs show :— 

Ibbeteon, Rise of Buddhism. — It is not my intention to attempt any 
§ 249. description of tenets of the Buddhist faith. They can be studied 
in the books mentioned in the first paragraph of this chapter. 
Gautama Buddha was brought up in the strictest sect of the Hindus, 
he scrupulously followed their hardest precepts, he endured long-eonti- 
nued mortification and penance without finding peace of mind ; and in 
the end his soul revolted against the sore burdens with which the 
Brahmans would oppress him and the artificial paths by which they 
would lead him. He proclaimed that their gods were false; that the 
Almighty was everywhere and everything ; that each man must endure 
the consequences of his own acts, of which prayer and sacrifice were 
unavailing to relieve him; that all evil sprang from the lusts and 
longings of the flesh and of the fleshly mind; that peace consisted in 
final release from the bonds of incarnation and in absorption into the 
absolute, and that it was to be obtained only by the extinction of desire, 
f ‘ Buddhism is no religion at all, and certainly no theology ; but rather 
a system of duty, morality, benevolence, without real deity, prayer, or 
priest/' But unlike Hinduism, it gave its followers a man to revere 
and imitate whose personal character was holy and beautiful; and for 
the first time in the religious experience of India it called upon its 
hearers to change their lives with their faith, and introduced them to 
the new ideas of proselytism and conversion. The new doctrine was 
the ne pins ultra of quietism ; and though now infinitely corrupted and 
defiled, at any rate in the northern school, by the admixture of other 
and less pure cults, it still retains many of its original characteristics. 
Above all things it recognises no hereditary priesthood, and, teaching 
that all men are equal, admits no distinctions of caste, at least in the 
countries in which it is now professed ; though how far this could now 
have been said of it had it remained the religion of India, is perhaps a 
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doubtful question 1 . The story of how it gradually spread over Northern 
India, apparently obscuring for a time the Brahminism against which 
it was a protest , how it attained perhaps its highest pitch under Asoka, 
how it gradually spread into Tibet, China, Burma, and Ceylon, how it 
was followed in its victorious advance beyond the confines of Indian 
peninsula by the resurgent Brahminism, which finally succeeded in 
expelling it from the country of its birth, or perhaps more really in so 
absorbing it that it can no longer be traced save in its effect on some 
of the esoteric doctrines of the Hindu faith, and how it now flourishes 
as a separate religion only in the foreign realms which it has conquered, 
ismatter of history in its broad outlines and of the uncertainty of ignor¬ 
ance as to its minor details. Buddha preached about 600 540 B C.*, 

Asoka lived ahout three centuries after him, and Buddhism first became 
the state religion 3 of China in the 4th century of our era, while it dis¬ 
appeared from India some 4 to 5 centuries later, The first Buddhist 
king of Tibet is said to have reigned- in the beginning of the 7th 
century, but LacUUh, the part of Tibet which borders on the Punjabj 
woujjchseera to have been converted by missionaries sent by Asoka 


Buddhism as it is in the Punjab. —The Buddhist doctrines 
were early divided into two great schools, the northern which pre¬ 
vails in Tibet, China, and Japan, and the southern to which 
belong Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 4 The latter retains the teach¬ 
ings of its founder almost unchanged; but the former soon sub¬ 
stituted the final beatitude of the Hindus for iihe ultimate absorption 
of Buddha, and developed an elaborate and extravagant system of 
incarnate saints and derm-gods of different degrees which has obscured 
and almost superseded the original (Jautamic legend. The Buddhism 
of Spiti and of the .higher parts of P&ngi in Cliamba, the only portions 
of the Punjab whose inhabitants return themselves as Buddhists, is the 
L&maism of Tibet, perhaps the most utterly corrupt form of the religion 
of Gautama. We shall see bow largely, so soon as we enter the 
Himalayas, the Hinduism of the plains becomes impregnated with the 
demonology of the mountain tribes. A similar fate befell Buddhism 
in the mountain ranges of Central Asia. To the mysticism, with which 
the northern school had already clothed the original simple creed, have 

* The attitude assumed towards caste by Gautama is elaborately discussed by Dr, Wilson 
at pp. 278 et seq, of the first volume of his work on Indian Caste. His teaching would 
soem to be not very widely removed from that of Baba Nanak, to be described presently. 
He recognised existing social distinctions, but held that they were the results of good or 
evil deeds in a previous life, and, unlike the Brahmans, taught that all castes should bo 
admitted equally to the privileges of religion and were equally capable of obtaining salva¬ 
tion. Dr Wilson thus sums the early Buddhist practice on the subject s “Though it is 
evident, both from the testimony of tho Buddhists themselves and of their enemies the 
Brahmans, that they opposed caste as far as they were able according to the exigencies 
of the times in which they lived, they actually, us a matter of policy, often winked at its 
existence in Indian society. While it was not carried by them into foreign countries, it 
was tolerated, though disparaged by them wherever they found that they had been 
preceded by Aryan rale." (See also Barth’s Religions of India, p. 123 f) 

3 Rhys Davids and Barth put this date nearly a century later. 

8 Recent research shows that it survived till a much later period. 

4 Those two schools are commonly known as the great and the little Vehiole, perhaps 
because the exoteric and esoteric doctrines to which these names seem originally to have 

been applied have respectively become predominant in the one and the other. 
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been added the magic and devil-worship of the Tantras and the impure 
cult of the female principle or Sakti, till the existing system is a 
superstition rather than a religion. 


In the northern school Buddha is still reverenced, but only as one 
of many, and not so much as some; while the objects of worship 
recognised by the most esoteric doctrine include gods and demi-gods, 
though they stand lower in order of honour than the beatified saints. 

But Lamaic Buddhism has gone further than this :—I* As in India the 
Brahmans have declared all the ancient village Thokurs and Devis to 
be only so many different forms of Malmdeo and Parbati, so in Tibet 
the lamas have craftily grafted into their system all the ancient gods 
and spirits of the former inhabitants. Hence, though Buddhism is 
the prevailing religion of the country, yet the poor people still make 
their offerings to their old divinities, the gods of the hills, the woods, 

- and the dales. The following are some of the classes of deities which 
are worshipped under distinct Tibetan names :—Mountain Gods, Itiver 
Gods, Tree Gods, Family Gods, Field Gods, and House Gods. The 
mystical system of the Tantrists has been engrafted on the Buddhism 
of Nepal and Tibet, and the pictures of the prevailing 'sects are 
filled with representations of the three-eyed destroying Iswara and of 
his blood-drinking spouse, 1 while the esoteric docrines include the filthy 
system of Buddha Saktis, or female energies of the Pancha Dhydiii 
Buddhas, in which the yoni or female symbol plays a prominent part.”— 
(General Cunningham), 

The urath of Kali is daily deprecated in the religious service of the 
temples, 3 trumpets made of human thigh-bones are used, and offerings 
are made to the Buddhas in which even meat is included, though one 
of the precepts most rigidly insisted on by Gautama was a regard for 
animal life. The priests “ foretell events, determine lucky and unlucky 
times, and pretend to regulate the future destiny of the dying, threaten¬ 
ing the niggard with hell, and promising heaven, or even eventually th jjfammm 
glory of a Buddha, to the liberal. Their great hold upon the people *s 
thus derived from their gross ignorance, their ^it^rs tit ions, and their, 
fears ; they are fully imbued with a belief in the efficacy of enchant¬ 
ments, in the existence of malevolent spirits, and in the superhuman 
sanctity of the Lamas as their only protection against them The 
Limas are therefore constantly exorcists and magicians, sharing no 
doubt very often the credulity of the people, but frequently assisting 
faith in their superhuman faculties by jugglery and fraud/ 7 —(Wilson V 
Religions of the Hindus.) 

Ibbeteon, Prayer has been reduced to a mechanical operation, and 
§251, the praying-wheel is a triumph of the Tibetan genius. 3 It consists 

1 The imago of Iswara has a snake round his waist, carries a thunderbolt or a sword 
iu his right hand, and is trampling human beings beneath his feet. He is represented as 
frantic with anger, his eyes staring, his noa'jriU dilated, his mouth wide open, and his 
whole body surrounded by flames. His spouse is of a blood-red colour, and wears a necklace 
of skulls ; in her right hand is a spepfcre surmounted by skulls and the holy thunderbolt, 
while with her left she carries a cup of blood to lier mouth, A circle of flames, sur¬ 
rounds her body.—D. I. 

2 This service is described at length in Chapter XIII of Cunningham’s Laddh ; It bears 
no little resemblance to the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church. 

3 The praying wheel is peculiar to Tibet, where it was generally used at least as early 
aa 400 A, D, 
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of a cylinder turning -on an axis and containing sacred texts and 
prayers, or sometimes gibberish whose only merit is that it has a sort of 
rhythm It is made of all sizes, from the pocket wheel to be turned in 
the hand as one walks along, to the common wheel of the village which 
is turned by water and prays for the community in general. Kadi re¬ 
volution is equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained in the cylinder. 
Flags inscribed with prayers are fixed at the corners of the houses, and 
answer a similar purpose as they flap in the wind. Every village has 
its mani or stone dyke, sometimes nearly half a mile long, on which are 
flung small pieces of slate inscribed with mystic formulae-—" These slabs' 
are votive offerings from all classes of people for the attainment of some 
particular object .Does a chijdless man wish for a son, or a merchant 
about to travel hope for a safe return ; does a husbandman look for a 
good harvest., or a shepherd for the safety of his flocks during the 
severity cf the winter ; each goes to a Lama and purchases a slate, 
which lie deposits carefully on the village mam and returns home in full 
confidence that his prayer will be heard/’ 

These manis must always be left on the right hand, and people will 
make considerable detours in ordev to do so. Small shrines are erected 
in the fields to propitiate the deities and obtain an abundant harvest. 
The dead are sometimes burnt and the ashes preserved in the case of 
great men, in a cenotaph j but corpses are often "exposed on the hills 
to be eaten by wild beasts, or cut into small pieces and thrown,, to dogs 
and birds according to the custom of Great Tibet, where these benefi- 
cient methods are philosophic dty preferred as most likely to he pleasing 
to the Heavenly Powers.” In some of the monasteries the abbots are, 
like the Hindu Saimlsls, buried in a sitting posture and in full canoni¬ 
cals within the building. The people eat the flesh of dead animals, but 
will not kill for food. 

Caste distinctions are said not to obtain in Spiti ; but the people 
are divided into three classes who -do not intermarry, the landowners, the 
artisan menials, and the jwinstrel beggars ; and the remarks of Mr. 
A. Anderson quoted below steein to show a state of things which can 
scarcely bo distinguished from-. caste iu a very lax condition Caste 
restriction? grow weaker and weaker as we go farther into the hills, as I 
shall show iu my chapter on Caste ; and l suspect that there is at least 
as much difference in this respect between Kangra and Laliul as there 
is between Lahul and Spiti, Mr. A Anderson wrote thus In Spiti 
there are three classes ; Ch4b«ang, Lobar or Zoho, and Hensi or Bet.ha, 
but caste is unknown. A Chihzang will oat from a Loh it’s hand. It 
is considered no social crime to eat-, with the lower classes, hut marriage 
is not-permitted. A Cnalizaug will marry a ChHizang, but having 
regard to relationship ; that -is, they will not intermarry within the 
same clan (rm or haddi). This is t!ie,K.de also with Lohars and Hensis, 
Should a Chahzang take a Lobapyvomsfti into his 'house he will be con¬ 
sidered as having done wi'eng, bat*pt.her Cfnihzangs will still eat from 
his hand. The offspring of, such a marriage is called Argun, and an 
Argun will marry with a Leh ir. It i« said that it is not common fora 
Ch&hzaug to eat with a Hensi, but should the latter toueh the food it is 
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not thereby defiled. 1 It is common among' Bot6 (or Tibetans) generally 
to consider all the body below the waist as polluted, and if the skirt or 
foot of a Bot should touch the food or water, it is defiled and thrown 
away. It is enough if the skirts pass over the food. I was told that 
when the Spiti people saw the Lahul enumerators stepping aeross the 
water which ran to the Spiti encamping ground, they refused to take 
the water and went higher up the stream for it. This idea is found 
among Hindus also, but it is not so strictly acted on.” y 

As we have already seen Buddhism found established in Tibet a 
strongly organised religion in the Bon-ohos, which as we now know it 
has been systematised and purified by contact with Buddhism itself. It 
must have been a crude animism in its primitive form The Tibetans 
assign a very ancient date to the importation of Buddhism into Tibet, 
but the Chinese annals place it under the reign of the emperor Tai'-Tsdng, 
627-650 A. D., though possibly a Buddhist monastery had been erected on 
the sacred Kaildsa mountain in 137 B. 0. If any such monastery was 
founded however it must have been shortlived. Laraaistic tradition in¬ 
deed declares that about the middle of the 5th century B. C., when 
Tibet was plunged in profound barbarism, an Indian prince named 
Nyahthi-Tsanpo, 3 a descendant of Sakyamuni himself according to some 
but according to others an exiled sop of Prasenajit king of Kosala, made 
himself recognised as king of Tibet, introduced Buddhism and civilisa¬ 
tion and founded the royal Tibetan family. But his efforts failed and as 
soon as he was (lead Buddhism disappeared completely. Nevertheless 
the Tibetans date the Ngadar or period of primitive Buddhism from his 
reign. 

Under his 37th descendant or successor Lha Thothori Nyantsan* in 
381 A. D. four objects of unknown use fell on the roof of the royal 
palace and the king was warned to preserve them piously as pledges of 
the future prosperity of Tibet whose meaning would be revealed in due 
course to one of his successors. This and the tradition of _ a monastery 
in Kailasa doubtless mean that Buddhism gained a footing in Tibet 
long before it became the state religion. 

However this may be, in the reign of Srangtsan-3-arnpo —617 to 
698-the first authentic ruler of Tibet, Buddhism met with a royal 
natron The kino* had married two princesses, one Chinese, tne other 
1 daughter of Andaman of Nepal The latter at any rate was a devout 
Buddhist and the king was induced to send his chief minister Thumi or 
Thonmi Sambhota to search for Buddhist books and preachers in India. 
vfo returnedia 650 A. D. with a certain number of books and an alphabet 
adapted to the translation of Sanskrit texts into Tibetan. About 644 
the Vine had built at Lhasa the famous temple of Rasa called later 
T Wpi-tso-khano* or Jovo-khang to receive the sacred images of Akcho- 
bhya and Sakyamuni brought from Nepal and China by his queens who 

1 it* Sir I B Jj vail wrote: “ A.U other classes avoid eating food cooked by the Bothas 

' r ', uou treated as a very low and disreputable set of people. So again, they 
would no’ admit them to the equality conferred by the common use of the same pipe, or by 
dipping the liand in the same dish.* 

2 Ngah-tCri-bT$ati-p!>* The name may preserve the suffix-sthamba. 

Lba-Tho-tliow ^Nyau-fctsan. 
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are also said to Have built; the monasteries of Labrang and Ramoche. 
But the earliest monastery in Tibet would appear to have been that of 
Samyd built a full century later. 

It is clear that if Buddhism was not officially introduced or recog¬ 
nised in Tibet until the middfe of the 7th century A. D. the form 
then adopted as the state religion can hardly have been the pure un- 
contaminated creed preached by Bnddlia and bis immediate successors. 
This supposition is borne out by wbat followed. Srongtsan Gampo was 
a warlike ruler, yet be was deified as an incarnation of the Dhiani 
Bodhisattva Obanresi 1 or Avalobitesvara, a personification of charity 
and the love of one's neighbour and the patron deity of Tibet, while his 
queens also received divine honom-s as incarnations of the goddess 
Dolma or Tdra, the Nepalese lady under the name of the Green Tara 2 
and the Chinese as the White Tara * Proof of their divine nature was 
discerned in their barrenness. 

Under Srongtsan Gampo's four successors Buddhism, at grips with 
the Bon-pos, made no progress and may have been completely driven out 

of Tibet, and it was not until the reign of Thisrong Detsan—728-(86_ 

that it became definitely the state religion, in spite of the opposition 
of the prime minister and the queen, herself n, devout Bon-po. 
Thisrong Detsan in 744 sent a monk into India to retain SAnta Rak- 
shita, superior of the ink Jr a at Nalanda near Buddha-Gaya, whose ser¬ 
vices were secured in 747. Raised to the dignity of high priest of 
Tibet S&nta Rak-shita had no easy task. The gods, genii and demons 
of the country raised up storms, inundations and sicknesses of all kinds 
against him ftnd be was compelled to ask for the assistance of his 
brother-in-law the Ach&rya Padma Sambhava, who was aecordinglv 
brought from India by the king's orders. Padma Sambhava was a 
native of Ldy4na, 4 a / tro.t of Indrabodjji, the blind king of"that realm, 
and ^foiled in magic. All along the road into Tibet he engaged in 
combats and overcame by the power of his magic charms the numerous 
demons vvho had sought to stay him and as soon as he arrived at the 
king s palace he hastened to convene on the hill Magro the full array 
of the gods, genu and local demons whom he compelled to take oath that 
they would henceforth defend Buddhism, promising them in return a 
share in the cult and in the offerings of the faithful. 

t m-? 3 * tb , is i a ^ icio,ls compromise Buddhism became the dominant creed 
or libet, but its subjects retained their own religion as a submissive 
taith-—a phenomenon often noticed .under such circumstances. Padma 
Sambhava thus secured against Opposition initiated a few chosen dis- 
oiples into the mystic doctrine and magic practices of the Tdntrds of 
the I ogach4ra school, while S4nta Rak-shita taught the discipline and 
philosophy of the MSdhyamika school. In 749 Padma Sambha va found¬ 
ed the Samy| monastery some 80 miles from Lhasa, on the model of 

1 Spjan-ros-gzigs. 'Tbe Uni that 
(looking on) and Uvara (lord) 

* Doljang (SgroWjang). 

B Dolkar (Sgrol.rfkar). 

* says Hardietin, tut it alto included Sait. 


looks down from on high*: fr. avalokita 


I 
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the one at Udantapura with 20 Indian monks and 7 Tibetan initiates, 
Padma Sambhava did not' stay long- in Tibet. He is said to have 
returned niiraculously to Tndta and to have left concealed in rocks 
many treatises on esoteric and magic learning to be discovered by sinless 
saints when human intelligence should have developed ^sufficiently to 
understand them—a belief fruitful in sectarianism. Nevertheless the 
Bonchos was not extinct, for the progress in Tibet of the mystic Mahd- 
v£na also met with great obstacles in the existence of other Buddhist 
sects professing various doctrines To combat a Chinese monk named 
Mabayana, who preached, a doctrine of quietism and inaction, Thisrong 
Detsan called in a disciple of Santa Rakshita named Kainala Sila from 
Magadha who defeated the schismatic in dehate. Under that kirig's son 
and especially under his grandson Ralpachan, who brought the Acb&rya 
Jina Mitra and many other pandits from India, Buddhism made pro¬ 
gress and by 899 in' which year Ralpachan was assassinated by his 
brother Langdariua the translation of the 10b tomes of the Kun-jut and 
of most of the 2‘>0 of the fan j dr had been completed. Langdarma, 
however, placed an interdict on Buddhism and tried to eradicate its 
doctrines from his kingdom until he was assassinated by the lama 
Paldorje in 902. 

Thus ended the era of the Nga-dar or primitive Buddhism and began 
that which Tibetans call the Ch'yi-dar or ‘ later Buddhism ,' styled 
by Europeans Lamaism. 

Lamaism. 

By Lamaism, says de Mil lone, must not be understood merely the 
religion of Tibet. In reality, like Hinduism, it embraces both its social 
and religious systems crowned by the absolute theocracy which hat? 
Governed it for upwards of three centuries. While Lamaism professes 
to follow the doctrine of the Mabayina or idealistic school of northern 
Buddhism it has exaggerated U to such an extent and introduced into 
it so many modifications in its fundamentals, so many local beliefs am 
practices that it has hardly more of Buddhism than the name. Hence, 
like Hinduism, it can only be studied in its sects and orders. I hose 
will be described in their historical order 

The K&dampa order owes its origin to Atisa who was bofi in 
Bengal in. 980 A. D Educated as Brahman he was converted to 
Buddhism and initiated into the Mabayana doctrine at Knsfmagm. 
At the age of 19 he took the vows at Udantapuri under the famous 
Sfla Rak-shita with the religious name of Dipankara-Sri-Jnana and was 
ordained a< 31, Nominated superior of the Vikrama-Sila monastery 
by the king of Magadha and recognised as hierarch by the Mahayanis s 
of that kingdom, he was invited hy Lha lama in J03S to undertake 
reforms in Tibet, but only yielded to the instances of Lha-tsun-pa when 
he had reached the age of 60. Arriving in Tibet m 1040 he was given 
as residence the monastery of Tho-hne and devoted his energies to 
purifying Tibetan Buddhism of the gross ami unmoral practices imported 
Into it by the Bon-po shamanism allied with mysticism of TAntno 
teaching.' Before he died in 1053 at Ngetbang he had gathered round 
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him a number of disciples who formed a sect called Kadampa 1 under 
IVTarpa and Domton or Bromton* in the monastery at Raseng or Radeng. 
This sect or order has counted SHOO eminent Id mas in its ranks since 
its foundation rmd some writers regard it as a restoration of the ancient 
teaching of Thu mi Sambhota. It affected especially the V indy a with 
its views of chastity, imposed respect for and worship of the Buddhas 
and of Sakyamuni in particular, charity and love for all creatures, and 
practised fervent meditation, [t professed the exoteric doctrine of the 
Void {sunydta) and without entirely rejecting mysticism and the Tdntra 
adheres strictly to the teachings of the Kan jur in regard to them. 
This sect has lost much of its importance since the reforms of Tsong- 
khapa and has to a great extent merged in the Geluk-pa order or sect. 

The Nyigmapa order, incorrectly called Ningmapa in Vol. III, page 
171 infra, owes its origin to dissent from Atisa^s reforms. The great 
majority of the lamas continued their attachment to the lax doctrines 
of Padma Sambhava and his successors, called themselves Rayig^ma^ 
pa or ‘ ancients / of the old school. Their doctrines were based entirely 
on the T&ntras and the treatises and commentaries of Padma Sambhava 
and his school, and are saturated with the shamanism of the Bonchos. 
As Padma Sambhava had professed to draw upon books written and 
hidden by Nagarjuna which he had discovered by a miraculous revelation 
from that saint, so the principal Nyigmapa apostles attributed their 
lucubrations to Padma Sambhava, pretending to discover the writings 
hidden by him as already described. These books, styled Ter-ma , 
contain many extravagances and obscenities, some recommending unbri¬ 
dled license as the surest way of attaining salvation. 

TheNyigmap.i neglect as a rule all the restraints of Buddhist 
discipline, especially in regard to celibacy, abstinence from flesh and 
liquor. Many are married and almost all given to drunkenness. Their 
supreme divinity is the mystic Buddha, Kuntu Zangpo, the Sanskrit 
Samantabhadra but in preference to tire Buddhas generally adored 
by other sects they affect tutelary demons called Si-Yidam-kyi-lhd, 
( benevolent protectors y and P'roYidam-kyidhit, < terrible protectors/ 
represented in the T&ntric way as each holding their yu?n % or sakii 
in a close embrace. The former belong to the class of Buddhas, the 
latter to that of the Shiva istic deities. The Si-Yidam of the sect is called 
Vajra-p'iirba and the PTo-Yidam Puppa-K Agy*/ They have also a 
guardian demon called Gurgon, a monster with two heads, and they 
worship Padma Sambhava under various forms, human, divine and 
demoniac. The cult, which is essentially one of propitiation, which 
they offer to these divinities, consists in magic rites of all kinds, and 
in these flesh, fermented liquors and blood offered in human skulls 
form the principal ingredients. Their numerous sub-sects, separated 
by insignificant shades of choice between a special Tdntra or Terma 
and another or of a special tutelary deity are scattered all over Tibet 
as are their monasteries, some of which are renowned. Among them 
are those at Samy£, the metropolis of the order, Moru, Ramoch6 and 

1 Bk&h*g dano^-pa. 

3 H browa s ton. 

3 Lit. f mother a term applied to a goddess or any lady of quality, 
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Karmakhya, the last three having colleges for the study of astrology, 
exorcism, magic ami divination. 

All the Nyigmapas however did not approve of the licentious and 
dangerous doctrines of the Tertons as the discoverers or inventors of 
hidden treatises were called and a certain number of them protesting 
against their pretended revelations constituted under the name of the 
Sarma school an independent group which while preserving the mystic 
and Tdntric tradition which had become imbedded in religious morals, 
imposed on itself a strict physical and moral discipline, the rigorous 
observance of monastic rules as to celibacy, abstinence, obedience and the 
renunoiation of the world, the practice of universal charity and the 
exercise of meditation. To this group belong the Karmapa, Bhriklmngpa 1 
and Dugpa 2 sub-orders. It possesses the important monasteries of 
Mindoling, 3 Dorjedak, 4 Karthob,® Kbamtatbag and Sieh’en-tsogch’en, 
each the seat of an independent sub-sect. 

The Kargyifopa and Sakya-pa sects or orders.— If the revolt of 
conscience which resulted in the formation of the Sarma school was, 
as is believed, anterior to the reforms of Atisa and Bromton and in 
consequence independent of them, their preachings and efforts did not 
fail to exercise a certain influence on the Nyigmapas and contributed to 
form new or half-reformed groups which have [flayed an important part 
in the religious history of Tibet. Of these the most important are the 
Kargyut-pa 6 and Sakya pa. 7 

Among Bromton's disciples was a monk named Marpa who re¬ 
mained attached to the Nyigmapa doctrines in spite of all because their 
toleration appeared to him particularly suited to the Tibetan tempera¬ 
ment. He undertook to correct them by mingling the excessive fondness 
of the Nyigmapas for mystical and magical practices with the excessive 
severity of the Kadampas and towards the end of the 11th century he 
founded an order which he called the Kargyutpa or ‘ those who follow 
several teachings/ In this he was powerfully aided by his principal, 
disciple and successor, Milarapa. This order or sect professes to follow 
a doctrine revealed by the supreme Buddha Dorje’chang or, in Sanskrit, 
Vajradhara, to the Indian sage Telopa and transmitted to Marpa by 
the Pandit Naro of the Nalanda monastery. His doctrine, called the 
mannyag or Naro J chorug, imparts constant meditation on the nature 
of the Buddhas and the means of acquiring it, charity, adoration of the 
Adi-Buddha, the absolute renunciation of the world, life in solitude and 
by preference in a hermitage in order to restrain action and desire, the 
rigorous observance of the rules of the Vindya i the study of Tantric 
metaphysic and of the philosophy of the Madhyarnika School, and the 
practice of yoga. It addresses its worship especially to the tutelary 

i Or Dik&ngpa. 

4 Brug-pa: this suborder is scattered all over the south of Tibet, especially in 
Bhutan and Sikkim. 

3 Stnin-grol-jling. 

< fido-rje-brag. 

5 Gartbok. 

« Bkahbrgyud-pa 

7 Sa-ikya-pa, 
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Yi-dam Dem-chog and to liis Shakti Dorje-p’agmo, the Sanskrit Vajra- 
van£hi, the goddess with three heads, one of which is that of a wild sow 
and it venerates as its principal saints and patrons Telopa, Naro, Marpa 
and Milarapa. Once it boasted many followers and its monks had a great 
name for learning and holiness, but it has now-a-days fallen into decay. 

The Sabyapa sect or rather order will be found described in Vol- 

III, pp. 846-7. 

The Nyigmapa lamas and the orders which have sprung from it are 
genei’allv designated ‘ red lamas ’ or move precisely ‘ red caps ■— sa-mar 
owing to the colour of their costume. 1 But the Kadampa lamas wear 
the s.i-ser or yellow bonnet of the orthodox Gelukpa sect. 

The Gelukpa order. —At the very moment when the Sakyapa sect 
was about to attain the zenith of its power in 1355 a miraculous child, 
an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Alanjusri, or perhaps even of the 
Dhiani-Buddha Amitabha, was born in eastern Tibet. His intelligence 
and religious vocation were so precociously developed that the lama 
llolpa’idirje of the Karmapa sect initiated him at the age of 8, and at 
the age of 8 he was first ordained by a lama named Tonduo-Rinchen and 
assumed as his new name the style of Lozang-tagpa or Sumatikirti. 
Tradition avers that he received instruction from a western monk, possibly 
a Christian and if so probably a Nestorian. However this may be, 
Tsongkha-pa~-as he is generally called from the place of his birth—soon 
acquired such a name for piety and learning that he attracted numerous 
disciples in spite of the severity of his discipline, especially in what con¬ 
cerned the vows of chastity. He recalled his disciples to the inflexible 
rules of the 253 canons of the Tinaya, to the liturgy and ritual traditions 
of the primitive MahiySna. He imposed upon them the yellow garb of 
the Hindu mendicant to recall by its shape the clothing of the Indian 
bhikshns and distinguish them from the red-clad Id mas and gave them 
the name of Gelukpa 2 or * observers of virtue/ In 1409 he founded 
the monastery of Galdan, 3 the centre of the sect, and after some years 
those of Sera and Depung. At Galdan he died in 1417 or 1419, 
leaving the pontificate of the sect to his nephew and chief disciple, Gedun 
Grub. His soul ascended to the heaven Tushita, residence of the 
Bodhisattvas, where he reigns with Nagarjuna at the side of the future 
Buddha Maitreya, an ascension commemorated by the feast of lamps 
from October 20th to 25th. He is also the object of a cult as Jampal 
Nying-po and his relics are worshipped at Galdan. To him is attributed 
the authorship of numerous treatises, the canons of the Gelug-pa order, 
the four principal being the Bodhimur, the Tarnimmur, the Alldndrke 
and the Ldmrim. In spite of bis great renown he never held in his 
lifetime any higher official title than that of abbott of Galdan which. 

• Ramsay gives the following an ' Red-cap ’ sects ;— 

1. Rnikmiipa. 5. Skarm&pa. 

2. Urgiiipa. 6. Drigong-pa. 

3. Saskiapa. 7. Stagbimpa. 

4. Kargioolpa. 8. Hloadmkpa. 

Ramsay •• Western Tibetan Dicty., p. 18, i'f. pp. 79-85. 

* X>ge-lag/-po. The sect is also called Galdan-pa. 

■I Dgnh-Idan, 
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his successor also bore until bis elevation in 1439 to the rank of Grand 
L&ma. The latter’s pontificate was remarkable for the foundation of 
the monastery of Tashilhum poin 1445 and the enunciation of the dogma 
of the incarnation of the Grand Lamas of the Gelug-pa order by which 
his successor Gedun-Grub-Gyetso was the first beneficiary. It appears 
however that the only incarnation believed in at that epoch was that 
of the spirit of the first Grand Lama, not that of a god, and that the 
only purpose of this tenet, from which the sect has drawn such advant¬ 
ages, was. to create for these eminent personages a kind of spiritual 
heirship in imitation of (or improvement on) the rule of natural 
heredity observed by the rival sect of the Sakyapa. Nevertheless the 
office of abbot at Galdan is .elective. Apart from the adoption of the 
title of Gyetso, 1 which means * Ocean of IVfajesty ’ and is equivalent to 
the Mongolian Tal<5, Europeanised as Dulai, and the transfer of the 
head see to Depung, the sect had no history except one of rapid and 
continued progress during the pontificates of Gedun-Grub Gyetso (born 
in 1475, died in 1543), Sodnam-Gyetso (1543-1589) and Yontan- 
Gyetso (] 589-1617). Je-Ngavang-Lozang-Thubtan-Jigsmed-Gyetso 
(1617-1683) however was able to raise the Kochot Mongols against 
the king of Tibet and make the victors do homage’ to himself. 
He thus united the spiritual and temporal authority under the 
protection of China in the Lands of the Dalai Lamas who succeeded him! 
He is also said to have devised the doctrine of the perpetual re-incarna¬ 
tion of the Dhi&ni-Boddhisattva Chanresi (the Sanskrit Avalokiteswara) 
in the Dalai Lamas which was extended retrospectively to his four 
predecessors. He also created the dignity of Panchen-Rinpotche, an in¬ 
carnation of the Buddha Odpagmed i Sanskrit Amitabha, the spiritual 
father of Avalokiteswara) for his old preceptor the abbot of Galdan 
whom he also appointed to be the independent pontiff of Tdshilhumpo. 
The Gelugpa have preserved a well-merited reputation for learning. 
They admit the validity of the magic and sorcery inculcated in the Gy it, 
the i th section of the Kun-yur, but in all other respects follow 
scrupulously the canon of the primitive Mahay ana as the Kadampa 
sect had received it from Atisa.. But contrary to its doctrine they admit 
the existence of the soul though it is not conceived of by them in 
the same way as it is in Europe. They regard it as immortal 
or rather as endowed with an indefinite existence and perhaps even as 
eternal iu its essence In its inception this soul is. a light imprisoned 
in a material body endowed with an individuality which Subsists, though 
to a limited extent, in its transmigrations and permits it to undergo the 
good or evil effects of its karma. Eventually the corporal envelope wears 
thin and finally disappears when the man becomes Buddha and enters 
Nirv&na. Nirvana is neither annihilation nor its opposite. It can be 
attained by three roads, that of the inferior, intermediate and superior 
beings For the first named Nirvana is a repose of nothingness. For 
the superior it is to reach the perfect state of Buddha. ° In it the 
individuality of a being melts into a kind of confluence : like Sakyamuni 
himself it is confounded with .the other Buddhas. Nevertheless 'its per¬ 
sonality is not totally destroyed, for if it cannot re-appear in the world 

‘Ugya-mts’o. 
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under a form perceptible by the senses it can manifest itself spiritually 
to those who have faith. It is in themselves then that they see it. 

The Gelugpas worship all the deities of the Tibetan pantheons, 
but they especially affect the supreme Buddha Dorjecharg, the future 
Buddha Maitreya who inspires their teaching, the Yidams DorieiM* 1 
Demchog* and Sangdus 5 and the gon-po or demoniac crenie Tamdin* 
I he ceremonies consecrated to the three latter have a magical character 
and are accompanied by Tantric rites. 

No theology of Lamaism, as a whole, can be said to exist. Bach 
sect has its own pantheon and that of the Gelugpas is typical of ail 
the others_ 1 his sect divides the celestial world into nine groups, the 
Buddhas, Yidam or tutelary deities, the Lhag-lha or those above the 
gods, the Boddhisattvas, the Arhats or saints, the Dfikkinis the 
Dharmapalas or ‘ protectors of the law’, the Yul lha or Devas ' who 
are terrestial deities and the Sa-bdag, local deities or those of the soil 
I he elue^ to this multiplication of divine being must be sought i a the 
Lamaisttc conception of the Buddhas. Incapable of reincarnation 
plunged m the beatitude of the Nirvana, they can no longer intervene’ 
m the affairs of men. At most they have power to inspire and sustain 
the saints who are devoted to the salvation of human beings In a 

BoddhilStwjf haS are dea<3 g ° f S ’ WllUe th9 l!vir1 "’ acfcive gods are the 

1 ~ T1 > e Buddhas form the olass of higher beings perfect in excel- 
lence, presided over by Dorjechang (Vajradhara),' the Adi-Buddha of 
Indian Buddhism, who is the external, all-powerful, omniscient Buddha 
•an abstract being imitated from the Brahma or universal soul of the 
Brahmans, though he does not apparently fulfil all his functions. He 
ti °f f, n ° 1 on ouncleci w,th Dorjeeempa (Vajrasattva) though it may be 
tl.at the two conceptions are distinct, the former being exclusively 
meditative,^ the latter active They are depicted as sited with Z 
legs crossed m the attitude of imperturbable meditation, adorned with 
rich, jewels and crowned with a five-gemmed crown. But while 
Dorjechang makes the gesture of perfection, with the index-fingers and 
thumbs ot both hands joined and raised to the level of the chest 
Dorjesempa has his hands crossed on his breast and holds the thunder' 
bolt (dorje or vatra) and the sacred bell. Several sects, including the 
orthodox sect, of the Gelugpas, do not however acknowledge their 
supremacy but regard them merely as celestial Boddhisattvas "emana¬ 
tions of Akchobhya, and attribute the supreme rank to Vairouhana. 

The class of the Buddhas is divid# into 5 ground • iVl ti,„ « 

or DUM-Baddhao, (,,) the .eve-,. IS„dd],as of thTX ( ii) °be T 

100oidf. C ° n r?,"' ^ **«*-» Si Mi he 

1000 Buddhas, ft) lhe Jmas are five abstract personages who represent 
the virtues, intelligences and powers of Dorjechang, from whom thev 
emanate 1 hey are protectors of the 5 cardinal points, the zenith 
east, south etc., and personifications of the 5 elements, the other air’ 
fire etc., and probably also of the 5 senses. But they are neither 

P Grihya ICula, 


Sanskrit Vajrabhairava, 
3 Sanskrit Samvara, 


3 Sanskrit Gnhya KAla r 

4 Sanskrit Hayagrfy*. 
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creators uor do they interfere in material phenomena or in the affairs 

n They preside over the protection and expansion of the 

Baddhist faith and each by an emanation of his essence procreates a 
spiritual 60 n, a Dimm-Boddhisafctva, who is charged with the ttive 
supervision of the universe, while at the same time they inspire and 
sustain the saints who aspire to attain Buddha-hood. Hence we have 

iitvi"!d“°„f r&T- »f » DM^XillW? 

sattyu. and of a Mdnushi-Buddha or human Buddha These five 
Dlnanis are named Vairochana/ Akchobhya , 2 Ratna-Sambhavo '* 
Amitdbha 4 and Amoghasiddhi.* By a phenomenon ns^ interesting 
as it is unusual they assume three different forms, natural mvstte and 
tentric according to the parts which they are made to play. In their 
natural form they resemble all other Buddhas and can only be reco-- 

nwed by their gestures" and by the attributes sometimes'assigned to 
p 0 ™j* Tims Vairochana is in the attitude of ‘turning thf wheel 
of the Law / Akchobhya in that of ‘taking to witness J » Ratna- 
Sambbava in that of charity . 2 AmiUbha in that of meditation 
and Amoghasiddhi of intrepidity U In their mystic forms they are 
assigned a crown with 5 gems, and adorned with‘necklaces Girdles and 
precious bracelets, which makes them resemble Boddhisattvasof the usual 
fype. Under these aspects Akchobhya changes his name to Chakdor 12 and 

t^e' ldr tay Z 'll An l the ! at ^ h T 0 ™ 3 ‘ infinite instead 
? infinite light. Finally m their tantric forms they are each united 

to a goddess and often given a number of arms, each charged with a 
weapon or magic attribute. ° a 

. ‘Seyen Buddhas of the Past/also called Tatl.agatas, 

comprise Sakyamur.i and the six human Buddhas who preceded him on 
t^rth. # They also are to be distinguished by their attitudes. They are 
Vipasyin, # who combines the attitudes of testimony and imperturbabi- 

feJi V { , cha fy and impertarbaLili^), Visvibhu - (meditation), 
Krakuchanda (protection and imperturbability), Kanak im.ini 1 * (preach- 
mg and imperturbability), Kiisyapa (charity and resolution) and 
oakyamuni preaching and imperturbability). Like the Dhianis the 
seven Baddhasi can on occasion assume mystic and above all tantric forms 

family 167 ^ “k® imctlom of a tnteI;ir y god of a monastery, tribe or 

’ ,tMm P ar ' Sn£n 2 -” Ua<i ' s hint, re-ting one on tW other 

s Mi-hskyod-dpah. pahns upward-. 


3 Rin.kbyung. 

4 Od-dpag-mod f 

5 Don-hgrnb. 

* Or attirudes, pyag-rgya, Saukr. 
mitdra. 

7 The right index-finger touching the 

Angers of the left hand. 

8 The right hand hanging and resting 

on the right knee. 

9 The right arm extended and the opon 

hand directed towards the earth 
if bo attract beluga to it. 


11 T l'« arm raised, the hand presented 

open, the fingers pointed upwards, 

12 P*yag-na-rdor, 

13 T8e-dpag*mod. 

14 Rnam-gzigs. 

15 Gtsug-gtor-can 

16 Ta’nvc'ad-skyob, 

\7 Ito'r-va-h jigs, 

19 Gacr-thihpa 
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(***)•, The Buddhas of Confession are divine personages address¬ 
ed to obtain tbe remission of sins or at least mitigation of punishments. 
Th fY mcluc]© ^ Dhianis, the / Buddhas of the Past, the 5 physicians 
and 19 other Buddhas who appear to personify abstractions. They are 
frequently invoked and fervently worshipped on account of their func¬ 
tions as redeemers. 

iff)’ The Tathigata physicians form a group of 8 Buddhas includ¬ 
ing Sakyamum as president. The principal, Be-du-ryai Od-kvi-rgyal-po, 
holds a cup of ambrosia and a fruit or medicinal plant and his colour is’ 
indigo blue -. But the others are only distinguished by their attitudes 
and complexions, three being red, one yellow, one pale yellow and 
another reddish yellow. They are addressed for the cure of physical as 
well as spiritual maladies, 

(»). The last group consists simply of Buddhas and includes 1,000 
imaginary Buddhas believed to be living or to have lived in the 
‘ 3000 great thousands of worlds * which constitute the universe. Among 
them the most venerated are the pratyeka Buddhas generally cited 
anonymously in the Buddhist scripture. 

U* ' f 11 the Yidams we find the most fantastic conceptions of the 
BudO hist theology ; resulting from the introduction into it of Hindu 
Jantrism. Absolute perfection to the Indian mind consists in the 
absence of all passion, of all desire and movement, in a word in absolute 
inaction Hence a god acting as creator or preserver is no longer a god 
since such acts presuppose passion, or the desire to act, and the movement 
to accomplish the object of that desire. To reconcile this conception of 
divine perfection with the deeds ascribed to the gods by myth and legend, 
mystic Brahmanism hit on the idea of a doubling of the god, considered 
primitively as androgynous, in an inert, purely meditative personality, 
which is the god properly so called, and an aefing personality which is 
his active energy. To the former they gave the masculine, to the latter 
the feminine form. The latter is the goddess or Shakti, a companion 
o . e v eiv god. J)e Milloui says that these conceptions were introduced 
into Buddhism towards the 5th century of our era, and applied not onlv 
to the gods, active servitors of the Buddhas, but also to the Buddhas 
themselves so that they came to be regarded not indeed as creators but as 
t le efficient causes of creation. The Buddha, source and essence of all is 
thus a generator and as such regarded as bound to interest himself in the 
creatures begotten by him and above all to protect them against the de¬ 
mons, the great and abiding terror of the Tibetans. In all representations 
the Yidam is characterised by the Yum which he holds in his embrace, 
and this characteristic leads to the most incongruous unions. The 
Yidams of the highest rank are the tan trie manifestations of the 
JJhianis, of some other Buddhas and Boddhisattvas. But apart from 
Hie addition of the Yum they all preserve their traditional figures, a few 
Yidam- Boddhisattvas excepted who assume for the nouce terrifying 
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the eyes flashing- anger, with a wide mouth armed with tangs, flames 
instead of hair and a human skull in Ins left hand, while the right 
brandishes a thunderbolt, and trampling under foot the corpses of his 
conquered enemies. He is the implacable destroyer of demons. Al¬ 
though he is a form of Indra or Vishnu the legend which explains why 
he shows such special hatred for the demons is in part borrowed from the 
mvt.h of Shiva When the gods had. drunk the amrtt produced by the 
churning of the ocean they entrusted to VajrapdnPs care the vase con¬ 
taining the rest of the precious liquid of immortality, but profiting by 
a moment of carelessness the demon Raliu drank it all and replaced it 
by an unnameable fluid whose exhalations would certainly have poisoned 
the world. To avert this danger and punish Va^rapani tor his negligence 
the gods condemned him to drink the frightful liquid and by the effect of 
the poison his golden tint turned to black, a misfortune which he never 
forgave the demons. 

The superior Yidams are not numevous, the great majority being 
formed of Hindu gods, principally forms of Shm transformed into 
secondary Buddhist divinities. It is generally they who are the patrons 
of sects, monasteris and families, and m this last capacity they a so 
protect herds and crops. They too have frightful visages and aie 
depicted with many arms, animals heads, and ail kinds of weapon., 
including the thunderbolt and the sacred be 1 which scares demons. 
They also carry a human skull in which they drink then- enemies blood 
and which serves as a vessel in their temples for^offerings, libations of the 
bleed of victims and fermented liquors. The Yums of these Yidams are 
generally agreeable to look at, but sometimes have demon features 01 
several headland generally many arms with hands laden with weapons 
and the inevitable skull. 

XII.—The term Boddbisattva* in orthodox Buddhism means a perfect 
being who has acquired in previous existences prodigious merits which 
he renounces in order to devote them in love and compassion to e 
salvation of other beings, who makes a vow in order to attain bodhi and 
is designed to become -a Buddha in a future world y existence. It in 
fact the title which Sakyamuni bears in the Tdshita heaven and on earth 
until he becomes Buddha. With it he consecrates Maitreya ^ succes¬ 
sor, before incarnating himself for the last time. It seems then that at 
that ti ne there was only one Boddhisattva in Heaven as there was only 
one Buddha on earth, bat the Mahay ana by mult, ply mg the number 
of the Buddhas also multiplied that of the Bocklhisattvas infinitely, 
applying that venerable title to abstract personifications of intelligences, 
virtues,^ forces, phenomena and ideas, and at the same time to saints 
destined to become Buddhas. _ Hence this group includes personages 
of very different nature and origin. 

First come the Dhiani-Boddhisattvas, emanations of the » Dhidni- 
*Wdha6 ™>rsonifying their active energies and named Samantabhadra, 

Avaloktawa,. or Fataapini- and V, 5 . 

i Byang C’ub-Sems-dpsb. I * ? yag-rdor. 

• Kim-tu-bzang-po. 1 < P^g-vm-c^u. 

5 Spyau.ra*-gzig»! proa. Clianre.i, 
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wapfini. 1 Three of these are merely nominal divinities, although much 
prayed to. Only tho second and fourth fulfil very important roles both 
in religious legend and in popular tradition. Vajrapant enjoys more 
propitiation than genuine adoration, if we understand by that a feeling of 
gratitude and love, probably because of his demon-like appearance in his 
Tantric form. On the other hand Padmapaui, ' the lotus-handed' 
or ‘ he who holds the lotus in his hands/ is above all the beloved 
being, venerated* adored, besought in all circumstances in preference 
to the greatest Buddhas themselves, including even his spiritual father, 
Amitabba. 

Many reasons explain the special devotion which Avalokiteswara 
enjoys. He presided at the formation of the actual universe, and ia 
charged to protect it against the enterprises of the demons and to deve¬ 
lop in it the beneficent action of the Good Law. Then he personifies 
charity, compassion, love of one's neighbour : more than any other he is 
helpful, and in his infinite kindliness has manifested and still manifests 
himself in the world in incarnations whenever there is a danger to avert, 
a misdeed of the demons to repair, or a wretch to save. Lastly he pre¬ 
sides, seated at Ami t abba's right hand, ,over the paradise of Sukhavati 
whose portals he opens to all who invoke him with devotion, love and 
faith. He might almost be called the redeemer, if the idea of redemp¬ 
tion were not irreconcilable with tho Buddhist dogma of personal res¬ 
ponsibility and the fatal consequences of one's own acts. As protector 
and saver as well as in remembrance of his repeated incarnations Avalo¬ 
kiteswara assumes, according to the part attributed to him, very different 
forms corresponding to his §8 principal incarnations. Generally he is 
represented seated (or standing to signify action) as a handsome youth, 
crowned and richly attired. Very rarely he is given a feminine aspect. 
At other times he lias several heads and arms. His most celebrated 
image has 11 heads, arranged in a pyramid, and 22 arms. In this form 
he is the recognised patron of Tibet. In his mystic and Tantric cult lie 
has as Shakti the goddess Dolma/a benevolent form of the Shivaistic 
Kali, styled in India Tara the helper. Besides this special office 
T&ra forms one of the celestial JBoddhisattvas in twenty-one trans¬ 
formations, each the object of a fervent cult, for the Mahay&na assigns 
a great place in its pantheon to the feminine element—in opposition to 
the Hinayana. 

Below the Dhiani Boddhisattvas functions the numerous class 
of beings also called Boddhisttvas or would-be Buddhas, some 
purely imaginary, personifications of virtues or even books, others 
who lived or pass for having lived, canonized saints, some of whom 
may be regarded as having had a historical existence, such as the 
king Srong-tsan Gampo and his two wives who are regarded as 
incarnations of Tlra under the na.nes of the White and Green 
T«r£. s At the head of this class stands Manjusri/ occupying a place 

2 Sgrol-nm. 

3 %rol-roa dkar-po and ljaqgs kn. 

4 Hjam-pai-dbyanga-pa : pron. Jam-jang. His sword o£ great understanding cut 
darkness of ignorance. 
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so high that he is often ranked as a Dhiani-Boddhisattva, who per* 
sonifies the transeendant knowledge or wisdom of Buddhism. He is 
recognised by his flaming sword, held in his right hand, while a book 
supported by a lotus stalk figures on his left. He is always seated on a 
lotus or on a lion who rests on a lotus. Among the principal Boddhis- 
attvas also stands Maitreya 1 the future Buddha, who is seated like 
a European. Then come the 21 Taras, saviours and compassionate, 
Shaktis of Avalokiteswara; and finally the female Boddhisattva Od-zer- 
chan-ma more usually called rDorje-p*ag-mo, who is perpetually incar • 
nated in the abbess of Pnlti and who may be recognised by her three 
heads, one that of a sow. Speaking generally the Bcddhisattvas are 
intermediaries and intercessors between men and the Buddhas. 

IV. — The lamas.—By lama the Buddhists translate the Sanskrit guru. 
The lamas as a body include very diverse elements. They have attained 
nirvana, but not the absolute parinirvdna, which would preclude them 
from re-appearing on earth or interesting themselves in worldly affairs, 
even in the progress of religion and so on. In the first rank are the 12 
grub eh en or wizards, imitated from the Veclie ruins, having* acquired 
sanctity and supernatural power by austerities, mortifications of the flesh 
and, above all, by magical practices. Then come the 16 arhals or chief 
disciples of the Buddha, the 18 sthaviras, his patriarchal successors or 
heads of the principal sects, the Indian or Tibetan pandits who in¬ 
troduced, spread or restored Buddhism in Tibet, the founders of the 
schools of philosophy, religious sects and great monasteries, and in 
brief all the dignitaries regarded as perpetual incarnations of Buddhas, 
Bcddhisattvas, saints or gods who are on this account styled f living’ 
or * incarnated ’ Buddhas. At the head of this group the Gelugpas 
naturally place Tsong-kha-pa, their founder, and the DalaidAmas from 
Gedun-grub downwards. It begins chronologically with Nagarjuna 
and his disciple Aryadeva, the founder and propagator of the Mahayana 
in India, Padma Sambhava and Santa-Rakshita who introduced it into 
Tibet, and Atisa its reformer Then coin Brom-ton, founder of the 
Sadampas, Saskya Pandita (13th century), and others. 

V. — The Ddkkinis. —The MahAyana, having borrowed most of its 
inferior divinities from Shivaism,, especially Tan trie Shivaism which 
makes the cult of the Shaktis predominant over that of the 
god himself, was compelled to give the Dakkims precedence over 
the malegods. Sometimes they are represented as beautiful young 
women, adorned like queens, but more often with Fearful visage a “ with 
animal heads crowned with flaming hair, and so on, either to indicate 
that they can torment and ruin those who neglect their worship, or more 
probably to signify their power to destroy the demons whom it ig their 
mission to combat. Nevertheless all have a twofold character, benevo¬ 
lent and demoniac or maleficent. They are tin Yums of the Yidams 
Buddhas.etc., but also play most important personal parts. Many 
monasteries, even among those of the orthodox: sect, are consecrated to 
one of them as tutelary patron, as are many Tibetan families. First in 

1 Byams-pa i pron, Chair, pa or Jampa. 
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rank stands Lka-mo (MaluLKali), 'mother of the gods*. She is re¬ 
presented in 15 different forms, but especially as a woman of frightful 
aspect holding a dub with a dead man’s head at its end, a skull for cap, 
aud riding on a steed harnessed with human hide—said to be that of her 
own son billed by her for the sins of his father, Another important 
group is that of the six Mka^-hgro-raa, of whom the powerful Seng-gei- 
gdong-c^an has a lioiv’s head aud dances naked on the bodies of men and 
animals, 

VI. —The Ohoi-chong 1 2 or Drag-gseds include almost all the gods of 
Hinduism, represented as Yidams and Dakkinis under a demoniacal as¬ 
pect, although they are the recognised defenders of the Law aud the 
universe against the demons. The most venerated are Yarna, 3 4 judge of 
the dead, and Kuvera/ god of wealth. 

VII. — The Ynl-Vta or terrestrial gods .—This group includes the 
various deities appointed to guard the world, It comprises a good mauy 
Hindu gods, such as Brahma, Indra, Chandr, Garuda etc., reduced to the 
status of inferior divinities, servitors and henchmen of the Buddhas and 
Boddkisattvas, as well as a number of gods, probably Tibetan by origin, 
such as Pihar or Behar, the patron of monasteries in general, Dala,* god 
of war, a kind of Hercules usually accompanied by a black dog who 
above all makes wav on demons, and Me lha, god of fire and also of the 
domestic hearth. 

VIII. —The Sa-bdag or local gods are of purely Tibetan origin and 
are charged with the protection of the land, hills, rivers etc.,'etc. They 
are very numerous and as each locality has its special protector they 
cannot be named or even numbered, but one, Nang-lha, god of the house, 
who is represented with the head of a hog or wild boar, is worshipped 
throughout Tibet. Bub while he protects the house he is also a tyrant 
for if he ekoo3es to dwell on the hearth the cooking fire must be carried 
elsewhere, under penalty of his wrath, and so on. He changes his abode 
about once every two months. The family gods are in reality ancestors 
for whom special ceremonies are observed at each change of season. 

IX. —The Gegs or demons are a perpetual source of terror to the 
Tibetans who attribute to them every material ill from which the country 
may suffer as well as such trivial annoyances of daily life as milk boiling 
over. They are styled collectively gegs or * enemies ’ and the most dreaded 
are the lhd-ma*yin , corresponding to the as£ras ): the dud-po } phantoms, 
spectres and ghosts, aud above all the Sin-dje, henchmen of the god of 
death* All the demons are the object of practices, magical ceremonies 
and offerings designed to propitiate them, and of exorcisms for which the 
lamas must be resorted to and out of which they make a good part of 
their income. 


1 Ch’oa-skyong. 

2 Sm-dje. 

3 Dzam*bha-la. 

4 l)gra*lha. 
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The term lama is applied indiscriminately to the clergy of Tibet, 
bat strictly speaking it should only be applied to high dignitaries who 
only acquire it after having given proofs of profound knowledge. In 
reality the clergy is composed of 5 distinct classes, the genyen 1 ot 
listener, the gefoiU 2 * or novice* the gelong ] or ordained priest* the Idnn 
or superior priest and the /chart po 4 * or overseer (abbot or bishop). 
Above this hierarchy in which promotion is earned by merit and 
holiness are two higher ranks conferred by birth, those of khubilgan , 
the incarnation of a Tibetan saint, and of kkutuktu , that of a Hindu 
saint. Finally th? edifice is crowned by the two Bublimc dignitaries, 
the Panchen. Rinpoche and the Dalai L£ma» 

The attractions of the priesthood are many, but they are streng¬ 
thened by a law or usage 6 which compels every family to vow one of 
its sons* ordinarily the eldest, to the priesthood. The boy is presented 
at the age of 7 or 8 by his father, mother or guardian in a monastery. 
After a cursory examination of the family’s standing 6 he is medically 
examined as any deformity, epilepsy, leprosy or phthisis would dis¬ 
qualify him. The boy is then entrusted to some kinsman in the 
monastery or to an aged monk who is charged with his literary and 
religious education. He keeps his lay gaib and hfs liiir and can be 
visited by his kinsmen every week. After two or three years of study, 
legally two suffice, his gegati or religious instructor asks for his admission 
as a genj/en or catechumen* which necessitates a rigid examination of his 
conduct and attainments. 

At the age of not less than 15 the gen yen can solicit admission to 
the novitiate. Aided by his preceptor he presents himself before the 
chapter of the monastery an i auswers the questions prescribed by the 
Finaga, as to his person and condition, and undergoes a severe exami¬ 
nation in dogma. If he fails he is sent back to his family and his 
preceptor is fined. If he succeeds he is made to take the vows of 
pravafya or quitting his house, his herd is shaved, be is dressed in the 
red or yellow robe of his order and given the regulative utensils. He 
thus becomes a gcteul and ean attend all religious functions, without 
taking an active part in them. 

At 20 after further study f of theology, he may ask to be ordained. 
This requires a fresh examination, lasting three (lays and a series of 
debates on religious topics, tests so difficult that the unhappy candidate 
is allowed three tries. If he fails ha is definitely expelled the order, 
but generally proceeds to exercise, irregular functions as a sorcerer 

1 Dge-bstigim, corr. toSanskr. updsaka, 

2 Dgc-tttul, corr. to S. sramanera,, 

Hge-along, corr. to S, sramana, 

4 Mkan-po, corr. to S, sthavira* 

& Galled bteun-gral, 

6 Certain monasteries only admit candidates of high rank in which case the 
investigation is very searching. 
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lain* ia the villages. If he passes he is invested with all rights and 
powers of the finished cleric. 

Once invested with the character of holiness the gtlong is qualified 
to act in all the rites of the cult and may even become, by election, 
head of a minor monastery. So the majority go no further, but the 
more ambitious or those devoted to learning go to continue their 
studies in the great university-monasteries such as Depung, Sera, 
Galdan, Garmakhya and Moru. The two last teach especially astrology, 
magic and other occult sciences as well as theology and mathematics. 
After .difficult and costly examinations the successful candidate can 
obtain the degree of geses 1 or licentiate, with which most are contented, 
of rahjampa? or lharamla, ‘doctor in theology/ Adepts in occult 
science take the special title of chot-chong . 3 The holder of any of these 
degrees is entitled to be styled Idmct, Another honorific title choi-je * 
is awarded by the Dalai Lama or the Panoheu Rinpocbe to clerics 
distinguished by sanctity, but it confers no right to exercise the superior 
functions which the geses and lharambas cau perform. Among the former 
are chosen the superiors of the monasteries of middling importance, 
some being elected by the chapters, others being nominated by 
the Dalai Lama or Panchen Rinpoche. The latter supply the kkanpos 
who are promoted by those two hierarchs to form his entourage with 
the title of Councillor or Tsanit. They thus correspond to the 
cardinals of the Roman church fulfilling various functions, such as 
abbotts of the great monasteries, w ith an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
like that of bishop, coadjutor of the incarnate Lamas, governors of 
provinces and occasionally generals of the army. 

The khubilgans are very numerous, but enjoy, a purely local 
influence, oonfined to the district of their own monasteries, whereas the 
kjiiiti/.ktu, fewer in number, receive a greater veneration and their 
spiritual authority almost independent is exercised over wide areas. 
They include such dignitaries as the Dev or Depa-raja, the spiritual 
and temporal sovereign of Bhutan. 

Another high dignitary in the Lamaie church is the grand Lama 
of the sect and monastery of Sakya who, though not an incarnation, 
is the hereditary successor 6 of Matidvaja, nephew of the celebrated Sakya 
Pandita P’agspa who converted Mongolia and on whom the emperor 
Khubilai Khan conferred in 1270 spiritual authority over all Tibet. 
In spite of the predominance of the orthodox Gelugpa order, 
the State church, his authority is still very great and is acknowledged, 
at least nominally, by all the sects of ‘ red J lamas who are opposed to 
that of the Dalai Lama. Tibetan politics centre round the position of 
the Dalai Lama whose authority is more nominal than real. Even his 
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spiritual and docti’inal authoritj- is frequently disputed by dissenting 
sects, wliicli nevertheless regard him as chief of the religion and revere 
him as a true incarnation of Chanresi and his representative on 
earth. 

The lamas only distantly resemble the bhikshus of early Buddhism. 
Wool has naturally replaced cotton in their garb, but in order to 
observe the canon which required a monk in the presence of a superior 
or of the sangha or in the temple to wear a mantle draped over the 
left shoulder so as to expose the right shoulder and arm, the Tibetan 
monk during the offices wears a mantle or large scarf ilagoi) over his 
other vestmeuts. This scarf is, like the robe, yellow for the orthodox 
sect and red for the unreformed or Nyigmapa sects. Instead‘of going 
bareheaded the lamas wear caps or hats, red or yellow, of felt or silk, 
to indicate not only the sect but the rank of the wearer ; and for use 
during the offices they have a choir cap, always red or yellow, which is 
a kind of stiff Phrygian cap surmounted sometimes by a crest of 
chenille which gives it a curious resemblance to the Grecian helmets of 
the Homeric age. 

Like the bhikshu the Tibetan monk must have certain utensils, 
viz. a bowl to receive alms in, a razor and a needle-case, as well as a 
rosary, a praying-wheel, a small gourd for holy water enclosed in a 
kind of bag of cloth, silk or velvet, a tinder-box and a knife. Generally 
the begging bowl as useless is replaced by a wooden tea-cup of the 
common type. The bowl is the less necessary as daily begging has been 
suppressed, the monks being supported by the vast resources of the 
.monasteries which are continually being increased by voluntary gifts 
or bv imposts of all kin Is levied on the pious superstitions of the faith¬ 
ful laity. The canon has also been greatly relaxed as regards abstinence 
and diet generally. The fasts are less frequent and severe, being 
restricted to the rainy season (vassa )—or rather to the corresponding 
period in the calendar, for there is no monsoon in Tibet. The end of 
the time during which it falls in India is observed as a rigid fast for 
four days and by certain solemn ceremonies for which the community 
prepares by fasts of two, three or four days. Exemptions can however 
be obtained in case of illness or weakness, and the fasts are also sensibly 
mitigated by the consumption of tea which is only deemed to break the 
fast of the fourth day of the nyungpar, ‘ to continue the abstinence a 
ceremony during which it is forbidden even to swallow one’s saliva. The 
canon does not interdict such austerities and mortifications of the flesh, 
however severe, as the devout may wish to impose on themselves, b.ut in 
theory the assent erf one’s superiors should be obtained unless one belongs 
to the class, by no means numerous, of the hermit ascetics who are not 
dependent on any monastery. The only dietary rule incumbent .on the 
lihikshus was to avoid eating more than one meal a day and this rule 
is observed in Tibet but mitigated by the absorption of many cup3 of tea 
(eight or ten during the exercises and offices) and two or three cups of tea- 
gruel, a mixture of tea, milk aud butter, every morning and evening. While 
the principal meal is taken in the common refectory or separately in the 
cells these collation of tea or. gruel are serve! in the hall of the moms- 
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tery or even in the temple during suspensions of the office arranged for 
the purpose. 

The modifications which Buddhism has undergone have changed 
the daily life of the monks profoundly. While the hhihshu of its early 
phase had no occupations save to take his turn at begging, to listen to 
the Master’s teaching, meditate on tlie truths of the Law and endeavour 
to spread them, the institution of a cult which has become more and 
more complex created for the priest-monk new and absorbing duties, in 
Tibet more than elsewhere, looking to the eminently sacerdotal 
character which it assumed there. Without nesciibing' the studies, 
serious and difficult enough, which candidates must undergo, the daily 
life in the cloisters of the lamaist monk is in reality very minutely 
occupied A little before dawn the tinkling of the bell or the 
resonant call of the conch summons the denizens of the monastery 
who as soon as they awake mutter a prayer, make hasty ablutions 
and recite on their rosaries the prayers specially consecrated to their 
tutelary deities of whom each chooses one as his patron saint. At a fresh 
signal from bell or trumpet monks and novices, dressed in choral mantle 
and lmt, go in procession to the temple and in profound silenee take 
their seats according to their rank. There, after some prayers, tea is 
served and then they perform the ritual in honour of the Boddhisattva 
Chanresi, of the holy disciples of Buddha and of the Yidams and for the 
welfare of dead commended to their prayers. Then they take a repast 
of tea and gruel and after an invocation to the Sun withdraw to their 
cells for private devotions. Towards 9 a.m. the community re-assembles 
in the temple for a service in honour of the divinities who'guard a-ainst 
the demons. At midday a new convention is followed by the "chief 
meal of the day. Then they are free till -7 p m. when they re-assemble 
to make offerm.gs at the temple, to teach novices, to debate questions of 
dogma, discipline and philosophy. Finally at 7 P.M. they rather to- 
getker for the last time to do the service of acts of grace, fotTowed by 
the daily examination of the tasks of the notices and candidates Durian 
each sitting tea is served thrice. B 

But these do not exhaust a lama’s functions. In Tibet 
he is not merely a priest. He is teacher, scholar, physician, writer and 
artist, wizard, and he should devote himself in the moments of freedom, 
which the sacred offices leave him, to the branch of occupation which he 
has chosen. In the monasteries all or nearly all the monks are 
charged with the education of boys destined to the priesthood, and in 
the villages, where there are no schools, it is the resident Idmi, generally 
one of the failures of the nearest monastery, who fulfils the functions 
of schoolmaster and teaches children to read, write aud cypher well 
enough to use the ready-reckoner. It is noteworthy that even in the 
tents of the nomad shepherds men and women possess the rudiments of 
education. As writers and calligraphists many Idmag devote themselves 
to re-copying the sacred writings or reprinting them by means of 
wooden blocks. While lay artists are not unknown, especially at Lhasa 
( he works of monkish artiste are preferred on account of the sanolitv 
which attaches to their works. These include illuminated manuscripts 
paintings on silk, cloth and paper, frescoes, charms, amulets and metal¬ 
work, usually of a religious character. 
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The practice of medicine is entirely in the hands of the lamas who, 
if indifferent surgeons, are skilled in the use of simples and learned in 
the secular lore of plants. They are, also the only persons qualified 
to expel demons to whose maleficence all ills are ascribed. Exorcism 
is thus their chief source of income. As a science it is practised by all, 
even by those of the orthodox sect. Even in a temple it finds a "place 
as the demons of evil must be expelled from it before the office is begun. 
Another important function of the lamas is the prediction of the future 
by astrology. But those of the orthodox sect to their credit refuse as 
far as possible to lend themselves to these practices, which Tsong-khapa 
and the teachers of the sect condemned, though they are often obliged 
to perform them in order to satisfy the wishes of their faithful 
laymen. 

Besides the monks there are communities of mins, instituted on the 
model of the Indian Bhikshunis. To such foundations Buddha only 
assented with reluctance. The nuns in Tibet are subject to the same 
obligations as the monks, wear the same garb, though the robe is slight¬ 
ly longer, and have to sacrifice their hair. But their discipline is stricter. 
They mifst obey 258 rules of conduct instead of 250 as the monks do. 
They owe respect and obedience to the monks whatever their rank, and 
all their convents, even if there be an abbess, are subject to the spiritual 
and disciplinary direction of an aged monk from the nearest monastery 
who presides even at the general confession of the Pratimoksha. At one 
time nuns were numerous in Tibet, but now-a-days their numbers have 
diminished. Their principal order has its seat in the monastery at 
Samding and its abbess is a perpetual incarnation of the goddess or 
feminine Boddhisattva, Dorje P'agmo, 1 who is represented with three 
heads,, one a sow's. 

Qm. mam pad me hum .—This formula we are now able to explain. 
It has hitherto been explained as meaning: < Oh, thou jewel in the 
lotus V But it is clear that Manipadme is the vocative of Mampadma, 
the deity of the jewel lotns, the shakti of Maui pad ma who must bo 
identical with Padmapani or Avalokiteswara. The formula goes back 
to the times of Sron-btsan-sgam-po. 2 

The Hindu-Buddhists of Lahul —I have said that Spiti 
is the only portion of British Territory whose inhabitants have returned 
themselves as Buddhists. But though the Census figures shown in 
the margin would draw a line of the sharpest and nmst definite kind 
between the religions of Hinduism and Buddhism where they meet 
in the mountains of the Kulu sub-division, yet the actual line of 
demarcation is by no means so clearly marked. On this subject 
Mr. Alex. Anderson, the officer in charge of Kulu, writes.:—“ In Kulu 
including Waziri Rupi and outer and inner Seoraj, the population h, 
Hindu with scarcely an exception. In Spiti the only religion is 
Buddhism. In Lihul there is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism 
Since the last Census, Hinduism in Lalml has advanced, and Buddhism 

1 Sanskr. VajravaMri,' sow of diamond . 9 

•2 A. H. Eranekc in J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 4C2-3 
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retreated. 1 In the valley of the. Chandra. BMga, Hinduism hag always 
existed, and is now the prevailing religion. No doubt some Buddhist 
observances still exist, modifying* Hinduism more or less ; and in secret the 
people may observe some Buddhist customs more than they will publicly 
admit. But they are brought by trade into close intercourse with the 
people of Knlu. and find it to heir advantage, from the social point of 
view, to prefer Hinduism. In the separate valleys Oi the Chandra ant. 
the Bhaga, Buddhism has a much stronger hold than, in the valley of 
the united rivers. But here again Hinduism is advancing. Lhe people 
declare that thev are Hindu Kanets, though they are probably more 
Buddhist than Hindu ; and the Moravian missionaries at Kailang state 
that caste distinctions, which do not exist among pure Buddhists, are 
becoming more marked- The I jamas of Liihul* will not eat with a 
European, while the Lamas of Tibet have no objection to doing so. 
This, advance of Hinduism is ascribed in part to the influence of the 
Thikurs or Barons of L&hul ; but it is, apart from such influence, which 
no doubt has its effect, inevitable and natural. These two valleys (the 
separate valleys of the Chandra and Bhaga) are best described as a 
raarwin or debateable land between the two religions, though at present 
they’are more Buddhist than Hindu. The people were once Buddhists 
and are so now to a great degree. But they have, accepted caste and 
respect, Brahmans to some extent, and though it is known, that many 
of their religions observances are of a Buddhist character, still they a.ie 
accepted in Hindu Kulu as Hindus/'’ 

Mr Heyde, the Moravian missionary, puts the case rather more 
strongly for Buddhism. He writes “ Buddhism, is the dominant 
religion throughout the separate valleys of the Bhaga and Chandra. 
The 5 professors" of it in these parts seem to prefer to call themselves 
Hindu, hut this is a mere pretension. They are Buddhists, and the 
majority wish at present to be nothing else. However, in speaking cf 
the now prevailing religions of Lahul, oue must not forget that both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are still to a great extent pervaded by 
tlio demon worship which no doubt alone prevailed in Lahul in early 
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Even the transition from Hindu to nominal Buddhist and 
back again seems to be possible. Mr. Anderson writes in another 
place :—“ A Kanet (a Hindu caste) cuts his scalp-lock and becomes the 
disciplo of some Lama, and this may even be after marriage. The 
Limas of Lihul may marry, the sons belonging to their father's original 
caste. Limas sometimes cease to belong to the priesthood, allow their 
scalpdocks to grow, and are again received as Kanets. These facts 
show how intimately Hinduism and Buddhism are connected in Lihub 
It is still common for both Brahmans and L£mas to be present at 
weddings and funerals.” 

It would appear that there is little of Buddhism about the Lihul 
Limas save their title. Even in small things the progress of Hinduism 
is visible. When Dr. Aitchison visited Lahul the people would not as 
a rule kill an animal, eating only those which died naturally. But 
when the craving for the fleshpots grew too strong, several combined in 
the slaughter in order to diminish the crime of each by distributing it 
over many, Now-a-days sheep and goats are commonly slaughtered 
without any scruple. Even in 1S68 the so-called pure Buddhists freely 
sacrificed sheep and goats to the ikn* or local genii, employed Brahmans 
in many of their ceremonies, and shared in all the superstitions and beliefs 
in witches and magic of their Hindu brethren. The same change which 
has taken place in Lahul has apparently been going on in Upper Kanaur, 
for in 1829, when Captain Gerard visited it, the religion of this tract was 
most certainly an impure Buddhism, while in the present Census the 
State of Bashahr returns only one Buddhist among its inhabitants. In 
the Census of 1868 all the inhabitants of both Lahul and Spiti were re¬ 
turned as Hindus, though Buddhists were separately shown for other 
districts; and in 1872 Mr. Lyall wrote thus on the subject:—The people 
of Ldhul have now-a-days so much traffic with Hindus that they cannot 
afford to be out of the pale, and are rapidly adopting all Hindu ideas and 
prejudices. The process bas been going on in some degree ever since the 
R£jds of Kulu annexed the country, but it has been greatly accelerated 
of late years by the notice taken by our Government of the Laliulis and 
their headmen, and by their contact with Hindus more orthodox and ex¬ 
clusive than those of Kulu and Chamba. t The force of attraction which 
Hindu exclusiveness brings to bear upon outlying tribes is enormous, and 
seems to be in no way weakened by the fact that the Government is in the 
hands of Christians. That fact- of political subjaction leaves the Hindus 
no other vent for their pride of race but this exclusiveness, and therefore 
heightens its value. Moreover, the consolidation of many Hindu races 
into one great empire increases the power which Hinduism has always had 
of drawing outsiders into its circle, for in social matters the empire is 
Hindu, and as Hindus the La hulls are free citizens, while as Buddhists 
and Botias (Tibetans) they would be left out in the cold. The Lahuli 
now looks upon the name of Bofct as a term of reproach. One of the 
headmen, when in my camp on the borders of Ladakh, met his own bro¬ 
ther-in-law, a Boti of Laddkh and refused to eat with him for fear that 
my Hindu servants might tell tales against him in Kulu and Kangra, 

Lahul and its vre-Buddiiist Religions. 

The three dialects of Ldhul are Bunan, Manchat and Tinan. Their 
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relationship to the Mundari languages is exactly the same ns that of 
Kanauyi though they possess a Tibetan vocabulary which preserves a 
phonetic stage of that language much more archaic than any known 
dialect of Tibetan. “ 

Manckat is also 


the 


name of a tract which has preserved an 


ancient custom, probably Mundari. A slab of stone is put up by the 
roadside m memory of a deceased person and on many of them is a 
rock-oamng of a human figure in the centre or a portrait of the de- 
ceased m relief, those erected recently have a spot smeared with oil in 
the centre. In the village temples stone slabs are also found on which 
are carved rows of figures, often exceeding ten in number. These too 
aie well bathed in oil. At irregular intervals rich families which have 

toHm.wS rT 6 fc ,° fe ? fc t e Wh ° le , vilIa g° amI a slab with these 
poitiaits of the dead is placed m the temple m recognition of this. The 

? aI r- rep f S f, nt i the anci . e ? t costlimc of L ^bul—a frock reaching 

riom the Joins to the knees, with a head-dress of feathers for the chiefs 

similar to that of the North American Indians. In this costume a 
rock-carviug near Kyelang depicts a man hunting the wild sheep. 

The most ancient religions of Lahul were probably phallus and 

Tbee^r , iP 7,i eCUltS ° £ th6 fertJKsi *S Powers of suiAnd water 
The oiigmal phallus was a raw stone, set up in a small grove or near a 

temple door. It was smeared with oil or butter. The polished stones 
found in Manchafc owe their origin to the introduction of modern 
Hinduism into the valley from the Chamba side in the 11th een 
tuty A. D. The village temples are small huts with a sloping gable 
roof of shingles and a ram's head, also a symbol of creative power at 
the end of the topmost beam. They preserve the oldest type of habita- 
tion in Lahul—which was probably evolved when the Country was 
better timbered than it is now. D ' was 


Human sacrifice at Kyelang was performed to benefit the fields 
rhe peasants had to finci a victim in turn-and probably slaves were 
kep for tins purpose. One year a widow’s only son was to be sS 
ficed as she bad no servants, but a wandering hermit offered to take 
his place if he were well fed till the day of execution. Sn the appdnte 
fieW= y was led with much noise to the wooden idol of the god of the 
fields whom lie challenged to take his life. But the god failed o 
respond and so the hermit smote him with the executioner's axe and east 
the fragments of the idol iuto the river which carried them down to 
Gugti where they were caught and put up again. Another v ision 
however, makes the god of the field a rose-tree which was borne down 
to Gugti by the water and there replanted. Since then the god has had 

to he content with the sacrifice of a goat and mention of the courao-eous 
l&ma’s name suffices to terrify him. courageous 


,»/ - Iu , ^ aDc1lat last human sacrifice was that of the cireen 
Itdpi who was buried alive. With her last.breath she 

*SZ VstZCM™ lives t011 greater age thaQBh * haa afct - aed 


deori^M “ft. A - D - fche d9Qlino of B^dhism in Kashmir 
depnved its monks of their revenues and drove many of them to settle 
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in Ladakh and Western Tibet. The destruction of the monastery at 
Nalanda in the 9th century was its culminating disaster, Lotsava 
Rinchen-bzango (c, 951) settled in Ladakh and the Kashmiri monks 
first settled at Sanid.in Zangskar and built tlio Kauika monastery. 1 

Buddhism seems to have entered Lihul from India in the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.* 1). The famous Buddhist missionary, Padma Sarabhava, is men¬ 
tioned in connection with its oldest Buddhist monasteries as well as 
Hindu places of worship in adjacent provinces. ile visited Zahor 
(Afandi) and Gazlm ( = Garzha). Three such temples are known, 
viz. Gandola at the confluence of the* Chandra and Rhaga, Kangani 
in Manchat, and Triloknath in Pangi-Lahul. They are wooden struc¬ 
tures with pyramidal roofs and interesting old wood carvings. 

LamaisUc Buddhism entered Lahul in the llth or 12th century and 
from about 1150 to 1647 Lihul formed in a loose way part of the La¬ 
dakhi empire. The monasteries of this latter type are distinguished by 
their flat roofs. 3 

The Buddhism or Kanauu. 

An account of the form of Buddhism found in Kanaur is given in 
Yol. Ill, PP' ‘147-454, infra . To it the following list of the Tibetan gods 
popularly accepted in Kanaur, in theory if not in practice, may be 
added, together with a note on divination 3 

The Tibetan deities and their mantras with explanations. 

(1) Ndw~ckhrd (God) or Narayan : is said to be of white com¬ 
plexion with two hands (holding an umbrella in the right, and with 
the left a mungooso vomiting diamonds), and riding on a lion called 
Singd. The mantra is :—Om beU-s'nrminS stvdha. c May God bless 
us, 9 

(2) Ldngan-darzd ov ChJiog-dak : the deity Ganesha, the remover 
of obstacles. He is represented as crimson in colour with an elephant 
head having a human body with four hands, holding respectively a 
hook used in driving elephants, a noose as a weapon of war, a boon 
and a lotus, and having only one tusk. The mantra is :—Om zambdld 
z&lindde'sw&Ad. ( May God cast away all obstacles and bestow upon 
us wealth/ 

(3) Tdremd or Chheringmd: the goddess of wealth or long life, 
equivalent to Lakshmi or Mahalakshmx. She is represented as of 
golden colour, with two bands, holding in the right a spear, and in, the 
left a, diamond cup full of jewels, riding on horse-back. The mantra 
is :— Om liriittdike eh 000 am dvfchi hum Jiira hang tiire duhjid 
hishumtlle bimay £ stodkd, ' 0 thou mother of the world, be pleased to 
grant us prosperity and long life/ 

1 Tho monks of Kanika wear tlie red robo which shews that the yellow robe of such 
Zangakar monasteries as that at Gargya was not introduced by monks from Kashmir: 

A. H Fr&ncke, A JSist. of Western Tibet, p 51. 

pp. 18M91. ■■ 

5 Furnished by P. Tika R&m Joshl 
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Dtikar y the Indian Trinity, equivalent to Datt£treya-mimi, 
is represented as of white complexion, with three heads, yellow, white 
and blue in colour, and eight hands, holding respectively an image of the* 
deitv Hopamedy an arrow, a thunderbolt, and a boon in the four right 
hands; in the four left hands, ab/iaya, a noose, a bow and a nectar-cup 
respectively, and seated in the Padmasana attitude. The mantra is : — 
0 m sftrt punmit l at it a lajr& todd in lit hulu hum phat siv&hd. c 0 
thou reverend sage, promote our welfare, and destroy our enemies/ 

(5) P&ldati'ldmd, the supreme goddess, equivalent to Maha- 
kali, W represented as of dark blue colour with three eyes (one in her 
forehead) and four hands (holding in the right a naked sword and a 
human skull full of blood, and in the left a lotus and a long trident), 
wearing a garland of human heads and a snake of green colour as 
her sacred thread, riding on a mule, with a gveen snake for a bridle and 
a saddle of human skin, and with a crown of five human head-bones 
with a streak of moon in the centre. Her fierce teeth are exposed as 
is her tongue, and her eyes are full of indignation The mantra is :—• 
Om hum skriyd debd MU kali nuiM-lcali hum z6 . ‘ 0 supreme goddess, 
keep us from all evil/ 

(6) Dohndy a goddess or devi, is described as of white complexion, 

with two hands, offering a boon in the right , and the left in tbe-Abhaya 
position. She is dressed in a splendid robe wearing many ornaments 
and much jewellery ; seated on a lotus. The mantra is :— Om tart fu 
tare turd swdhd . * O goddess, thou, who art the remover of worldly 

troubles, bestowest upon us blessings/ 

(7) Ningmet-eheebe, the deity of health and long life. The 
following is a mantra of this deity, used by the Tibetans and Kanaur 
people for securing a long, prosperous and healthy life. It is found 
in the Scripture called Chooss . Th*y believe that whosoever, re¬ 
peats it daily as many times as possible, will enjoy a happy life for 
100 years 

0 Ningmet^hhebe darserfchang-rdzi, 

; lU ngMet*hhembe wangba-jdmhe-yang, 

duApung mdhi chomdan-sdvgwe-dakk, 
gdsdng*gdbe cfa(,ng-gydn*cliung gdfd y 
lobzang-dak-pdrd sJiydhlqsowdnde, 

(8) (a) Ganbd chkdg*du~ghd y the goddess Tar6, or Tdra-Devi, is des¬ 
cribed as of blue colour like the forget-me-not, with six hands, a fat 
short body, three eyes and wearing a lionskin. The mantra is :—Om Slid 
him phat. f Turn away enemies.** 

( b ) Ganba-ckkdg-jibd) Tari-Devi, has four hands. 

.(e) Ganbd-chhd^nibd, Tira-Devi, has only two hands. In 
other respects these two are like G anbo-c'ihdg-dugbd, and the mantras 
are the same. . - 
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(4) GSnkar-chhdg-dugbd, T&ra-Devi, is said to be of white 
complexion, but in other respects is like Ganbd'ckhdg-dugbd, The 
mantra is '—-Om shun mdni drum rnani hum phaf swdhct. 

(e) Gaaho-peninp chhog-jtha zil-zibd , Tara-Devi, is of white 
complexion, having four heads and four arms and wearing a garland of 
human heads, but resembling in other respects Ginbo chhag-dugbdu 
The mantra is: — Grihdna payah grihana payah, hum phat swdha , 
h&n&hd bhagawand bdjrd bind&rdnzd hum phat mdhd, ‘ O goddess, be 
pleased to accept this milk, and shower down upon us thy blessings/ 

The following is a chant or mantra, found in the dihoss, to be re¬ 
peated daily for the success of any business or transaction : — 

Om bdjrd sdto sdmdyd man n paid tinupd, fit a titd mewdtvd, 
suphhdyd mewctwaanu raja mewdryd, sarbi siddhi ?newarydng, 
sudang miohio dang, hyfcya hum hum phot swdkd . 

The following six chants or mantras of the Tibetan scriptures, 
written in the Tibetan character called Bhurm, are repeated many times 
(often more than a hundred) by the L4mas to cure a man suffering from 
the influence of an evil-spirit, ghost, demon &c,:— 

(1) Om ydmd rdf a sddhd meyd, 
yame daru ndyo ddya t 
yaddyb n i r fi yakJchdyd, 

ckhani rdmd hum hum phat phaf swdha . 

(2) Om tdn-gya riha hum pha(, 

(3) Om deJchya rati hum phat. 

(4) Om dantd rikd him phaf , 

(5) Om bajrd rati hdm phdf. 

(6) Om muwd rati hiim phat. 

Divination. 

Divination by a series of 50 picture cards is practised in Kanaur, as 
well as in Tibet. The full description of it is too long to be reproduced 
here, but many of the cards are pictures of gods etc* which are of con¬ 
siderable interest. 

For example :— 

1. Fdk-pd-jam-pal: the deity Dharmarij or Dharamaraja 
means : — * You will succeed by worshipping /our deity/ 

2. Chung*mong-bu-thong~md padminip : a lady with her son :—‘You 
will get many sons and be successful in your affairs ; any trouble can be 
aver ted by adoration of your deity/ 

3. Sdn-gyd-malld , Ashwini-kumara : the celestial physician ‘ You 
are to attain long life and always succeed, but keep your mind firmly 
fixed oa(xod/ 
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4. Dug-did Naga Sheshanaga : the cobra :— * This forebodes ho 
good but loss of money, corn and animals, and but da nger of illness j 
by worship of your deity, a little relief may be obtained/ 

5. Sergd-sdji : the golden hill, Sumern-parvata :—‘ You will 
achieve success ; and if there is fear of illness, it can be removed by wor¬ 
ship of your deity/ 

G. / dh sdm-shing : the Celestial tree which grants everything 
desired.:—‘ You are welcome everywhere ; your desires will be fulfilled 
but with some delay ; if there is any risk of sickness recovery is to be 
gained by adoration of your deity.' 

7. Sdi-ld-mo ; the goddess Devi Bkagavati -* You are to ob" 
tain prosperity of every kind ; the king will be pleased with yon; but in the 
attainment of your object there will be quarrels ; a woman v is troublesome 
to you, but should you agree with her you will be successful ' 

8. Sdn-gya-tdn-bd: the deity Buddha Shakya Singha :—* The king 
is greatly pleased with you ; your desire will be achieved; but if you 
fear illness, then worship your deity steadfastly/ 

9. Gydl-bo : the king of ghosts, Brahma*rakshasa : — ‘ You will be 
unsuccessful in every way; your friends have turned against you; an 
eril spirit pursues you; better engage in God's service, or make a pil¬ 
grimage to your deity, then your fate wil} be all right/ 

10. Ndm-gyal-bim-bd : the nectar-pot, Amrita-halasha :—‘ The 
auspices are excellent ; if you are suffering from any illness, worship of 
your deity will soon restore you to health.' 

11. Ral-di : a dodhdra-khddga :—' All your desires will be ful¬ 
filled ; you will be blessed with an heir ; you are to receive wealth from 
the king ; if there is any trouble, it is on account of your kinsmen, and 
can be only removed by agreeing with, them.' 

12. Dimo-dd-/dh : a female evil spirit, (IdJciniov day an :—‘You 
are to lose wealth and suffer great trouble ; your relatives are against 
you; there is no remedy but to worship your deity steadfastly, and that 
will indeed give a little relief.' 

13. Bar-ze-gyd dim : the thunder-bolt, basin 1 ' He is your enemy 
whom you take for a friend ; there is some fear from the king, perhaps 
you may be fined ; your object will not be gained, so it is better for you 
to adore your deity/ 

14. Yu-don-md : a goddess, devi: —* You are devoted to everyone’s 
welfare, but there is a doubt as to the accomplishment of your desire ; 
you will be successful but only after great delay ; if you ask about 
anyone's sickness it is due to the anger of your deity, whose worship 
will of course remove the trouble/ 

15. Ni-md : the sun, Surya :—•* You earn much, but it is all spent; 
your friends and relatives are ungrateful ; at first you will suffer great 
trouble, but at last you will succeed ; if there is anyone indisposed, then 
it is owing to the lack of worship of your deity, whose adoration will cer¬ 
tainly remove the sickness/ 


Divination in Karnur. 

16. Dug : thunder of the cloud, Megha garjatid You are wel¬ 
come to everybody ; you are to be blessed with prosperity ; if there is 
anyone ill in the family, it is due to his defiling a water-spring, which 
should be well cleaned, then he will recover. 5 

17. Dti~o/i! imm-bd : a golden pot, sioarna-katasha :—‘You are 
always happy, and your desires will be fulfilled ; should you be suffering 
from" illness ask the help of a physician and worship your deity heartily, 
then you will be in perfect health/ 

18. Ser-nyd-gti-ngd : of fish, mina-yuga :—* You will get much 
wealth and many sons, the king will hold you in esteem ; your desire 
will be fulfilled with bat little delay ; if there is anyone sick in the 
family, then have (he worship of your deity duly performed and be will 
be restored to health/ 

19- Pdn-chhenid: the king of the Bhlis, Bhilla*rd/a :—‘You have 
great fear of your enemy, but be assured that be will be destroyed • 
the king will be pleased with you, and all will love you; if there is 
someone ill he should devote some time to the worship of his deity, which 
will restore him to perfect health/ 

20. Chht-ldng a she-buffalo, Mahiahi :—‘ You have a quarrel 
with your kinsmen ; you are to suffer from some diseease; there is no 
remedy save worship of your deity, by which a little relief may be 
obtained/ 

21. Sin-moral-chdn-md: a she-cannibal, Mannvhya-bhakshikd: — 
‘You are to lose health and prosperity; your offspring will never live ; if 
you ask about anyouo's sickness that is due to failure to worship your 
deity, but if you will heartily adore him there will be some relief/ 

22- Sitjpa-Sdn-ji: the golden mountain, swarna parvata :—‘ All 
have enmity with you, even your relatives are against you and you are 
fond of quarrels; there is also fear of illness, which is due to your 
troubling a woman ; should you agree with her, there will be no fear 
of it/ 

23. Sat-lamd (2nd) : Batuka-Bhairava, the deity Bhairava c You 
have prosperity, servants, and quadrupeds ; your desire will be fulfilled ; 
should there be anyone sick in the family, it is due to his committing 
some sin in h temple, and that can be removed by the worship of your’ 
deity/ 

24. Mai-kkd-ne-cho : a parrot, tom or sitiod :—* There will be a 
quarrel; you will have to suffer much by sickness, which is due to your 
impurity in the god's service: you should worship your deity steadfastly, 
then you will get some relief.’ 

25. Gi-ling-td: a steed :—‘ You are to lose wealth ; you frequent 
the society of the wicked, spend money in bad ways; there is no remedy 
but to worship your deity, without whose favour you will not be success¬ 
ful/ 

26. Nydn-ld-dn-thok: a mariner or sailor ‘ You will fail in 

your business and have no hope of success at all; there is risk to health, 
but if you worship your deity .you will get a little relief/ , 
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27. Shyd-bd-khyi: a hunting-dog:—‘The long is against you ; 
yoar friends act like enemies; should there be someone ill, he will have 
to suffer much, and for this there is no remedy but to worship your 
deity, by which you will get a little relief. > 

28. Mdm-zd-pyd : the peacock, mayuva 11 You have a dispute 
with your kinsmen; your mind is full of anxiety; loss of money and 
honour is impending ; all are against you, so it will be well for you to 
worship your deity heartily/ 

29. Chhang-nd-dar~zd *' the deity K&la-bhairava :— 4 Fortune is to 
smile on you; you will reap a good harvest, get good servants and 
quadrupeds; if there is anyone ill in the family, then he will be restor¬ 
ed to perfect health by worship of his deity. 

30. Ddr~z6: the thunderbolt, bajra :—‘All your desires will 
be fulfilled; yon will be blessed with many sons ; the king will favour 
you, and your enemies will not succeed in troubling you/ 

31. Dung : conch-shell : shaHJcha :— 

32. Chdrroh : a crow, Mka, Jcaiowd 

33. Gdn-Jc&r-bd : the Manas-lake, M&na*saroVara :— 

ail three of good omen. 

34. Chdng-tak .* the lion, siftha a bad omen. 

35. Md~pdng-yum-chh6: a sacred lake, Mana-tal&i: - -a good omen. 

86, Ckhok~ien-ndk-p6: a black temple; Kdld-mandira :—a bad 

omen* 

37. Chd-khymg : the vehicle of Vishnu, gantra\ Vishnu -ratha 

a good omen. 

38. Ted ; a monkey, bandar , vdnara :— 

39. Yang *rung : a wheel, chakra: — 

40. ChhoUen-kdrU: the temple of the man-lion, Nrisiftha 

mandir 

all three good omens. 

41. Chyang-ku-ro-fcpimd: a lion, sirtha :— 

42. Ndd-p&: disease, rogdvddha :— 

both bad omens. 

43. SiAghe : a lion :—a good one. 

44. Bong-bu : a camel, ustrah. uflt /—a very bad one. 

45. Chhot'hang : A small temple to the Buddhas made on the 

roof of the home.*—a good omen. 

46. Chhumit ; a cascade, jaladhdrd .*— a fairly good one. 

47. Nar~bu } the fire, Agm :—a very good one. 

48. Mert»nhk”p6 : the smoke, dhumah , dhuwdn :—a bad one. 

49. Dhanjyut-gihd: a cow, gdya, gauh :— 

50. Bubd: a ram, ?nds/ia } Jchdru :— 

both good omens. 


6 Legends in Bashahr. 

The ruling family of Bashahr is, according to the Shdtfras, held to 
be of divine origin, and the Laraaic theory is that each Raja of Bashahr 
is at his death re-incarnated as the Guru Lama or Guru of the Lamas, 
who is understood to be the Dalai Lama of Tibet. There is also 
another curious legend attached to the Bashahr family. Ford gener¬ 
ations each had only one son and it used to be the custom for 

the boy to be sent away to a village and not be seen by his father until 
his hair was cut for the first time in his sixth year. The idea that the 
first-born son is peculiarly dangerous to his father's life is not confined 
to Bashahr. Both these legends originate in the doctrine of the metem¬ 
psychosis, which is prevalent in the hills of the North-East Punjab and 
indeed throughout these Provinces. 



The following paragraphs are reproduced from Sir Deuzil Ibbetsoi/s 
Census Report of 1883 because they illustrate the position* of 
Jainism at that time. Like Sikhism it was rapidly falling into the 
position of a mere sect of Hinduism, Like the Sikh, the orthodox 
.Tain intermarries with Hindus, especially with the Vaiehnavae, 1 and 
apparently he does so on equal terms, th^re being no tendency to form 
a hypergamous Jain group taking brides from Vaishnavas or other 
Hindus* but not giving their daughters in return, on tho model of the 
Kcsdhnri Sikhs described in Vol. II, p. 353 infra : — 

The affinities of the Jain Religion. —The position which the ibbetson, 
Jain religion occupies with reference to Hinduism and Buddhism has § 2o5, 
much exercised the minds and pens of scholars, some looking upon it as 
, a relic of Buddhism, while other and I believe far weightier authorities 
class it as a Hindu sect. In favour of this latter view we have, among 
others, the deliberate opinions of Horace Wilson and H. T. Colebrooke, 
who fully discuss the question and the arguments on either side. The 
latter concludes that the Jains ( constitute a sect of Hindus, differing 
indeed from the rest in some very important tenets, but following in 
other respects a similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and 
observances / 2 The question of the origin of the religion and of its 
affinities with the esoteric doctrines of the two rival creeds may be left 
to scholars. We have seen how much of Hindu belief and practice has 
been intermingled with the teachings of Buddha as represented by the 
northern school of his followers; and it is probable that, had Buddhism 
survived as a distinct religion in India side by side with Brahminism, the 
admixtui’e would have been infinitely greater. On the other hand, 
modern Hinduism has probably borrowed much of its esoteric doctrines T 
from Buddhism. It is certain that Jainism, while Hindu in its main 
outlines, includes many doctrines which lean towards those of Buddha ; 
and it may be that it represents a compromise which sprang into 
existence during the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism and the 
decay of the latter, and that as Rhys Davids says * the few Buddhists 
who were left in India at the Muhammadan conquest of Kashmir in 
the 12th century preserved an ignoble existence by joining the Jain sect, 
and by adopting the principal tenets as to caste and ceremonial ob¬ 
servations of the ascendant Hindu creeds/ 

But as to its present position, as practised in the Punjab at least, 
with reference to the two faiths in their existing shape, I conceive that 

1 Speaking roughly the mixed group may he said to be the Bhabras or the main body 
of that caste in Hoshi^rpur. The present writer is now inclined to think that tho 
account of the Bhabyas alluded to on page 81 of Vol. II gives a clue to the history 
of the caste. The Bhdbraa were originally Jains, recruited from Oswiil and Khaodihval 
Banins. They were reinforced by Sikh? or Snr&Ogis from the AggarwdlB. As a title of 
some dignity and antiquity Bbibra came to be applied to and assumed by the Oswal, 
ffbandil wab Aggarwal and any other B&itia group whether orthodox Jains or unorthodox, 
or not Jains at ap but Vaishnavas. 

2 Dr. Buchanan, in hie account of the Jains of Canara, one of their present head* 
quarters, taken from the mouth of their high priosfc, says: ** The Jains are frequently 
confounded by the Brahmans who follow the Vedas with the worshippers of Buddha, but this 
arises from the prido of ignorance. So far are the Jains from acknowledging Buddha 
as their teacher, nbat they do not think that he is now even i\ devata, but allege that he 
is undergoing various low metamorphoses aa a punishment for his errors ” 
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there can be no manner of doubt, f believe that Jainism is now as 
near akin to Hinduism as is the creed of the Sikhs, and that both can 
scarcely be said to be more than varieties of the parent Hindu faith ; 
probably wider departures from the original type than are Yaishoavism 
and Saivism, but not so wide as many other sects which, being small 
and unimportant, are not generally regarded as separate religions. As 
a fact the Punjab Jains strenuously insist upon their being good 
Hindus. I have testimony to this effect from the Bhabras of "two 
districts m winch every single BMbra is returned as a Jain ; and an 
Agarwal Bama, an Extra Assistant Commissioner and a leading member 
of the Jam Community in Dehli, the Punjab head-quarters of the religion, 
writes : 4 Jams (Saraogis) are a branch of Hindus, and only differ in 
some religious observances. They are not, Buddhists.’ Indeed the very 
word Buddhist is unknown to the great part even of the educated natives 
of the Province, who are seldom aware of the existence of such a religion, 

I think the fact that, till the disputes regarding the Sarao<ri 
procession at Dehli stirred up ill-feeling between the two parties, the 
Hindu (Vaishnava) and Jain (Saiaogi) Bdnias used to intermarry 
freely in that great centre of the Jain faith, and still do intermarry in 
other districts, is practically decisive as to the light in which the people 
themselves regard the affinities of the two religions. I cannot believe 
that the members of a caste which, like the Banias, is more than 
ordinarily strict in its observance of all caste rules and distinctions and 
of the social and ceremonial restrictions which Hinduism imposes upon 
them, standing indeed in this respect second only to the Brahmans 
themselves, would allow their daughters to marry the followers of a 
religion which they looked upon as alien to their own I have already 
explained how elastic the Hindu religion is, and what wide diversity it 
admits of under the cloak of sect; and I yhaII presently show that 
Sikhism is no bar to intermarriage. But Sikhism is only saved from 
being* a Hindu sect by its political history and importance; while 
Buddhism is so utterly repugnant to Hinduism in all its leading charac¬ 
teristics, that any approach to it, at any rate in the direction of its 
social or sacerdotal institutions, would render communion impossible. 
Even in L&hul, where, as we have seen . Hinduism and Buddhism are so 
intermingled, that it is difficult to say where the one begins and the 
other ends, intermarriage is unheard of. f shall briefly describe the 
leading tenets and practices of the Jains ; and I think the description 
will or itself almost suffice to show that Jainism is, if not purely a Hindu 
sect, at any rate nearer to that religion than to the creed of Buddha . 1 

1 It is true that in mjptitaua considerable animosity prevails between the Hindus 
and the Jains, There is a saying that u it is better to jump into a well than to pass a 
Jain ascetic on the road;” and another: “ A, Hindu had better be overtaken by a wild 
elephant than take refuge in a Jain temple; and he may not run through the shadow of 
it, even to escape a tiger.” So too, many of the later Vaiahnava scriptures are very 
bitter against the errors of the Jains. But hatred of the fiercest kind between the rival 
sects of the same faith is not unknown fcp history; and at one time Jainism was the 
dominant belief over a considerable part of India. In Gujarat (Bombay), on the other 
handi •' the partition between Hindu and Jain is of the very narrowest description, and 
cases are not uncommon In which intermarriage between the two sections takes place. 
The bride, when with her Jain husband, performs the household ceremonies according 
to the ritual of that form of religion, and on the frequent occasions when she has to 
make a temporary sojourn at the paternal abode, she reverts to the rites of her 
ancestors, as performed before her marriage,”—- Bombay C emus Report, 
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of the Jains.—The chief objects of Jain reverence 
are twenty-four beatified saints called Arhats or TirthankArs, 
who correspond with the Buddhas of the northern Buddhists and of 
Vedantie Hinduism, but are based upon the final beatitude of the 
Hindus rather than upon the final absorption preached by Buddha, 
and are wholly unconnected with the Gautaraic legend, of even 
the broad outlines of which the Punjab Jains are entirely ignorant. 
Of these saints, the first, Rishabnfith, the twenty-third, PdrasnAth, 
and the twenty-fourth, Mahdvfr, are the only ones of whom we 
hear much ; while of these three again PArasnAtli is chiefly venerated. 
Rishabnath is supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, and is wor¬ 
shipped in that capacity at his temple in the south-west of MevvAr by 
Hindus and Jains in common. 1 But besides these saints, the Jains, 
imlike the Buddhists, recognise the whole Hindu Pantheon, including 
the Puranic heroes, as divine and fit objects of worship, though in 
subordination to the great saints already mentioned, and place their 
images in their temples side by side with those of their Arhats. They 
have indeed added to the absurdities of the Hindu Olympus, and re¬ 
cognise-64 Tndras and 22 Devis. They revere serpents and the lingam 
or Priapus, and in many parts ordinarily worship in Hindu temples as 
well as in their own.* Like the Buddhists they deny the diving origin 
of the Hindu Vedas ; but unlike them they recognise the authority 
of those writings, rejecting only such portions of them as prescribe sacri¬ 
fice and the sacred fire, both of which institutions they condemn as 
being inimical to animal life. Like the Buddhists they deny the Hindu 
doctrine of purification from sin by alms and ceremonies, and reject 
the Hindu worship of the Sun and of fire except at weddings, initia¬ 
tions, and similar ceremonies, where they subordinate their objections 
to the necessity of employing Brahmans as minisfcrants. The monastic 
system and celibate priesthood of the Buddhists are wholly unknown 
to them, and they have, like the Hindus, a regular order of ascetic 
devotees who perform no priestly functions; while their parohits or 
family priests, and the ministrants who officiate in their temples and 
conduct the ceremonial of their weddings, funerals, and the like, must 
necessarily be Brahmans, and, since Jain Brahmans are practically un 
known, are always Hindus 3 The idols of the Jain saints are not 
daily bathed, dressed, and fed, as are the Hindu idols ; and if fruits are 
presented to them it is not as food, but as an offering and mark of 

1 Gautama Buddha ia also said by the Hindus to he an incarnation of Vishnu who 
came to delude tbe wicked $ but the Buddhists of course strenuously deny the assertion. 

3 u In Upper India tbe ritual in use is often intermixed with formula from the 
Tantras, and belonging more properly to the Saiva and Sakta worship. Images of the 
Bhairavas and Bhairavis, the tierce attendants on Siva and K41I, take their place in Jain 
temples ; and at suitable seasons the Jains equally with the Hindus address their adoration 
to Sarasvati and I)ovi.” At Mount Abu several of the ancient Jain inscriptions begin with 
invocations to Siva. (Wilson's Eindu Sects.) 

a Horace Wilson observes that this fact u is the natural consequence of the doctrine 
and example of the Arhats, who performed no rites, either vicariously or for themselves, 
and gave no instructions as to their observance. It shows also the true character 
of this form of faith, that ib was a departure from established practices, the observance 
of which was held by the Jain teachers to be matter of indifference, and which none 
of any credit would consent to regulate; the laity were therefore left to their former 
priesthood a» far as outward ceremonies were concerned.” 



Ibbetson 
§ 255 . 
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rUpecfc* The Jains, unlike the Buddhists, observe in theory the twelve 
Sanskaras or ceremonies of purification prescribed by the Hindu 
creed from the birth to the death of a male, though in both religions 
many of them are commonly omitted ; but they reject the Hindu 
Sraddhas or rites for the repose of the spirit Their ceremonial at 
weddings and their disposal of the dead are identical with those of the 
Hindus and differ from those of the Buddhists; and, unlike the latter, 
they follow the Hindu law of inheritance, calling in learned Brahmans 
as its exponents in case of disputes.* The Jains observe with the 
greatest strictness ail the rules and distinctions of caste which are so 
repugnant to Buddhism, and many if not all wear the Brahminieal 
thread ; in the Punjab the religion is practically confined to the 
mercantile or Vaisva castes, and considerable difficulty is made about 
admitting* members of other castes as proselytes. Their rules about 
intermarriage and the remarriage of widows are no less strict than 
those of their Hindu brethren, with whom they marry freely. The 
extravagant reverence for i*elics which is so marked a feature of Buddhism 
is wholly unknown to the Jains, who agree with the Hindus in their 
veneration for the cow. They carry the reverence for animal life, which 
is taught by the Hindu and practised by the Buddhist, to an absurd ex¬ 
tent ; their devotees carry a brush with which they sweep their path, are 
forbidden to move about or eat when the sun is down or to drink water 
without straining, and many of them wear a cloth over their mouths, 
lest they should tread upon, swallow, or inhale an insect or other living 
thing. 2 Indeed some of them extend the objeetion to taking life to 
plants and flowers. c To abstain fro n slaughter is the highest perfec¬ 
tion ; to kill any living thing is sin/ The Jains, unlike the Buddhists, 
observe all the Hindu fasts and attend the Hindu places of pilgrimage ; 
though they also have holy places of their own, the most important 
being the mountain of Samet near Pachete in the bills bet ween Bengal 
and Behar, which was the scene of Parasnath's liberation from earthly 
life, the village of Papauri, also in Behalf where the Arhat Vard- 
dhamana departed from this world, and the great Jain temples on Mount 
Abu in Rajputana and Mount Girin&r in Kathiawar. In no case do 
they make pilgrimages to the holy places of Buddhism 

I have been able to collect but little information about the actual 
practice of the Jain religion by the mass of its modern followers, as 
distinguished from its doctrines and ceremonials set forth in the scriptures 
of the faith. The Jains, and particularly the orthodox or Digambara 
sect, are singularly reticent in the matter; while the religion being 
almost wholly confined to the trading classes, and very largely to cities, 
has not come under the observation of the Settlement Officers to whom 
we are indebted for so large a part of our knowledge of the people. 
But the Jains are the most generally educated class in the Punjab, and 
it is probable that the religmn has preserved its original form compara¬ 
tively unaltered. Horace Wilson, howeyer, says of the Jain Jatn or 

1 See Bombay High Court rulings Bhngwin Van Tejmal v. Jlnjmal, X (1^78), 
pp, 241 fit sea., and rulings there quoted. But see also Privy Council ease Skfio Singh 
J>al \ DaJcko nnd jffaravi, Indian Law Report I, Allahabad ( 1876 * 78 ), pp. 688„c£ seq- 

$ Elphinstone says that the Buddhist priests also obstrve all these precautions; but 
I think the statement must be mistaken. 
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ascetics :— s Some of them may be simple enthusiasts ; many,of them., 


however, are knaves, and the reputation which they enjoy all over India 
as skilful magicians is not very favourable to their g’eueral^ character ) 
they are in fact not unfrequenfcly charlatans, pretending !,to skill in 
palmistry and necromancy, dealing in empirical therapeutics and dabbl¬ 
ing in chemical or rather alchemical manipulations/ 

Since these paragraphs were written not only has a great deal 
more knowledge of Jainism and its teaching been acquired by European 
scholarship, but the Jains themselve have in the last two or three decades 
displayed considerable intellectual activity. Whatever the causes of 
this may be, and one of them at least has been the stimulus of contact 
with western inquiry and thought, it has resulted in the formation 
of new groups or the revival of old groups under new names or the 
adaptation of old names to new ideals. The attempt to describe the 
Jains as a caste and to unravel their sects made in Yol. Ill, pp. 
840-9 infra> fails because Jainism, like all other living creeds, is in a 
state of flux. Recently the Sthanakvvasi group has come to the 
front. In 1901 the term Thauakwasi was returned as a mere synonym 
of sadh-margi or Dhundia, an ascetic of extreme orthodoxy. 1 But the 
Sthanakw&sis now number 22 per cent, of the Jain population of the 
Punjab, and are classed by Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, C. I. E., as a branch 
of the Swet&mbaras quite distinct from the Dhundias. 2 Ibbetson, who 
does not allude to the Sthanakwasi, thus describes the Dhundias:— 
e ‘ A more modern sect is the Dhundia, so called because its followers 
were persecuted by the orthodox and compelled to take refuge in 
ruins or dhumh It was with these ascetics that the practice of hanging 
a cloth or mfti before the mouth originated ; and the Terahpanthls 
and Dhundias 3 carry their regard for animals to extremes, teaching that 
no living thing should be interfered with, that a cat should be permitted 
to catch a mouse, or a snake to enter the cradle of a child. It would 
appear that the Dihindias are wholly celibate ascetics, and include no 
laity. They altogether renounce idols, and call those who venerate 
them pnjdri or ‘ worshippers/ They are, I believe, confined to the 
Swetambara section, the Digambaras laughing at the cloth, as breeding 
more insects in the mouth than it prevents from entering it/' By 
pujdri may have been meant pujera. The priests of the Dhundias are 
called puj or sri puj. 


Classification of the Jain sects and orders . 


Sir Edward Maclagan suggested the following classification of the 

Jain sects :— 



Bis-panthi > Mandirpanthi or Pu- 
Swetfimbara ) jdri. 


Swetambara 



1 Vol. Ill, p. 343 infra . 

3 Pb. Census Rep., 1911, § 229. 

8 This should read " Tera-panthi eodfc of tho Dhundia*,” 
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Rut, putting aside the non-idol a trous Sfchanakwdsis and Dhundks, 1 
the idol-worshipping Jains may be tentatively classified as follows :— 

I. Digambara, * sky-clad * or naked, or perhaps tawny clothed. 
This, according to Ibbetson, is the orthodox sect, and has preserved the 
religion in more of its original purity than have the Swetambara. 
The idols of the Digambara are naked, their ascetics are supposed to 
reject clothing, though now-a-days they wear coloured raiment, only 
throwing it aside when they receive or eat food, and they hold that no 
woman can attain salvation. 

The Digambaras include two great sub-sects 

[i) The Bkpanfchi, who worship standing before naked idols, and 
refuse to burn lamps before them. It is not quite clear 
what is the difference between this distinction and that 
into Digambaras and Swefcdmbaras. Horace Wilson 
notes that the Bispan this are said by some to be the 
orthodox Digambaras, of whom the Terahpanthis are a 
dissenting branch. 2 

(tt) The Terapanthi, who clothe their idols, worship seated, 
burn lamps before them, but present no flowers or fresh 
fruit to them, holding it to be a sin to take away even 
vegetable life, though they will eat vegetables if anybody 
will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking. 

II. The Swetambara or white-clothed, whose idols are clothed 
in white, as are their ascetics, except perhaps in the last stage which 
few if any attain, and women are capable of beatitude; indeed they 
believe the 19th Arhat to have been a woman, and so represent her in 
many of their temples. 

The Swetambara have no recognised sub-sects, but their ascetics 
generally known as sddhns appear to have a special sub-division 
called Sambegi or Saraegi. The sidHs form a superior order or the 
superior degree in an order, the jatts being an inferior order or 
novitiates in the order in which the addin' holds the higher degree. 3 

The Digambaras also have ascetics, called Muni* who appear to be 
identical with the sddhus, described in Vol. Ill, p. 344 infra. In both 
of these main sects the laity is or ought to be called Sardogi, 5 the more 

\ Including (*) the Tera-panthi sect which will not interfere with anything living, 
but not interfere vKth a cat catching a mouse, and so on ; and (U) the Bafstola who go a 
step further and will interfere to protect one animal against another. 

* Mr. Fagan also affirms that the Bispanthi are the more orthodox. They are di¬ 
vided into 4 sub-sects—Nandi, Sain, Singh and Bir called after the names of their rishU— 
according to him : Pb. Census Report, 1892, § 123. But these may be #ub-o*vfo?™. 
The Bfspanthi reverence the gurii, the 24 Arhats and the Shdstras, 

On the other hand the Tera-panthis allow the Arhats and Shdstra*, but refnae 
to ackowledge that there is any gurri other than the Sh&xtras themselves, a doctrine 
which reminds ns of the orthodox Sikh teaching after Gurd Gobind Singh's installation of 
the sacred Qfanth aS the gurd of the Sikhs. 

* C/. Vol. Ill, pp. 341-2. 

4 Maclagan, § 122. 

* Ibbetson translates Sarawak by 1 laity Cj. Maclagan, § 122. 
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honorific) term Bhibja being reserve! for hymen of higher spiritual 
standing or priority of conversion. 


The Jain caste system. 


The doctrines which divide the Digambara from the Swet&mbara 
are abstruse and as yet not fully understood, but the former hold that 
the Arhabs were saints from birth and .so their images should be naked 
and unadorned, while the S wetlmbara hold that they only attained 
sanctity on reaching manhood and so should be olothed and decked 
with jewels . 1 The disruption of the Jain community will be 
intelligible, though far from fully explained, when we come to con¬ 
sider their philosophy, but before doing so a brief note on the caste- 
system of the Jains may be usefully interpolated. 

According to Sir Denzil [bbetson “ nearly 99 per cent, of the Jains Ib i )fltg0I1 
in the Punjab belong to the trading olasses and almost exclusively to § 259 , ' 
the tUnia and Bhabya castes, the latter being chiefly confined to the 
northern Divisions. I believe that Oswal Banks are almost without an 
exception Swetambar> Jains, and that such of the Kandelwal Banks and 
Bhabras as are Jains also belong to this sect. The AgarwAl Biinks, on 
the other hand, are, I understand, invariably Digambaras. The 
Mahesri Banks are seldom if ever Jains . 3 Mr. Lawrence^ Assistant 
Agent to the Governor-General at Mount Abu, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for much information collected on the spot at Ajmer, the great 
centre of Jainism in those parts, tells me that there the Jains are divided 
into two sects, the Digambaras or SarAogis, and the Swetambaras or 
Os wills, and he confirms the assertion after repeating his inquiries a,t 
ray request. There is no doubt whatever that ‘ Oswal * is a tribal and 
not a sectarian name, and is quite independent of religion; and that 
the term SanSogi properly applies to the whole of the Jain laity of what¬ 
ever sect. But the fact that Oswal am! SweUmbara are in Ajmer used 
as synonymous shews how strictly the tribe adheres to its sect. This 
erroneous use of the words apparently extends to some parts of the 
Punjab The Bhabras of Hushyarpar, who are of course Swetambaras, 
state distinctly that all Jains are Sardogis, themselves included ; but a 
Bhdbra of Gurdiispur emphasized his assertion that no Agarwul could 
become a Bhdbra by pointing out that the former were all Sarfiogis. 

On the other hand Mr. Wilson writes that in Sirsa on the Rajptftdna 
border, the words Oswal and Sar&ogi, which according to Mr. Lawrence 
express in Ajmer the two poles of Jainism, are c used as almost con¬ 
vertible terras.' The matter seems to need clearing up. The real fact. 

Reams to be that Agarw&la belong so invariably to the Digambara and 
Oswals to the SwetAmbara sect, that the term Oswal is used for the 
latter while Saraogi is applied to the former and more orthodox sect 
only . 3 There is a local tradition that Paraendth, the probable founder 
of the Swetambara sect, was an OsvvAl of Osia or Osnagar in Jodhpur 

1 Maclagan, § 122. * 

a Tine very term Mahesri denotes that they are Vaishnava Hindus* H„ A, R. 

a So in Sindh aud iujarat the tribal name Mahesri is used to distinguish Hind u 
from Jain Banks. 
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the place from which the Oswils take their name ; but the Jain scrip¬ 
tures say that he was born at BenUres ami died in Behar.” 

The same authority points out that the Swet&mbara and Digambara 
do not intermarry, and the Bb&bras do riot intermarry with Saraogis. 1 
But the Swetambara and Dhumlia are said to intermarry. 3 These res¬ 
trictions are purely sectarian, but they may well be accentuated by tribal 
distinctions. However this may be the sectarianism of the Jains does 
not appear to have relaxed their caste system but to have introduced into 
it new restrictions on intermarriage. The Jain tenets have however 
had other important social consequences. Not only is monogamy the 
general rule, but the survivor of a married couple should not marry 
again and this ideal is followed to some extent bv Hindus in the whole 
south-eastern Punjab. Women also hold a better position in Jainism 
than they do in most Hindu castes. 

The Jam philosophy. 

Jainism, like Buddhism, is a monastic religion which denies the 
authority of the Vedas and is regarded by the Brahmans as heretical. 
The Jains comprise a laity and a monastio order, and are also divided 
into two great sub-sects the Swetambaras or ‘ White-robes 1 , and the 
Digambaras or ‘ Sky-clad ’ as the monks of the latter went about naked 
until the Muhammadans compelled them to adopt a loincloth. Their 
dogmatic differences are trivial, and they differ more in conduct. 

Jainism goes back to a very remote period and to those primitive 
currents of religious and metaphysical speculation which gave rise 
to the oldest philosophies of the Sankhya and Yoga, and also to Bud¬ 
dhism, but while it shares in the theoretical pessimism of those systems 
and in liberation, their practical ideal, it realises their principles in a 
different way. Life in the world, perpetuated by the transmigration 
of the soul, is regarded as essentially bad and painful, and our aim 
must be to put an end to it. This will be attained when, we attain 
to right knowledge. Like Sankhya and Yoga, Jainism recognises a 
dualism of matter and soul. Souls are principally all alike substances 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, connexion with matter caus¬ 
ing the difference? actually in them. Matter is a something capable 
of becoming- anything, as in the Sankhya. But Jainism has worked 
out these general metaphysical principles on its own lines, upon ani¬ 
mistic ideas and popular notions of a cruder and more primitive 
character than the Sankhya, which adopted Brahma mical ideas. Jain¬ 
ism being like Buddhism originally an order of monks outside the 
pale of Brahmanism lias often been confounded with it, but it re¬ 
jects the Buddhist views that all things arc transitory and that there 
is no absolute or permanent Being. It is at least as old as Buddhism, 
for the canons of the latter sect speak of the rival sect; under its old 
name of Nigantha 8 and of Nataputta, an epithet of the last lain 
prophet, Vardhamana Mahdvfra, its leader in Buddha’s time. Maha- 
vira indeed was probably somewhat older than Buddha. He was 
not however the founder of the sect, and no such traditions as make 

-> Yol. II, p. SI infra. 

1 lb., p. 349. 

* Sanakr. Nirgrantha. For what follows .J acobi’s art. in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethic I has been freely drawn upon. 
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u 0i ? rflll ? a , 1 .^°. tri 1 ,w of Jainism is the evil influence of karma. 
Matter is of two ; kmds, gross which we can perceive, and subtle, beyond 
the ken^ or ourseu|es. The latter, for instance, is that matted which 
is transformed mto the different forms of karma. Subtle matter ready 
to be transformed irffco karma pours into the soul by influx (dsrava). 
A soul harbours passions (kashdya). which like a viscous substance retain 
tins subtle matter, and combines with it, by bandha (combination). This 
subtle matter m such combination is transformed into the 8 kinds of 
aud forms a kind of subtle body, hamanashartra, whichclina» to 



Buddha the author of a new religion are preserved of him He 
followed an established faith, became a monk and in twelve years 
attained perfect knowledge (leva la ). His predecessor Parshva, the 
last hut one of the Tirthanfeajjas, has better claims to be considered 
the founder of Jainism. He died 250 years before Maliavfra. His 
predecessor. Arishtanemi, is said to have died 8 1 ,000 years befoTe the 
latter’s nirvana and so can hardly be regarded as a historical per¬ 
sonage. He was the 22nd Tirthanknra and is connected with Krishna 
by relationship in the legend. 

Jain philosophy is abstruse. It is based on the theory of the 
f Indefiniteness of Being ’ which is upheld by a very strange dialectical 
method called Syddvdda to which the Jains attach so much import¬ 
ance that it is frequently used as a svnonvm for the Jain system 
itself. , ' • . 

Supplementary to this is the doctrine of the nay as or ways 
of expressing the nature of things. All these are one-sided and contain 
but a part of the truth. 

Met (.physical 1 y al l things, dranya or substances, are divided into 
‘lifeless, ajivaMya, and ‘lives’or ‘souls,’ jiva. The- former com- 
pi iso space, aJedsa, two subtle substances, dharma and adliarma , and 
matter, pudgala. Space affords room for souls and matter to subsist, 
dharma enables then to move or be moved, adharma to rest. In 
primitive speculation the two latter terms seem to have denoted t,he 
two invisible fluids which cause sin (pdpa) and merits (pitnyn ), respec- 
,! . 2 Space again is divided into Jokdkdsa, occupied by the world of 
things and its negative, the absolute void. Dharma arid adliarma are 
co-extensive with the world, and so no soul or atom can get beyond the 
vuu c as outside it neither could move or rest without their aid. Matter 
is eternal and consists of atoms, bnt. it is indeterminate in its nature 
and may become anything, as earth, fire etc. 

UBferent from matter are the souls, which are infinite in number. 
The whole world is literally filled with them. They are substances 
and, as such, eternal, but arc not of definite size, contracting or 
expanding according to the dimensions of the body in which they are 
incorporated for the time being. Their characteristic is intelligence 
which may be obscured but never destroyed. They are of two kinds 
mundane (simsdrin) and liberated ! mulct a ). The former are still subiect 
to the cycle of birth, the latter have accomplished absolute purity, 
will be embodied no more, dwell in perfection at the top of the 
universe and have no more to do with worldly affairs. They have 
reached nirvdna. nfrvriti or mukti. ' 
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The soul in Jainism. 


tie Fctsl in ell its future births and determines its individual lot. But 
as it has been caused, so karma in its turn causes painful or pleasant 
conditions and events which the individual must undergo. Having 
thus produced its due effect, the karma matter is purged from the soul 
by nirjard or ‘ purging off,’ The ban Ah a and nirjard processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to continue its mundane 
existence. After death it goes, with its karmanash arfra, straightway to 
the place of its new birth and assumes its new body, contracting or 
expanding according to its size. 

Embodied souls are living beings, and their classification is of 
great practical as well as theoretical interest to the Jains. Their 
highest duty, parama dharma , being not to kill any living beings, 
alnma, they must learn the various forms which life may possess. The 
highest have five senses, and such are the vertebrates. Others may have 
fewer, and the lowest have only the sense if touoh. Most insects have 
two, e.g. bees have the senses of touch and sight The higher animals, 
men, denizens of heaven, and the gods possess in addition an internal 
organ or^ mind (manas) find are therefore rational (s<t?ninin), while the 
lower animals are ana min in . The Jain notions about beings with only one 
organ are in part peculiar to themselves. As the four elements are ani¬ 
mated by souls, so particles of earth, water etc., are the body of souls 
oalled earth-lives, water-lives and so on These ele nentary lives live, die 
and are re-born, in the same or another elementary body. They may be 
gross or subtle, and the latter are invisible. The last class of one- 
organed lives are plants; in some species each plant is the body of one 
soul only, but of other species each plant is an aggregation of em¬ 
bodied souls which have all functions of life, such a3 nutrition and 
respiration, in common. That plants-have souls is a belief shared by 
other Indian phileophies, hut the Jains have developed this theory in 
a remarkable way. Plants in which only one soul is embodied are 
always gross, and can only exist in the habitable world; but those of 
which each is a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle and, being 
invisible, may be distributed all over the world. Such plants are 
called nigoda, and are composed of an infinite number of souls forming 
a very small cluster, have respiration and nutrition in common, and 
experience the most exquisite pains. Innumerable nigodas form a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely packed, 
as a box is filled with powder. The nigodat furnish the supply of 
souls in place of those who have reached nirvdna. But an infinitesimal 
fraotion of a single nigoda has sufficed to replace all the souls liberated 
since the beginningless past down to the present, so the mn-sdra will 
never be empty of living beings. 

Mundane beings are also divided or cross-divided into four grades 
(gait), viz. denizens of hell, animals, men and gods, into which beings 
are born according to their merits or demerits. 

The theory of karma being the key-stone of the Jain system 
merits fuller explanation. The natural qualities of soul are jndna 
(= ggdn, profound reflection) or perfect knowledge, intuition or faith 
(darn k ana), highest bliss and all kinds of perfections, but these inborn 
qualities are obscured in mundane souls by the £ama-matter. When 


it lias penetrated the soul it is transformed into 8 kinds {prakriti) of 
karma singly or severally which form the kdrmanaakarira, just as 
food is transformed by digestion. These 8 kinds include gotra, ie. 
that which determines the race, caste, family, social standing &c. of 
the individual: di/nska, which determines bis length of life as a 
hell-being, man, god or animal; and n&wa, which produces the 
Various elements which collectively make up an individual existence, 
e.g. the body with its general and special faculties etc. Each kind 
of karma has also' predestined limits of time within which it must 
take effect and be purged off. Connected with this theory of karma- 
working is that of the six leaky as. The totality of karma amalgamat¬ 
ed by a soul induces on it a transcendental colour, which our eyes 
eo.r>not perceive. This is called leak yd, and it may be black/ blue 
tr grey,. which, are bad, and yellow, red or white, which are good 
' characters 1 morally. 1 

The individual state of the soul is produced by its inborn nature 
Hid tire vitiating action of karma, and this is its developmental or 
pdrtndt^tka state. But there are other states which refer only to the 
behaviour of-the karma. Ordinarily karma takes effect and produces its 
proper results: then the soul is in the artdayika state. But by proper 
efforts karma may be neutralized (dpaghami/a) for a time, though 
it is still present, then the soul is in the awpathamika s'ate. When 
it is annihilated, the soul is in the kakapita state, which is necessary for 
reaching nirvana. The kakdyika and aupaakanika are the states of holy 
mm, but ordinary good men are in a kakdyopaakamika in which some 
karma is annihilated, some neutral, and some still active. This doctrine 
has an important bearing on practical Jain ethics. The whole ap¬ 
paratus of monastic conduct is required to prevent the formation of 
new karma, and it is also stopped by austerities (tapas) which, moreover, 
annihilate old karma speedily. 

Jain ethics has for its end the realisation of nirvana or mokaha, and 
to attain it the possession of the three jewels of right faith, knowledge 
and oonduot is essential. Of first importance are the 5 vows ( vrataa ), 
not to kill, lie, steal, indulge in sexual intercourse, and to renounce 
all interest in worldly things, especially to keep no property These 
are the 5 great vows (mahavrata) taken by every monk on enter¬ 
ing the order, or, as it is called, taking dikahd. Laymen should 
also observe them as far as conditions permit, but if they were to 
observe all of them they could not go about their business. So 
they may observe the small vows (anuvratr.) and refrain from in¬ 
tentionally killing living things for food, pleasure or gain and so on. 
A, layman may, however, take one of the following particular vows 
{sMlaytfita) .—-he may limit the distance to which he will go in any 
direction ( (ligvirati ) ; abstain from engaging in anything that does not 
strictly concern him ; set a measure to his food, drink and anything he 
enjoys, besides avoiding grosser pleasures i these 3 vows are ealled 
gunavrata) ; he may also reduce the area in which he may move 
(f leahavirata ) j give up, by sitting motionless and meditating on holy 

, 1 Jacobi points out fclmfc the belief in colours of the soul seems to be very old as 
evidouced by the expressions, black soul/ * a bright soul * which were apparently under- 
•tood in a literal sense. J 
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things, all sinful actions at stated times [sdmdyika) ; live as a monk on 
the 8th, 11th or 15th clay of the lunar fortnight at least once a month 
( pateshadhopavdsa) ; and provide for monks. These 4 last vows are 
called shifahdvrdta or disciplinary. Eating by night, is forbidden to 
all Jains, monks or laymen, as are certain kinds of food The rules for 
a voluntary death have a similar end in view, viz. to enable laymen to 
participate in the merits of monastic life without absolutely renouncing 
the world. Jainism differed from early Buddhism in that it regarded 
the lay state as preliminary to, and in many cases a preparation for, the 
monastic life, instead of regarding the laity as outsiders. But in 
modern times a change seems to have come about in this respect as the 
monastic order is now recruited chiefly from novices entering it at an 
early age, not from laymen in general. Nevertheless the principle that 
the duties of the laity differ only in degree, not in kind, from those of 
the monks, has contributed greatly to the stability of Jainism, Monastic 
discipline is elaborate 1 but not as a rule severe or grotesque. In Jain 
asceticism yoga means the activity of body, speech and mind through 
which fi'&ftha* matter pours into the soul and to prevent this derava it is 
necessary to regulate those activities by the 3 gupiis or guarding*? of 
the mind etc. The monk must also observe the 5 pamiiis t ue . he must 
be cautious in walking etc., lest he kill or hurt any living thing. He 
must avoid vices and endure discomfort and hardship without flinching. 
The last item in his curriculum is tapas or asceticism, but it must be 
practised in the right way and with right intentions for there are also 
'austerities of fools, * bdlatapas , through which temporary or temporal 
merits, such as supernatural powers, birth as a god etc., may indeed be 
acquired, but the highest good can never be attained. Tapas is one of 
the most important institutions in Jainism, and it is either external or 
internal. Among the former austerities fasting is the most conspicuous 
and it has been developed into a fine art.. Its usual form is to eat only 
one meal every 2nd, 3rd, and 4th day and so on down to half a year. 
Another form is to starve oneself to death. Other forms of abstinence 
are also practised and to the same category belong also sitting in seclude 
ed spots for meditation and the postures taken up during it. Internal 
austerities include confession and repentance. Greater sins must be 
confessed to a superior ( dlochand ) and repented of. In less serious 
cases penance consists in standing erect in a certain position fora given 
time {k&yoUargdS , but for graver transgressions the superiors prescribe 
the penance and in the worst cases a new ordination of the guijty monk. 
Contemplation (daidna) is the most important spiritual exercise. Con¬ 
templation may be evil or good and the latter b of two kinds, re¬ 
ligious [dharma) and pure {shahid). The former, leads to intuitive 
cognition not only of religious truths but of other # things hidden from 
common mortals, and the accuracy of knowledge in all kinds of science 
claimed in the sacred books and later treatises is to be ascribed in great 
measure to this intuition. Pure contemplation leads through four stages 
to final emancipation, and at the last stage when the wordly existence 
is drawing rapidly to its close the remaining karma may be suddenly 
consumed by a kind of explosion called samud/jhdta. Then in the last 

1 For the Kalpa-Sutra, an old collection of disciplinary rules for J'aina monks, 

Ind. Ant* 1910, p. 257 
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-ling 1 annihilated and all activities having ceased 
the° soul leaves the body and ascends to the top of the universe 
where the liberated'souls stay for ever. Pure .contemplation however 
is not by itself a means of attaining liberation but only the last 
link in a long chain of preparation and only kevalins, ‘those ‘who 
have reached omniscience *, can enter into the last two stages which 
lead directly to liberation. The last man to attain kevala was 
Jambusvamin, the disciple of lah&vira s disc ip 1 o Sudharman, and 
ho was liberated on liis death. Hence during the rest of the present 
Avasarpini period no body will be born who will reach nirvana in the 
same existence though m>vdua is necessarily preceded by twelve years of 
self-mortification of the flesh which should be the closing act of a 
monk's career. The Jains also attach great importance to the doctrine 
of the fourteen qnnaslkdnas or fourteen steps which lead from total igno¬ 
rance and wrong belief to absolute purity of the soul and final libera¬ 
tion. 

The terms farav ? or pouring in and samara or stoppage are as 
old as Jainism,- and from it the Buddhists must have borrowed the for¬ 
mer term. But they use it in a different sense and instead of farava they 
employ the term dgrmaksKaya or ‘destruction of the farava, tor they 
do not regard the karma as subtle matter ami deny the existence of a 
soul into'vvhich it could have influx. I n Buddhism samvara denotes 
< restraint, * as in silatamonra ‘ restraint under the moral law.' This 
seems to prove that Jainism is considerably older thau Buddhism. 

The monk's outfit is restricted to bare necessities, clothes, a 
blanket, arid alms-bowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the ground, a piece 
of cloth to cover the mouth when speaking lest insects should enter it. 
The man's outfit is the same but they have additional clothes. The 
Digambara uses peacock's feathers instead of a broom. Monks shave 
the head, or preferably remove the hair by plucking it, a rite peculiar 
to the Jains and necessary at particular times. Originally the monks 
had to lead a wandering life except during the monsoon when they 
recessed at one place—compare the Buddhist v,.ssa. But this ordinance 
has been modified owing to the institution of convents, upfahraya, 
corresponding to the Buddhist vihdras. The S ret&mbara as a rule 
only visit places where there are such npfaray'as and in them the monks 
preach to laymen A monk's duties are arduous, e.g. he should qjily 
sleep 3 hours in the night.and devote the rest of the day to repentance 
of sins, study, begging, the removal of insects from bis clothes etc. 
and meditation. When the novice (shniksha) is initiated he takes the 
vows ( vratd'lana ), renounces the world {pravarajyd) and takes dtkshct. 
The most important rite at his initiation is the shaving or pulling out 
of the hair under a tree. He may then rise to the degrees of upddhu- 
dya, dchdrya, vdehaka, gauin etc. according to his qualifications and 
functions as a teacher and superior. 

The Jain cosmography differs widely from that of the Brahmans, 
especially with regard to the upper spheres or heavens. The world has 
in time neither beginning uor end. In space the Universe occupies the 
part called Lokak&sha as distinguished from the absolute void. It is 
figured as a spindle resting on half of another, or as a woman with her 
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The doctrine of karma lent itself equally to the construction of 
countless tales which pointed a moral, inculcating reverence for life in 
all its forms and the need for self-purification. These tales were 
embodied in stone reliefs whose interpretation is being slowly worked, 
out by the aid of such Jain scriptures as the Ttrthukalp i just as the 
Buddhist sculptures are being translated with *tbe help of the Jatakas. 
The story of the princess who was born a kite for the slaughter of a 
snake resembling a fowl but was reborn as a princess as a reward for her 
kindness to a tired Jaina nun in her last incarnation but one will be 
found in an article on Jaina Iconography by Prof. Bhandarkar. 1 

The history of the Jain sects. -Like Buddhism Jainism will have to 
be studied in it's sects. Quite apart from the various schools and orders 
into which it has been divided it has been rent by no less than eight 
schisms (nirvJna) according to the Svvetarnbavas. Of these the first 
was originated by Mahavira’s son-in-law Jam&li and the last in 83 
A. D. gave rise to the Digambara sect. 3 But the last-named know 
nothing’ of the earlier schisms and say that under Bhadrabahu rose 
the Ardhaphalaka sect which in 80 A D. developed into the Swetim- 
bara sect. This is the more remarkable in that doctrinal differences 
are not acute. The Digambaras 2 hold that kevalins, such as the 
Tirthankaras, live without food, that Maliavira’s embryo was not remov¬ 
ed from Devananda’s womb to that of TrishaU, that a monk who owns 
any property, even clothes, and a woman, cannot reach nirvana. 
While the Digambaras disown the canonical books of the Swetambaras, 
holding that they were lost after Mahavira’s nirvana , they recognise one 
at least of the most authoritative Swetdmbara sutras. Nevertheless in 
consequence of their early separation they have an ecclesiastical as well 
as literary history of their own and their religious ceremonies especially 
in regard to the laity differ-from those of their rivals. With them their 
list of the patriarchs only agrees in respect of the 1st, Jambu, and the 
6th Bhadrabahu. The latter, they say, migrated to the south at the 
head of the true monks and from him dates the loss of their sacred 
literature. According to their modern tradition the main church ( mula- 
sangha) split into four gangs - Nandi, Sena, Simha and Deva—about 
the close of the 1st century A. DA 

The list of Swetambara patriarchs begins with Mahavira’s disciple 
Sudharman and ends with the 83rd, S&ndilya or Skandila. In some 
cases the names of the disciples of each patriarch, and of the schools 
and branches (or orders) styled gana, kida or shdTcha , founded by or 
originating with him are preserved. After the 6th, Bhadrabahu, a 
great expansion of Jainism took place in the north and north-west of 
India. In later times gachehas or schools were founded by individual 
teachers, theoretically 8 4 in number and differing only in minute details 
of conduct. Of these the most important is the Kharatara which has 
split up into many minor gachehas, the Tapa, Anchela &c. and the 
most interesting is the Upakesa gachcha, * known as the Oswal Jains,’ 

1 A. S. R., 1905-6, p. 141 f. 

s Also called Digvasanas : E. li. E , Vol. 4, p. 701 Another SwetAmbara vcrsiou ii 
that in 83 A. D. ShivablnUi started the heretical sect of the Botikas or Digambaras ; ib. 

8 For details of these four ‘ orders ’ see Vol, II, infra, p. 346. 
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who begin their descent from Parsva, Mahwra's predecessor. 1 Down 
to the 9fch century A. D- much uncertainty prevails as to Jain history 
and the legend that the first patron king of the sect was Anoka's grand¬ 
son Samprati is very doubtful. 

Modern Jain temples* 

The Jain temple at Zira is called after the name of Sri Paras 
N&th, who was its founder. After the completion of -the mandir all 
persons of the Jain sect gathered together and adored Sri Krab Dev, 
one of the 24 incarnations, on the zhudi ikadshi in Maghar Sambat 
1948 (7th April 1887), On that day an annual fair is held and the 
banner of the temple is carried through the town in a great pro¬ 
fession. This is called rath jatra. The temple contains many images 
made of metal. Of these, the image of Paras Nath, the finest, is 3f 
feet high. The vedi on which the image is installed is also hand¬ 
some and decorated with gold. The administration is carried on by 
the Jain community, but pujdris are employed as servants, their duties 
being to open the mandir, clean it and supply fresh water for the 
washing of the images &c. Worship is generally performed by Jains, 
but in their absence it is performed by the temple servants who are 
Brahmans. As a rule, the pujdri must bear a good character and 
avoid eating flesh, drinking wine &c. It is of little importance 
whether he be celibate or not. The pujdri is not hereditary and is 
dismissed on infringement of any of the above rules. No special 
reverence is paid to the chief priest. The usage of ckaras is forbidden. 
Sweetmeat is used as hhog, but anything else may also be offered as 
such to the image. It is important to light the sacred lamp and burn 
dhtip and incense in the temple. Cash offerings are deposited in its 
treasury, aryl are only spent on ith upkeep. No other shrines are 
connected with this. Many pictures of certain gods are hung on the 
temple walls. 

At the mftndir of the Saraogis at Tehl in Karndl an annual fair, 
called l£ats£ Jal, is held on the 14th of the light half of Bhddon, and 
at this the image of Mah&raj is carried, The fair was first held in 
S. 1942, though the temple was founded in S. 1991. It contains marble 
images of Paras Nath, Mah&bfri and Ajat Nath, each feet high. Its 
administration is carried on by the Saraogi community, each member 
taking duty in turn. No special reverence is paid to the pujdri on duty 
and there is no ritual or sacred lamp. 

1 The above, from H. Jacobi’s account in E. B B t) Vol. 7, p 47#, differs a good deal 
f fOin that given infr% in Vol. II, pp. 846-7. 


Section 4.—The Hindus of the Punjab. \ 

The elasticity oe Hinduism.— What is Hinduism—not the 
Hinduism of the Vedas, which was a dearly defined cult followed by a 
select society of a superior race living among despised barbarians of the 
lowest type, but the Hinduism of to-day, the religion of the masses of 
India, which has to struggle for existence against the inroads of other and 
perhaps higher forms of belief ? The difficulty of answering this question 
springs chiefly from the marvellous Catholicity and elasticity of the Hindu 
religion. It is in the first place essentially a cosmogony, rather than a 
code of ethics. The esoteric teaching of the higher forms of Hinduism 
does doubtless include ethical, doctrines, but they have been added to 
rather than sprung from the religion itself. Indeed it seems to me that 
a polytheistic creed must, from the very nature of things, be devoid of 
all ethical significance. The aspects of Nature and the manifestations of 
physical force are manifold, and can reasonably be allotted to a multi¬ 
plicity of gods, each supreme in his separate province; but only one 
rule of conduct, one standard of right and wrong is possible, and it 
cannot conveniently be either formulated or enforced by a Divine Com¬ 
mittee. In many respects this separation of religion from ethics is 
doubtless an advantage, for it permits of a healthy development of the 
rules of conduct as the ethical perceptions of the race advance. When 
the god has once spoken, his worshippers can only advance by modifying 
their interpretation of his commands ; and no greater misfortune could 
befall a people than that their religion should lend all the sanctions of 
its hopes and terrors to a precise code of right and wrong, formulated 
while the conscience of the nation was yet young and its knowledge 
imperfect. 

But if the non-ethical nature of the Hindu religion is in some res¬ 
pects an advantage to its followers, it has also greatly increased the 
difficulty of preserving that religion in its original purify. The old 
Aryans, who worshipped the gods of the Vedas, were surrounded by races 
whose deities differed from their own in little but name, for both were 
but personifications of the forces of Nature. What more natural than 
that, as the two. peoples intermingled, their gods should gradually 
become associated in a joint Pantheon. If the gods of the Vedas were 
mightier, the gods of the country might still be mighty. If malevolent, 
it was well to propitiate them ; if benevolent, some benefits might 
perhaps be had from them. In either case it was but adding the worship 
of a few new gods to that of many old ones ; for since neither these 
nor those laid down any immutable rules of conduct or belief, no change 
of life, no supersession of the one by the other was necessary. The 
evils the Hindus feared from their deities were physical; the help 
they hoped for material and not spiritual. Their gods were offended, 
not by disbelief and sin, but by neglect ; they were to be propitiated, 
not by repentance and a new life, but by sacrifice and ceremonial 
observance ; and so long as their dues were discharged they would not 
grudge offerings made to others as an additional insurance against 
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evil. 1 The members of the Hindu Pantheon had many ranks and degrees, 
and, among the superior gods at any rate, each worshipper selected for him¬ 
self that one which he would chiefly venerate. Thus it was easy to 
add on at the bottom of the list without derogating from the dignity 
of those at the top ; while the relative honour in which each was held 
presently became a matter for the individual to decide for himself. And 
so we find that the gates of the Hindu Olympus have ever stood open 
to the strange gods of the neighbourhood, and that wherever Hindus 
have come into contact with worship other than their own they, have 
combined the two, and even have not unseldom given the former pre¬ 
cedence over the latter. The Hindu of the plains worships the saints of his 
Musalmdn neighbours, and calls his own original gods by Muhammadan 
names unknown to an Indian tongue ; the Hindu of the hills worships 
the devils and deities of the aborigines, and selects for special honour that 
one of his own proper divinities whose nature is most akin to theirs ; both 
mollify by offerings innumerable agencies, animal, human, demoniacal, or 
semi-divine, who are not perhaps ranked with the greater gods of the 
temples, but who may do harm, and to propitiate whom is therefore a 
wise precaution. 

Brahmanism the distinguishing feature of Hinduism.—_ But 

through all these diversities there does run a common element, the 
clue to which is to be found in the extraordinary predominance which 
the priestly class have obtained in India, as the explanation of the 
diversity itself is largely to be found in the greed of that class In 
polytheistic Europe the separation of ethics from religion was no less 
complete than in India ; but while in the latter the study of the two was 
combined, in Europe Greece developed religion into philosophy, while 
Rome formulated practical ethics in the shape of law, and each was 
content to receive at the hands of the other the branch which that other 
had made her own. When Christianity swept away the relics of the old 
gods, the separation had become too complete to be ever wholly obliter¬ 
ated ; and though the priests of the new monotheism struggled fiercely, 
and with no small measure of success, to recombine the two and to sub¬ 
stitute the canon for the civil law, yet there ever existed by the side of, 
but distinct from the clergy, a lay body of educated lawyers who shared 
with them the learning of the day and the power which that learning 
conferred. If then under such circumstances the political power' of the 
Church in Europe was for centuries so immense for good or evil as we 
know it to have been, it may be conceived how wholly all authority was 
concentrated in the- hands of the Brahmans and with what tyranny thev 
exercised that power in India, where all learning of every sort and kind 

* “ I suspect that in many cases the strictly territorial nature of the aboriginal gods 
facilitated their inclusion in the Hindu worship. It would he less difficult to recognise h 
deity who did not even claim authority beyond certain set bounds, or pretend to rival the 
Vedic gods in their limitless power ; and it would seem especially reasonable on entering a 
territory to propitiate the local powers who might be offended by the intrusion. The <*>ds of 
the hills were, and many of them are still, undoubtedly teiritorial—site infra, Hinduism in 
the Himalayas. It would be interesting to discover whether the aboriginal gods of the plains 
presented the same characteristic. With them the limits of the tribe would probably define 
the territory, in the absence of any impassable physical boundaries such as are afforded by 
mountain ranges.” [Ibbeteon.J v 
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was absolutely confined to the priestly class. 1 The result was that 
Hinduism early degenerated from a religion into a sacerdotalism, and 
would, in its present form, be far better described as Brahmanism than 
by any other single word ; and it is this abject subjection to and venera¬ 
tion for the Brahman which forms the connecting link that runs 
through and binds together the diverse forms of worship and belief of 
which I have spoken. 

It is in this predominance of the priesthood, moreover, that Ibbot»on, 
we may find an explanation at once of the catholicity and of the exclu- § 2 12. 
siveDess which characterise the Hindu religion. If to give to a Brahman 
is to worship God, the larger the circle of worshippers the better for the 
Brahman ; and if new worshippers will not leave their gods behind them, 
it would be foolish to exclude them on that account, as there is ample 
room for all. On the other hand, as the Levitical body so increased in 
numbers that a portion of them was necessarily illiterate, the Brahmans 
were compelled to fall back upon hereditary virtue as the only possible 
foundation for the power of their class. Here they found in the tribal 
divisions of the people, and in the theory of the hereditary nature of oc¬ 
cupations which had sprung from them, an institution suited to 
their purpose and ready to their handsand this they developed into that 
complex, web of caste-restrictions and disabilities which envelopes a high- 
caste .Hindu from his mother's womb. And so the special power and 
sanctity of the Brahman came to depend for its very existence upon the 
stringency with which caste-distiuctions were maintained, the act of 
worship was subordinated to the idea of ceremonial purity, and for a 
definite creed was substituted the domination of a priestly class, itself 
divided into.a.thousand sects and holding a thousand varieties of doctrine. 

To the aborigine who, .with his gods on his back, sought admission 
within the pale of Hinduism, these restrictions presented no obstacle. 

They were but developments of the system which obtains in all primitive 
forms of society : and so far as they differed from the rules which he 
already observed, they tended to raise him in the social scale by hedging 
him lound with an exclusiveness which was flattering* if inconvenient. 

But to the outcast, whose hereditary habits or occupation rendered him 
impure from the birth, admission was impossible, at least to the full 
privileges of Hinduism. 2 

sacerdotal despotism has now altogether over-shadowed m . 
the lehgaous element ; and the caste-s^ystem has thrust its roots so deep $ 213. * 
into the whole social fabric that its sanction is social rather than 
leligious. A man may disbelieve in the Hindu Trinity, he may in* 
vent new gods of his own however foul and impure, he may worship 
them with the most revolting orgies, lie may even abandon all belief in 
supernal powers, and yet remain a Hindu. But, he must rAverenoo and 
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must preserve himself from ceremonial pollution and from contact 
and communion with the unclean on pain of becoming Anathema 
Maranatha. With individuals indeed even these restrictions are relaxed, 
on the condition that they affect a pereonal sanctity which, by encourag¬ 
ing superstition and exciting terror, shall tend to the glorification of the 
priesthood ; and the filthy Aghori, smeared with human ordure and feeding 
on carrion and even on human carrion, 1 is still a Hindu. But the 
masses must observe the rulesj and any who should, like Buddha or 
B&ba N&nak, propose to admit the body of the laity to share in a license 
which is permitted to the naked ascetic, would at once fce disavowed. 
The Christian and Buddhist recognise no distinction of caste, nor does 
the Musalm&n save where influenced by the example of those whom he 
has so bitterly persecuted, while all three profess to disregard the 
Brahman ; and for this reason, and not because they worship a different 
god, the Hindu holds their touch td be pollution. The Sikh has fallen 
away from his original faith $, in bis reverence',for the Brahman and 
his observance of caste-rules he differs only in degree from his 
Hindu neighbour; and I shall presently show how difficult it is to 
draw the line between the two religions. The Jain I take to be little 
more than a Hindu sect. 

Vedio cults. 

At a census when a man is asked to say what deity he specially 
affects, he will often say that he worships all the gods alike. But what¬ 
ever gods he may name they are not as a rule those of the Vedas of Pu- 
ranas. Nevertheless the worship of Brahma, is still to be found in the 
Punjab. Thus Adi Brahma is worshipped at Tiri in Kulu. At his fes¬ 
tival he is personated by a villager seated in a high-backed sedan chair, 
with eight masks of metal silvered and gilt at the back. About the chair 
are stuck tufts of barley and peacock’s feathers and everyone present wears , 
a bunch of young barley in his cap. The man who acts the god affects 
to answer questions, and his replies often cause much merriment.* Adi 
Brahma also seems to have a temple at Khokhan Dera in Kulu where 
he is worshipped at four festivals, one held on the 1st of BaisSkh, 
Sawan and Asuj and on the full moon day of Maghar, each lasting four 
days. Brahman foo t a also lias a temple at a place called Darewa-i- 
Dhara in Kobhi T&rapur where he is worshipped yearly from Sunday to 
Thursday in the dark halves of SAwan, Maghar and Pliagan. 

In Saraj a deoto Brahma is worshipped. The story goes that a 
villager once saw a Brahman sitting in a lonely forest, so he asked 
what had brought him there. The Brahman replied that he was a god 
and that if the people made an image of him and worshipped it, they 
would obtain their heart’s desire, and further that any questions put to 
him through his gur or disciple would be answered. So saying the 
Brahman disappeared beneath the earth. The temple is said to have 
been founded in the DwApar Yiig. It is of stone and contains a black 
stone image, 3 feet high and £ broad. Its administration is carried on 

1 An Aghori was caught by the police in the Rohtak district about 1 SSI in the act 
of devouring a newly buried child which he had dug up for the purpose. For other in¬ 
stances of aghorbidya, which seems to be a term for their ritual cannibalism, see Ku^olFs 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, LI, p. 15. Also Onaan 5 s Mystics, Ascetics 
and Saints of India, pp. 164-5, there cited. 

* NJ,N«Q., I.>§ 431, citing Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Journey to bafakh, I, p. 176, 
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by a Tear Mr, a Kanet of the Kashab got. He is married. A. SitrsuL 
Brahman pujdri is also employed for worship. He is a Gautam by got. 
He too is married. Both these posts are purely hereditary. _ Seven 
other shrines are connected with this one. Brahma is not worshipped in 
Chamba, nor are there any temples to him so far as Dr. Hutchison 
can ascertain. 

In Ambala the shrine of Brahma is a stone under a bargat, 

‘ banyan, J tree, and offerings are made to it to oure fevers and recover 
lost property. 1 

Brahm himself is returned by some, but a man who returns himself 
as a worshipper of Brahm 2 generally means little more than that he 
worships the Supreme God, —Par'mcshar ko mdntd hat, or Khudd ko 
mdntd hen,— an assertion in which almost all Hindus would join. The 
term Brahm-panthl may refer in some eases to Brahmos, but there 
appears to be a sect of this name with special doctrines of its own. It 
is found in Haz&ra, and was started by a man called Gautam Raghi, 
and its holy book is termed the Nydijak Grant h} It worships one God 
only : its members are recruited from all castes, and they partake of 
aniimal food; their object is to associate freely with both Hindus and 
Musalmdns and they are consequently looked on with disfavour 
by both religions. 

The other two members of the Hindu Triad—Shiva and Vishnu— 
are more frequently before the minds of the modern Hindu than Brahm, 
and their respective worships represent two distinct forms of belief and 
practice regarding which I shall be speaking presently. Omitting 
for the present Rdm Chandra and Krishn, whose cult is closely con¬ 
nected with that of Vishnu, the most popular of the minor deities are 
Ganesh and Hanumdn and Bhairon. Ganesh is the well-known ele¬ 
phant deity, the “ obviator of difficulties and impediments,” and as 
such is invoked at the commencement of a journey or of work of any 
kind. Ho is worshipped first of all the gods in holy rites j women 
are particularly devoted to his worship ; and ; his followers fast in his 
name on the 19th of each month, more especially in Mdgh. He is 
also known as the Sangat-deota. 

The worship of Hanfimdn or Mahabir, 
connected with that of Ram, in whose aid 

the demons of Lanka. Hois represented _ __ 

with a long tail and is worshipped by all castes He is supposed, 
however, to be the particular patron of the wandering acrobats of the 

1 Wyuyard’s Ambala Settlement Rep., $ 419. 

2 Strictly speaking Brahm is pure spirit or alma in the pantheistic sense—pervading all 
space. Brahma is the manifestation of spirit, and so a distinction should be drawn : Brahm 
is impersonal, and Brahma conveys the conception of personality. 

a During his residence in the Himalayas Gautama fonnded the Nytfyak sect: S. C. R., 
II, p. 430. But the Gautam Raghi of the text may he the Gautama Rikhi, author of the 
Nydya or dialectical philosophy described in Colebrooke's Essays, I, p. 280 ff. Gautama was 
also called Akshap6da or Akshacharana and his followers Ashapadah, but no trace of such 
a School is now to be found in this Province, unless it is represented by the modern Brahm* 
panting. A scandalous legend about this Gautama risht will be found on p. 126*#/ra. 
The term nydya has many meanings, hut its most usual one is 1 logic * j Platts 5 Hindustani 
XHcty,, p, H64. It is not confined to Hinduism, the Nydyavatara of Siddha Sena 
Divakam being the earliest Jain work on pure logic. 
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Hissar district, the Badis of the B&gar and the Nats of the Jangal 
or Des. A small shrine to Hanuman is often erected near the site of 
a new well which is under construction, in order to prevent accidents 
during the process, and also to ensure that the water shall turnout 
sweet. He is respected for his generosity and chivalry. His followers 
fast of a Tuesday, and on that day distribute sweetmeats. 

At Gurkhri, four miles from Kangra town, there is a temple to 
A njana, wife of Kesari and mother of Hanuman, whom Anjana bore 
to Vayu or Pavana, the wind, not to her husband Kesari, a monkey. 
Hence Hanuman obtained his metronym of Anjaneya. A fair is held 
in her honour in October and many years ago a man attending this fair, 
disturbed a bees'’ nest and a song was composed to celebrate the event. 1 

Bhairon or Bhairava ie described infra. 

Early saints and heroes—A long with the gods themselves we 
may notice the names of demigods and nshis to whom special reverence 
is paid. There are the five P&ndavas, the heroes of the Mahdbfidrat , 
favourite objects of worship in the east, and sometimes addressed as 
the Panj- Pir Many are the legends current about these heroes and 
they are localised at quite a number of places. The hill of Mokshpuri, 
just above Hunga Gall, has an elevation of 9232 ft. Its name means 
c hill of salvation 9 and on its summit is a Pdndudn da Stkdn , or 
* place of the Panduas/ where it is said they were visited and tempted 
by apsaras who still frequent the place. Such st/idns are not uncommon 
in the Himalayas. They are also known as Punch Pandu and often 
consist of a small square enclosure: in this stands a tree, on which 
rags are hung. At every sankrdnt a kind of fair ie held for the 
benefit of those in charge. It is believed that any attempt to build' 
on the site would fail. 2 Another hero is Shftmji, the Chauhan R&j& 
of Garh Dadna, who gave his head to Krishna and Arjan on condition 
that he should be allowed to see the fightTbefcween the Kauravas and 
Pandavas. 3 ^nd there is Dhanwantar or Dhanwanu, the old physician, 
who is still looked, up toby the Hindu members of the profession. 
And there is Daruna, the Acharaj, the guru of the Pandavas, from 
whom the,Acharaj clan, the Brahmans who accept gifts at deaths and 
conduct the funerals of the dead, trace their descent. The Kutn* # 
hars in the * same way reverence their prototype Prajapati, whether * 
this implies some human or semi-human progenitor, or refers to 
Brahm, the Lord of Creatures, the Great Potter who shapes the 
plastic world. Similarly the northern branch of the Kaisths revere 
their semi-divine ancestor Chatargupt, the watcher of good and bad 
actions, who sits with his great register before him in the audit office 
of the nether world. So also Biasji, the sage Vyasa, and a hundred 
others are still looked up to with respect, and most of toe Hindu tribes, 
and not a few of the Musalm&ns, claim descent from one or other of 
these heroes and saints of early Hinduism. 

1 Calc. Bev ., 1882, p. 68, or Selections from the C . R, t VII, 1896, p. 449. See also 
p. 129 infra. 

*Jb„ VIII, p. 123. 

3 Thla Shdmji has his shrine at Ho^la in the Jaipur State. 
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P&ndii the pale accompanied by his two wives, Mldri and Kunti 
or Pritha, retired to the Himalayas. There they bore the five Pandavas, 
sons of various gods but acknowledged by him as his own. 1 

The interesting rock-temples at Mukeshwar on. the Ravi, five miles 
above Shahpur in Gurdaspuv, are said to date back to the Pdndavas, 
and to have been visited by Arjan and Parhati. A long cleft in the 
rock a little way up the river is known as Arjan's chula or hearth. 2 
Shiv as Achleswar Mabaraj has a temple at Achal a few miles from 
Batala. It lies in a tank and is ascribed to the same mythical 
period,* 

Tradition says that once Rawan of Lanka (Ceylon) went to Shiva 
at the Kailftsa hill and begged him to visit his island kingdom, 
Shiva accepted on condition that Rdwan would not set him on the 
ground throughout the journey. Rawan agreeing took him on his 
shoulder, but when he reached the place where this temple stands, he 
felt a call of nature and, forgetting the condition, put Shiva down on 
the ground. On his return he tried his utmost to lift Shiva up again, 
but could not and so had to leave him there. Hence the place is 
called Achchal from Achleshahr, incapable of moving further. 

The temple contains 101 stone images, each 1£ feet high. Marble 
images of Ganesh, Durga, Bishnu and Suraj Bhagwdn stand in the 
four comers of the temple. Each is 3 feet high, Besides these, there 
is a, marble image of Gauri Shankar, Annual fairs are held on 1st 
Baisakh, the naumi and dami in Katak, on every amdwas and on the 
chetar ehaudas { 14th of the light half of Chet). 

The worship op Nature. 

The chief characteristic of the Yedic mythology is that it is 
a worship of nature in all its aspects. In the modem Punjab that 
mythology has disappeared almost completely, but the worship of 
nature is still a living force in popular religion. Nature is reverenced 
or propitiated, coerced or bargained with in many diverse ways, but 
through all the rites with which she can be influenced runs the pan- 
theisbic idea. As God is in all Nature so He speaks through all 
Nature. Everything, living or inanimate, can speak as His mouth¬ 
piece with equal authority. Nothing is silent or without its lesson 
and meaning for mankind—if man has but the wit and knowledge 
necessary to comprehend its speech or its signification. To the initiated 
m the varied lore of divination the slightest hints are full of meaning. 
The flight of birds southwards in autumn is a sign of the approach of 
winter. In a sense then it 1 predicts ’ the coming of winter. Nature 
supplies countless similar ‘predictions'’ to people who are of necessity 
m close contact with her. But man's speculative and rational faculties 
develop more rapidly than his capacity for accurate observation and 

^ -®v Vpl, P-126. Ho appears to bo identical with or confused with Giiga, 

ishaunan, of Gayh Dayeya. Iu tho Himalayas Panjpiri is often regarded as a single 
personage and identified with balin' P it or Guga, bat the distinction of personages is also 
recognised in their representation by live stones placed under a pi pa l and smeared with red 
lead. 1\ N. Q„ III., § 1>0. See also p. 136 infra. 

" Gardaspur Gazetteer, 1914, p, 26. 

s Ib. t p. 81. * 
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logical control of intuition. Upon the firm and safe basis that nature 
provides auguries which are a certain indication of coming events, 
man has hurried to the conclusion that everything in nature is a 
portent, forgetting that the happening of such events as the southward 
flight of birds is explained by readily ascertainable facts. which could 
have no other results and are therefore significant of their causes, but 
that other events can have no such significance. We who know the 
causes of an eclipse and can theorise on the cause of earthquakes, are 
under no temptation to attribute them to supernatural agencies,-but to 
the primitive philosopher or metaphysician it is self-evident that all 
phenomena in nature, whether trivial or impressive, are due to the 
working of a force which is immanent in all things. From tins theoiy 
a whole series o£ primitive sciences and applied rituals was evolved. 
Astrology is based upon its application to the stars, and other branches 
of tlie^scienee of omens on its application to various natural 
phenomena of the body or external world. Hence we shall find a science 
of divination from respiration, sneezing, twitching of the eyelids and 
the like : from the movements of animals and birds, especially such as are 
intelligent or uncanny; and from the most trivial accidents m the 
happenings of daily life. All is eloquent of the world-soul animating 
it from within, and if from this assumption there arises a mass of pseudo¬ 
science which has only come down to us in fragments, we may re¬ 
collect that as a compensation the worship of nature taught that all 
life is one, and from this teaching arose much curiously beautiful lore 
about trees and animals which all found rant, as well as place, a definite 
relationship to a godhead, a function, as it were, in the spiritual world, 
and a kind of individuality in addition to their general claim upon man s 
mercy. 

Had primitive speculation rested there it could have done nothing 
but good and, by forming a firm basis for the closer study of nature, it 
would have facilitated progress. But just as divination m the hands of 
the Roman State authorities became formalised into a set of. rules tor 
ascertaining the good-will of the gods and obtaining their sanction for the 
operations of the community, but which had no scientific basis whatever, 
no relation to truth and fact, 1 so in the hands of the professional classes 
which practised divination and codified its laws in verse the promising 
sciences with which it was pregnant were atrophied and distorted into 
useless and barren arts.® 

First among the pure and benevolent gods comes Mraj, 
Devata, or the Sun godling. The Sun was of course one of the 
wreat Vedic deities; but bis worship has apparently m a great 
measure dropped out of the higher Hinduism, and tr.e peasant calls 

i Ihering’s fanciful theory that the study of the flight of bird, was prompted by 
the desire to get information about mountain passes and the course of great rivers darmg 
the desire to gcs i . unnecessary A much simpler explanation is suggested. But 

oneo^lrted on fe the path of science by observation of the facts of. bird-life the signs of 
once start . - P ; , incritahlv nrocccds to see predictions in everything, even on 

IfetffirL the e l xta of red puppies which had been 
sacrificed.— Cf. Warde Fowler, Religious Experiences of the Roman People, pp. 20« et 

*W 
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him, not Dova but Devata, a godling, not a god. 1 No shrine is 
ever built to him, but on Sunday the people abstain from salt, and 
they do not set their milk as usual to make butter from, but make 
rice milk of it and give a portion to the Brahmans, After each 
harvest, and occasionally between whiles, Brahmans are fed in his 
honour ; and he is each morning saluted with an invocation as the good 
man steps out of his house. He is par excellence the great god of the 
villager, who will always name him first of all his deities. After him 
comes, at least in the east of the Province, Jamna Ji, or Lady Jamna. 
She is bathed in periodically. Brahmans are fed in her honour, and the 
waters of the canal which is fed from her stream are held in such respect 
by the villagers that they describe the terrible evils which they work in 
tfio land as springing “ from Lady Jamna's friendship/'’ D/iarli Mdta, 
or Mother Earth , holds the next place of honour. The pious man 
does obeisance to and invokes her as he rises from, his bed in the 
morning, and even the indifferent follows his example when he 
begins to plough or to sow. When a cow or she-buffalo is first bought 
or when she first gives milk after calving, the first five streams 
of milk drawn from her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour 
of the deity ; and at every time of milking the first stream is so treated. 
So, when medicine is taken, a little is sprinkled in her honour. 

The Sun is still widely worshipped in Kamil. Sunday is sacred 
to him and on that day no salt is eaten, and no milk set for t; hi, but 
it is made into rice milk, part of which goes to a Brahman in honour 
of the Sun. A lamp is always lit to him on Sundays and Brahmans 
fed now and then on that day, especially on the 1st Sunday after Asarh 
loth when the harvest has been got in. Before the daily bath water 
is always cast towards him (argha)? 

The Legends of Raja Rasalu. 

R&ja Rasilu, or Rasalu according to Cunningham, 3 is even more 
important in Punjab folklore than Guga. According to that authority 
his legend belongs essentially to the Pothwar, between the Jhelurn 

1 The sun-god, however,, certainly had temples in India in ancient times. There 
was one at Taxila: Arch. Survey Reports , II, p. 114 j and at Multan; ibid. V, 
pp. 115 and 120. Farishta says the Hindus used to worship the Sun and Stars, like the 
Persians, until King Suraj (sic) taught them idolatry: Briggs, Ferishta, I, p. lxviii, 
But in later times images of Surya or Aditya were rare: A. 3. R. f XIII; p. 63. For the 
absence of temples to the Sun see infra. 

* This should also be done to the new moon also, on the evening of her appearance : 
Karnal,$. It, p. 147. According to Maclagati (§ 43) the worshippers of the sun, ac¬ 
cording to the manuals, aro termed Sauras or Saurapatias, and constitute one of the main 
.sects of Hiuduism. The old constitutional god Surya is, however, little attended to now 
except in the south and east, where Sdraj Narain is almost the sole orthodox deity of 
the Hindu pantheon who finds a place in the commou religion of the peasants. 

a A. S. Xi. II, p. 153, The meaning of the name is not at all certain. RascU is a 
present to a friend : Panjabi Piety., p. 957. The present writer is inclined to think that 
Hamlu is derived from risdla ‘a troop of horse, * and that Rasdlii meaus the rider, the 
charioteer of the sun. But risdla is a Persian word, not Sanskrit or oven Hindi. f< The 
people iu Chamba pronounce the name Rasalu, Cunningham identified lUsdlu with 
Salavahana, but I see they are supposed to have been father and son. To me it is a 
tempting supposition that they wore identical and that Rasalu is simply Rai Salu. 
is found in the Sujatarany as short for SU&vahana — as the namo ought to be spelt—nob 
Salivahana. The change of the terminal a. to u.is very common in Indian name*. Inoldea 
times the title Rdi was iu common use for Raja e.y. Rai pithora of Delhi, and I could give 
many other examples ” (Hutchison), 
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and Indus, but is also well-known at AmU Kapi, near Lahore, the 
legendary residence of Rdjd Sir-kap. Amba Kapi is the general 
name for seven places named after three brothers, Rajas &ir-kap, 
Sir-sulch and Ambd and thair, four sisters Kapi, Kalpi, Munda and 
Mandehi. All seven are also described as tdkikams whom Rasalu 
destroys. Sir-kap is a gambler and his stakes^ are human heads which 
he invariably wins until overcome by illisalu. Past Amba Kapi (lows 
the Bdgh-bacha stream and Cunningham connects this with th.e story 
of Budha’s offering of his body to appease the seven tiger cubs. - 

Tradition also localises RasAlu’s legend at Manikpur or TJdinagar 
where the seven ralcshasas lived. Every day he devoured a man until 
Rasald destroyed all of them except Thera (possibly tern, the ‘ roarer ) 
whose bellewings are still to be heard in a cavern of the Gam ghar 
hills, north of Attock. Maaikpur is said to he ‘ west of the Jhelum 
and may be Manikiala. 


His pedigree is:— 

Pipa Bhagat, Eajd of 
Gayh Gangarann or 
R&j&Gaj. Gakaraua, 

Qu<*n | | 

Ichlir&n "x Sdlivdhana x Lunan 


Sirkap 


Pfiran Bhagat, 
ancestor of tho 
S£nsf Jafcs. 


Basil'd 

janra x Uboh, founder 
of Abohar. 


Kokilan 
x x 

a Jbfnwai* 

(or. Recording to 
another legend, a 
sweeper by whom 
slie became the 
mother of Tco, 
Geo, Seo and 
Karru—ancestors 
of the Tiwanaj 
Ghebas, Si&ls and 
Karrals: P.N.Q., 

II, § 282), 


It is however much more likely that Rasalu is a solar deity by 
origin, and that round his original myth nearly all the folk lore of the 
province has gathered. 

Sir R. C. Temple on the other hand protests strongly against this 
view and regards Hasalu as a historical personage, to be identified with 
the Ranbal of the Muhammadan historians, a Hindu prince who op¬ 
posed the Moslem invader in what is now Afghanistan between A. D. 
700 and 870. Bat hitherto no coins or inscriptions hearing the names 
of Rasalu and the legendary personages connected with him have been 
discovered. He writes in the Calcutta Review, 1884, p. 380 1 :— 

“ King Rasdlu, it is asserted, was a solar myth. No one at all acquaint¬ 
ed with the science of comparative mythology can, we are told, for a 
r Or 8 0. It., 1896, p. 188. 
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moment, doubt it. Thus, as the dun in his course rests not in toiling and 
travelling, so Rasdld’s destiny forbade him to tarry in one place. And as 
the sun, after a battle, however tremendous, with the elements, shines 
forth clear and victorious, so Rashid, after a series of magical thunder¬ 
bolts hurled at him by the giants, is found, shortly after, standing calm and 
undaunted. Hence Rashid is considered as merely another form of the 
fables of Indra, Savitar, Woden, Sisyphus, Hercules, Samson, Apollo, 
Theseus, Sigurd, Arthur, Tristram, and a host of other heroes, with one 
or other of whom every country, civilised and uncivilized, is familiar. 
Again, one large class of the old nature myths relates to the fortunes 
of * fatal children, 9 in whose .lives the destruction of their parents 
is involved—even as the rising sun destroys his parent the dark¬ 
ness, from which he springs. These children are almost invariably the subject 
of prophecy, and though exposed and "made to suffer in infancy, invari¬ 
ably grow up beautiful, brave and generous. Thus, Perseus, who kills 
Akrisius t CEdipus, who smites his father Laius ; and Rasdld, whose destiny 
it was to slay Salvahn his father. Again, like the early ideal of Samson, 
and like the later ideal of Arthur, Ras31u is the king of spotless purity. 
Moreover, as the sun dies in the west but rises again, so Rashid, in common 
with King Arthur, is expected to appear once more* 

a Then, Rdjd Rasdlfi has a wonderful horse, who at a crisis warns his 
master not to touch him with whip or spur. In like manner, in the sun- 
myth of Phaeton, that hero is charged not to touch with his whip the horses 
of Helios. To take one more instance, the legend of Mfr Shikari is, as the 
author has remarked, the story of Orpheus, of Amphion and of Pan; but it 
is also the story of Hermes, Sigurd, Volker, .Tristram, and many others ; all 
of whom were pre-omiently harpers, surpassing all men ; or, in other words, 
they were impersonations of the action and the power of air in motion. 

u There are many other remarkable point# in these singular legends of 
Rasdld, pointing them to a common origin with the ancient solar myths of 
all countries ; but we have said enough to enable our readers to understand 
the principles, at least, which lead the Westminster Reviewer, and other 
students of comparative mythology, to regard the sun as the original fount 
at which story-tellers of all ages have refreshed their listeners* 3 thirst for 
recitals of a heroic nature. 

Puran Bhagat, also called Gyansarupa or Purakh Siddh Chauranjwe- 
natb, or Chaurangi N&th, is one of the gurus or hierarchs of the Kane- 
phatta Jogis. Legend makes him a son of S&livahana by Rani Aehhran 
and Rdja Rasalu’s elder brother. He is beloved by his step-mother Rani 
Lundn 1 and is calumniated by her and has his feet and hands cut off. 
Thrown into a well at Kallowdl near Sialkot by his father he is rescued by 
Gorakhnath, who has his ears bored and makes him his disciple. He revisits 
Si&lkot and makes the deserted garden bloom again. He restores his 
mother’s sight, which she lost from weeping for him, and promises Rani 
Sundr&n a son, giving her a grain of rice to eat, and returns to Gorakh- 
n&th. One version of the story makes Gorakhn&th first send Puran to 
Rani Sundran of Sangaldip 3 to beg alms of her. She would fain make 
him her husband, but he refuses to rule and even when bidden to accept 

1 One variant* makes Rani Ldndan, aChamar wunan. Subsequently Unsaid, seeing the 
evils of marrying women of low caste fixed limits within which each caste should marry. 

2 Temple ( Legends of the Punjab, II, p. 276) would identify Sangaldip with 
Sikala-dvxpi or Shdka-dvipa in the northern Punjab. It would bo the country round 
Sialkot. 
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Moon and Star worship. 

her kingdom bv Gorakn&th lie disobeys his gunZ and becomes a Jogi, 
while SundrAn casts herself down and hills herself. 1 

■ As Chaurangi Nath Puran visited the Boliar monastery of the 
Jogis in Rohtalc, but was refused food until he brought fodder for their 
cattle* He obeyed but cursed the place which fell into ruins, only the 
K&la Mah&l remaining intact, but no religious rites are performed in 
that building which is a small arched room with walls 4$ feet thick. 
It is said to have belonged to the Pag at. Panth of the Jogfs. When 
Chaurangi N&ih revisited the place be established his fire or dhuni 
and worshipped there for 12 years. Once a Banjara passing by said his 
load of sugar was salt. Salt it became, but as he repented of his false¬ 
hood, the saint made it sugar again and ingratitude he built a monument 
over the dhtini . This building contains no wood, its walls are feet 
thick and its shape suggests layers of sugar sacks. In it a lamp is 
kept burning day and night * 

Bisade is said to have been a disciple of Puran Bhagat, and he has 
a very old temple at Bali&na in Rohtak. Gharbari, non-celibate Jogis, 
take the offerings. Milk is offered on the 14th such of the month and 
a fair held on that day in Magh. 

Moon-wo&ship.—T he worship or propitiation of the moon takes 
various forms.' At first sight of a new moon Hindus take seven threads 
from the end of their turbans 3 and present them to her. Then throwing 
the end of the turban round their necks they say: Ghandand, bhdgi 
bhayd thand wartdin, te roti Jcapra bahut devm. * O moon, make us 
prosperous and happy, and grant us bread and clothes in plenty/ 
Then they exchange witlj^one another the salutation * Ram, Ram ! J and 
the younger of both sexes bow to their elders, while newly-married people 
get *Moon gifts '" from their parents-in-law, or in their absence from 
near relatives." If Hindus see a new moon in Bhadon, a day called 
pztharchauth or day of stones/ they consider it so unlucky that they 
fear misforfctfne^ or a false accusation, and to avert it they will throw 
stones into their neighbours 3 houses in order to cause them to abuse 
them in return, in which case they will suffer in their stead/ 

The Moon became enamoured of Ahalya, wife of Gautama Rislii, and 
visited her in her husband's form The Rishi discovered this and cursed 
his wife, who turned into a stone. He also cast bis shoe at the Moon 
and it left a black mark upon him. 6 This occurred at Goindar in 
P&nipat tahsil where Gautama also gave Indra his 1000 eyes. 0 

Planet worship.— Our Census returns show a number of persons 
who are said to worship Sanichar, or the planet Saturn, known also as 
Chhanchan deota. These persons are Dakaut Brahmans, who are clients 
of this malignant divinity, and who beg in his name and receive from the 

1 For details see Temple, op. r:t., II, pp. 375 ( The Le$enl of Piiran Bhagat), I, p. 2 
etc. Also P. ST. Q., II, § 390. 

2 Rohtak Gazetteer, 1910, pp. 63-4. A similar tale is told of the Ghaibi Pfr (ib., p. 63), 
and a song aung to Bawa Farid has the same theme. 

3 Muhammadaus do this and then throw the 3hied3 to the right. They also toss a coin 

into the air. P. N. Q., II., § 254. w 

*P. NT. Q., II, §§ 255-256. 

N. I. N. Q., I, § 87. It will be noticed that here the Moon ia male. 

* lb., § 862. 

v is 



faithful gifts of oil and iron. Sanichar is the god after whom Saturday 
is named and the Dakauts receive their offerings on that day.’ ' 

Those returned as Budh-worshippers may possibly be men with a 
reverence for Buddha, but more probably they refer to the:planet 
Mercury, from whom Budhwar, or Wednesday, is named. 1 Mangal 
(Mars) is held sacred in the same way, as an auspicious planet; and in. 
many minor matters, as in commencing a house, the nine planets are 
invoked together. 

During an eclipse Hindus bathe in a sacred stream s6 as to be pure, 
enough to repeat the tyanlras which will release the Sun or Moon from 
Ralm and KetVs persecutions. 2 The husband of a wife pregnant for 
the first time should not look on any eclipse or his child will be deforced 
in some way and is.peculiarly liable to hare-lip. 8 

In Gilgit portents are generally supposed to foreshadow political 
events. Thus heavy rain forebodes invasion from Yasin, and many 
kites hovering over Gilgit one from Nagar. If packs of wolves assail 
the flock an attack from Hunza is expected and an unusually good 
harvest one by the Puni&l chiefs. 4 

In Gilgit Grahn is a giant and a lover of the moon whom he seizes 
on the 14th of the lunar month when she is in her full beauty leaving 
untouched only the part which contains a fig tree. 'At such times the 
people heat iron pans and cry aloud to make Gralin leave the moon. 
In the meantime the (threatened) eclipse ends and they rejoice at (heir 
success. 6 Grahn also becomes angry at the suu whenever a good king 
dies or is banished his country, and he then darkens the whole or a part 
of the sun’s face. 

In Sialkot storms which proceed from the north or south east are 
generally accompanied by lightning. They prevail during the rains. If 
they occur in December damage is dono by the lightning to such crops as 
gram, nrasur, nisi and Hi, which are called phtil-sak or li<hk'nar in con¬ 
sequence. The electricity passing over the flowers is said to make them 
all fall off, the seed is lost and the crops seldom ripen. To counteract 
this evil the cultivator never sows gram till the first appearance of the 
moon, a light is placed on the seed which is prepared for sowing, and as 
the moon appears it is cast over the field, and always at night, the popular 
belief being that in this way the electric current will pass over the crop. 0 

Astrology plays a large part in all the affairs of life, and may 
even be used to foretell natural events. The chief exponents of the 
science are Sahdeo and his spouse Bhandli, Bhaddali or Bh&dali, whose 
couplets .are usually addressed to each other turn and turn about. 7 

1 Or, in Gujgaon at any rate they may refor to the worshippers of the small-pox god¬ 
dess under her name of Budho. 

» N. I. N. Q.. I., § 103. 

1 Ghulam Muhammad : On the Festivals and Folklore o/ Gilgit, Monographs, Asia¬ 
tic Society of Bengal, I, § 691. 

* n., p. io7. 

’‘lb., p. 107. Apparently this is done once in every lunar month, Hot only at a 
lunar eclipse. 

s Piinsep’s Sidlkot, Sett. Rep-, § § 128-9. Probably the people have no conception of 
any electric current at all. 

7 See p. 134 of Vol. II. 
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The meteorology of Sahdeo, 

Thus clouds and lightning on the 1st of the light half [sudi ptiihttm ) 
of Baisakh presage an abundant harvest as does the concurrence of 
Thursday and the asterism Rohini in the akhaitij or al/tlii the 1st 
Baisakh, on which date the accounts of the last harvest are settled. 

If the asterisras Mdl aitd Karli or Akhara coincide with the first 
of Jetli on a Wednesday there will be an earthquake. And if the 10th 
of the dark half of Jeth fall on a Saturday there will be no mn, and 
but a few will live. 

If the full moon, purndma (purantndst) of Chait fall on a Monday, 
Thursday or Wednesday there will be rejoicing in every house. 

The rest of Sahdeo’s couplets are a systematic meteorological forecast. 
For example: if Kritka be seen for an hour in liohini «.<?. if Kritka 
overlap Rohini (in June) crowds with potsherds in their hands will 
beg from door to door; in other words, there will be famine. The 
prognostications are .generally gloomy and only occasionally reassuring 

as in the couplet: ^ 

Aswani gale, Bhafni gale, gale Jes(ha Mul, 

Furba Khud dhardkin npje sad on chill. 

If Aswani and Bhami, which fall in May, Jestha and Mul, at the 
end of December and in January, all be wet and Purvashadha in Janu¬ 
ary be cloudy, the seven grains will flourish. 1 

The following story about Yenus or Shukar comes from Sidlkot :~-The 
Rikhi Prigugi had' a son called Shukar and a disciple (sewaJc) named 
Bala RAjcL °Bala worshipped God so fervently that He promised to 
appear before him and receive the pirthi dan (the earth in alms) at his 
hands. Shukar then told Raja Bal that God was the greatest deceiver that 
had ever existed on earth and that he should not believe what He said 
about His incarnation, but Raja Bal put no faith in what Shukar told 
him, and when. God appeared he took up a lota to throw water on His 
hands and gave Him three kadams of land in alms. Shukar then became 
a tiny creature and seabed himself in the spout of the lot& so . that the 
water stopped running through the spout. But God had a twig in Ilis 
hand, and this He thrust into the spout, making Shukar blind iirhis 
right eye. Shukar then ran away and the water flowed out freely. God 
was so displeased at Shukar's act that He gave him a srdpy turned 
him into a star and cursed him, saying that no women should come 
before his face or at his right baud and that his setting _ would tie very 
baneful. So when this star is set a newly married Hindu bride does 
not go to her father’s or husband’s house if she chances to be in 
her husband’s or father’s house. She prefers to go to her husband s or 
father’s house when the star is up and on her left hand. If she acts 
against these rules she is believed to suffer. To reach her father s or 
husband’s house when it is set or on her right hand she must start 
when it is up or on her left and stay a night outside the village m 
which she happens to be. As on account of this star wives thus spend 
a night outside the village it is also called the ‘ wives star (wanttan 
dd tdra ). It appears sometimes in the west, sometimes in the east and 
at other times not at all. 

* P. N. Q., II, §i 858 and 706. 
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MStoors Are hot coals cast from lieavSti at the deyil who is always 
trying to ^sccml to it. tins appears to be a Muhammadan belief.t 

1‘cOTOSt, pMkalw&U td r a or dumtfiir si'4ra, will bring epidemics 
or faraine'and if one appears absorptions are raised to feed Brahmans 
and faqtri? 

Lightning is attracted by black', so red stripes are inserted in 
' - that colour. Bell metal is also held to be a great conductor. 


,^ Je worst attraction is .afforded by an tinple and his sister's 
son'sitting together because the lightning was^ once-born as the daughter 
of Devki*.niece of Kansa, and was struck by her:uncle, who cast her to 
the ground against a stone. She flew up to heaven, but has aver since 
borne enmity to all maternal uncles. 8 1 

The whirlwind contains an efil spirit and to avoid meeting one you 
’ should Wy x-*lla*umd» Jodha, leri Mt—‘Q warrior Hanuman ! thy 
eluiYmed circle (protect me)/ Hanuman is invoked in the same words 
said seven times if you meat a bind, who should be seized firmly by the 
top-knot If it is then tied into a noose the spirit will obey you. Do 
not let him. go till .he has sworn thrice'by Hanuman Jodha to serve 
you ^difficulties. 4, v 

Dust-storms are avoided by invoking Hazrat Sulaimin thrice, point¬ 
ing the while with the fourth finger to the direction you wish the storm 
to take/’ :i 

The East wind or parted comes over the sea and is harmful. to 
\ mankind, though it brings more rain than the paMiva or west wind 
which is land-borne/ 3 

When the earth is worshipped as Dharti M&ta at the first 
season's ploughing the prayer in common use is : ‘ keep our rulers and 
bankers contented and grant a plentiful yield: so shall we pay our 
revenue and satisfy our moneylender/ 7 The year's ploughing must 
not he begun on a Monday or a Saturday. A curious form of 
earth-worship is performed by dacoits, or apparently by any one in 
desperate case. When they are at bay they take up a little earth and 
scatter it on their heads/ 

Natural features are almost always ascribed to supernatural or 
heroic agency. This is especially the case in the Himalayas. For 
.example” in Kanaur t'be Aaldang mountain is said to be a chip of the 
true Kailas bought down to Sangla by the wishes of an ancient king 

1 F. X Q., m, k 603. 

IV, § 424. , . TT , , Q 

3 lb., §§ 37. For shrines of the Mima Bhauja or Uncle and his bister's ^on, see 

infro, under IsxA m. * __ . ,, 

« jft., §§ 38, 30. A variant is Blidt Pheeii, teH hdr, Bha{ Pheru the nunen m the 

small whirlwinds so common in the Punjab. He is the husband of I)evi and is repre¬ 

sented as a disciple of Saldii &ar\yar. See Legends of the Punjab , ill, p. 301, and II, 
pp. 104tar*4 106 

5 p* n q., hi, § m. 

6 L N. Q., IV, § 349. 

Kariiftl 5. R ti \\ 168. - 

s For a parallel in Europe soe Whitehead's Gaspard de Coligny . p* 213 , The iiormbn 
foot chose the moment of advuico to uutuiv for p*y at VI jucoatour in looo. When 
pacified they kissed the ground and swore to die with honour. 
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and penitent. It is meritorious to. circumambulate the hill ; keeping; it 
always on one's right. 1 The Kaiffe found, or lake is still held sacred 
because At afforded an asylum to V&suki when surprised by his e tie my 
Garudai/ The Kailas peak at the source of the Sutlej and the peak of 
Munh Maliesh, at the head of the Ravi, are both regarded as the home 
of Shiva*, and the GAMis' tand is Shivbbumi. 

Eab,th-woeship. —On the 14th of the light half of K&tik is held 
the suffftnkri or feast -of, lamps. Very early in the morning men 
and women go out to bathe and the women set afloat mats of* 
rushes or reeds on each side of which they place seven lamps alight, 
singing 

* My lamp before : my soul behind. 

With my lamp before me, R4m will carry me across/ 

Then in an .adjoining field they set up a hut madiT of clods and 
worship in it a y/n-fed lamp. After this they return home, having 
performed a good work leading to heaven. 8 

About 5 miles from Rawalpindi at the Chir Pahar there is a cleft 
which tradition says was'causefl by Raja Rasalu/s’ sword when he clove 
a demon in twain. The mark of his horse's hoof is also there. 4 

About 10 miles north of Rawalpindi is a famous Ramkund or 
R&ma's pool, with a Hanuman Munfa a Laehhman kund 3 a Suraj 
kun<f and a Sita kund y but in the last-named no Hindu will bathe 
though bathing in all the others is meritorious on any holy day and 
more especially on the 1st of Baisakh at the s inJcrant . 6 Two miles to 
the east of it is a Gnpt-Ganga or silent pool in a running stream, which 
isalsoatffra^. Such pools are looked upon as sacred to the penance 
of some rishi or saint throughout the Himalayas. Two miles to the 
south of R&mkund is Nurpur Sh&h&n, where a Muhammadan fair is 
held on the 1st Thursday after Bais&kh 15th. Ecstasy and frenzy 
(hdl) are not unknown on this occasion. The fail* begins on the 
arrival of an offering of every kind of fruit in season from Peshawar 
and canhot commence without it. It is held in honour of SWLbri- 
Latif Barri or Band Sultan, said to have been a pupil of Sayyid 
Hayat-ubNur, Qidria. Barri Sultdn used to be supplied daily with 
milt v by a Gujar, but the buffalo which gave the milk always 
used to die on the day it was milked for the saint. At v last the 
Gujar was reduced to a bull, but the saint bade him milk it too. It 
also died, and the Gujar only recovered his cattle from the spring to see 
them all turned into stones, where they stand to this day, because he 
disobeyed the saint's behest not to look back when he called out their 
names one by one at the spring. 5 

> P. N. Q. I:, § 199. Raldang—Mahadeo. 

3 lb., HI, §78. 

’ lb.. Ill, § 482. 

« 16 ., I, § 661 . 

< Visfiurntwi is said to have done peuauco at Itiiukuntf, but tho orfch )dos accounts of 
hi. penance do not mention the place. Another folk-til) wociito) it with Rija Min 
Simrh of Ambar, but it is oppoe.i l to all history, though it contain! rau;h of interootas 

folk-lore : 8. C. R., VIII, pp 119-21. 

»8,C.R, VIII, pp. 121-2. 
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At the western summit of the Satesar hill are some rugged rooks 
called the Virgins—KunwSri, whose origin is thus described :~In the 
time of Muhammad Shdh Tughlaq, the country was infested by bands 
of ghazh or jihddix who used to carry off booty and village maidens to 
their fastnesses in Afghanistan, Some of them visited Bdgh, 1 the 
garden/a village whose rains are still traceWole, held by the Tar$r, a 
tribe now apparently extinct, and the Tarer put some of their daughters 
to death to prevent their falling into the bandits/ hands, while others 
sought refuge among the rocks which rent iii t#ain at their prayers and 
swallowed them up. The Taxers then scattemlambng the neighbouring 
villages. 1 Ranithrod in Rawalpindi owes its name to the legend that the 
R&jpufc women cast themselves over the precipice in the belief that 
their husbahdslhad been defeated by the Moslems, and that their 
husbands on their return followed suit, 2 

t How <much real but forgotten history is preserved in such legends it 
is impossible to say, but it appears certain that they often preserve relios 
of ancient creeds or religious organizations. Tluys Gurgaon derives its 
name from the tradition that it was granted to Droiia Aohirya, gnrti of 
Yudishthira. 8 But' the best exemplar of this is furnished by the Kuruk- 
shetr, an account of which will be found in Cunningham's Arch . Surrey 
Keports. 

Attock (Atak) on the Indus means a stoppage, and various modern 
legends attach to it from Sikh times, 4 Kot Bithaur in the hills near¬ 
by was R&ja Sir kap's fortress, and by an ingemqufe suspension bridge he 
used to cross the Indus to visit a Pair Rosamund until fate overtook 
him and he fell into the river. 6 

The name Jdlandhar, which is found in Kurram and in Kulu as 
well as in the plains cityiof that name, appears to preserve the memory 
Of a |ime when lake formations were much commoner than they are 
now in North-West Tticlia. Various legends are connected with it. 
In the Pan4&vas' time Inland liar a, who reigned from the Sutlej to the 
Kflrigra hills, founded it, but it was destroyed and refouhded by a 
faqtr Jdlandharnath, in the days of Vikramaditya. 6 Many myjfchs are 
attached to it and its tanks, named Gupha and Brahmkun<j. R&hon 
was originally Raghupur, and possesses a Surajkund or sun-pq>ol, ?&nd 
an old Hindu temple, while Nurmahal was once a R&jpiit fort called 
Kot Kahln r or Ghalfir. It has a sacred well called Ganga. 7 

Another account makes Trigartta, Sankr. for * three forts/ the 
country between the Sutlej, Be&s and Ravi, while Jilandhara was 
the portion of the hilh over which Shiva threw J&landhara to the 

1 P, X. Q., I., § 637 The Tarer are probably the modern criminal tribe called 
Trbrb .• see Vol, III, p. 45S infra . 

9JK III, §101. > , 

3 lb., I, § 1058. 

< * lb., I, § 1029. 

• " 6 lb. I, § 102 . 

*/&., II, § 298, 

1 IK $w. 




132 Averting rain. 

dattyas and its seat of government was Tvtitigra. 1 Tradition also has it 
that Jalandhar was overwhelmed by a great flood in A.. D. IMS. 

Bhagsu, near Dharmsala, is so called b^iuvuse of the following le-' 
genrb When V&suki SBasas) Nag,'king oE the/serpents, robbed Shiva 
of the bowl which contained the water of ii»mortality Shiva taxed him 
with the theflj, and in his flight Vasaki turned the bosvl upside down, 
and caused the water to flow out. This happened at Bhdgsu, which is 
named from Vasuki's flight ( bhdg). i 

Illiterate Hindus believe that sleeping with feet to the north is 
an insult to the de ! pt'imis well as to the ancestors (p&r»), as they reside 
in that quarter. Literate Hindus have the same belief, on the theory 
that the attractive influence of the North is dangerous,* 

Good Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the east oul of respect 
for the Ganges (or because that would be an omen that their ashes 
would soon be carried to the sacred river), which flows to the east; or 
to the North, out of respect for Devi. 4 

Another version is that Hindus should sleep with their heads to 
the east because that will brin^f prosperity and learning, or to the south 
because that Is respectful to 'Jampuri, the city of the lower world, 
while to sleep with one's head to the west brings trouble, and to the 
porth disease and death. 6 

Banias sometimes keep off rain by giving an unwed girl some, 
oil which she pours on the ground, having :— 

( If I pour not out the oil, mine the sin, ; " 

If thou disperse not the clouds, thine the sin/ 

Another prescription is to put a 1J sers of rain water into a new ghat a 
and bury it at a spot on to which a roof spout discharges. This will 
stop the rain at once. ft 

During scarcity petty shopkeepers wishing to maintain high 
prices and keep off rain fill lamps with ghi and set light to them when 
clouds collect. After a while the light is blown oat—and then of 

l P.IST. Q., II, $ 222. Bat Dr. Hutchison writes J- 

il Tr'fgarfca—as it should b* spelt—cannot bear the meaning of ‘ three forts.' It is a case of 
confusing the w >rd gaf with fffh. The lat ter mean* ‘ fort *, hitt/jrcir means u small stream 
or river. According to Cunningham the three rivers referred to were the SufifSj, Bels and 
Ravi. Vogel says that gaf cannot properly be used to indicate a big rive.\ ail that 
Trigayta more probabfy refers to the Bing tag *,,(Cur ili and Nayagul—the principal riversiof 
Kangya—-which unite nt Siha fort and flow irr^> the Bi U under tiie name of Trigulh which 
is the same as Trigap. The final ta means country or region, and in ofteu found in hill names 
e.p. Kulata” 

* P. N. Q., I. § 980.—Oldham records a legend which makes Bbtfgsn N4g originally a 
serpent deoH whose tempi a has now under Brahmanical influence, become sacred to Shiva 
and changed its naim to B ; iagsa Nath. The oil stone figure of the snake still remains 
Under a tree close by, but Shiva, i,e . a lingn t occupies the temple. 

3 N. I. N. Q., I, $ 107.—For the pre-Christian belief that the North was under the 
prince of the Power of the Air, see Durandas* Sym holism of Churches, p. xcv. 

^I. N.Q,, IV, §192. 
ft I^IV., §4I9,§ 43 . 

U\N, Q., Ill, §,614. 
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course the clouds dispel 1 Another and unsavoury method of 
frightening away clouds is practised by Hindu grain‘'dealers who have 
been speculating for a,A. When clouds appear they tale -a loaf into 
the fields or place r!cef|u]^r.efcc* at#a croslsrroM, and then hique conbedens 
supra paneni ahum etfhmmnt* Or they lay in wait for people on. a 
dark night and stcroore f adwhiiente$ conspntctyit : net non a sin oru m terga 
eorfem purgmnine oiterant. These practices are said to be common in 
the Manjha and to occur in Ambala* 

In Gilgit sacred springs are used on a similar principle. Sacrifices 
are offered to them, but if owing to drought heavy rairi is wanted the 
people used to get a foreigner to throw an unclean thing, such as the 
bone of a dog, into the spring and then it rained until the thing, was 
taken out For this service the foreigner received a large quantity of 
grain as the people themselves believed in the power of the spring to 
inflict harm. 8 

On the other hand, rain may be caused by throwing a pot of filth 
over the threshold of an old woman with a bad temper. If she is 
annoyed arid expresses her feelings rain will come ’down, but the rite 
may fail and the crone, keeping her wrath to herself, retaliate in kind. 4 
To bring rain girls also pour water in which cowdung has been dis¬ 
solved oil an old woman, or she is made to sit just under the spout of 
the roof. 5 In Kulu the tfeotas are directed by the R&jd to send it and 
they are fined if it does not fall in the time allowed* 6 

To Hindus the rainbow is Ram Chandra's bbw: to Muhammadans 
that of Baba Adam. 7 But in the Punjab it is generally called pigJi, the 
swing or the old woman's swing, and in Multani the 'pingk of Bfbi Bai 
who is very plausibly identified with Sakhi Sarwar's wife. 8 In Pashtu 
it is called the { old woman's swing/ but in the Marwat it is called the 
bowl [Msah\ and in Baluchi drin, a word of unknown significance. 

The Milky Way is in Multani be T a da ghas, ‘the path of (Noah's) 
boat/ but is also called Akas Ganga, or the heavenly Ganges, the 
/white garland/ the ‘ gate of heaven ' and c Bhagwdin's court-house.' 9 

Wells disused and forgotten are believed to be revealed in dreams— 
at least to .dreamers gifted with a special faculty for their discovery. 10 

i V. N. Q, T, § 539. 

♦ Ib. } §§ 578, 838. Ibbetson’a explanation, that tho use ofiftt Cnatead of tho cheaper 
oil and the Wvito of the fool are intended fc > show the rain-god that there is no scarcity, is 
undoubtedly correct. The god is supposed to be withholding the rain of sot purpose "and 
the idea is to show him that lie has failed in it—so he might as well send it. 

3 GlmH’ji Muhammad, On the FetHinlsanl Folklore of GHta.it. Asiatio Socieftr of" 
Bengal, Monograph I, pp. 112-13. 

4 p. n. q., r, § m, 

s N. 1. N. Q., r, § 572. 

* p. sr. q ir, § 249 . 

bow/ xX'ifim! 4 lVM eit # S *y^‘P»- or Ittdraohipa, 'India’s 

® P. N. Q., II, j 305. * 

» IK f } 1027,308, 810, (619), 523. 

t# F*N.Q„I„ § 696. 
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184 Earthquake*. 

Goats have a reputation as well-finders, and a herd is believed to 
lie down in a circle round an old weft even when filled up and over¬ 
grown ,by jungle. No goat, it is said, will walk over a hidden well: it 
will turn aside. i Goa^ts will not lie down over an old well, and are said 
to detect it by stamping with their feet-f Faqirs are occasionally said 
to have the same power. 

A goat is also a peace-offering, at least m Rawalpindi, when the 
offering must apparently he accepted when tendered by one who wishes 
to close a feud. At Buna in Ambdla, near Jagddhri, is or was a sacred 
well, but its efficacy has departed. The Gangaat Nurmahai has already 
been noticed. 

* Earthquakes are believed to be due to a fever in the earth's interior, 
: causing ague. This is said to be a doctrine of the Yundni sohool of 
medicine. Wells act as safety-valves for the trembling, however, so 
earthquakes are common in Persia and Kashmir, where well# are 
scarce, and rare in the Punjab.* Earthquakes are also said to be caused 
by the Earth Mother's anger at the prevalence of sin. 4 But nfamy 
Hindus believe that the sacred bull which supports the world, first oft 
one horn, then on the other, causes it to shake when he shifts it.* 

If a shock is felt when the doors are open u e. by day, it is 
auspicious, but if it occurs at or after midnight it is the reverse. 6 

Thunder is supposed to destroy chickens in the shell if it occur a 
day or two before they should be hatched. Every care is also taken to 
prevent children suffering from small-pox hearing thunder, and its 
noise is drowned by plying a hand-mill. 7 

Worship of the Ganges is distinctive of the Apapatohis, but it is 
not confined to them. Under the name of Bhagirathi it is worshipped 
very often, and principally by the Ons who claim descent from Bhagi" 
ratha, the Puranio hero who brought the Ganges down from lieaypa.® 

Ydma, the god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is propi¬ 
tiated by making an image of gold according to one's means. This is 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman 

The worship of the Beas is hardly distinguishable from that of 
the Risbi Vyasa* whose shrine is at or near Bashist on the Beds 

1 V. X. Q., I, f f U7, 118,119, 844, 845, 694. 

a lb., I, § 18. 

* lb., Ill, §183. 

* I. N. Q., IV., J 199. 

}489. 

591. 

r P.N. Q., IH,§§ 180,179. 

* Maclagan saya the Ola of tea wear a blaok blanket, either because the Ganges has not 
flowed to the plaea where their ancestors* bones repose ani so they wear mourning till it 
do ©3 so, or because BhagLratha’a/aMer had sworn never to drink twice out of the same well, 
bnt one day he dug very deep and was buried by the well failing in on him-*.o they wear 
black blankets and bury their dead: Punjab Oansui Hep., 1393, p. 105. For a charming 
picture of Bha^irafcha with 3hiva and Parvati, see Q^omraswamy's Arts :ini Grafts of 
India and Ceylon, Plate 76 and p, 93. 

9 Arranger o£ the Feduts and composer of the Pi trdnas. 






River wot'ship. 

ft. , _ 1 . , * y *»h? ,i 

in Kulu where Moorcrofl; and Trebaek 1 found his image, about L,£ fast 
high, standing against the wall'nearest the rook of a temple built a few 
feet in front of it. Its wills of loose stone form three sides of a 
quadrangle, the side next t,Ue.stream being open so as to leave aocess to 
it free for its presiding genius, Vyasa. By its side stood a smaller 
figure. Both images wore much worn. The Rishi lived, however, at 
Vyas Asthal (now Bastali) in,the Kurukshetr, and there the Ganges 


flowed underground to save him the trouble of going to bathe in that 


river, bringing too his lota and loin-cloth which he had left there to 


v „ O ™ ^ V TF v ^ 4i*-Vv4 X \ 

convince him that the water was really that of the Ganges. 2 

In the same way the Sarsufci or Saraswati river is not always to be 
distinguished from Saraswati, the goddess of learning, but only the 
former is at all extensively worshipped and then only locally. The 
Mirkanda is confused in the same way with the Rishi of that ijame. 

The most noticeable river cult, however, is that of the Indus—see 
Sbwak Darya —and that of Khwija Khizr is also important. 

; ; .Dr. J. Hutchison regards the minjrda Id mela held in Chamba as 
probably a survival of the aboriginal worship of the river-god, but it is 
possibly connected with the cult of Mahadeo, to whom are offered ears 
(minjrdn) of basil. 8 This mda is held on the third Sunday in Sawan. 

In its main features it is peculiar to Chamba, though the name is known 
and some of. the ceremonies are observed in other parts of the hills. The 
essential 5'paffc of the mela consists in the throwing into the Ravi of a 
male buffalo as a sacrifice to the river god. A week before the time 
comes round each person has a silk tassel made which is attached to 
somepart of the dress and worn. This is called a minjar. On the day 
appointed, the R4ja. and. his court proceed to the spot, where the mela 
has been held from time immemorial. There a great concourse of people 
assembles. The Riga gives the signal by throwing into the river a 
cocoaput, a rupee, drub grass, and some flowers, and thereupon the live 
Imftalo is pushed into the flood. The Rajfi throws his minjar in after 
the buffalo and all the people follow his example. The airimal. is then 
closely watched, as its fate is believed to foreshadow prosperity or ad* 
versity for the coming year to the reigning family and the State. If 
carried away and drowned, the event is regarded as propitious the 
sacrifice having been accepted. If it crosses the river and gets out on 
the other bank, this als& is propitious—the sins of the town bavin* 
been transferred to the other side of the river. But if it emerges on 
the same side J coming evil is portended to the State. Being a devoted 
thing, the animal, if it escapes, is retained till the following year, doin«* 
no work, and is then cast in again, and so on till finally carried 
away and drowned. The buffalo is provided at the expense of,the 
State. This mela is probably of aboriginal origin, and connected with 
the earth-worship which was prevalent among the aborigines of the hills. 

It was probably intended to secure good rains and a bountiful harvest. 

Tree and animal worship.— Traces of tree worship are still ibbel 
common. Most members of the Pig tribe, and especially the niml \ a8! 

'Journey to LadAkb, I, p. 190. 1 

«N.I.N.Q.,I,§862. 

a , o .g07 Rmba P * *" P a » ,0l3 S *»**, and el.o under cult, of Mah4* 
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. m a bar [Ficus religiose and Bengal ? .m) ^ sacred; and onty m 
he direst extremities of famine will their leaves be cut for the 
title ^ Saered Zme* are found in most villages frorft which no 
oS mav cut wood or pick fruit. The jw4 [Prosojm swtgera) 
• reverenced very generally, more especially m the parts wheie it 
iZ Tlii toe in the larger flora of the great, and gnm»g 
^rounds • it is commonly selected to ,mark the abode or osi 
S2H&L. of a deity it is to it as a rule that rags are affixed as 
offer ng a^l it i employed in the marriage ceremonies of many 
triW g In some parts of Kfmgra, if a betrothed but as vet un¬ 
married girl can succeed in performing the marriage ceremony with 
Z ohiect of her choice round a fire made W the jungles with 
tte • J _;rn »i ant3 her betrothal is annulled and the . marriage 
Eri^e with trees is not uncommon, whether as the 
third wife elsewhere’ alluded to, or by prostitutes »n order to enjoy 

f u nviviWes of a married woman without the inconvenience 

So£fSw. v» worst i„ St 

Several of the JAt tribes revere certain plants. Some wiU Q 
burn the wood of the cotton plant, the Women ^ others veil their 

Wove the .fa .<*«»« tom « ■£ 
husband's elder relative, *tal. other, pray to tl,e t.gor f»» 
(Saeeharum spoaUneum) for offspring under the 

•§ %£&&&$&& 

2W* »v ' S? * fM f * th0 

■ 7v : t-„ aotiimi would load to bl 


belief that the 
are probably in 
(as for example 
cutting a tree 
of 


,, ^itB^cWin^wooid"lead'to"bloodshed The ted add M 
Zm Z wated fn BaiSkl. Tir.fi, or holy pod* are greatly 

believed in, the °TSrf of ttea. 

>£ snakes, and he gg» “W gj. In the east he will not eat 
huTTbellJe Lie the Punjab proper theprohibition extende 
S7fc ‘nly. The monkey and peacook are spec,ally snored. 

Trees also haveaHndrf M 

,he pip. » ”1 aiuave the %l by J«., and by some 

•egarded as the ;/i _—•).,d this is said to be the reason why a 

*2S7$&Z i« a room in whirl a male 
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The indigo plant is by caste a mehtar or sweeper and so- orthodox 
Hindus have a strong dislike to blue clothes and to growing indigo. 1 It 
was a disgraceful punishment to have one's face smeared with it 
whence the proverb : nil kd tikd wniyhe mat lagwand: 6 may 1 never 
be anointed with indigo/ 

But in Cbamba tree worship is by no means distinctive : indeed 
it is doubtful if any tree but the pipal is really worshipped. As 
this tree does not grow much above an elevation of 3,000 feet its 
worship is prevalent only in the lower and outer valleys of the 
State. The Nag and Devi temples are frequently found in cedar 
groves and the Cedrus deodara is then regarded as sacred, and may 
not be cut down. The tree itself, haw ever, is not worshipped, nor 
is it looked upon as sacred unless it is close to a temple. The 
same is true of other trees which are believed to be the abode of 
malevolent spirits, such as the kninth, fig, ■* pomegranate etc. The 
tree is not worshipped, only’the spirit residing in it. Even the 
shadow of these trees is injurious. But though many of the 
forest trees are believed to be the abodes of evil spirits the Banbirs— 
see page 2 1 i —also dwell in certain trees. 

Tree worship is practised in several ways. Thus at domestic 
festivals many Brahmans and Khatris perform rites to the jand ( Proso - 
pis spicigera). Some families never put on their children clothes made 
at home, but only those begged off friends, and the ceremony of putting 
on a child's first clothes is observed when it is three years old. It is then 
taken to a jand from which a twisr is cut and planted at its foot. 
A swastika made of rice-flour is made before it, and it is also offered 
sugar. Nine threads are then cut into lengths and one of them is tied 
round the twig in Shiva*s or Krishna's distinctive knot, while an¬ 
other is tied round a piece of dried gur and put on the swastika. 
Mantras from the Ydpir Veda appear to be recited the while, and finally 
sugar and rice are given to all the women and children present, for 
besides the Brahman celebrant no other adult males may be present. 
The Brahman then puts on the child his first clothes, impressing on 
them the mark of his band in saffron, and ties a thread, to which is* 
fastened the purse, which contained his fee, round its loins. In front 
this thread has a small triangle of red silk lined w T ith sdlu — like the only 
garment of very small girls This may be done in order to disguise the 
boy as a girl, and the custom is said to refer to the extermination of the 
Kshatria boys by Paras Rama. 2 

The dunta \emblica officinalis) is worshipped in Katik as propitious 
and chaste, Brahmans being fed under it, threads tied round it and 
seven <bircumambdfations made round it. As the pennate leaves of the 
jand and its galls make it resemble the dnnla it too is worshipped in the 
same way. 8 At weddings iie worship is widely practised, and in Mu¬ 
za ffargarh Hindu bridegrooms generally and a few Muhammadans cut 
off a small branch of it and bury it before marriage. Offerings are also 
made to the tree by relatives of Hindus suffering from small-pox. 4 

The tihichra (hntea fromlosa) is sacred because of its use for 
funeral pyres s 

* P. Q., Ill, § 581, $ 715. l a P. N. Q., II, § 449. 

3 11 ,> II, { 344. I 4 jJuzfUIargarh O aztlteer, 1883-84, p. 22. 

T 
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, a ^ 9 ., i>u ' 1 ^ l 3 w whipped among -women by placing a lamp made 
of flour at its root and saying: Tuhi dim bdlia, Mamin mark nun 
tamhalia: ^ I have lit a lamp for Tulsi and she will take care of me 
rhyme • _ 6 18 worshipped in the same way with the 

Patfepatte Govind baitha, takni tahni Deota, 

Mv.dh te Sri Kish an baitha, ill an Brahma Deota. 

Govind sits on e very leaf, and a god on every branch. 

And on the trunk holy Krishna : glory to Brahma devata.’ 1 

And the worship of the pi pal is believed to be equal to that of the 
above gods. A tnlst plant is kept in an„orthodox Hindu house partly 
because it is Vishnu's plant, partly because it is sweet-scented and a 

f tr n r; / /•, th f , 5 f me / H, f s l )revail regarding the sandal-wood 
e , 0 ‘ , 6 tendrils of the ptpal make a cooling medicine for children, 

and its leaves are a powerful charm in fever.® 

The Mar tree also has magical powers. For fever take a cotton 
thread and wmd it m hanks of seven threads from your left big toe 
round your head. Then tie these hanks round a Wear and embrace its 
trunks seven times. This propitiates the tree, and it will cause the fever 
to leave you. -Such hanks are often seen round Wear trees. 3 

\T! tby Hi “ d , n is sonIess be will marry a Brahman to a 
™ p t w . hlch 18 regarded as a nymph metamorphosed by Krishna 

are r emn,sed in fui1 and at s ° me ex p« ,6 e. ■ tl g m«i 

is then formally made over to the Brahman who is regarded as the 

hr‘X r f S K- n 'fl n "iv V fo I S 10 r . est of life, because he has received his 
bride at his fictitious father-in-law's hands* 4 

i ***.«•* a ‘p- •vf. 

Trees_ also play important rdles at weddings and in connection 
with marnage, 5 

, A { t et T f ra ^ ea ) or larfra {Cordia myxa) planted near a 
S 7 a / Wellers in Orthodox Hindus too will not 

sleep under a babul for it causes sickness. Indeed it is regarded as a 
very , ainar among trees and its wood is disliked even for bnrnino- 
corpses But ChamSrs themselves use it freely. 8 On the other hand the 
shade of & mm is very lucky. ' 

na . a T^ th i P ] antafn and mango leaves are sacreU among Hindus and 
usednn all auspicious occasions, and when any sacred book is read it 
is often placed between small posts covered with those leaves.® 

In Karnal the leaves of the siras arc especially powerful and. after 
them those of the mango. They are hung in garlands with an 

JC9SR ° n , a platter ln fc J ie raIddIe > and the whole is called a totka. 
Ihe fan# is also a very sacred tree. 10 * • . 

1 P. N. Q 1H § 556. 6 P N O TTT R OO 

3 Ib, 9 III. §§ 713*14. 7 n TFT /l «9 9 ' 

s p tst o t : Ib '> ni > § 182. 

4/6 IT s 811 5 P" lll > £203. 

‘ lb HI § S1M ® I.K. Q., IV, § 118. 

lb., Ill, § 169. ,» Sett. £ep., p. 154.. 
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in a catch to a Malang, a faquir, with green cap and 


great sin to 
will awaken 
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Besides the babul and l astir a the ber% and arand (castor-oil plant) 
are haunted by evil spirits. The pfpaj too is said to be so haunted 
and the kt/car unlucky.* 

The egg-plant, baingan, is unlucky and not eaten booause its seed 
remains in the stomach for a year, and if the eater die within that 
term he will go to hell. But another version makes the egw-plant* a 
forbidden vegetable because once a number of fairies were eatin» its 
fruit and one of them got caught in its thorns The Raj£ asked her 
what she wished and she said : * I wish to be released : to-day is the 
ikadshi (a fast day), bring me a person who has fasted.' But the 
only person who had fasted that day was a little girl who had refused 
to eat her breakfast, and so the Raja made her give up to the fairy 
all the benefits she had derived from her fast, and then the baingan 
released its captive. Fasting on the ikadshi was then unknown, 
the baingan is also said to be objected to for a prudish idea. 8 rt is 
also likened , v - gj 

purple face. 4 

After sunset trees sleep and so it is a 
a leaf from one during the night, as it 
Rdkskasas also inhabit trees after nightfall. 1 

The ddlol misur or pulse is objected to beoause it resembles 
drops of blood and- the carrot, turnip aud other vegetables for prudish 
reasons. Jogis collect the herb called jari-buti from the Dhdnofir 
hill n 0 ar lathankofc and mix it with the ashes of an unmarried Hindu 
If the mixture is veil to an enemy he will be bewitched, and can 
only be cured by another Jogi s incantations* 6 

. , Wood-criStingland kiln-burning are unlucky occupations as they 

both involve the destruction of life m living trees and of the insects 
in the earth while it is being burnt. The sin is punished in each c 2e 
by a shortened life. Another unlucky occupation is that of the 
Bharbhunja or Bhujwd who are maUpdpi, ‘great sinners,' butchering 
the grain they parch. Indigo too is full of insects which are killed 

hi thViUUirthT mth6 and the y ^ retaliate on the workers 

c ^ ers att ?but& ^be accidental spoiling of their dyes to some sin 
of their own, but it can be transferred to those who have reviled them 
by telling some incredible tale which will cause their hearers to speak 

• 1 ° VJ em ,, atul fehl f 3 relieve fche d y e of its burden. 8 Potters too are very 
wicked tor they make vessels with necks and thus impiously imitate 
Brahina s handiwork. They also cut the throats of their vessels. 10 

11 w w i 3 worshipped on the 8th of the light half of Katik on 

the Gop r htami, or ‘cow's-eighth/ At evening men and women 
go to the.cows and worship them, garlanding their horns with 
flowers. Each cow is then fed with kneaded flour-balls (peni) her 
feet dusted and obeisance done to her mth fche prayer: c O cow’ our 

3 I. iSf. Q., IV., § § 42, 180, 6 N. I. N Q r s 1 

*P.N,Q,IIL«449 'muffin 
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mother, keep us happy.’ A woman thus worshipping the oow marks 
her own forehead also with sandal-wood and rad lead 1 A song sung 
on this occasion runs :— e O ploughman, thou of the yoke, I recall to 
thy memory, eat thine own earnings, and credit mine to Havi’s 
account.’ 

To let a oow die with a rope round its neck is a heinous sin • 
its value must be given to Brahmans and a pilgrimage made to the 
Ganges. A cow when ill is at once let loose. 3 

Bulls are let loose as scape-goats, the sins of their deliverers' fore* 
fathers being transferred to them. They are called Brahmani. 8 

No Hindu will ride on a bull as it is sacred, nor on a mare in foal 
as it injures the foal whenever conceived. 4 

No bullock can be worked on an ikddshi — 11th of a lunar 
fortnight—nor can any corn be eaten on such a date. 

A bullock with a small fleshy growth, called jibh or tongue, 
in the corner of its eye or on its head or back must not be yoked by 
any Hindu, in Gufgaon, under pain of excommunication. Suoh an 
animal iscalled^^rf<j;a, 6 and must be given to a Jogi who takes him about 
with trappings and strings of c »uri < on him when bogging to excite 
reverence by exhibition of the sacred mark. 6 

Cholera can be got rid of by painting a young he-buflfalo with 
reel lead and driving it on to the next village As/thr goddess of 
cholera likes this she will leave you also.? 

Tll ^, horse is oommonjy given the title of Ghazi Wird or Ghazi 
Mian—Conquering hero. 8 

Horses ware created before any other animals, ami elephants next, 
so iey never give a false omen. Both can smell danger from a 
distance and warn their riders of it.® 

The scars on horses' legs mark where they once had wings 
God took away their wings when they tie v from heaven to earth for 
the use ot man when He made Adam. 10 

ir 1 ^ ^°P :u 'ds roar at night rleotas are believed to be riding them in 
Knln. the leopardess always has three cubs, but one of them is always 
stunted and only grows up into the leopard cat. B 

. 1 P. If. Q,, II[,§§ 480, 837. 

1 1. N. Q„ XV, § 492. 

3 n., IV, § 391. 

T b § 

word S "£f 9tcd $?« is from •****, the sacred hut! of Sbiv». but the 

emblem of Shi^a—if® foo'’ ^ dh i. a T wh . htle ’ w ] lictl U b y Jogi* prebably as an 

no f ,t {tt n asvi'w*/ .Nandia Jogis are fonnd in the Central Provinces (Kussell, 
^olrr pp&S/'V m tbe Pur,)ab »VV*rent\y For the ndd of the .Xogis see 

•P.IT.Q.,I,S6. 

7 1. N. Q., I V, §196. 
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lfc is a heinous sin to kill a cat, for it is a Brahtnani, and its killing’ 
is punished by the slayer's becoming a cat in his next birth. To avert 
this fate a cat made of gold should be given to a Brahman. 1 

Do not abuse your house rats, for then they will not injure your 
chattels. 2 If poison is mentioned they will understand and not touch 
it, so when mixing it people say they are cooking food for neighbours. 8 

A camel's right hoof is a potent charm against rats and will clear a 
house of them. 4 

If a camel's bones be placed in a crop of sugarcane no ants vvill 
attack it: if buried at the entrance of a house no evil spirit will enter in. 6 

Pious Hindus^consider it a duty to release caged birds, especially 
on holidays like the amawas and ikactshi of each month. 6 

The peacock is.sacred to Hindus as being the vehicle of Saras wati, T 
the goddess of learning A curious belief is said to exist that pea-fowl 
do not mate: the hen is impregnated by the teats of the male! s 

Thunder can be heard by the peaoook 100 kos away, and their cry 
portends rain. 6 

The garuda —adjutant crane--is Vishnu's vehicle, and one should 
manage to catch a sight of it on the Dasahra, 10 

If a crow picks up a woman's kerchief and drops it she will at 
once give it to a beggar. 11 

Grain is also scattered for crows to eat and the. birds are netted for 
sale to pious people who let them go again. The. chief purchasers are 
Bdnias' wives who are believed to be specially liable to metempsych¬ 
osis into crows, so the trappers hold up a crow in front of each 
BauiaV shop ami cry: ‘ Behold so-and-so's wife.' This compels the wife 
to buy the bird and she immediately releases it.* 8 

The kite, crow, kingfisher, owl and snake are all believed to live 
1000 years. 13 

The young of the kite do not open their eyes until an article of 
gold is shown to them. Hence kites carry off gold ornaments. And 
the best cure for weak eyes is surma mixed with the contents of their 
eggs and applied to the eyes. 11 

The parrot is called Ganga Ram by Hindus, and Midn Mitthu by 
Muhammadans. 16 

A chakor (partridge) is often kept to ward off evil, as it takes upon 
itself all its owner's misfortunes. 18 

The partridge, both the titar and chakor, are averters of the evil 
eye. Thev eat fire at the full moon. 17 

. ’ r 10 N. I. N.Q., I., § 112. 

11 Ik, I., § 104. 

11 Arch. S.llep., V, p.136. 


■ P. N. Q., Ill, § 279. 

2 N. I. N. Q, I, § 97. 

3 lb., § 653. 

1 lb., I, § 244. 

8 1. N. Q„ IV, § 497. 

6 k;i. n. q.,i.;§648. 

7 P. N. Q„ III, § 479. 

* I. N. Q„ IV. § 496. 

’ Ik, IV, § 194. 


'» I. N. Q , IV, § 353. 

H P.N, Q., Ill, §§380-1. 

18 lb., III,§ 888, and I. N. Q„ IV, § 472 
For the cult of Mi&n Mittliu in Guy* 
daspur infra. 
u P. N.Q„ III, 128V. 
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The dove is said nover to mate twioe, and if one of a pair dies its 
mate pines to death. 1 

The papiha, or black and white crested cuckoo, is a bird which sings 
in the rainy season and is said to have a hole in its throat. 2 

The feathers of the blue-jay are supposed to be soothing to babies 
that, cry, and one tied round neck of a child that gnashes its teeth in* 
sleep 8 -—a portent of death to one of its parents—will cure it of that ha¬ 
bit. 4 Yet in Muzaffargarh it is abadoinen to see theblue*jay or ckanh, 

Killing a pigeon is considered unlawful among the Khesbgi Pathans 
of Kasur. Some Muhammadans regard it as a Sayyid among birds, 
and therefore it is a sin to kill it—though it is lawful food. 5 

The mahara is a bird which causes munhhhurf foot-and-mouth 
disease, in Multan. 

The maldh, butcher-bird or shrike, is ill-omened if seen in flighty 

The heron standing on one leg is the type of a sanctimonious 
hypocrite, so it is styled bagla bhagai , 8 

Locusts gooff to the east, when they' die of eating salt earth 

(rd). 9 

" The large glow-worm which comes out in the rains is in the 
Murree hills called the komwdla Jclra because it was in its former life a 
faqir who refused fire to Behmdta or Bidhi M4ta, the goddess who records 
a child's future at birth, and was condemned by her to carry a light for 
ever. Ron is the c light * in the tail— fr . honphavan —apparently, 10 

The many-hued grass-hopper which feeds on the ah is called Ramji 
ki-gao or Ram's cow in Hariana. 11 The little Indian squirrel is similar¬ 
ly called R&m Chandr k& bhagafc because when that god was bridging 
the sea 'twixfc India and Lanka the squirrel helped by shaking dust 
from its body on to the bridge. The black lines in its bodv are the marks 
of his fingers. 13 

Ants are fed in K&ngra with five articles, called panjtri or guitar , 
for luck, 18 

Sir James Lyall noticed that the practice of beating pots and 
pans to induce bees to settle iu a swarm previous to hiving prevails in 
Kuln, as it did or does in English country places. The Kulu men at 
the same time tell the queen-bee and her subjects :— Bed, Md&drdni, 
bed, aur lobt agg& jasi, Makar dni n drohi osi; u Be seated, great 
queen, be seated, anci (turning to the bees) an appeal has been made to 
the queen against your goiug any further." 

The ckhipdki is an ash-coloured bird, the size of a dove. If you 
kill one and then touch a person afflicted with itch he will be cured. 14 

Owls and goat suckers, gkngk, nilun, and hnh, are all birds of 
ill-omen, especially the ghugh , which is called the Kirakhu shittk or 


1 1. N. Q., IV, § 177. 

9 P. N. Q., Ill, § 600, p. 143, of p. 151 
» to., Ill, § 685. 

4 lb., III, § 780. 

* m L If. Q., I, §§ 76, 440, 

« Panjabi Tticty. p. 698. 

7 Muzaifargarh Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 20 


8 P. N. Q.,II, § 836. 

* Sirsa S. B., p. &65, 

10 P.N. Q., I, § 14. 

11 lb.. Ill, § 40, 

19 lb., Ill, § 281. 

13 Ib. s III, §273. 

14 Mazaffargarh Gazetteer, 18834,p. 
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‘Kirin's’ tiger/ from the superstitious dread in which that caste holds it. 1 
The chihri or button owl is equally unlucky, apparently on account 
of its ugliness. 

In Muzaffargarh the kite, hit (Hindi chit), is supposed to bo malo 
for 6 months in the year and female during the other half. In much the 
same way the popular belief on the banks of the Indus is that if methra 
or fenugreek ( trigonelle, foemm graeenm ) be sown before noon methra 
will grow, if after noon assdn [brassica eruca). Under certain ciroum- 
stances dor hi (firvttm lens) turns into a seed called rdri? 

The king crow, lal-halichi,-kariche ov-harohhi ia revered by the 
Shias because^it brought water to the dying Imam, Hassan, and also 
because it is always astir early. Its note is said to be : u{th sohdgan, 
chaJcU pi, ‘ get up, good wife, and grind corn.' 3 

The galei is a larger lizard than the house lizard. If a woman 
touch one before she makes butter it will be abundant. 4 

The khan is a black and white lizard with a bluish tinge about 
whioh many tales are told. It is found full grown in the belly of a 
snake, and not born. Though harmless it is supposed to be most deadly. 
The flesh of another lizard, the sahndn, is credited with restorative 

powers. 6 _ 

Snake worship and the cult of Guoa. 

Various superstitions attach to the snake. For example: After her 
young are born (? hatched) the female snake makes a circle found them. 
Those that crawl out of it survive, but those that stay in it she devours. 6 
If you see a snake on a Sunday you will see it for 8 successive 
Sundays. 7 v . 

When a' snake is seen, say Sayyids and other MusalmAns of 
class, one should say bel, bel, bel, and it will become blind, 
shadow of a pregnant woman falling upon it has the same effect. 8 

A curious belief exists regarding the man or snake-stone, 
sometimes said to be a fine silky filament spat out by a snake 
years old on a dark night when it wants to see. It is luminous, 
wav to get hold of it is to east a piece of cow-dung upon it, and its 
possession insures immunity from all evil and the realisation of every 
wish. It protects its owner from drowning, parting the waters for 
him on either side. 9 

Still stronger is the belief that lightning will strike a tree if it 
have a snake’s hole {barmi) under it. Lightning invariably falls where 
there are black snakes and it is peculiarly fatal to snakes of that colour 
as it attracts the lightning. 10 

The Singhs, or Snake gods, occupy an intermediate place between 
the two classes into which I have divided the minor deities. They are 
males, and though they cause fever are not very malevolent, often taking 
away pain. They have great power over milch cattle, the milk of the 
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eleventh day after calving 1 is sacred to them, and. libations of milk are 
always acceptable. They are generally distinguished by some colour, the 
most commonly worshipped being Kali, Hari, and Bhuri Singh, or black, 
green, and grey. But the diviner will often declare a fever to be caused 
by some Singh whom no one has even heard of before, but to whom a 
shrine must be built; and so they multiply in the most perplexing 
manner. Dead men also have a way of becoming snakes, a fact which 
is revealed in a dream, when again a shrine must be built. If a peasant 
sees a shake he will salute it; and if it bite him, he or his heirs, as t he 
case may, be, will build a shrine on the spot to prevent a repetition of 
the occurrence. They are the servants of Baja Basak Nag, king of PatAl 
or Tartarus ; and their worship is most certainly connected in the minds 
of the people with that of the pitr or ancestors, though it is difficult tq 
say exactly in what the connection lies. Sunday is their day, and . 'y 
Brahmans do not object to bo fed at their shrines, though they will not 
take the offerings which are generally of an impure nature. _ The snake 
is the common ornament on almost all the minor Hindu shrines. 

' Mrs. F- A. Steel vouches for the following account of snake- 
worship :—During nine days in Bhiidon the snake is worshipped by all 
castes and religions, but at the end of Sdwan Mirasi women of the 
* snake ' tribe make a snake of flour, paint it red and black, and place it 
on a winnowing basket with its head poised like a cobra's. This basket 
they carry round the village singing verses invoking Allah and Guga, 

Pit! Every one should give them a small cake and some butter, but 
generally only a little flour or grain is given, though in houses where 
there is a newly married bride Re. 1-4-0 and some clothes are given, and 
this gift is also" made if a son has been born. Finally the %uv snake 
is buried and a small grave built over it, at which the women worship 
during the nine days of Bhadon. The night before they set curds, but 
next morning instead of churning it they take it to the snake's grave and 
offer a small portion, kneeling and touching the ground with their 
foreheads. They then divide the curds amongst their ohiklreii. No 
butter is made or eaten on that day. Where snakes abound this rite is 
performed in jungles where they are known to be. 1 

That certain persons are believed to be immune from snake¬ 
bite i 3 undeniable. Thus in Kangra a man has been known to 
allow himself to be bitten by a poisonous snake once a year in the 
rains. First bitten bv a cobra he was cured by prayers at a shrine 
to G uga called Kutiari da Gtiga. Such persons are_ said to give 
out a peculiar odour and to feel a Kind of intoxication when the 
time for getting bitten, which they cannot escape, comes round. They 
recover in a few days. Some people believe that the snake that bites 

i p n. Q. II, 5 656. Mrs. Steel also declares that the Snake »&t or tribe is not 
uncommon, mid that they are Muhammadans of Kosur. They observe all these rites also 
every morning after a new moon, and fnrthor every Monday and Thursday cook rioe and 
mills for the snake, never making or using butter in those days. They arc immune from 
snake-hite and if they find a dead snake give it a regular funeral. Possibly a sect of this 
kind exists. The Baftgdlis claim the power of recognising disguised snakes—for a snake 
changes its form and must do so every 100 years when it hecoroes a man or a bull -and 
follow them to their holes, where they ask to be shown where treasure is hidden. This 
snakes will do in return- for a drop of blood U’om the little finger of a first-boru son. But 
see also III, § 418. 
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recover, 1 bat arsenic taken repeatedly is pro¬ 
bably an effective prophylactic.* 

That snakes hibernate appears to be recognised by the following 
custom: after the Diw&li in K&ngra a festival* called Nag-k^-puja, is 
held ih November to say good-bye to the snakes. At this an image of 
the Nag made of cow-dung is worshipped, but any snake seen after it 
is called nitigra or ungrateful and killed forthwith. 8 Many Hindus 
take a lamp used at the Diw&li to their houses to seave snakes away from 
them for the next six months 4 ; and the chnhri saresh or cluri-saroj, the 
fragrant Artemisia elegans, is also kept in houses to frighten them 
away. 5 A curious by-product of snake-worship is the prohibition 
against giving milk to a dying man, as it will make him a serpent at 
his next birth 6 

The existence of a two-headed snake ( domuriha ) is believed in and 
any person once bitten by such a snake will be regularly sought out and 
bitten by it every year afterguards. 7 Such, an experience confers immu¬ 
nity even from poisonous snakes though insensibility .ensues. 8 Certain 
simples are used to cure snake-bite, but a purely magic rite consists in 
taking a handful of shoots and, while praising the snake's ancestors, 
fanning the wound with them. This is called <MH hdlud and is done in 
K&ngra. 9 Pouring water and milk down a snake's hole is a preven - 
tive of snake-bite. 10 

In primitive speculation the snake was supposed to renew its youth 
when it cast its skin and so to be immortal. 11 

^ P. N* Q., II, § 995 

a B., Ill, § 175. 

B„ III, § 353. 

4 b., iii, § m. 

*b., iii,§ m. 

6 B;, III, § 534. 

7 Ii., Ill, § 291. 

sB., Ill, § 452. 

9 B., Ill, § 788. 

wB., II, § 672. 

u See Sir J. G Frazer's valuable article on The Serpent and the Tree of Life in 
Essays presented to William "Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1914, p. 413 ff. Support to his 
theory will be found in the following account of a primitive Nag cult in tbo Simla Hills 
rccontly thus described by Mr. H. W. Emerson “ In the remote tract called Tikral, which 
lies near the source of the Pabur, the people were warlike and ferocious down to a century 
ago, Tlieir country is subject to a confederacy of five gods, called the Paneli Nags, who 
hibernate during tbo winter, going to sleep at the first fall of snow and only waking up 
again at the Plmg, the festival which corresponds to the Holi in the,plains, when they are 
aroused by their worshippers. Each temple has a small aperture cut through an outer 
wall of the second Btorev and opening into the chamber wheTe the god’s couch is laid. A 
miniature image is placed below the window inside the room. A few days previous to the 
full moon two parties are chosen from the subjects of the god, each composed of from 8 to 
10 men. One party represents the god’s defenders, the other his awakenoTs; but the 
members of both have to prepare themselves for their sacred duties by fasting until the 
appointed day arrives. On that day they arm themselves with a large supply of snow-balls, 
the snow being brought from the hills above, if, as rarely happens, it bas melted from 
round the homesteads. The assailants stand about 20 paces from the window, while the 
rest take up their position immediately below it. All hold their snow-balls ready in the 
skirts of their long coats and at a given signal go into action, hut whereas the god’s support¬ 
er 
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Another rain god of serpent origin in the Simla Hills is Bashern, 
Once a woman was cutting grass when her sickle struck a three-faced 
image of gold. She took it home and placed it in her cow shed, hoping 
that her herds would multiply. But nest morning the shed was full 
% 6f water and the cattle all drowned. So she gave it to a Brahman who 
put it in his granary. But next morning it too was filled with water and 
so he set the people to build the image a temple a mile or two away 
whence the god still controls the weather according to the wishes of his 
V. votaries. As he had no village green he drained a lake by coming down 
in spate one night and cutting a deep channel. On the sward his festivals 
are now held. At the one in early spring the god is rejuvenated by being 
carried to his birth-place and there laid on his side so that he may be 
recharged as it were with the divine essence which still emanates from 
his natal soil. This process takes 6 or 7 hours, during which his bearers 
lie prostrate and his worshippers keep strict silence, but his musicians 
play—to assist the ascent or transmission of the divine spirit, as well as 
to relieve the tedium of the god’s inactivity. No sacrifices are offered. 

On the Upper Sutlej a snake goddess gave birth to seven sons, 
the territorial gods of as many valleys. They had no father, or at 
least his name is not known. Her own home is a spring situate in a 
forest glade dedicated to her use, and there her watchman, Gunga, the 
dumb man, keeps guard over her sanctuary from a holly bush. 
Should any one cut down a tree or defile the sacred spring he curses him 
with dropsy. Not even the sons can approach their mother without 

ers pelt bis adversaries they are themselves safe from attack end the other party must 
aim at the open window Should no hall fall into the room where the deity reclines before 
the stock of ammunition is exhausted the throwers have to pay a fine of several rams, since 
their indifferent skill has then defeated the very object of the mimic battle. The god 
sleeps on unconscious of the efforts made to break his slumber and other means are taken 
to rouse Mm from his lethargy. Men creep up the staircase carrying trumpets dud conch 
shells and when oil are ready blow a mighty blast in unison. Others bang the door and . 
rattle its massive chains shouting to the god to bestir himself. This at best is but a poor : * 
way of awakening the Nag, as annoying to the worshippers as to the god. The latter 
would fain sleep on, but if he has to wake—and wake he must—he would rather have a 
snow-ball hit him, cold and painful though the awakening be, than have his dreams dis¬ 
turbed by an unseemly din outside his chamber door. So if the throwers succeed as they 
usually do in placing a missile through the window the omen is considered most auspicious. 
They then leap and dance with joy, shouting that the god has risen from his bed. The 
fldei defensorei, on the other hand^feign to be horror-stricken at the sacrilege, and pursue 
the culprits with a running fire of show, clods, stones, abuse and even gun shots, The 
chase continues through and round the village until at length a truce is called Both 
parties agree to accept the ruling of the god and repairing to his temple consult the oracle. 
The spirit, refreshed and invigorated by the winter's rest, descends upon the diviner, who 
shakes and shouts under the full force of the divine afflatus. Having explained the situa¬ 
tion to his master he interprets the divine decision. This is always to the same effect. The 
N&g, while commending his supporters for their spirited defence, thanks his assailants for 
their kindly thought in rousing him now that the time of winter cold has pissed and the 
season of spring time is at hand. Thus every one is pleased and the assembly prepare to 
listen to the further sayings of their god. The god will tell the story of his journey from 
Kashmir and the many incidents which happened on the way. Then he foretells the 
future, prophesying what fortune will attend the rulersof the neighbouring States, which 
crops will flourish and which fail, whether the herds and flocks will multiply, what 
domestic sorrows will befall his subjects, and in general whether the year will be a good or 
evil one. The announcement of harvest prospects and the interpretation of omens is a 
special feature of the oracles which often continue for many hours. On its completion 
the audience commence a feast which lasts for several days. Drinking, dancing And sing¬ 
ing are its main features, and the god as usual joins heart and soul in the merriment/' 
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his leave. If one of them has lost his vigour his followers bring him to 
Gunga, and having obtained his consent, carry the god to the spring and 
lay him there in his litter, prone on his side. Such energy oozes from the 
fountain that in a hour or two he is reinvigorated for several years and 
can bestow blessings on his people until his strength runs down again. 
Some say that the snake herself appears in serpent form and men have 
seen her licking the suppliants face, ( Pioneer , January 14th, 1916.) 
For the sacred serpent licking* a patients sores see Richard Caton’s 
The Temples and Ritual of Asklepios, London, 1900, p. 30. 

The Nag cults in Chamba* 

Dr. J. Hutchison describes the Nag and Devi cults as the oldest in 
the Chamba hills, and Dr. Vogel regards the Nagas as water spirits, 
typifying the alternately beneficial and destructive power of water. This 
theory, however, does not adequately explain how the Nagas of Brahmanie 
and Buddhist literature and the Nags of the Himalayan valleys came 
to be regarded as snake gods. Brigade Surgeon C. F. Oldham's theory! 
that the so-called snake-gods and devls are the deified rulers of the people 
has little to commend it,* and is based on the assumption that the hooded 
snake was the racial emblem of the ruled. It is safer to regard both the 
Nags and the devis as emblems of tbe powers of fertility and 
reproduction. 

The Nag shrines in Chamba are very numerous, and there are also 
N&gni shrines, but the latter are not common. The image in these 
shrines is usually of stone in human form, with the figure of a snake 
entwined around it and a serpent canopy over head. The shrine also 
contains figures of snakes in stone and iron, with a tirsul or trident, a 
lamp, an incense holder, a gurj or weapon like a sword, and finally tbe 
iron chain or sangal with which the chela scourges himself. This is 
said to be an exact copy of that shown in the hand of the Egyptian god 
Osiris. Springs of water are believed to be under the control of these 
snake godlings, and, in some parts of the hills, to such a degree are 
springs and wells associated with snake influence in the minds of the 
people that Ndg is the name in common use for a spring of cool and 
refreshing water. A spring will usually be found in proximity to a N4g 
temple. Many of the Naga godlings are beli&ved to have the power to 
grant rain, and in times of drought they are diligently propitiated. 
Jdpras or vigils are held in connection with the temples, incense is burnt 
and sheep and goats are offered in sacrifice. The pnjdra gets the head 
and the chela the shoulder, while the low caste musicians are given the 
entrails and cooked food. The rest of the animal is taken away and 
consumed by'ihe offerer and his family or friends. Money offered is 
equally divided between the pujdra and chela ; also dry grain. If people 
belopging fo a low daste offer cooked food, whioh is not often done, it is 
givefi back to. them after being presented to the Nag. A jdgra or vigil 
is always held at the time of a meld y which as a rule takes place once a 
year at eqch shrine. 

The Nfig and Devi temples are all erected on much the same plan 
and are usually situated in a clump of cedar trees near a village. Such 
x Tbe Sun and tbe Serpent. 
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trees around a temple may not be out down, and are regarded as the property 
of the deity in their midst. Sometimes a temple is erected within the 
interior of a forest or in some mountain ravine, standing quite alone. 
The usual pattern is a square resting on a raised platform of stone, 
The building itself may be entirely of wood, or of the wood and stone 
style of architecture so common in the hills. It generally consists of a 
central cello, with an open verandah around it and a small door in front. 
The whole is covered in with a pent-roof of wood which either slopes on 
two sides from a central ridge, or on four sides from a surmounting cap 
or ball. This roof is supported on cross beams resting on wooden, or wood 
and stone, pillars*one at each corner of the platform, with intermediate 
supports if necessary. Sometimes the verandah is entirely closed in, with 
only a door wav opposite the door of the cello. The ceha remains the 
same from age” to age, and is not renewed unless it becomes ruinous, but 
the roof is frequently renewed as a mark of respect to the deity within. 
This, however, is not no w done as often as was the custom in former times, 
and in many oases repairs are carried out only when absolutely necessary. 
The wood-work of the verandah is covered in parts with carvings of a 
grotesque character, while hanging around are the horns of animals 
which have been offered in sacrifice, with bells suspended over the_door¬ 
way, and sometimes a pole in front, called dim],. The image is inside 
the cello. The temples have probably remained much the same in shape 
and structure since the earliest times. Occasionally they oonsist of a small 
cello, only of the simplest kind, with no verandah. Often too the image may 
be seen resting in the open, under a cedar tree, with little to indicate its 
character except the paint and oily appearance from the gJt i with which it 
in besmeared. 

The rites of worship are similar at both Nag and Devi temples. 
Bloody sacrifice bolds the foremost place. On ordinary occasions incense 
is burned and circumambulation of the cello within the verandah is 
performed by the priest. There is also the ringing of bells, and the 

sounding of the conch shell, accompanied by the beating of drums. A 

raela is usually held once a year at each temple, when a great concourse 
of people takes place on the green near the shrine, and all are seated in 
prescribed order according to ancient custom—a special place being reserved 
for the officials of the parg ana in which the temple is situated. Music 
and dancing, and often drinking, play an important part at these melas. 
Each temple has a mjira or priest, who may be ol any caste, and a chela 
who is usually a low caste man. The god or goddess is supposed to speak 
through the chela, who is believed to become inspired by the deity. 
Seated at the door of the temple, he inhales the fumes of burning cedar 
wood from a vessel held before him, while he is fanned by a man stand¬ 
ing near The drums are beaten furiously j soon he begins to quiver and 
tremble, and this trembling increases till the entire body shares in the inces¬ 
sant motion, this being the recognised sign of the god having entered 
into him. Continuing to work himself into a frenzy, he springs to his 
feet and dances madly, scourging himself all the time with the sangal or 
ttrsul which he holds in his hand, sometimes with such seventy as to 
draw blood. The harsh and discordant music gets louder and wilder, 
and others join In the dance, forming a circle with the chela in their 
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midst. A goat is then brought forward and presented to the god, and 
water is thrown upon it and put into its ear to make it tremble, this being 
the sign that the victim has been accepted. Forthwith the head is struck 
off and presented to the god, and in some eases the chela drinks the warm 
blood as it flows from the quivering carcase. The dancing proceeds more 
wildly than ever till at last the chela calls out that the god has come. All 
are then silent and questions are asked by the people and answered by the 
chela , as the mouthpiece of the god. Having done this part, the chela 
sinks on the ground exhausted, and is bi-ought round by fanning and 
sprinkling of water on his face and chest. The people then disperse to 
their homes 

The temples may be, visited in times of drought and famine, or 
pestilence in men or beast, also by individuals on account of any special 
circumstances such as sickness or for any family or personal reason. 
These are called jdtra, and on the way to the temple round marks are 
made with rice water on the stones by the wayside, probably to indicate 
that the pilgrimage has been performed. Only special Nags have the 
reputation of being able to give rain, and in time of drought those 
shrines are much frequented, the same procedure being adopted as that* 
already described. Sheep and goats are freely offered at such times. If 
rain falls too abundantly the Nag shrine is again resorted to with offer¬ 
ings, to constrain the god to stay his baud. 

There are many traditions current in the hills which point to human 
sacrifices haviug been frequent at Nag and Devi temples in former times. 
In Pangi and other parts of the Chandra-Bhdga Valley a singular cus¬ 
tom obtains in connection with N4g worship. For a fixed time every 
year in the month of Sawan, and sometimes for the whole of that month 
all the milk of the village is devoted to the local Nfig and is then said to 
be suckcha (pure). 

ij The villagers do not use it themsel ves, that is, they do not drink it, 
and they are very unwilling to supply milk to travellers during the period! 
The milk is churned as usual, and ghi is made from it, the 'butter-milk 
being stored and used up at feasts held on certain days during the month. 
Every few days any offering of milk and sweet bread is made to the N&<% 
some of the milk being sprinkled over it. It is also smeared with ghi. 
A final feast is held, at the end of the month; In Pangi only 15 days 
are-observed, and this only in the lower part of the valley. 

Generally speaking, the foundation of the N4g-«»d Devi toruph's is 
ascribed to the era of R4j$ Musha Varma, A. J>. 320-10, but most, of 
them probably are of much older date. Three temples, two oSE'Msbai 
Nag and one of Jamuix Nag at Baini, are said to have been built in the 
time of Rana Beddha. 1 

Further the pujaras and chelae are most commonly R&thxa by caste, 
but,. in a good many eases, only the pnjdra is a Rdthi, the chela being 
a 1-Iali, as in the temples of Kalu Nag and Manovar Nag at Bhiraram, 
Mahal Nag at Bathula, Nandy&sar Nag at Puddhra, Tarewau Ndg at 
Luukh, Him Nag at Bharawin, Mahal Na* at Bairi and Bairo, Muthal 
N% at Gulera, Naudalu Nag at Sirha, SuanaNag at Bharoga, Khul 

famous Rami of the olden time who livod in Barnota j> organa, date unknown. 
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NAg, at Nabi-Bhuta, Parha Nag 
TikrL 

In some eases the pujdra is a Hdli, e . </. at the temples of Bhudhu 
Nag at Larnhota, Parbhut Nag at Andwas, Sri Nag Stulji at Sudlaj, 
Thainang Nag at Gung Ras, Kalan Nag at Kkalandar. At Sri Potir 
Nag's temple at Bhinan the pujdra and chela are both Kolis ; at Kalan 
Nag's temple at Chilli they are both Bhackhra Gaddis; at Handol 
Nag's temple at Chandrola both are Battan Gaddis ; at Sagfca Nag's at 
Bani Sagwari both are Sapabi Gaddis. 

Brahmans are incumbents of the following temples :— 

Mahal Nag's at Bani (Brahmans of the Paddha got, with Hali 
chelas), Thainang Nag's at Dirog and Mahr Ndg's at Manglana (of the 
Kalian g6t t also chelas), Mahal Nag's at Jamohar (of the Kalian 
with Hali chelas), at Thainang Nag's temple at Kharont (of the Ratan 
Pdl got with Rathi chelas), at Thainang Nag's temple at Bahnota (of 
the Kalian , gdt also chelas), at Ham Nd?'s at Talhdna (of the Kdshab 
got, also chelas) : at Nag Belodar's and Mahal Nag's at Jangal Bani (of 
the Kalian got, also chelas) : at Sindhu Nag's at Sundhar (Gaur 
Brahmans, also chelas ), at Bajog Nag's at Sirba (Gaur Brahmans, also 
chelas), at Balodar's at Baldruni the pujdra is a Kandu Brahman, at 
Mahal Nag's at Talai he is a Tharatu Brahman, at Karangar Nag's in 
Sanaur he is a Lecha Brahman, with a Rathi chela, at Sudlmn Ndg's 
in Suri a Kalian, also with a Rathi chela, at Sar Nag's in Sarsara he 
is a Kaskab, at Jamun Ndg's at Bari Jamuhar he is a Kalian with a 
Rathi chela , and at Rah Nag's temple in Rah he is a Kashab with a 
Hall chela . 

In Pangi Brahman pujdras officiate at the shrines of Mindhal 
Kantu Nag at Re, and Markula Devi at Tindi and Udaipur ; Rands are 
the ppjdras at Kilar and Sdlhi, and Rathis with Hali chelae at all the 
other shrines. 

The following is a list of the principal Nags worshipped in Ckurah 
and the northern portion of the Sadr wizdrat, with the name of the 
village in which each has a shrine ;— 


Name. 


Balodar 
Maluu 
Sntohi 
Dakhla 
Kalu 
Kalu, Kaluth 
Greater 
Mahal 

Bhujgar 

Kalang- 

Mahal 

Jaman 

Jaraori 

Chhahmr 

uasnr 

Khandwal 


Village, 

Pargana. 

Name. 

Village. 

Nabi Bani ... 


Thainang ... 

Dirog 

Alwaa 


Kalang 

Manglana ... 

Bakund 


Mahal 

S>ira 

Chliampa ... 


SarwAl 

Munddl ... 

Sarnagri 


Tare wan 

Lunkh 

Dhar 

Tisa. 

Him 

Mohwa 

Gupha 


... 

Bhararwin 



Kalu 

Barahara ... 

Jangal 

i 

t 

Bhandari ... 

Batrundi ... 

Blninjrern. 

Sri Bndhn 

Lamhota 

Jangal Kal* 


Bwatir 

Bhiwan 

kundi. 

1 

Balodar 

Gainhir 



Larhasan ... 

Shatai 

Bani 

1 

j* Bamota, 

Chhalasar... 
Kalan 

Sahu 

Chilli 


t 

Mandol ... 

Chandrola, ... 


J 

Sthul Nag 

Khaugn 




Pargana. 


Lohfcifcri 


Himgarm, 
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Name. 


Parbhut .,, 
Sthulji ... 
Deotan 
Mahr 
Kulu 

Manovar ... 
Mahal 
Nanday&sur 
Bujir 
Thing 
Thainang 
Mahal 
Bo. 

Thainang ... 

Muthal 

Kdlu 

Thainang ... 
Pardhan ... 
Thainang ... 
Him 

Mandela ,.. 

Pejo 

Mahal 

Balodar ... 
Mahal 
Sindhu 
Tono 
Bajog 
Balodar 
Mahal 
Bam 
Karangar 
Sudhun 
Bhedn 
Bo. 

Mahal 





Village, 

Parian a. 

Name, 

Andw»s 

> 

1 

Thainang 

Sudln 

s 

► Himgari 

Do. 

Deotan 


Sungal ... 

Mftnglana ... 

i 


Mahal 

| Bharara ... 

! 

[• Loll tikri 

Kalan 

Sagta 

Bahnota 

I 

| 

Sar 

Paddhra 


1 

Do. 

Juntk 

i 


SupM er ... 

Satan ... 


L Sai 

Mahal ... 

Gungyis ... 


Karwar ... 

Bhorfig 

j 

I : , 

Marar 

Bairu 


| Bairn 

Suana 

Degaran 

! 

Mahal 

Gulera 



Kluil 

Bardin 



Parhu 

KlmroutL ... 



Cbaras ... 

KundiAra ... 


• Jasaur 

Do. 

Bahnota if . 



Guldhan ... 

Ta lhand 



Do. ... 

Sirha 



Tliainang 

Bajonth 


Tnndi 

Do. 

1 

v Kohal 

Jammu ... 

Jangal Bani 

1 

Do. 

Do. 


Malundu 

Sundlnr 

Pukhri 

"j Tariod 

Khallar .. 
Dittn 

Sirha 

Raj n agar. 

Surju 

Baldruni 

. Kharont. 

Rah ... 

Talaf 

Barrtini 


1 Dhund. 

Jammu ... 
Darobi ... 

Sin dr ” 

Stii 

s 

1 GndiAl. 

Durbdu 
Budhu ... 

Ghat 

Gand .,. 

1 

| Bhalei. 

/ v 

JfimcMr 

Band*Bagor. 



Village. 


Par gam . 


Ghari 

Gunvfoi 

Gulela 

Khandi ' ... 
Bani K41audal 
Sagw/in 
Sarsara 
Bani Saroi ... 
Jas9U 

Bhavadan ... 

Choted 

Charetar 

Bharoga 

Chakhutar ... 

Bani Bhuthan 

Sangaki Bani 

Tikri 

Siru 

Marijir 

Bahi Salon ... 

Chakhra 

Uthluga ... 

Jamubar ... 

Bari do. 

Malund 

Kballrn 

Khaddar 

Gudda 

Bah 

Bhahi 

Clialai 

Bhidlmr 

Langeva 


[] Sai. 
i Diur. 


Jubnd. 


BhSndal, 


|] ICihAr. 


‘ Maujfr. 


n 


Bhdndal. 

Bagbai. 


Panjla. 

^ Sabu. 
Bh4 tidal. 


J 


i tC ^ v* ^ ■ wouurtiw vvu/u special rsags 

and Devis in different parts or the States— 

B'dsafe N&g was brought from BlmdrawiUi 100 years ago, because 
disease was prevalent among the cattle of the State * Basan Nag and 
Ndgni were also brought from BhadrawAh on a similar occasion, and 
Digghu N&g from Pangi. 

Indru Nag derives his name from Indra. 1 Tradition says that a 
Band from Suket came to Kanydra in Kdngra, thence to Korasi, and thence 
to Samra, the Nag and his pujdm aceompnnying the Hand, The Nag's 
disciple, Dlianda, was drowned in Dalndg, and his idol was also cracked 
in its temple. In one of its hands it holds a trident, in the other a 
chain, with which the chelas beat themselves. 

Kalihdr Ndg, his original name, now better known as Kelang, came 
from British Lahul 15 or 16 generations ago when cattle disease was pre¬ 
valent at Kugti, and the people of that village had vowed to hold a fair 
if it abated. Tradition says that Kelang, in the form of a serpent, rode 
on the horns of a ram from Ldhul, and stopped at Dug hi two'miles 

1 Indru N4g has a temple in Kangja alao—-see infra, p. 164. 
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from the present temple. Remaining there for three generations, he 
went to Damn at the source of a, stream, a cold place difficult of access, 
so the people petitioned his chela to remove lower down, and the Nig, 
through his chela, told them to cast a hltdni 1 from the place, and to 
build a new temple at the spot where it stopped. By digging the founda¬ 
tions they found a three-headed image of stone, and on removing it a 
stream gushed forth. This was many generations ago. This image is 
in the Padmasan attitude. 5 Mja Sri Singh presented a second image of 
eight metals {ashtdhdt) which stands upright, holding a lathi or pole in 
its right hand. Its head is covered with figures of serpents, and it 
wears a necklace of ckuklas with a janeo and taragi or waistbelt or 
pazab (loin cloth), all of serpents. This temple is closed from Mdgh 1st 
to B&isakh 1st. At other times worship is performed every Sunday, but 
only sheep and goats are accepted as offerings. 

The following is a list of the Nags worshipped in the various vil¬ 
lages of Brahmaur and the'southern portion of the Sadr wisdrat with the 
dates of the fairs and vigils held at each, the castes to which the pujatas 
and chelae belong, and the R4j&3 in whose reigns the worship is said to 
have been introduced:— 


Name. 

Village. 

Pargana 

Date of Pair. 

Pujdras and 
chela,? 

Founded in 
the reign of 

Bady&la Nag 

Aurah 

Brahmaur 

Sdwau 5 th 

Kurete Gaddis 

Lachhmi, 

BiUak Nhg 

Dhar or B&s- 

Simri 

Bais4kh 4th 

SulAhi Sarsuta 

Varma. 

RAj Singh . 

Basaki Nag 

kaher. 

Ser. 

JL.il 

and 5th 
Baisdkh 4th, 

Shipnete Brah¬ 

Mtish Varma. 

Bisan N% 

Pkar or Bia- 

! 

Samra ... ! 

5th. 

Baisikh 4th, 

mans, Hilis. 
S4raafcs, H61k 

Mush Varma. 

Bij kit N 6g 

kaher. 

Mahla 

mm ... 

5th (Jdgra 
on 1st of 
Baisdkh). 
Dalj&tra ... 


Mush Varma. 

Bujuru N&g 

Trehfca ... 1 

Trehta 


Swabi Brah¬ 

S&hil Varma. 

Dighanpal 

Benghla 

Mahla 

J agra on 10 th 

mans. 

Frarigete Gad¬ 

Mush Varma, 

N^g. 

Dbanohohti 

Ghrehar 

1 

Bralimaur 

of SSwan. 

dis. 

Ranetu Gaddis 

SAhil Varma. 

Nag. 

Digghu Nag 

Bargr&n 

Brahmaur 

Nag Pan- 

Par&han Gad¬ 

IJmed Singh. 

Guldh ir Nag 

Pulni 

Brahmaur 

chmi in 

1 BUr or Sa- 
| wan. 

i 

dis. 

Kaletu Gaddis 

S5hil Varma, 

Indru N6g 

Samr* 

Kothi Ranhu 

Bhldon 1st 

Bhogelti Brah¬ 

Mifah Varma. 

Indru Nag 

Urai 

Kothi Ranhu 

j 

mans, Rathis. 
Tilaru Brah¬ 

Mush Varma. 

Indru Nftg 

Sunao 

Chariot a ... 

Bhadon 1st 

mans. 

Bhat Brah¬ 

Mush Varma , 

Indru Ntlg 

Lamu 

Chauota ... 

AsAuj. 
Bhhlon 1st 

mans, 

Luntelu Brah¬ 

Mush Varnaa. 

In dm Nag 

Kuwiirai 

Chauotd ... 

Bli£don 1st" 

mans. 

P r a n g h & In 


Indru Nag 

Thonkld ... 

Kothi Ranhu 

& Asauj 1st, 
Do. 

Gaddis, Haifa. 
Jesn Brahmans. 



* A musical instrument like a plate o f metal, which is struck with a stick, 
s Sitting cr.)d9*l2gga l ia the atfcifcuie of devotion, like representations of Buddha, 
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Name. 


tndru N% 

Kalihar or 
Kelang Nag, 

Kutherku 

m g . 

Kelang N4g 

Kelang Nag 
Kutherku 
Nag. 

Latu Nag 
Mehal Nag 


Mehal Nag 
Mehal Nag 
Prohal Nag 

Pnnu or I mi¬ 
ni Nag 
Sandhola Nag 

Ham \ 8i Nag 

Sehr& Nig 
Satuhar Nag 

m 

Khugehar 

Satuhar N4g 
S&tdhar N4g 

TTmau Nag 


Village. 


SiiPHchar 

Kugti 

Chobhi& 

Kugti 

Kalah 
P aim 


Panjsai 

liaciina 


BhmhUi 

KulwAfa 

Bkarnal 

Sutkar 

Gawari 

Bagrtf, 

Sitter^ 

Tur 

Kundi 

Shikrona 

BaudH 

Kalandrediba* 

ni. 


Pargana. i 

Date of Fair. 

Pujdra.fi and 
ohelas. 

Founded in 
the reign of 

Brahmauv I 


i 

Kkarauhtu 

Yug&kar 

! 


Brahmans. 

V arrna. 

Brakmaur | 


Snssi (Dhatta- 

New. 

| 


treya gotra) 
Brahmans. 


Brahman r 


Sdnghrantu 

Sahil Varma. 



Brahmans. 


Brakmaur 

Asauj 2nd 

Sassi Brah¬ 

"Sibil Varma. 


mans. 


Trek 14 


Kalflhi Gaddis 

Sahil Varma. 

Brakmaur 

J6gra on 

Palnel Gaddis 

Brakmaur 

Magkar 1st. 
Bh&don 1st 

Anren Gaddis 

Sibil Varma. 

Ini 

Nag Panch- 
miof H4r 

Bhresan 

' j 


j Gaddis. 



or S4*wau. 


Miisk Varma. 

MahU ... 

Bais&kh 1st 


Bakan 

Kir lOtk-lStk 

Rithis 

Musk Varma. 

Lil 

JkaUmi Brah¬ 

Mdsb Varma. 



mans. 


Trehta 

Asauj 2nd 

Padln Brak- 

Musk Varma. 

Brakmaur 

1 mans., 

! Bar5n Gaddis 

Yugakar 




Varma. 

1 Mahla 

J6gr6 on 
Bhadon 15th 

Kkatelu ... 

Musk Varna. 

Mush Varma. 

Simr i 

As.^h 3rd 

Ran £s 

Basu 

Baisdkh 15th- 

Ckhingkwana 

Mush Varma, 

16th. 

Gaddis. 


Baau -, 

Baisakh 9th 

Mukw£n Brah¬ 

Musk Vann a. 



mans. 


Lil 

Bli&lon 1st 

' 

Chate Gaddis 

Musk Varma, 

Lil 

Gkukan Gad¬ 

Musk Varma. 


dis. 


Kalandra 

DaljAtra in 

Pin gas Brah¬ 

Miisk Varma. 


Rh£don or 
Asauj. 

man, R&thU. 



The following is a list of the Nags in Pangi 


Name. 


Dauti Nag 
Kasir Nag 
BesirNag ... 
Jltnek Doo 
Dot Nig ... 
Jagcsar Nog 
Pror N&g ... 
Mai Nag ... j 
Jeryun Nig ' 
Digal Pani- j 
hfo Nag. ; ! 
KufcAsan Nag 
BiruN.% ... 
.Jafcrnn Nig 
Dosar Nig 
Kurn Nag 
Kantu Nig 


Village. Pargana. 


| Darnras 

Sural 
KM r 

j Sack 

Helor 

Kutal 

Gisal 


j Salhi 

Machim 

Hein 

Ke 



* Sack 


Name. 


Village. 


Chanir N»g 
Bamba Nig 
Kidaru Nag 
Mindhal Devi 
Mirkula Devi 
lUlka Devi 
Sit la Devi 
Mihl Nig 
Anvas Nag 
Niletn Nag 
Mahi Nag 
Bhanl Nag 
Bharsi Nag 
Basher Nag 
Nisar Nag 


Parmaur 
| Skor 
Mindlial 

y Tin&jt 


Bajuu 

j silgrion . 

Margraon . 
Tunde 


Pargana. 


* Sacli. 


* Lakul. 


V 
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Nags in Kdngra. 



The legend of Det Nig at Kilar is that he was originally located 
in Lahul, and human victims were offered to him. The lot had fallen 
on the only remaining son of a poor widow, and she was bewailing her 
misfortune when a Gaddi passed by, and, hearing the tale of woe, offered 
'to take her eon’s place. He, however, stipulated that the Nag should be 
- allowed to devour him, and on his presenting several parts of his body in 
succession without any result he got angry and threw the Nig into the 
Chandrabhiga. It got out of the river at Kilar and being found by a 
cowherd was carried up to the site of the present temple, when it fell 
from his back with the face on the ground. A shrine was erected and 
the image set up with its face looking inwards : and a clump of cedar 
trees at once grew up around the shrine. 

Kathura Nig is a godling associated with pulse just as Sandhola 
Nag is with barley. The offerings to a Nig are an iron mace (khanda ), 
a crooked iron stick {kuntji), both of which are left at the shrine, a sheep 
and cakes, which are shared by the priest, the chela and the worshipper 
and eaten. 1 , 


The Nag cults in Kangra. 

In Kan'gra where snake-worship is not uncommon Nig temples 
are rare, but the following is one :— 


Name, 


Date of fair. 


Ritual. 


Indru Nag founded by 1st 

aRInaof Ghaui&ra, 

The idol is that of 
his family god. 


The image of a snake is engraved on a slab. 
A yag or a jagra h celebrated at each 
harvest and tbe poor are fed. A nagdehu 
is also observed at each harvest, and 16 
goats are sacrificed at the Rabi and 13 
at Kharff, sddJius and faq{rs being 
entertained. The ritual of sacrifice is 
conducted according to the behests of 
the chelas who go into trances and 
manifest the gods concerned. The Durga 
path is recited during the Nauratra 
festivals. The popular belief is that 
the prosperity of tbe harvests depends 
on this god whose displeasure is said to 
cause hail and drought. 


In thdna BAnitfil is a shrine to Nag Jarnwalan or * N5g of the 
Jamwal tribe ' (or pos 8 ibly ‘ the people of Jammu ’). At this snake¬ 
bite is cured and goats ete, are sacrificed.® Besides Shesh Nag, who 
supports the world on his head, there are 7 Nags, viz. Takshak, Basuki, 
Bajr Danshan, Earkotak, Hemmalli, Sankhu and Kali Nag, The 
N4g Takolak plays an important part in the MaUbhdrata and 
vasukr is also well known in Hindu mythology. Kali and Sankhu Nags 
are found in Kulu, V ajra-damckaua may-be the Sanskrit form of Bajr 

' p. 211 infra, for offerings to N&gs. Kailung Nfig is also noticed 

on p. 215 i nfra. 

s P. N. Q., II, § 120. 
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Danshan ami if so'bis name means ‘ he whose bite is like lightning/ 
Sankhu is also called Dudhia, the milky snake. He and Kali Nag are 
worshipped on Tuesdays, especially in H&r and Sawan : they protect 
crops from white-ants and rats and are offered milk, honey, he-goats etc. 1 

At the mandir of Naga Bari in Chatroli no fair is held. The 
temple was founded by R&na Kalas of Nurpur some 150 years ago, but 
was afterwards built by Raja Jagat Tani. He enshrined in it a stone 
image of a snake. It is managed by a Brahman pujdri whose g6t is 
Sapule. Fruit etc. is offered as bhog morning and evening after wor¬ 
ship and a krnp is lit every evening. 

The Nag cults in the Simla Hills. 

The deota Nag 3 in pargana Kandaru.—Nag is one of the most 
powerful deotas in the Simla hills. He appeared some 1500 years ago, 
at a time when three deotas held the part of the country which is now the 
Nag's dominion. These were Dadru in pargana Kandaru, Batbitxdlu 
i \\ pargana Cbadara in Keunthal, Malanshar in Madhan State (at 
Kiari), but their history is no longer remembered. The States of 
Madhan, Keunthal and Kumharsain had already established themselves 
when Na<* appeared and there was a State called Koti or Rajana, ap¬ 
parently in Kandaru pargana , whose rulers belonged to the family of 
Sirmur. Some people say that the Bain Thakur family of Madhan 
having died out, a prince of Kahlur (Bilaspur), ancestor of the present 
chieff was brought in to rule over Madhan soon after N dg appeared. 
Nag's history is that five Brahman brothers named Kalu, G5jan, Moel, 
Cliand and Chanan once lived at Bharana, a village now in Madhan. 
Kalu, the eldest, was a hermit. Once a sddhu came to Bharana and 
put. his man under a Jcelo. tree, cooked some food and asked K£lu to 
eat it with him. He gave Kalii four loaves, of which he ate two and kept 
the other two in his pocket. At the sddJnds invitation K&lu stayed,the 
night with him, and at midnight saw carpets spread before the sdclhn’s 
dsan , torches lighted and parts, Rajd India's dancing girls, come and 
dance before the sddhu, K61& watched this with amaze, but before day¬ 
break the sddhu and all had disappeared. Kalu returned . home, but was 
intent on finding the sddhu again, as he believed him to be R&jil Bhar- 
tari himself. He climbed to the top of Tikkar hill where his brothers 
grazed their sheep, but they could tell him nothing and bade him return 
homo and fetch food. When he reached home Kalu found his daughter- 
in-law at work, and on his asking her to give him some flour she said 
that she was in a hurry to milk the cows and so he returned to Tikkar 
empty-handed. In his disappointment and from love for the sddhu 
he fled like a mad man leaving his cap, topa, on the Tikkar peak, and 
throwing his two remaining loaves which had turned into black stones, 
to the shepherds. While roaming far and wide in search of the sddhu 
KAlu flung away his clothes and everything he had on him one by one 

1 K&ngra Gazetteer, 1904., p. 103. 

3 Deota Ndg. 1 This combination/ writes Dr. Hutchison, * must bo wroDg. The first 
namo may bo Diuta or some such word, but it cannot bo deota . The Devtas and Devi a arc 
quite distinct from the NAgs, A N&g therefore cannot be called a deota or delta/ 
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at different places, and at last died. It is believed by the people that 
when he gave his brothers the stones, they and the sheep also turned 
into stones and that Kalu when he died became a sareli (a big snake). 1 

This sareli devoured men and lived on Tikkar hill. It would 
wander all over Chadara, Madhan and Kandavu—the then Koti State, 2 
until the people begged the cleotas Dodru, Bathindlu and Malanshar for 
protection, but they declared weeping that they could not subdue the 
Ndg that had appeared in the form of a sareli. Such a terror to the 
countryside had he become that he would draw people into his mouth 
from afar with his breath. Hartu fort was then in possession of Sirmur 
and its officer sent 32. men to ttupev to fetch supplies. On their return 
they saw a cave where they intended to halt, but found themselves in 
the monster's mouth. Four Silu brothers, Kalals, of Kelti village, volun¬ 
teered to kill the sareli and collected people for the enterprise. They 
found it sleeping in a Nalfi, with its head at Kelti and its tail at 
Khingsha, a distance of over 5 miles. It was arranged that one of the, 
Kal&ls should enter .its mouth with an iron jamdar or spear in his hand, 
so that if the sareli shut its mouth the jamdar would keep its jaws 
open, and another man might enter its throat and thrust his jandar 
through its neck, while others mounting its back might see the spear 
head "and avoiding that spot hack at the serpent on every other side 
until it was cut to pieces. Led by the Kalals the people acted as 
arranged and the monster was killed, the escort 3 from Hartu emerging 
alive °from its stomach. In the monster’s huge head were found two 
images of Mul Nag, as the deota had said. This image is jet black 
with a singhdsan on which the Nag reposes, two Bhagwati Dev is sit¬ 
ting on either side with hands clasped and also on each side a tiger 
watching. One of the images in the temple is at Dhar village and the 
other is at Jadun temple in Chadara pargana. Some say three images 
were found. Hundreds of people collected and Brahmans who carried 
the images fell into a trance and the N£g spirit spoke through them say¬ 
ing that he claimed the dominion of the three deotas and should be carried 
firet to Kiari. 1 Besides others Pargi of Kelti, Moel Brahman of 
Bhrana, Faqir Pujaraof Jadun and Sadi Ram Pujara of Dhar (Kandaru) 
accompanied the Nag to Kikri and asked Dhonklu Chapd, Tliakur of 
Madhan, and his brother Kela to accept this new deota. The Thakur said 
that none but- Malanshar was his god and that the image was nothing 
but a new a or pap aud so he hesitated to treat the N ag as a god. The 
people said that the Nag would strike like lightning. The Nag then 
left Kiari, but rested iu a cave called Shungra near it until some three 
months later a man named Gori of Kliaral gave him dhupdip and glii 
and thus encouraged Nag soared to the skies and a bolt from the blue 
destroyed Malanshar deota’s temple. The Thakur’s Rani was distressed 
in many ways, his sons while sleeping were overturned in their bed and 

1 Sarf It, In Chaxnba tlie word is sardl witli the same meaning. 

s This Koti State should not be confounded with tlie present Koti State near Simla. 

3 Some say that the Haytu men were not Bdrd Bisk, i.e. 12 + 20 *» 32, but Bdrd 
BisM, i e. 12 x 20 a 240 men. Haytu is more commonly called Haratu or Hatfcu. 

* Kiari was then the capital of the chiefs of Madhan State, Dharampur being chosen 
later on, 
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rolled down to the obra (cowshed), serpents appeared in the milk and 
worms in the food served to. the family. Deota Mai an s bar confessed 
that he had no power to check the Nag and the THkur of Madhan was 
compelled to acknowledge him as his family god instead of Malanshar 
who fled to Pujarli where a temple was subsequently built for him. Nag 
became cJiaurikddeo , i.c. god of the gaddi and ohanr. Some people say 
that it was after this time that the Bain family of Madhan was suc¬ 
ceeded by a Kahluv prince. When acknowledged as gaddi deota of 
Madhan, Nag returned to Chadara and asked the people to build him 
a temple at a place shown by ants. Jadun was indicated and here the 
Nag's temple stapds. It is said that Nftg is not fond of gold orna¬ 
ments, so he never accepts gold, but the two loaves turned into stones were 
placed in the temple. Bathindlu deota was also forced to abandon his 
dominions to Nag and he took up his abode at Chotha in Bhajji. Besides 
the Jadun, temple Nag wanted a temple at the spot where the sdd/m 
had appeared and Kalu. had received the two loaves, so there, too, a temple 
was built and in its enclosure stands the kelon tree beneath which there 
was the dancei A fourth temple to Nag was built at Dhar in Kandaru. 
Dodru deaths temple which stood below Kamali village was destroyed 
by lightning. Dodru fled to Madhan and Dobra is named after him. A 
Thakur of the Sirmiir family ruled Koti in Kandaru, and his family god 
was Narotu, a deota which had come with him from Sirmur. Mul, com¬ 
monly called Padoi, had also accompanied this prince from Chunjar MaUna 
reoar (?eave) near Matkiana. This Thakur was hard pressed by the 
Raja of Kulu who was building a fort on Tikkar, so he invoked the 
Nag for help. A small deori (temple) 1 had already been built at 
Tikkar for Nag close to where the fort was being built by the Raja of 
Kulu, and Nag performed miracles which deterred him from building 
the fort. The negi of Kulu used to go to sleep at Tikkar and awake,to 
find himself at Malag, 5 miles away in Bhajji. For some time a mys¬ 
terious spirit carried him to Malag every night and at last when sitting- 
on a plank at Tikkar he found it sticking to his back. Dismayed at 
the power of Nag deota the Raja's camp left Tikkar and returned 
to Sultanpur in Kulu, the plank still sticking to his negi s back. Dis¬ 
tressed at this sight the Rija begged Nag to pardon his negi , promis¬ 
ing to present him with an image and copper nakdras and also £o 
sacrifice goats to him wherever be himself or any of Jai.s negis passed 
through the N&g's dominions. As soon as this vow was made the plank fell 
from the negi*$ back. When anything clings to a man the proverb goes 
Kalwa Nag re jaPtakhti, i( like the plank of Kalwa Nag." The Kulu 
Raja sent a pair of copper nakdras and an image still kept in Dhar 
temple called Man. Singh (presumably the Raja's name). When the 
Kulu negi left Tikkar the Thakur of Koti affected Nag more than over 
and gave him a jdgir in several villages. The name of this Thakur was 
Deva Singh, but whether he was the Dothainya” who earac from 
Sirmur or a descendant of the Sirmur Dothainya is not known. 

1 Apparently this word should be tleoyhi, but that would mean a porch, not a temple. 
But both deori and deter a arc said to mean 4 temple.’ The rest of this account is far from 
lucid. We are not told the Kulu Nag’s name. Kalwa derives his name from K4]u. 
Brahman, apparently. 

» For Dothainya heir• apparent) seo Vol. III, p 11. It is the Sanskr. Dwis- 
aniyii, (cadot). 
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TJeota Nag has the following- bhdrs (servants), and certain Bhagwatis 
are his companions :— 

(1) Bhors (as he is commonly called).—It is said that K&lu, 
Brahman, in his wanderings tore a hair out of his head and threw it 
away at a place called Loli (hair). It became a spirit and joined N% 
when he appeared from the sareli’s head. He acts as a watchman and 
is given a loaf by the people : when there is a Min at Loli he is given 
a kliaclu or sheep. 

(2) Khorn.—This liar appeared from Khoru tldch (a plain 
near R&nipur, two miles to the east of Tikkar hill). Kalu had left some¬ 
thing at this thdch, and it too turned into a spirit and joined N£g* when he 
appeared. This bit dr protects cattle, and is given an iron nail or ring 
called 1 Icanaila as an offering by the people. 

(3) Shakta.—This Hdr appeared from Shiwa or Sliabliog the place 
where the sareli had his tail. Some indeed say that its tail became a 
spirit called Shakta. He is offered a loaf by the people for protecting 
,>oats and shepherds. 

(t) Sharp&l is considered a low class bhdr and worshipped by 
Kolis etc. ; his spirit does not come into a Kanet or piijara , but a Koli 
is inspired by him and speaks. His function is to drive away evil 
spirits, bln'd, pared etc. Nag does not go into the house of any low 
caste man and so Sharp^l is sent in his place, N%'s harqi (iron staff) 
accompanying him. A loaf is given for him. When returning the 
N ag's harqi 1 is purified by sprinkling on it milk and cow's urine. This 
is called shajhernci (making pure). 

(5) Gungi is considered a female Ihdf and her abode is at By a 
above Blidr village. Every third year on an auspicious day (mahurat) 
fixed by a Brahman Nag goes to Bya. A goat is sacrificed to Nag 
and a cheli or kid to Gungi. She appeared at Bya from a hair which 
fell from Kdlu or from his sweat and joined Nag. * She protects people 
from pestilence. 

(6) Than is also a bid? : he originated at Ki&ri and came with 
Nag when he was acknowledged by the Madhan gaddi. He also drives 
away bhdt,paret etc. 

These are the six Mars, but the other companions of Ndg rank 
above them in degree. These are the Bhagwatis— 

(1) B hagwati Rechi.—A few years before the Gurkha invasion 
Ranji 2 of Bashahr came to ^Jadun and Bhar and plundered Beofca 
Nag's treasury, some of whose images he took to Bashahr. Beota Nag 
punished him by his power and he found his ribs sticking out of his sides 
and the milk that lie drank coming out through the holes. One of the 
Lama Gurus told him that his spoliation of Nag's treasury was the direct 
cause of his complaint, so he returned all what he had taken from the 
temple. Bhima Kali of Sarahan in Bashahr also gave Ndg a pair of 
Mamba wood (llols ^nd a fcarndl together with a halfi shut up in one of 

iNo Buell word as harqi is traceable iu Tika Horn’s Dicty . of Pahari X)iahcis, J. A, S* 
B., 1911. He gives fickcrnu : to purify, Sharijhernd « ritar karnd. 

2 Ranjit waiir commonly called Ranji and great-grandfather of Ram Bah&dur, 
ivcizir of Bashahr, who conquered Dodra Kowar. 

a Kavndi A long straight trumpet fluted at the mouth. Kdl or kdli » A small drum 
shaped like au hour-glass. 
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temple they 


the dhols . -,^, r .. . 

played of themselves at the dead of night. When people asked Nag 
the reason he said that the Kali sent by Bhima Kali sounded them. 
The Kali of Bashahr, however, could do no further mischief as she was 
subdued by Nag and bidden to dwell at Rechi, the hill above Sandhu, 
on the Ilindustan-Tibet Road, where a chauntra (platform) was built for 
her. She is a kind of subordinate companion to Nag and protects women 
in child-birth. 

(2) Nichi is a Bhagwati. She dwells at Roni in Chadara in a 
small' cleora (small temple) and lives with Jharoshra Kolis, but her spirit 
speaks through a Turi. Her duty is to guard Nag's musical instru¬ 
ments, nuhdn (flag) etc. If a Koli touches any instrument a 
goat is taken from him as a punishment. 

(3) Jal M&tri Bhagwati has her temple at Kingsha, She 
appeared near the water where the sareli was killed and is a goddess of 
water. 

(4) Karmechri Bhagwati came out of a piece of the sareli’x flesh 
and her deora is close to that of Nag at Jadun. She also drives away 
evil spirits and can tell all about the lagabhaga (?)—the kind of spirit that 
causes trouble. 

(5) Dhinchai Bhagwati preserves stores of milk and ghi. People 
iuvoke her for plenty of milk and ghi ill their houses. 

(6) Devi Bajhshi Bhagwati appeared from Rdnipar where some- 
thino- fell from Kalu and became this Bhagwati. She protects people 
from famine and pestilence. 

(7) Bhagwati Tikkar lives with N«g at Tikkar. Tikkar NAg 
is the same as Jadun and DhAr Nag. This same NAg has separate 
images at Jadun, KiAri, Bharana, DhAr and Tikkar. As generations 
have passed away, people now think each a separate and not the same NAg. 
The different parganas each worship the Nag of their own. parguna. 
People say that Kalu left his topi at Tikkar and that it turned into 
this Nag. Dliar Nag calls Nag of Tikkar his guru. Jadun Nag calls 
,Dhar Nag his dida or older brother. DhAr Nag calls Jadun Nag his 
bhdi or younger brother, and Bharana Nag is called by him lahadru 
or brother. From this it may be inferred that Tikkar N.ig is the 
central spirit of the-other Nags, because it was here that KAlu became 
the sardi and his shepherd brothers with the sheep and the two loaves 
all turned into stones. There are two temples on the top of Tikkar. 1 
C>n the following teohdrs which are celebrated on Tikkar people collect 
at melas : (i) the Salokri in Baisakh : (it) the Jathenjo in Jeth, when all 
the Nags stay there at night and all the residents of the countryside 
bring a big loaf and gU and divide them amongst the people. This 
loaf is called saond : (Hi) at the RihAli, when 11 images called the 11 
mils are brought, the shepherds also bringing their sheep and returning 
to DhAr at night. The pujdras feast the people and next day two 
images (kanarti) go to Kamali village to receive their dues and two 

1 This Is the ridge which is seen from Simla to the north anti from which the Shall 
peak rises. Tue rtdgo stretches novth-east from the Shall and between the two temples lies 
the boundary line, the southern valley being shared between Madhan and Keonthal and the 
northern botwom Bhajji ail Kn nhirsain. The boundaries of four States meet hep?. 
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images go to Neori village for the same purpose. These two images are 
the Deo ka Mohra and that of MAh Singh of Kulu: (iv) at the Nag 
Panckmi in Bhadon the observances resemble those at the Salokri : 
(p) at the Magh or Makkar Sliankrant when three goats are sacrificed, 
one given by Kumtuirsain State, one by the zaminddrs and a third by 
the villagers of Loli. Deota also gives alms. One of the temples 
at 'likkar belongs to the Kandaru people and the other to those of 
Jadun and Madh&n. 

It may be noted here that there is also a Nag Deota at Kandi 
/cothi, in Suket, who is an offshoot of tha Deota Kalwa Nag. The 
legend is that a Brahman of Bharana village went to Cliarag, a village 
iii 5 Suket, and asked women who were husking rice to give him some for 
his idol of the Nig as Ihoj (food) •• the women scornfully declined to give 
him any, so the image stuck to the uJihat and warned by this miracle 
they gave it some rice. At this time a hhul which dwelt m a large stone 
used to devour human beings and cattle so the people called on the Nag 
for help, and be in the guise of lightning broke the stone in pieces and 
killed the bhiU. The people built the Nag a temple which had 11 
rooms. Another Nag's temple stands at Hemri in Bliajji. Crows 
destroyed the crops in this village and so a Bharana Brahman brought 
an image of Nag and established it at Hemri. Dum Deota, who also 
lives there, made friends with the Nag. The place where they live is 
called Deothan. 1 At Neori village Dhai N% slew a bhut who used 
to kill cattle. It lived in a stone close behind the village and a Neori 
woman secretly worshipped it, but Kalwa Nag destroyed the stone with 
the devil inside it and overwhelmed the house of the woman who was 
killed together with her three sheep. When the Nag goes to hie village 
he sits on the spot, and speaks to the people. Every third year the 
Nag goes to Bharana and there drinks milk from a vessel. In Kelo, a 
village in Bhajji, there lived an old man and lvis wife who had no son, 
so they asked the Nag for one, and lie told them to sit there one Sunday 
at a place which had been purified by cow's dung and urine, and there¬ 
on present a goat for sacrifice and think of him. This they did, and 
the Nag appeared in the sky in the form of a large eagle. Descend¬ 
ing to °the place he placed in the woman's lap a male child and took 
away the goat. The old woman found her breasts full of milk and 
nursed the baby. This family is now called the Ludi Parwar or eagle's 
family. This miracle is said to have occurred 700 years or 17 gener¬ 
ations ago. Another miracle is thus described: — 

gome people of Dhar who were returning from the plains through 
Kunhidr State halted at Kunhiar for the night. As they were singing 
the. Hr (songs) of the Nag, he as usual appeared in one of the men, 
who began "to talk about state affairs in Kunhiar. The Band asked 
them about their deota and his powers and they said that their Nag- 
Deota could work miracles. So the old liana asked the Nag for a son 
and heir \tihlca) and vowed that if by the Nag's blessing he had a Hkka 
he would invite the Deota to Kunhiar. The Bind was blessed with an 

i peo, i,e. Deota and stUn a place, i.e. the Deota’s place, 
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heir, but he forgot Bis vow and the boy fell sick. When all hope of his 
life was lost, the Brahmans said that some deota has caused his illness as 
a punishment for some ingratitude. The Rana was thus reminded of his 
vow and invited the Nag 1o Kunliiar and it is said that one man from 
every house in his dominions accompanied the Nag to Knnhiar; and the 
Rana afraid to entertain so large an assemblage soon permitted the 
deota to return home saying that he would not invite him again as he 
w as only a, petty chief, but presented him with 11 idols to be distributed 
among his temples. These images are called the kanarlu moJiras. 

Padoi Deota is the %%'s adoptive brother and Shari Devi of 
Mathiina is his adoptive sister.' The deota Manan is also lus adoptive 
brother, but this tie has only lately been created. 

The Jadim deo'a sometimes goes to bathe at Mali wan, a stream 
close to Jadun village, and he considers the Shungra cave, where the 
Nig goes and stays at night, his tirath (place of pilgrimage). 

Deota Nig of Dhir holds from Kumhirsain a jdgir in Kandaru 
paryana worth Rs. 76-6-3. 

Dum Deota lias a small temple at Kamili in Kandaru. A man 
from Grathri brought him to Kamili. The Kamili villagers alone accept 
Dum Deota as their family god, though they respect the Nig seeing 
that they live in his dominions. 


Deota NAg of Djiam iisr p Am AN A Chebishi. 


Not; more than 500 years ago there was a temple in a forest at 
Tilku, where the saminddrs of Dhali had broken up some land for 
cultivation. A deota there harassed them and the Brahmans said that 
he was a Nig, so they began to worship him and he was pleased : they 
then brought his image to Shailla village and built him a temple. 
When Padoi Deota passed through this village a leper was cured by 
him and the people of Shailla began to worship him, so the Nig left 
the village and Padoi took possession of his temple there. But the 
people of Dhali took the Nig to their own village and placed him in a 
temple. Padoi is now the family god of the Shailla people and the 
Dhali men regard Nig as their family.god. The Ndg's image is jot 
black and a Bhagwati lives with him. A dhol and a nakdra *are his 
instruments of music and he also has a jay unfit or small staff. He 
visits his old place at Tilku every year on' the Nig Panckmi day. He 
is only given dhupdip^ once a'month on the Shankrdnt day." The 
Brahmans of Barog, which lies in another pargana , worship him, as they 
once lived at Khecheru near Tilku. This Nag has no hhor and holds 
no jdgir from the State.- He has no connection with Kalwa Ni? the 
Nig of Kandaru. ‘ 


Deota NAg op Dhanae in Chebishi. 


Another Nig Deota is he at Dhanal in Chebishi naraana. Nearly 
500 years ago he appeared in a field at Nago-thina, a place near Pati 
Jubar on the Shangri State border, where there was an old temple. 
A man of Dhanal village was ploughing his field near Nago-thina when 
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he found a black image. He took it home, but some days afterwards 
it began tc persecute him and the Brahmans said that it was the Nag 
who wished |o be worshipped. So the Dhanal people began to affect him. 
This deota too has a dhol and 'karndl but no jagmit/i. No khin is 
given him The Dhanal people regard Malendi as their family god 
yet they worship Nag too in their village, thinking that he protects 
cattle and g'ives plenty of milk etc. He has no bhor and holds no 
jdgir from the State* The people of Kan darn think that these Nags in 
Dhanal and Dhali are the same as Kalwa Nag. The spirits came here 
also, but the Chebishi men do not admit the fact. This N&g has really 
no connection with Kalwa NAg of Kandaru. 

i- Deota Nag- of Ghunda. 

Ghunda, avillage in Chagaon pargana of KumhArsain, is inhabited 
by RAjputs, ‘ Mians \ who trace their ancestry to the old Bairat 
family which once held the raj of Sirmur. When their ances¬ 
tor came from Sirmur they brought witli them an image (probably 
of their family god at that time) and made a temple for him at 
Ghunda, Nag, another deota at Ghunda, also resides with this deota 
of Sirmur. This deota is called Shirgul. The history of Deota .NAg is 
as follows :— 

Many, generations ago there lived in village Charoli (Kot Khai) a 
Brahman whose wife gave birth to a serpent. This serpent used to come 
from a great distance to the Naga Nali forest iu KumhSrsain and 
loved to play in a maiddn near Kothi (in Kumharsain). Cows grazed 
in the maiddn and the serpent sucked the milk from them. Thecowhevd 
was duly reprimanded by the people for his carelessness, but at last 
he found how the serpent used to suck the milk. A faqtr in Kothi 
village then determined to kill the serpent, so he came to the maiddn 
at noon tide, and cut the serpent Into three pieces, but was burnt alive 
whilst killing it. Some clays later a woman who was digging clay 
found images into which the three pieces of the serpent had turned. 
One of these images was brought by Brahmans to Ghunda village, an¬ 
other was taken to Bagi (a village in Chajoli, in Kumharsain) and the 
third was taken by the Brahmans of Bhamrara, a village in Ubdesh par - 
gana of Kumharsain. Temples were built to Nag in these villages. 
The Ghunda NAg fthough Ndg is usually chulJi adhdri) is not dfi&hddhdri 
and goats are sacrificed to him. Every third year a haUipaja mela is held, 
but no annual fair is held. The people of Ghunda, Cbarhayayna, Koila, 
Kothi and Katali, especially the Kolis, worship him. Deota has a 

grant of land worth Rs. 2-2-6 a year from Kumharsain. 

ShARYAN AND CHATHLA NAgS. 

Sharvau NAg of Shoshan is called Sharvan after the village of 
Shoshan, The following tale is told of the Nftg of Chathla 

A woman named Bliuri of Maehroti, a village in the Kot Khai 
ildqa, gave birth to a snake (ndg). She was terrified but the snake 
told her not to be afraid but to go and live in the upper storey leaving 
the lower one to him and to give him milk through a hole. She did as 
the snake told her, and after six months he had grown so large that he 
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the whole room. He then told her of his intention to quit her house 
for good, and said she would get something for her maintenance, if she 
brushed his body with a broom when he moved. This she did, whereupon 
gold fell from his body but when she saw it, thinking to keepdke wonder¬ 
ful reptile, she caught hold of its tail and pulled it towards her. The 
serpent, however, gave a jerk and threw her into the air, so that she 
fell on a rock at Mahon in Kumharsain and was killed. She is worship¬ 
ed there to this day. The snake afterwards settled in a ravine in Kothi, 
a village in Ivumhirsain, and lived on the milk of the cows which came 
there to drink. When the zamincldrs of Kothi saw how their milk 
went, they cut the snake in three pieces with a sword. One piece fell 
in Chathla village, where it was at once changed into an image; an¬ 
other fell in Ghunda, in Kumharsain, and the third in Pal, a village in 
Balsan, and they have all been worshipped ever since. 

The Nag Goli op Kot Khai. 

This Nag originally dwelt in Kulu where for generations he sent 
rain and sunshine in due season. But suddenly he be^an to send 
nothing but rain, so his followers one day cast his idol, imagesttud 
litter into the Sutlej, as a hint that they were no longer satisfied with 
his rule Sqm3 days later however one of his images was washed up 
on the river's bauk and there a villager from Farog found it on his 
return from a trip to Kulu. Thinking he had only found an ornam6nt, 
he passed through a hamlet where a jag was being held in honour of the 
goddess and joined in the merry-making The sacrificial victims how¬ 
ever would not shiver, even when sprinkled with water, in token that 
they were acceptable to the goddess, and when the priests consulted the 
oracle they were told by the goddess that a greater than she had cast a 
spell upon them. She also revealed the stranger's possession of the Nag 
and when a goat was sacrificed to him he lifted the spell which lay upon 
the animals and they were duly sacrificed. The villager then went 
on hi 3 way home, where he was constant in worship of the Nag but 
he kept his possession of the image secret. In those days the goddess 
was worshipped through all the countryside, but when the villager 
got home she was away on tour collecting her usual offerings, and 
when on her return journey she reached a deep ravine the rain began 
to pour in torrents and in the middle of the stream, the goddess and her 
escort were swept away by a sudden spate. She was never seen 
again, and her escort also perished. The deluge too continued, causing 
ruin of harvests and landslides until the people through the diviners 
discovered the Nag's presence in their midst. Him they installed in 
the Devi's old temple and now he oniy occasionally turns summer into 
winter or brings rain at harvest time. For long his fame extended no 
further than the adjoining villages and once a large serpent dammed up 
a narrow torrent during the rains, until its pent-up waters threatened 
to overwhelm a Thakur's castle and township though perched high 
above them.^ The villagers' own god, pre-occupied with the preserva¬ 
tion of his own shrine, was powerless to save them, so they invoked the 
aid of Nag, promising him grants oE land and ail annual festival. 
Already the waters had iuvadel their own god's temple and his idol 
had fallen on its face, when Goli Nig flew to the rescue. A ball of 
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fire smote the serpent, rent it into a thousand pieces, and released the 
stream. Goli Nag also became the patron deity of the lUnas of Kot 
Khai by a similar feat. One of them was attacked by the ruler of 
Kulii who besieged him in his fort. In. this desperate strait he sent 
for the priests of all the neighbouring gods and pledged himself to serve 
him whose priest could eat two loaves, each containing half a maund 
of barley flour. Goli N&g*s Brahman at once passed the test and him 
the Rand sent to plead his cause with the Nag. In answer to his 
prayers a great thunder cloud fell on the Kulu Raja*a camp and a flash 
of lightning blew up his magazine. As his men fled the N&g pursued 
thorn with thunderbolts and drowned many by rain spouts or the 
swollen torrents which overwhelmed them. So Kot Khai fort still 
stands on its isolated rock, a monument to Goli N%*s power. But 
the late adherence of these two states to his cult gives his first worship¬ 
pers precedence over them and so when he patronises their festivals he 
only sends his smaller images, carried in a miniature palki, while his 
tours among his senior votaries are regal progresses in which he rides 
in a pal inquin. decked with a full panoply of images and trappings. 
Once a Thakur made him and his escort prisoners and mockingly 
challenged him to fill a huge vessel with water in the drought of May. 
Not only did the Nag achieve this, but the rain changed to sleet and 
then to snow, until the hills around were capped with it. In vain 
the 'fb&kur tried to appease him with gifts. The Nfig cursed his line 
and his territories were annexed to another state. But descendants of 
its former subjects assert that the Th&kur was forgiven and that his 
gifts were accepted, as they still hang on the walls of the Nag s temple 
in token of his victory. 1 

The Snakes or Brua. 

Brua is a hamlet on the Baspa> a tributary of the Sutlej, and the 
story goes that once upon a time a man took to wife a girl from I. aunda. 
When she went to visit her mother the latter noticed that the girl looked 
thin and ill, and learnt from her that Brua, which is perched a thousand 
feet above the river, was so far from any stream that the women had 
to fetch all the water for the village from the Baspa. So she captured 
some snakes and put them in a basket which she handed to her daughter 
with injunctions not to peep inside the basket on her way back and to 
place the snakes in a corner of her lower storey. Just before she reach¬ 
ed the village however curiosity overcame her and she opened the basket. 
One snake slipped out there and befoi'e she got home two more escaped 
in a similar way. At each place streams gushed forth, and to this day 
refresh the wayfarer. At the corner of the room where she placed the 
basket on her arrival at the village a fountain sprang up so* that she no 
longer had to fetch water from the Baspa. When the other housewives 
of the village noticed that she no longer went to the river to bring* 
water they asked her why she did not go with them. I hen she told 
them all that her mother had done, and how that in the lower storey of 
her house a never-failing spring was flowing. But an ill-natured hag 
became jealous that a stranger should be spared the toil of her sisters, 
cursed her with an evil eye and hatched a plan to bring misfoitune upon 
her. She bade her offer'incense to the sacred snakes which had caused 
1 Condensed from the J Pioneer of July 6 th, 1013. 
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ifce springs to flow and told her to mix filth with oil and earth and burn 
it at the fountain. This she did aud as the smoke ascended the snakes 
swelled out in anger, growing to huge serpents, and darted to the door 
by which she was standing. In fear for her life she slashed at the 
nearest and cut it into fragments, thereby committing a grievous sm, for 
the lama* say when a snake is killed the world of serpents is plunged m 
mourning for the next 8 days, and none will taste of food. As a punish¬ 
ment the spring disappeared, but to this day grass.grows in the corner 
of the cattle-shed. The three other snakes escaped unhurt. One crossed 
the pass to Pekian where it became warder of the god Chasralu. The 
second made its way to a neighbouring village of which it became the 
god, but the third elected to remain at Brua. The girl picked up the 
remnants of the fourth aud cast them down a precipice where they re¬ 
united. This Nag, now of fabulous dimensions, climbed up the. slopes 
behind the village until it reached a plateau where it made for itself a 
lake in which it now dwells. To this lake the local deities are some¬ 
times carried and then the Nag reveals his pod-head by entering^ into 
one of the god’s diviners who becomes as if possessed. The Nag of 
Pekiftfi is a mere lieutenant of Mahasu, and not long ago the people of a 
hamlet close to Brna took their god to pay him a ceremonial visit. 
Having exchanged greetings the visitor returned across the pass in the 
great (Central chain of the Himalayas which separates Ranaur from the 
territory in which Mah dsn’s cult predominates. After his return this 
god’s diviner manifested all the symptoms of divine afflatus, and declar¬ 
ed himself to be possessed by Mahasu who had returned with the party 
and demanded a welcome and a shrine. This incident is paralleled in 
the hills by the popular belief that a powerful deity can accompany his 
female votaries to their married homes, and the adhesion of a god to a 
brother deity appears to be a mere variation of this belief. Indeed so 
frequently does'it occur that a god attaches himself as it were to the 
party which carries a brother deity back from a place of pilgtimage that 
this habit has led*to certain pilgrimages being discontinued. In the 
in illnf flifl InFiv neaks which border on Garhwal and Tibet is 
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midst of the lofty peaks which border on Garhwal and Tibet is a sacred 
sheet of water that has given birth to many gods, and during the sum¬ 
mer months it used to be a place of pilgrimage for them. The votaries 
of any snake gods that had emanated from the lake used to visit it and 
bathe their deity therein. But on several occasions it happened that when 
the pilgrims returned to theirown villages they found that the strange divi¬ 
nity had become incarnate in the person of the temple oracle who invari¬ 
ably insisted that an alien spirit from the lake had attached himself to 
his companion. As the intrusion of a new divinity in a village involves 
the erection of a new shrine to house him and heavy expense upon the 
villagers, there is considerable reluctance now to take gods to this lake 
for bathing as of yore. To this rule however the men of Sangla, 
a large village in the Baspa valley, are an exception, for they Still take 
their deity every 3rd or 4th year to his native lake and the visit in¬ 
variably results in the supernatural seizure of his diviner. Indeed the 
people are now so used to this visitation that they halt half-way on 
their return and there after the diviner has ascertained the nature and 
needs of their self-invited guest they pvopitiate him with sacrifices aud 
then beg him courteously but firmly to return whence he came. This 
lack of hospitality is justified, for the temple is already endowed with 
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so many godlings that they could not afford to entertain another. A6 
a rule the new god recognises the reasonableness of their request and 
goes in peace, but sometimes he refuses io do so, and then the people 
make a gift of him to some neighbouring hamlet Several temples t hus 
owe a minor deity to the Sangla pilgrimage, but the villagers have usually 
made it a condition of acceptance that the new-comer should remain 
subordinate to the family god, that is to say to the existing incumbent 
of their village temple/ But new deities, especially gods of position like 
Mahasu, are sometimes unwilling to accept a second place, and so the 
people of Kanaur, in a vain attempt to cheek the progress of that god, 
arc only too likely to ostracize the only community which acknowledges 
him within their borders. This ostracism rnay take the form of refusing 
to take wives from the villages in which the new god has been installed. 
But the difficulties of limiting the jurisdiction of an enterprising deity 
are increased by yet another method. Since an article once dedicated to 
a god's service remains his property for ever, it follows that if a sacred 
vessel be removed by theft or ignorance to another village the god 
goes with it and once having gained a footing in it he soon discovers 
a means of making it his permanent abode, (Condensed from the 
Pioneer of June l&th, 1913). 

The Nags in Kulu. 

In the Saraj or highlands of Kulu we find C ha maun Ndg 
worshipped at Bhunga, Once, it is said, a Brahman went to bathe 
in a hill-stream. As he bathed a huge snake came towards him, 
raised its head and declared itself to be Ses N&g, promising happiness 
and prosperity to any who might worship it. Its temple was built in 
tfie chodpar yuga and contains an idol of stone 31 feet high by ££ in 
breadth. Its manager is a Kanet of the Kashel got, but its pnjari 
is a Gautama Sarsut Brahman. This Nag seems distinct from Chamaun, 

Badi Nagan has a mandir with a Sarsut Brahman pujdri. It 
was built in the treta yuga. Once a shepherd went forth to graze 
his sheep and found a large tank whose existence he had never before 
heard of. It was revealed to him in a vision that the Nagan had come 
from Patal and that the folk should worship her. 

At Balugohar is a temple to Bald Nag hmd the following is the 
legend of its foundationOrice a Brahman of Chatarka went to 
Mandi to buy salt and on his road he found a child but four months 
old, who bade him follow it. The Brahman took it up and travelling 
all night reached Balu forest. There the child bade .him dig and he did 
so, finding a black stone linage in the sand or balu. Then the child 
disappeared, but in the morning a Kumhar came to graze his sheep in 
the forest and to him the Brahman told his tale. In a trance the 
Kumhar declared that he was himself the Nag, but the Brahman 
declared that he could not believe hi n unless the Nag bestowed a 
eon upon him. The temple, founded in the iwipar guga, contains the 
black pintfi or idol dug up by the Brahman and is ministered to by 
a Sarsut Brahman of the Gautama gdt. The appearance of the Kumhar 
(Shiva) points to a Shiva origin of the cult or an attempt to affiliate 
it to Shiva teaching. 
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Kdgs in Kithi. 

Kirtnd Ndg has a mnclir at Shiuli. He is called after the name 
of the village of Kirtha which had a tank to which thirsty kine 
used to resort, but in it lived a snake which used to suck the cows dry. 
When the owner went to kill- it, it declared it was a N&g and should be 
worshipped in order to earn blessings for the people. The people pay 
more respect to its chela or gur than they do its Brahman piijdri. 

Javu, the deaf Nag of Phati Tunau,has a curious legend. This god 
was born, at Sur&pa in Bashar, the chief of which place had a 
who was sent out one day to graze his sheep. She found a 
tank with nine flowevs. floating on its surface and, tempted 
beauty, gathered them all. But no sooner had she done 
became unconscious and so remained nine days in the 
quently she gave birth to nine gods, called Nigs, and 


daughter 
beautiful 
by their 
than she 
forest. Subse- 
bringing them 


so 


home kept themjn a basket. One day when she was sent out with 
food for the labourers in the fields, she warned her mother not to touch 
the basket, but when she had gone her mother's curiosity overcame 
her and she opened it, only to find the nine Nigs which in her fright 
she caste into the fire. All escaped unhurt, save one whose ear was 
burnt so that it became deaf. The injured Nig fled first to Tiripur 
and thence to Kharglia where a Rani’s cow stopped to give it milk. 
Then it went to Deohri Dhar where cows again yielded it their milk. 
The people of both places then began to worship it as a god. Its idol 
is of black stone, sunk in tbe ground and standing two feet high. Its 
pit fan is a Kanet, and its gur is specially reverenced because in his 
trances he gives oracles. Two fairs are held annually on the puran m ashi 
and naurdtras in Chet. The former is held at. Kliirga and the latter at 
Deohri Dlur. At these 14 he-goats are sacrificed and visitors are fed 
free. Another fair, held on the 10th and Vlth of .Teth, is frequented 
mostly by people from the surrounding States. 

Sharshai, the Ndg of Sharsha, has the following tradition :—Once 
four women went to draw water from a spring called Ndi. Three re¬ 
turned home safely, but the fourth could not recover her pitcher which 
had sunk in the spring. At its edge was a black stone image to which 
she made a vow for the recovery of her pitcher. It was at once res¬ 
tored to her, but she forgot her vow and it rained heavily for seven 
days. Then she told the people, and they brought the idol to the 
village and founded a temple in the tnta yvga. The idol is 2$ feet 
high and masks of gold and silver adorn its chariot. The temple walls 
are painted with pictures. Its pujdri is a Bbdrdwfij Brahman and only 
a Brahman is allowed to worship the god, whose gut answers all ques¬ 
tions put to the Nags and is more respected than the pujdri himself. 

Danwi N6g of Damv, a village in Manjhadesli phati, Kothi 
Nariingarh, is a brother of SarshiU Ndg. Both have Kanet puj&ris ac¬ 
cording to another account. 

Pane Ndg is also called Punun and K on gash. Once a Rdni, Bir 
Ndn, wife of theTb&kur of Rdnikofc, was told in a vision that she would 
be blessed with a son if she built a temple to the Nag at the corner of 
a tank called Punun. In the morning the Thakur saw a snake swim¬ 
ming on the surface of the tank and it told him that it had come from 
the Krukshetr, being of the Kaurava and Pdndava race. So the Thdkur 
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built a temple in which the Nig . appeared of his own accord in the 
form of a pindi of stone which still stands in it. This occurred in the 
dibdpur guga- The pvfdri is a Sarsut Brahman. 1 

The Nag Kui Kandha has several temples. 3 Sri Chand, Thikur of 
Srigarh, had a cow which used to graze at Kandha, hut was Backed dry 
by a snake. The Thdkur pursued it, bub from its hole a ptndi appeared 
and told him that it was a N%, promising that if worshipped it would 
no longer suck the cow's milk. So a temple was built to the Nag 
whose image is the metal figure of a man, one foot high. Its fair 
at Kui Kandha is held every third year on a day fixed by the votaries. 
At Srigarh it is held every year on a similar date, and at Kot& Phar 
on any auspicious day in Jeth. It also has a temple at Kan&v or 
Sriwfilsar. s Its ptijdri is a Bhardawij Brahman. This N£g also 
appears to be worshipped as Kui Kandha in Shiogi. Its temple was 
founded by a Thikur of Katabar, regarding whom a similar _ legend is 
told. The pnj'dri however is a Bbardawnj Brahman and its gvr is 
selected by the god himself who nods his assent to his appointment. 

Chamaun Nig has a temple at Kaliwan Peora. The story goes 
that once a thdkur , named Dabli, was a votary of Ham-mu. He- went 
to bathe at that place of pilgrimage, and while bathing he saw an 
image emerge from the water. It directed him that it should be in¬ 
stalled at the place inhabited only by Brahmans and blessed by the 
presence of kelo trees. Accordingly it was brought to Kaliwan where 
a temple was built. Religious importance also attaches to. the water 
from which the image emerged. The date of foundation is not 
known. ’ The temple contains the stone pindi of the god. Its affairs 
are managed by a kdrddr, by caste a Kanefc. The pnjdri is a Gaur 

1 ‘The following are the dates of the fairs of the N4g deotat in Sar&j not given in 

Annual fairs are held in Chet, during the navr&tras in Bais&ch' 
on the U&sptija in Har, on the *&g panchnn in BMdOfl, 
and in M£gh and Pbagan. The practice is to choose aus¬ 
picious days for the fairs. 

,,, A fair is held annually on 7th Bais^kh and 15th Jetli, 

The fairs are held on 20th Bais^kh and on the puranmashi in 
Bhadon every year. 

... One fair lasts from 15th Poh to 2nd Magh, another is held 
on 1st Pliagan and the third on 20th Nwan. These fairs 
are held annually. 

,, The annual fairs are held on 2nd and 3rd Asauj and at the 
Dewdli. 

... The annual fairs are held on 2nd and 12th Asauj and on 10th 
Magbar. 

, f . The fairs are held annually on the sen Icrdnts of Jeth and 
Bbddon at the Diwali. 

#M The two fairs are held, one on 1st Bh£don and the other on 1st 
Fh&gan. 

The annual fairs are held on 1st Je$b, 10th and 12th S&wan 
and on 1st Poh. 

f 

3 Temples of Kui Kan <Jha NAg are at:— 

v Tandi (in Plehi phdH)> Natauda in Phati Lot, Himri, and Rama below Katehi, and 
Plehi Dh&r in Plehi phdti *. as well as at Shiogi in Plehi phdti , at Shagogi, Kota- 
dhar, Srigarh Madhejdi, in Biungal phdti j and at Kui Kandha in Himri-Com¬ 
mon to two hothis. 

3 SriwAlsar is in JaiaurJ. kotfn and there is no temple there : Kui Kandha Nag used 
to go there, but does not now do so. 


the text s*— 
Chamaun Ndg 

Bad! N6gan 
BaiuN&g 

Kirtha Ndg 

Slmrsh&i Nag 
Paneo N&g 
Kui Kandha N&g 
Shankhd N&g 
Takrasi Nrig 
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Brahman of the BhardawAj gSt. They are not celibate. A lliog of 
milk, rice &c. is offered every morning. A Brahmbhog or free distri¬ 
bution of food is also, held in Baisakh. No other shrine is connected 
with this one. The annual fairs are held on 8th Baisakh, 1st Hap and 
on an auspicious day in Sawan. 

Shankhu Nag or. the Nag of the conch has temples at Keoli Ban, 
Ballvvali and Rupa. Once a sddhu, who was engaged in meditation 
in the Keoli forest, blew his conch and placed it on the ground. Out of 
it crept a snake and told the sadhu that he should be worshipped as a 
Nag. The conch forthwith turned into an idol of- storter The idols in 
Keoli Ban are two, one of stone 3 feet high, the other a stone pindi 
only one foot high. 

The NAg Takrasi of Takrasi cursed a ThAfeur, so that he died. The 
Ihakur s cow used to yield its milk to a stone image and when he 
went to break it, a snake sprang out to defend it The Thakur went 
hbme bnly to die, but his/cowherd worshipped the image and a temple 
is built to it. Connected with this is the shrine at Mitharsi. 

Chatri Nag was originally worshipped by the Thakur Sadhu of Slut da 
who heard a strange cry coming from a forest and going into it found a 
stone image which he brought home to worship. Its pujdri is a Kanet. 
u Snake- wonsmp -in Kuo;. 

Kothj Nagar,_ there is a -snake deity called 
Btisu N% (i/jgMd^to dwell).- The' story is that the deota BAsu 
mg ' had a wife Nagani, who, wiren -near her delivejy, took 
refuge mj, j ,n unbaked earthen... vessel. A KumhAr came And lighted 
aftre^ndejneath itj wbereupon'seveii.youBg'ones were born, who ran 
all oyer the country. Nagani.then became a woman with the tail of 
a snake; The seven sons were (1) Shirgan NAg or Sargun, who came 
®" fc hrstT? headforemost, from sir, head), and went to Jagatsukh, as did 
(2) 1 hal Nag, who lives now near the PhAl NAlAj (8) Goshali NAg 
lives at Goshal, he is also called anclha or blind because he lost an eye 
m the fire, his other name is Gautam-Rikhi; (4) KAli NAc who 
got blackened, went to RaisoD Kotbf ; and (5) Piuli (Pfli) NAg the 
‘yellow * snake, 1 was the smallest of all, and went to a village near 
Batfihar; (6) Sogu NAg went to the Sagu Khol, a precipice near Ralha : 
and (7) Dhunbal Nag (Dhum Rikhi), so called because he came out of 
the spout in the jar fi-om which smoke came, and went to Halan. It 
will be noticed that the most of these have distinct names, while the 
rest have only the names of the places in which they now live, and 
though GoshAli Nag is also called andhd, the latter name seems little 
used now. The proverb in Kuluruns: Athdra Mg, athdra Ndrain. 
so that there are in theory ten other snake temples in Kulu. BAsu 
Nag s temple is at Narain-di-dera, which looks as if NAg wei;e only 
another name for Narain. On the other hand Sir James Lyall described 
Kali Nag as leaving a standing feud with Narain, with whose sister the 
rvr 111 °^ en da J s - So whenever a fair is held in honour of 

Kali Nag the enemies fight on the mountain top and the ridge on the 
right, bank of the Beas and the deodar grove at Aramag in the Sarwari 
valley are found strewn with their iron arrows. 
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Baski Nag appears to be distinct from Basu Nag. He too bad 
seven sons, by Devi Bhotauti, his second rani. Of these sis were slain 
by Bhagbati ancl the seventh escaped to Kiani, where be lias a temple and 
is called Kiani Nag. 


Baski Nag had a brother, Tnru Nag, who has a cave upon a high 
hill. Like his brother this Nag gives rain and prevents lightning. 
He also gives oracles as to raijj, and when rain is about to fail water 
flows from his cave. 

Other 1 Nags in Kulu are Kali Nag Shirar, Bhalogu, Pbahal, 
Ramnun, and Slinkli. Another Nag is Bhalogu Nag at Dera Bbalogi 
Bhal. Iu Jalse Jalsu Nig is worshipped with Jainlu on the 2nd and 
3rd of Sawan. 

In Suket Maha Nig, the c bee 1 Nag, got his name by resuming 
Raja Sham Singh in the form of a bee : Gazetteer, 1904, p. I I. Other 
Ndgs in Mantji are Kumaru whose stone idol at ' achan goes back to 
Pandva times. It is said to avert epidemics. Barnag is important in 
Saner : Mandi Gad, p. 40. 

The Nig generally appears to be conceived of as a harmless snake, 
as distinguished from the samp or poisonous one, in the Punjab hills, 
where every householder is said to have a Nag’s image which he wor¬ 
ships in his house. It is given charge of his 
responsible that no poisonous snake enter it. No 
snake is ever made for worship. 3 

Nags in Gilgit. 

Traces of Nag-worship exist in Gilgit in the Nagis. One of these 
goddesses was Nagi Suchemi who had at Nangan in Astor a stone altar 
at the fort of Nagishi hill. A person accused of theft could take an 
oath of compurgation here. The ritual had some curious features. 
I 1 or instance, the men who attended it returned home by night and were 
not allowed to appear ‘ in daylight’ before others of the village under 
penalty of making good the loss. The case awaited the Nagi’s decision 
* for some days’ and if during that period the suspect incurred a loss of 
i The following are the dates of the fail's hold at the temples of some of these Nrga:— 


homestecui and held 
image of any such 


Basil N4g 


Pabal Nag at Bliarka Bora » M 

K4li Nag at Dera Kal ffag 

K4U N5g at Matiora in K. liar Kh&udi 
Kali Nag Shirar at Kat Kali Nag 


Piuli Nag at Batahar ljcra in K. Nagar.., 
Sargun N5g 

Ramnun Nag at Kehli Aga 
Bhukli Nag at Nandla Dera 
*i\N,Q„ 111,8 477. 


Nine days on the ihddshi of Pba-gan, one day 
on the 1st Chet, four days on the new year’s 
Bamkh, one day in A*auj. 

ICth of the lunar month of Baisakh. 

1st to 14th Asauj and Maghar, and on the 3rd, 
5th and 7th of tho light half of Sawau and 
BhMon. 

4th Baiaakh, besides a y<xg ou 5th Bliddon 

(1) 1st or naurritu iu the light half of Chet, 
(2) light half of Je$h, (3) a yag (Narmedh) 
is performed every third year in the light 
half of Sawan, (4} 1st of Magh, (5) 1st of 
Phagan, (6) 1st of Chet. 

1st of Pbagan, 1st, day of Pliag&u and 1st of 
Chet, four days in the light halt* of Chet at 
tho beginning of tie new year 

31st Bhadon to t ad Asauj. 

1st to 3rd Chet, 31st Sawkn to 3rd Bhddon and 
1st to 3rd Asauj. 

1st to 3rd Asairj and for‘two days from full 
moou day of Maghar, 
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any kind lie was adjudged guilty. 1 Nagi Soohemi’s sister is Sri Kun 
and she lived at Sbankank near Godai in Astor. To her the villagers 
used to present goats and pray for the supply of their wants, but her 
followers were forbiddeu to keep cows or drink their milk under penalty 
of loss of flock, herd or crop. 8 

Nag-worship was also known in ancient Buner. Hiiian-Tsang 
mentions tho ‘dragon lake'* on the mountain Lan-po-lo—which probably 
lay 4 or 5. miles north of Manglaur/ Legend connected it with a saint 
Sakya who married the dragon or Nag’s daughter and founded an ex¬ 
royal house of Udyana. 4 

Near Manglaur also lay a lake Worshipped as the habitation of a 
miracle-working Naga King, in whom must be recognised the Naga 
Apalala, tutelary deity of Udyana, and whose legend is connected with 
the source of the Swat river/’ 

. GtfGA AS A SNAKE’GOD. 

Under serpent-worship may be classed the cult of Guga but for no 
better reason than that he has a peculiar power of curing snake-bite. 
Of him Ibbetson® wrote as Guga Pfr, also called Zahir Pfr the ‘ Saint 
Apparent,’ or Bagarwala, he of the Bagar, from the fact that his grave 
is near Dadrewa in Bikaner, and that he is said to have ruled over the 
northern part of the Bagar or great prairies of Northern Rajputana. 
He flourished about the middle of the l’2th century. He is really a 
Hindu, and his proper name is Guga Bfr or Guga the Hero (cf. vir 
Latin). But Musalmans also flock to his shrine, and his name has been 
altered to Guga Pfr or Saint Guga, while he himself has become a 
Muhammadan in the opinion of tbe people. He is to the Hindus of the 
Eastern Punjab the greatest of the Snake kings, having been found 
in the cradle sucking a live cobra’s bead; and his chhari or switch, con¬ 
sisting of a long bamboo surmounted by peacock feathers, a coeoanut, 
some fans, and a blue flag, may be seen at certain times of the year 
as the Jogfs or sweepers 1 who” have local charge of it take it round and 
ask for alms. His worship extends throughout the Province, except 
perhaps on the frontier itself. It is probably weakest in the Western 
Plains; but all over the. eastern districts his shrines, of a peculiar shape 
and name, may be seen in almost every large village, and he is univer¬ 
sally worshipped throughout the sub-montane tract and tbe Kiingra lulls. 
There is a famous equestrian statue .of him on tho rook of Mand'or the 
ancient capital of Jodhpur. . 

In llissar he appears to be also worshipped, at Karangifuwali and 
Kagd&na, under the name, of Ram Dewa. Fairs are held at those places 
on Mdgh 10th. The legend is that Ram Dewa, a Bagari, disappeared 
into the earth alive seated on his horse and ho is still depicted on 
horse back. His cult, once confined to the Bagris, has now been adopted 
by the Jats, and Brahmans and the pujart's at these two temples belong 
to those castes respectively 

' MutyUnniad, On the Festivals and, folklore of Oily it, Asiatic Society of 

Bengal s Monographs, I, p. 103. Tho account is a little vaguo. Suchemi or Sochomi mav 
derive her name from such. ( true \ or ‘truth theclosinff/ 

* Il. } p. 111. 5 

abl/]^n? Sr0l<i De8n0 ’ N ° teS ° n tTdydna> L L A ~ 8> 1£86 > P- 661 i tho Saidgai is prob- 

‘ Sir Auriel Stein, Serindia, p. 176. 

lb., p. 13. 

lb., § 333. 


THE CULT OF GO-GA IN NOltTH-WESTERN INDIA. 

A vast body of folklore has clustered round Guga, but the 
main outlines of the story can still be traced, and will be made 
clearer by the following table of his descent and family :— 

Sawabai, sister of Jewab, brother of Nbwab. 

X X 

Baolila, sister of Kdchla 


GhSga Arjan Surjan. 

x 

Suril or Serai, daughter of Bijiglm, Ildja of Karan rup (Kararu Des in the south. 

In the following notes an attempt is made to summarise all the 
legends concerning the cult of Guga already published. To these sum¬ 
maries are appended some variants, not hitherto published. 

The Story op Gt5oA analysed. 

Two legends of Guga have been published, both in the Legends of 
the Punjab, by Sir R. C. Temple. The first is found at page l&l of 
volume I of that work, and may be analysed as follows : — 

L —Analysis of the miracle play of Guga, the lldjput of the Bdgar 

country . 

Beginning with an invocation to Sarad or Saraswati this play opens 
with a dialogue between Jewar and his queen Bdehhal, who lament that 
they have no children. Their family priest, Pandit Rangach&r, consoles 
them, saying they will have three sons, a prophecy which is not appa¬ 
rently fulfilled, as will be seen later. Meanwhile the gardener announces 
the arrival of Gorakhn&th, the saint, and Jewar goes to see him, while 
Bdchhal sends her maid to find out what has caused all the excitement. 
The maid, Hira Dei, hears that it is due to the arrival of Gorakhnath 
from the door-keeper, and takes Bdchhal to visit the saint. 

The plot here is obscure. B&chhal begs the saint to vouchsafe her 
a son, hut he makes no promise, and the scene changes abruptly. Kach- 
hal, who is undoubtedly Bachhabs sister, enters and conspires with her 
slave-girl to visit the saint too. But when she goes to Gorakhnath, he 
detects her evil heart, and refuses her request for a son. 

According to the published text Kfichhal, however, persists in her 
prayer, to which the saint assents, but I take it that Bachhal is meant— 
on page 138 of the text. However this may be, Bachhal again comes 
to the saint (see page 137) and he appears to tell her that she is not 
destined to have & son. But all this part (up to page 138) is very obscure, 
and only intelligible in the light of other versions. To resume— 

Kaehhal appears on the scene, and is promised two sons, which she 
will bear if she eat two seeds, according to the ordinary version, but in 
this text (page 189) the saint merely gives her two flowers. 

Again the scene changes so abruptly as to suggest that the text is 
very incomplete, and Bdchhal appears and receives a promise that she 
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too shall have a son, but the saint curses K&chhal for her deceit, and de¬ 
clares that she shall die at the birth of her twins, and that they shall only 
live 1 & years. K&chhal now appeal’s on the scene no more, and it may 
be convenient to pause here and note what other versions say about her. 

Sir Richard Templets text assumes that Kachhal is Bdchhal's co- 
wife, and this appears to be by far the commonest version. But in 
another account I find Kachhal represented as the wife of Newar, brother 
of Jewar. This idea I believe to be a late addition to the story, but that 
is a point for further discussion. 

KiSchhal's conduct is much more lucidly set forth in other versions. 
According to them she learns that the saint has given Bachhal an ap¬ 
pointment for the evening, at midnight one at least says, and she man¬ 
ages to borrow her sisters clothes, on some pretext not explained, and 
personates her before the saint, receiving his gift of the twins. Various 
other details are added, as that Bachhal serves the saint for six months 
before she can induce him to promise her a son, and' so on. 


To return now to our published text. We find (page 148) that 
Jewaris sister, Sabir Dei, by name, makes mischief. She poisons Jewar's 
mind against his wife, and eventually he sends her away to her father's 
house at Ghazni. 1 On the road the cart, in which Bachhal is riding, is 
halted for the midday rest, and the oxen are taken out, whereupon a 
snake bites them both and they die. This introduces snakes into the 
drama. 

Guga now makes himself heard, and his power over snakes felt, 
though lie has yet to be born. Bachhal weeping at the loss of the oxen 
falls asleep, and in a dream Guga directs her to cut a branch from a ntm 
tree, and calling on Gorakbn&tli to heal the oxen. Oil awaking B&chhal 
does so, prays to Goraklinatb, repeats the charms for the 8 kinds of 
snakes and sings the praises of the charmer. The oxen are forthwith 
cured and come to life again. y 

In our present text Bdclibal goes on to Gajiri Fort, as Ghazni is 
called on page 155, and falls into her mother's arms. She tells her all 
her story, and adds the curious detail that though IS months have 
elapsed, Guga is not yet horn. Guga again speaks, and protests that he 
will be for ever disgraced if he is born in his maternal grandfather's 
house, an idea which is quite new to me. In the Punjab it is the rule, 
at least in certain parts, for a wife to go to her parents' home for her 
first confinement. 2 He implores tHerri to show his father some great 
miracle in order that he may take back his mother. 

1 Gajni or (Kjnipur, the ancient name of Rawalpindi, may be indicated; not 
Ghazni—which was then Muhammadan. 

a I)r, Hutchison notes:—‘The explanation probably is that from ancient times till 
quite recently no Rajput maiden after marriage might ever again ^ return to her father’s 
heme. And under no circumstances might she or ter husband be in any way indebted, to 
his hospitality—not. even for a cup of cold water. This custom wa^abandoned within the 
last 10 or 15 years chiefly, I believe, on the initiative of the Maharaja of Kashmir. Even 
at the wedding in Novem mr 1915 the Maharaja had all supplios for himself and his special 
attendants—even to their drinking water—sent from Jammu. The bridegroom and his 
friends were of course the guest i of the Chamba State as well as the general company of 
wedding guests,” 
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- Gfiga's legend analysed. 

Again we have an abrupt change of scene, and find ourselves back 
in Jewar's palace. Jewar laments his harshness towards Baclibal, and 
his wazir advises him to depute him to fetch her back. The wazir sets 
out to Gajm, where he is met by the king Chandavbhln, who, we 
thus learn, is Baclihal’s father, and Jewar takes Bachhal back with him 
without any miracle or fuss of any kind, an instance of the playwright's 
entire lack of literary skill. 

On their return to Je war’s capital, a place called Gard DarSra latex- 
on in the poem, Guga is at last horn at midnight on the 8th-9tli of 
Bhadon. Pandit Rangaehar thinks this an auspicious date, and avers 
that Guga’s votaries will use fans of flowers and blue flags, which they 
of course do, and all the land of Bagar rejoiced Raj A Jewar bids his 
wazir acknowledge Gdga as his heir by putting on him the sign of 
royalty, although Kachhal’s twins had presumably been born before 
Guga. However this may be, I take it that bv putting on the .sign of 
royalty can only be meant the mark which would make Guga the tika 
or heir-apparent to Jewar. But it is important to note that Jewar for 
some reason or other hesitates to make this order, and after Guga’s 
birth two months elapse before he is thus recognized. ° 

A considerable period, nearly 12 years at least, now elapses, and in 
the next scene we find Guga out hunting. Tortured by the heat he 
rides up to a well and asks a Brahman woman to give him some water 
to drink, but she refuses on the ground that her pitcher is an earthen 
one and would be defiled, apparently, if he were to drink from it. Guga, 
vexed at her refusal, invokes Gorakhnlth and shoots an arrow, where¬ 
with he breaks both the Brahman woman’s pitchers, so that the water 
drenches her body. 1 Weeping, she curses Guga, and his children, but 
Bachhal endeavours to atone for the insult. Why the insult was such 
an inexpiable one is not clear. 

Again the scene changes and we see Raja Sanja send out a priest 
to find a match for his daughter Chhariyll or Si rial as she is more 
usually called.^ This priest, Gunman by name, comes to Jewar’s city 
and solicits Guga’s hand in due form, which is bestowed on Chhariyal. 
But at this point Bachhal breaks in with a lament for the ill-timed 
death of Jewar, and on hearing of that event Rajd Sanja, in alarm at 
evil omen, breaks off the engagement 

Bachhal is greatly distressed at this breach of faith, and on learning 
the cause of her grief Guga goes to the forest, and there sings the mode 
of defiance and war. His flute-playing charms the beasts and birds of 
the forest. Blsak Nig, the king of the Snakes, sends his servant Tatig 
Nig to see who it is. 

1 Whether this is a rain-charm or not I am unable to say. A similar hut expander! vor- 
sion of the rite occurs in the legend ef Raja Rasrilu, who first Croaks the pitchers of the 
women of the city with stones. They complain to Sitlivahan who bids them use pitchers of 
iron, but these he "breaks with his iron-tipped arrows.-— Legends of the Punjab, I, pp. 
0-7. Apparently a fertility charm is hinted at. Possibly a man who could succeed in 
breaking a jar of water poised on a woman's head once acquired a right over her. According 
to Aryan usage a al ave might he manumitted by his owner pouring over his bead a pot of 
water, with gram and flowers, and the custom of pouring out water was observed in all 
ceremonies accompanying the transfer of property ; for instance it took place when land 
was sold, and when a father hand id over his daughter to her husband. Witnesses toj were 
examined before a fire and a jar of water. See Barnett's Antiquities of India, pp. 128 and 
126. We find the custom again in the Bum legend*—see., infra - current in the Simla Hills, 
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Guga informs Tatig- Nag that he is the grandson of Raja Amar, 
and that his village is Gat'd Datura: he adds his name of Guga was 
given him by Gorakhnath, but says nothing- about its popular form 
■ gugal, bdellium, a plant commonly used for incense. lie tells, however, 
of the broken betrothal, aud Basak places Tatig' Nag’s services at his 
disposal. 

Guga accordingly sends Tatig Nag to Dhupnagar, a place across 
7 rivers, where Sirial, as she is now called, lives in the country of Kara, 
whose patron goddess is Kamachhya, and whose people are great wizards. 
At Dhupnagar Tatig Nag finds Sirial in her garden, and, assuming the 
guise of a Brahman, he gains access to her, then suddenly resuming his 
own form of a snake he bites her, while she is bathing in the tank. 
But it is perhaps important to note that he only succeeds at his second 
attempt, for on first resuming his snake’s form he climbs a tree aud 
thence attempts to bite Sirial, but is detected by her before he can 
effect his object. 

A maid hastens to inform Sanja of his daughter’s peril, and Tatig 
Nag, again taking the form of a Brahman, goes to the palace, where he 
asks the panhirt (or female water-carrier) who appears to be the maid- 
of-all-work there, what has happened. She tells him aud he sends her 
bo tell the Raja that a snake-charmer has come. When ushered into the 
Raja’s presence, Tatig Nag exacts,a promise in writing that the betroth¬ 
al shall be carried out if Sirial recovers, and then cures her, taking- a 
branch of the nvm tree, and using charms, but showing practical ability 
by sucking all the poison down into her big toe. Sanja does not openly 
repudiate his promise, but fixes the wedding 7 days ahead, yet in spite 
of the shortness of the time Guga is miraculously transported to Dhup- 
uagar in time for the nuptials, with an immense retinue which it almost 
ruins Sanja to entertain. S [rial takes a tender farewell of her mother 
and on reaching Gard Darera is presented to Bachhal by Gorakhnath. 

We now come to the last act in the drama. Guga goes to see bis 
twin cousins, Arjan and Surjan, the sons of Kachhal They, however, 
demand a moiety of the property, but Guga objects to any partition. 
Then they persuade Guga to go out hunting with them, and treacher¬ 
ously attack him, but Guga slays them both, and returns home with 
their heads tied to his horse’s saddle. He then returns home and shows 
the heads to Bdchhal, who upbraids him for his deed, and says:—‘See 
me no more, nor let me see you again.’ Guga takes her at her word, aud 
appeals to the Earth mother to swallow him up. But the Earth refused 
on the curious ground that he is a Hindu aud should be burnt, only Mu¬ 
hammadans being buried. So she advises him to go to Rattan H6ji and 
learn of him the creed of Islam. Now Haji Rattan was a Muham¬ 
madan of Bhatinda, but the Earth is made to direct Guga to Ajmer. 
Thither Guga goes, meets the Haji and Klnvaja Khizr, the Muham¬ 
madan water-spirit, and from the former learns the Musalman creed. 
He then returns to Gard Darera where the Earth receives him. This 
ends the play. 

The song of Guga given in Volume III of the Legends of the 
purports to be a historical poem, though its history is somewhat 
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The Bijnot version. 

mixed. It plunges in median res, commencing with a fuller and very- 
interesting account of the quarrel between Gug*a and his twin 
cousins. 

In the first place, we notice that B&chhal has adopted Arjan and 
Surjan, who ask :^ Are we to call thee Mother or Aunt? Thou art 
our Alarm M man, i. e. adoptive mother/ 1 Do the cousins base 
their claim to a moiety of the property on this adoptive relationship? 
I think the answer must be ‘ye s.' Bachhal urges Gug*a to make them 
his land-brothers, 2 but describes them as her sister's sons. Guga retorts 
that they are not the sons of his father's brother, a statement which 
is quite irreconcilable with the idea that they are the sons of Newar, 
Jewar's brother, alluded to above. It seems clear that for some reason 
or other the twins are of doubtful or extraneous paternity. 

The twins, however, are bent on enforcing their claim, and they: 
set out for Delhi. In response to their appeal, the emperor Ffroz Shan 
takes a large force to reduce his contumacious feudatory to obedience. 
Guga, taunted by Sinai, goes forth to fight, with all the ceremony of 
a Rajput warrior. But, interesting as this passage is, we need not 
dwell upon it, as it does not affect the development of the plot. After 
a Homeric combat, Guga slays the sons of his mother's sister, defeats 
Firoz Shah, and returns to his palace. There Bachhal meets him and 
demands news of the twins. Guga^ says he has no news, but even¬ 
tually shows her their heads tied to his horse's saddle, whereupon she 
bids him show his face no more. 

A third version is current in the Bijuor District of the United 
Provinces, and was published in the Indian Antiquary. 

The Bijnor version. 

Under Pritlrn Raja, Chauhan, of Delhi, there ruled in Mfo*u-d<$sa, 
now called the Bagar, a king named Nar Singh or Mar Singh (called 
Amar Singh further on), whose family stood thus : 

Amar Singh K&nwar Pal of Sirsa Patau in Bijnor. 

Jewar Bachhal. 


Guga. 

As he had no son Jewar practised austerities in the forest, while 
B&clihal fasted and so on at home. Gorakhnath, accompanied by Kami 
Pawa, bis senior disciple, came to her palace, and was about to depart 
when K&m Pawa warns Bachhal that she may waylay him. Achhal, 
her sister, overhears this, and with her face veiled, stops Gorakhnath 
when about to start, and receives from him two barley-corns, which 
she is to wash and eat at once. When Bachhal appears on the scene, 

1 Yet, wo are assured, the phrase dharm bdp is never used for adoptive father. 

2 Por the bhum bhdt or earth brother in Karnal see infra, under fictitious kinship, 
A stranger might be adopted as a bhum bkdi, but by no doing he lost all rights in his 
natural family— Karnil Gazetteer, 1890, p. 138. The story points to a conflict between 
the agnatic and cognatic principles. 
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The Bijnor version> 

Gorakh lias her beaten, but K6m Pawd protests, and induces Gorakli 
to go to Bhagwdn, who says that Bfichhaf is not destined to bear a 
sou. Gorakh replies that be is well aware of that, and that is just 
why he has come. So Bliagwan rubs some of the dirt out of his head, 
and Backhal divides it into four parts, giving* one to a Brabmani, one 
to a sweeper's wife, a third to a gray mare, and keeping the fourth for 
herself. All four females, hitherto barren, now become fruitful. 1 

Amar Singh's mind is now set against Bdchhal, and he sends 
her to Kumar P&l (Kauwar Pal ?) At the end of seven months Guga 
complains that he will be called Nan war, if he is born in hie maternal 
grandfather's house, so he tells Bachhal to make the crippled carpenter 
build her a cart, which is achieved, 

On the road back to Jewar's capital, Guga makes Raj& Vdsfifei 
acknowledge his power by pei'forming Jcanihtri, a form of worship to 
Fatima,^ Finally in d ie course, Guga is born as Z&hir Pir, simultane¬ 
ously with Nara Sinha Panre to the Brahmam, Patiyd Chamdr to the 
sweepress, and Bachrii, the colt, to the mare. 

One day Gfiga goes to Bundi and finds Surail, king Sanjai's 
daughter, in the garden. He plays dice with her and finally wins her. 
But when Sanjai sends the signs of betrothal Arjan and Surjan object 
that, owing to an old feud with Bundi, it cannot be accepted. In this 
Amar Singh agrees, but Guga insists on its acceptance, and eventually 
says the wedding procession will start on the 9th of Bhddou badi. 
Meanwhile as Amar Singh will not go, Bdchhal tries to get her 
father to attend the wedding, but he declines. It appears that by 
this time Jewaris dead, and so Guga falls back on Gorakh, who calls 
him ‘ Mm Pawn's brother, Z&hir Pfr/ an unexplained title. 

After his marriage, while out hunting one day, Guga shoots a 
deer, but Arjan and Sitrjan claim it. Then they say that half the 
kingdom is theirs > because their mother and Giiga’s were sisters ! They 
also claim Surail because to them Bundi had sent the signs of betrothal 
and not to. Guga, a fact not stated before. They then complain to 
Pirthvi R&jd, and he sends an army to help them, but Guga kills 
Surjan with an arrow, whereupon Arjan cries Wee a child , and so 
Guga bills him too. On his return Guga tries to put his mother off, but 
at last he shows her the heads and challenges her to say which is which. 
Reproached by her Guga makes for the forest. In Sdwan, when 
newly-wed brides dress up in their best and swing, Surail weeps, and 
Guga says to his steed Let us go and see thy brother's wife, who 
is weeping fox thy brother." 8 

, * This sce_ne viridly recalls the piece of Greeco-Buddhist sculpture in the Lahore Museum 

f°T med th foef U ^ 1€ct ^ 0f Dr - Vo 8 Qr » P a P er ^ the Journal of the Punjab Historical 
So *\ ei M» hPP* 135*40 There we hare the mare with her foal, the woman with her 
cmici, and the groom with some horses' heads. The simultaneous birth by similar miracu- 
hlB brotliers and attendants, and even the animals who serve him is a 
in folk ' lor . e . whlch woul(1 ft PP« ar to be derived from the Buddhist teaching that 

v/ S a J\ n stance of its occurrence will he found in the legend of 

Magneshwar from the Simla Hills— infra. 6 

a In which males have no part. 

mematinfseTf 9 Bachr4, he was in a 36w C,llga ’ s brotl,or < 90 b y ‘ % Mother * 
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The Sirsa and Ndliha versions. 

But the guard refuses him admittance. Surail dreams that helms 
come, and lets him in, hut he jumps his home over the roof. At last 
one day BAchhal comes in and before her Guga veils his face. As he 
rides off Surail overtakes him and seizes the "reins of his horse. Then 
at last Zaliir Diwan bethinks him of Gorakh, and descends below the 
earth, at Zdhir Ducan ke nand Jed, w/<ir& Icherd, “ the deserted mound 
of the maternal grandfather of Zahir Diwan,” whioh lies 9 Us from 
Nur and 27 from I-Iissar. 

. % ,1; M . i , * : ' r fCrS'* * 1 i * » 1 ;{; j 1 »'* /, >\ v' 

The RijrtjTANA vbrsiox. 

According to Tod 1 Giiga was the son of Vacha Cbauh&n, Raja of 
Jan gal Des, which stretched from the Sutlej to Mariana, and whoso 
capital was at Meliera, or Guga kit Main, on the Sutlej. Guga, with 
his 45 sons and 60 nephews, fell in defence of his capital on Sunday, the 
9th of the month- 9 Oaths are sworn on his sale a. His steed, Jav* 
adia, was born of one of the two barley-corns which Guga gave his 
queen. The name is now a favourite one for horses. 

A VARIANT FROM SlllSA. 

Another account from Sirsa gives the following as Quga’s 
pedigree ;— 

Umar {sic), Chauhan, a chieftain of Bagair in Bikaner. 

Jhewar x Bachlial. 

Ugdi-Guga, who was born at Dadr<5ra, in Bikaner, about 50 
miles from Sirsa, and who flourished as late as the time of Aurangzeb 
(1658—1707). 

Bachhal served Gorakh uath for 12 years, but Kachhal, her sister, 
by deceit obtained the gift of twins, so Gorakh gave Bachlial some 
gvgal as a special mark of his favour. Kachhal’s sons demanded a 
share of the inheritance, and Aurangzeb sent a force to aid them, but 
Guga compelled them to retreat to Bharera in. Bikaner. Thence they 
raided Guga’s cattle, and the herdsman - Mohan’s wife tells B&chha. 
She rouses Gdgafrom his siesta, and he goes forth to seek revenge. He 
slays Arjan with his lance, Surjan with his sword. Javadia, when cut 
in two, is put together again. On his return home Bachlial with¬ 
holds water, from him, until thirst compels him to confess that he has 
killed his cousins. lUchhal then curses him (which seems very unfair, 
seeing that she sent him out to punish the raiders). Guga then turns 
Muhammadan, and sinks into the earth at Mori, 24 miles from Sirsa. 
At this place and at Dadrera fairs are held on Bhadon 8th-9tk. Guga 
was faithful to his wife for 12 years, and visited her nightly, until Ins 

mother caught him and upbraided him for lack of filial affection ! t 

' 

A VARIANT FROM THE STATE. 

According to a version of the legend current in Nabka, Guga was 
born at Dar^ra in Bikaner territory ; and was the son of lUja Invar, a 

1 Rajasthan, II, 413. For further data from Tod see p. 16 post. 
a A day hold sacred to the manes of Guga throughout- Rajputuna, especially in the 
desert, a portion of which is still called Guga-Lvthal. 
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Ndbha and Gurgdon versions. 

Cliauban Rdjpufc. The story runs that Gorakhndtli came to the Raja's 
garden, where be lit a fire and subsequently bade his disciple Ogar take 
some bhabut (ashes) from his wallet and scatter them over the trees and 
plants which had hll dried up. The ashes caused them to bloom again. 
Jiwar's queen Bdchhal seeing this begged the saint to bestow children 
upon her. But after serving him for la years, on the very day that her 
prayer was to be granted, Aohlial borrowed her clothes and went to 
Gorakhndth from whom she received two barley-corns. She gave 
birth to twins in due course, but meanwhile Bdchhal had to serve the 
saint for yet another 12 years, after which period he went in search of 
a son for her. With Shiva he went to Raja Bdsak, who had 101 sons, 
and asked him for one of them, but his queen refused to give up a 
single one of them. This incensed the Rdja who foamed at the mouth, 
and Goraklinath promptly saturated some gugal in the saliva. This 
(jugal he gave to Bachhal, and she ate some of it herself and gave the 
rest to her Brahman's and sweeper’s wives, aud a little to her mare. 
Bdchhal in due course gave birth to Guga, the Brahmam to Ndrsingh, 
the sweepress to Bhaju, and the mare to a blue colt. 

When Guga grew up, the sons of his mother's sister claimed a 
share of his father's estate, but this he refused them. They appealed 
to the court, aud a force was sent against Guga. In the fight which 
ensued, Ndrsingh aud Bhaju were both killed, but Guga cut off the 
twins’heads aud took them to his mother. She drove him from her 
presence and he went 12 kos into the jungle, and dismounting from his 
horse found an elevated spot, whence lie prayed to the earth to swallow 
him up. She replied that as he was a Hindu she could not do so. 
Instantly the saints, Khwaja Muhi ud-din, Ratn Haji and Milan 
S&hib, appeared and converted him to Isldm. Guga then recited the 
Mima and hid himself In the earth. His tomb is shown on the spot 
and an annual fair is held there on the 9th badi Bhadon. Its guardians 
are Muhammadan Edjputs, but Muhammadans are said not to believe 
that Guga was a Muhammadan, though some low-caste Muhammadan 
tribes believe in him too. Many people* worship him as king of the 
snakes, and sweepers recite liis story in verse. It is said that Hindus 
are not burnt but buried after death within a radius of 12 ko» from 
hie shrine. 1 Close by it is the tomb of Ndrsiugli at which libations 
of liquor are made : and that of Bhaju, to whom gram and he- 
buffaloes are offered. 

A NEW VERSION FROM Gt’fcOAON. 

At Daruhem in the llissar District lived Jewar, a Chauhan R&jput 
of the middle class. 9 He and Bdclila his wife had to lament ^that 
they had no son, and for 12 long years Bachla served Sada Nand, 
a disciple of Gorakhndtli, without reward. Then Sada Nand left 
the village and Gorakhndtli himself came there, whereon Jewar's garden^ 

, Mr Lonmvortli Dames suggest* that the prevalence pf burial among the Bis tools, 
who are found °in the very tract, the Itttgor, referred toft the legends of Gilga, must 
be connected with the legend. 

8 Other accounts make Jewar a king who ruled at Dardrera. A few miles distant from 
his capital lay the Dhaulf Dharti or ‘ grey land/ a dreary forest, in which Gaga is said to 
havo spent his days. 
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in which the trees and flowers had died of drought, bloomed again. 
Bdchla hearing of this miracle went to visit the Jogi who seeing 
a woman coming closed his eyes and remained silent, Sada Nand, 
however, was in his train and told her of his Guru's power. At 
last Bachla contrived to touch • the bell which hung in his tent rope, 
whereupon the Jogi opened his eyes and asked why she had waited 
upon him. In reply to her petition he declared that she was not 
destined to have a son. Despite her disappointment Biichla served 
him for 12 full years. 

Bachla's sister, Kachla, was not on good terms with her so she 
disguised herself in her sister's clothes, and appeared before the Jogi 
to pray for a son. Gorakhndth pierced her disguise, but neverthe¬ 
less gave her two barley-corns to eat, as a reward for her long service, 
and promised her two sons. Kachla now returned in triumph to her 
sister and told her that the Jogi was about to depart, whereupon Bachla 
hastened to see him and stopped him on his way. He declared that he had 
already granted her prayer, and thus Bachla learnt that her sister had 
supplanted her. Recognising her innocence the Jogi now gave her a 
piece of gtigal out of his wallet, saying she would attain her desire by 
eating it. 

AX the end of seven months Savverai, Jewar's sister, discerned her 
pregnancy and complained to him of her suspected infidelity. Jewar 
would have killed her, but for the entreaties of her maid, Sawaldah, 
who vouched for her innocence. Nevertheless Jewar beat her and 
drove her from his house. Bichla then went in a cart to her parents' 
house at Sirsa, but on the way she passed a serpent's hole wherein dwelt 
Basak, the Snake King. Hearing the cart rattle by, Basak told his queen 
that in the womb of the woman sitting in the cart lay his enemy. 
At her behest he bade his paroMt (?) bring Astik, his grandson, and him 
Basak commissioned to bite Bachla. But as he raised his head over 
the cart Bachla struck him down with her fist. Astik, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in biting one of her oxen who drew the cart at the midday halt. 
Bdchla cried herself to sleep at this misfortune, but in a dream a boy 
bade her tie the ddrd on her head to the head of the dead ox, She did 
so, and this brought the animal to life again. 

Bdehla soon reached her parents' house in safety, but there she 
again saw in a dream a boy who bade her return to her husband's house, 
otherwise her child's birth would be a disgrace to her and her family. 
So to Darukera she returned, and there Jewar grwe her a ruined hut 
to live in and bade his servant not to help her. 

At midnight 1 on Bhddon 8th Guga was born, and at his birth the 
dark house was illumined and the old filind midwife regained her sight. 
Jewar celebrated the event, and gave presents to all his menials. Guga, 
it is said, in a dream bade his mother make the impression of a hand, 
fhdpt on the door of the hut to avert all evil. 

When he had grown up Gdga married Serai. His twin cousins 
Hid all they could to prevent this match, but Narsingh Ur and Kaila 

1 On Tuesday, the 9th of Bh vlou, iu Samtnt 563, Vikramajifc, in the reign of J3Ui 

rithdra, 
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Ur 1 ' assisted him. Another version is that the twins attempted 
to trick lUj/i Sindha into giving Serai to them instead of to Guga. 
One day on his return from hunting he saw Naru, the wife of his 
parokit, drawing water from a well, and, as he was thirsty, he bade 
herv give him some to drink. Thinking he spoke in jest she was gornc 
away without doing* so, when he shot an arrow at her pitcher, which 
was broken and all her clothes drenched with the water. 

Eager to revenge this insult the parokit demanded a whole village 
as las fee for services at Guga's wedding. This Guga refused, as he 
had already, given the Brahman 101 cows, and on his persisting in the 
demand Guga struck him with his wooden shoes. Thereupon the 
Brahman went to Gug'a/s cousins and urged them to demand a partition 
of the joint estate. Guga told them they could have full enjoyment of 
the whole property, but at a sign from the Brahman they persisted in 
tbeir demand for its divisiou. Guga accordingly bade Nfeingh Mr, his 
iamiliai, seize the twins and re-cast them into prison, but at his mothers 
intercession they were released. 2 Instigated, however, by the Brahman 
they went to lay their suit before Pirtlu Raj, king of Delhi, and he 
deputed his officer, Gang-a Ram, to effect the partition. But Guo-a 
having had Gauga Ram beaten and his face blackened turned him out 
of the city. 

This biought Pirtlu Raj on to the scene with an army, but when 
. he bade the parokit summon Guga that mischief-maker advised the 
king to seize Guga's cows and detain them till nio-ht.fnll s™;,.,, 



A shepherd, who had witnessed Guga’s disappearance, brought the 
news to Bachla, who with his wife went to tho c «of iw u, r. .1 



TabrindC or Tabarlnndi. 
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spear. Next morning she told her old nurse. Sandal, of the dream and 
was advised by her to pass the rest ,of her life in devotion. As a reward 
her prayers were heard and the Almighty bade Guga visit his wife every 
night at midnight. Guga obeyed, but stipulated that his mother 
should not hear of his visits. Once, however, at the tij festival in 
Sawan all the women, dressed in their finest clothes, went to Bicbla to 
ask her to permit Gtiga’s wife join iu the festivities, and Bachla sent 
a maid to cali ber. She came, putting off all her ornaments, &e,—which 
she was wearing in anticipation of G figa’s visit,—but the girl told 
Bachla what she -had seen. Bachla, suspecting her daughter-in-law’s 
fidelity to Gug-a’s memory, urged her to tell her all, and when she refused 
to reveal the truth, beat her. Under the lash she disclosed Guga’s visits, 
but stilt Bachla was incredulous and exacted a promise that she 
should herself see Gaga. Next night Guga came as usual, and Bachla 
ran to seize his horse’s bridle, but Guga cast his mantle on the ground 
and hade .her pick it up. As she stooped to do so, he put spurs to his 
horse, reminding her of her own command that he should show his face 
to her no more, and disappeared. 

Thus ends the legend of Guga- It is added that when Muhammad 
of Ghor reached Daruhera on his way to Delhi, the drums of his army 
ceased to sound. And hearing the tale of Guga the invader vowed to 
raise a temple to him on the spot if he returned victorious. Accordingly 
the present: viori at Daruhera was erected by the king. 

In his Custom and- Myth Mr. Andrew Lang remarks that there 
are two types of the Cupid, Psyche, and the 1 Sun-Frog ’ myths, one 
that of the woman who is forbidden to see or to name her husband ; the 
other that of the man with the vanished fairy bride. To these must 
now be added a third variant, that of the eon who is forbidden to see his 
mother’s face, because he has offended in some way. Again Mr. Lang 
would explain the separation of the lovers as the result of breaking a 
taboo, or law of etiquette, binding among men and women, as welfas 
between men and fairies. But in the third type of these myths this 
explanation appears to be quite inadequate, as the command to Guga 
that he shall see his mother’s face no more must, I think, be based upon 
some much stronger feeling than mere etiquette. 

G.tjOA in K UT.U. 

Guga was killed by the dains. He will re-appear in the 
fold of a cow-herd, who is warned that the cattle will be frightened 
at his re-appearance, and that he must not use his mace of 30 maunds. 
When luj appears, however, the cattle are terrified and the cow-herd 
knocks him on the head with his mace. Hence Guga only emerges 
half-way from the earth. His upper half is called Zahir Pir and his 
lower Lakhdfita. The former is worshipped by Muhammadans and the 
latter by Hindus. 

Guga’s pedigree in Knltt is given th«s 
Bfu'lila, sister to Kichla. 


Giiga Gugri .Jaur 
1 Doubtless a diminutive of .Taur. 


——i 

Jareta . 1 
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The two brothers looted a cow, called Gogo, which belonged to 
Brahma, and tins led to their fight with Guga. In Guga's temple 
(maMn) at Sultinpur, which belongs to ChamSrs, Guga and his water 
Tribal are mounted on horses and Gogri on a mare while Ndr Singli, 
Kaila Bir and Gorakhn&th are on foot. 

Tats cult op Mundlikh. 

The deified hero of the Mundlfkh cult in Chamba is doubtless 
the valiant Rajput champion, Guga, Chauhdn? who lived at Garb 
Bandera, near Bindraban, in the time of Pirthvi Rtfj, the last, 
Hindu King of Delhi, A. D. 1170—93. Guga is said to have fought 
many battles with the Muhammadans, and in the last his head was 
severed from his body, heuce the name Mundlikh from munda head, and 
l m a line. He is said to have continued fighting without the head, 
and by some to have disappeared in the ground, only the point of his 
spear remaining visible. The legend is sung to the accompaniment of 
music by the hill bards, and with such pathos that their audiences are 
often moved to tears. Mundlfkh's death is,supposed to have taken place 
on the ninth day of the dark half of the moon iu Bhidon, and from that 
date for eight days his shrada, called Guggnaih, is yearly observed at his 
shrines. He is represented by a stone figure of a man on horseback, 
accompanied by similar figures of his sister Guggari, a deified heroine, 
his teazle, Kailu, and others. The rites of worship are muoh the same 
as at Devi temples. 

Mundlikh has a mandar at Garb in parqana Tfsa, another at Pale- 
war in Sahu, and Gugga Mundlfkh-Siddha has one at Shalu in Himgari. 
The temples are of wood and stone. 

The images are of stone, but vary in size and number, that at Garb 
being about a foot high, and that of Palewar containing four idols 
mounted on horseback, while at Shalu, Gugga Mundlfkh is represented 
by the statue of a body of twelve. There are no incumbents at Garh, 
but at Palewar the chela and pujara are weavers, in whose families the 
offices are hereditary. Guga’s chela and pujdra are Chamars, and 
their offices are also hereditary. The Mundlikh of Garh goes on tour 
for sight days after the Janam Ashtami in Bhadon. He of Palewar 
goes on tour for three days after, and Giiga's chain and umbrella 
(chhatar) are paraded through the villages for the eight days after the 
janam Ashtami. 

Ran& Mundlfkh, otherwise called Guga Chauhan, was a RAjput, 
Chief whose kingdom called Garh Dadner is said to have been near 
Bindraban. His father's name was Devi Chand and his mother's 
Bachila. His parents had been married a good many years, but no 
son had been born to them, and this was a cause of grief, especially to 
the wife. One day while using the looking glass Bachila noticed that 
her hair was becoming grey, and overcome with sadness she burst into 
toars. Her husband coming in at the moment asked her the reason of 
her grief, and she told him that all hope of offspring had died out iu 

1 Vide Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. xiv, pp. 81-Si, and xvii, p. 169. Jay a 
Chandra, the last Rdjd of Kanaiyj, was also called Mundlikh by the Ck&uhrin bards. He 
fell in battle with the Muhammadans, A. D. 1194. Vide also lyangfa Gazetteer, p. 102. 
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heart. If no .one was born whiles she was yuung how could she expect 
now that age- was stealing over her. The husband fried to comfort 
her, but she refused tojae^comforted, and insisted on leaving the palace 
and retiringlnto the jungles to practise tajias or self-mortification, in 
the hope of thereby having a' son. Thus 12 years went past and 
IMehila was reduced, to a shadow of .herself by her austerities; One 
day a visitor came to her lmt and announced himself as Jogf Gorakh¬ 
nath, He asked why she was undergoing such self-denial and she 
replied that he might judge for himself as to the cause of her distress. 
As the wife of a Rajput" chief she had all things—money, jewellery 
and position—hut all these were held in light esteem for no son had 
eome to bless their name. He replied that her tapas had earned its 
reward, and that she should return to her home and come to him in 
three days when the boon she craved would he granted. Bachila then 
went hack to her palace and told her story which caused much rejoic¬ 
ing. Now Bdeliila had a sister name Kachila, the wife of the Rdja of 
Grarh Mdlwa, and she too was childless. On hearing of her sisters return 
Kdchila at once came to visit her and on learning of the promised boon 
from Gorakhnath she determined to secure it for herself, by personating 
her sister. Having purloined Bachila's clothes and jewellery she on 
the following day—one day before the appointed time—presented herself 
before the saint and demanded the boon. He found fault with her for 
coming before the time, but she said she could not wait longer, and that 
he must give what he had to give now. Accordingly he handed to her 
two barley seeds and told her to go home and eat them ancl two sons 
would be born to her. This she did, and in due time her sons—Arjah and 
Surjan—were born. 

On the day fixed by the Jogf, Bachila presented herself before him 
and craved the boon promised. Gorakhndtb, not knowing of the deceit 
practised on him, blamed her for coming again, after having already 
received what she asked. Being annoyed at his answer and thinking 
he was disinclined to fulfil his promise, she turned away and went back 
to the jungle where she resumed her tapas and continued it for lit years 
more. At the end of that time Gorakhnath again came to her and 
promised that she should have her reward. He then put. some ashes 
into her hand and told her to keep them, but being annoyed at the 
form of the gift she threw them away and from them sprang Nurya 
Siddh and Gurya Siddh, who began to worship the Guru. Gorakhnath 
then said “ Why did you throw away the boon ? You have done wrong, 
but in consideration of your great tapas it will begin a second time. ” 
He then gave more ashes and told her to take them home and swallow 
them. She, however, ate the ashes on the spot and at once her belly 
swelled up, from which she knew that she had conceived. On return¬ 
ing home, Devi Chand, her husband, seeing her belly swollen, said 
“You have brought a bastard from the Jogis or Gosafns." She 
remained silent, and vexed at her reception and ordering a bullock-cart 
started for her parents' home. Now her father was Raja Kvip&l of 
Ajmer, and on the way to his palace the oxen stopped ancl refused to go 
oii. Then a voice came from her womb saying .—“ .Return to your home 
or I will remain unborn 12 years. ” On turning the cart the oxen at 
once Btarted off towards Garb Dadner and B&chila resumed her place in 
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e palace. Iu due time her son was born, and when he was 7 years 
old his father abdicated and he became, Rami. A daughter named Gugeri 
was also born to Baohila. Mundlikh’s birth took place on the first 
Sunday in Magh, and in the morning. Baohila had a brother whoso 
name was Pithoria (Prithwi Raja). 

The next event of importance was Mundlikh’s betrothal, and this 
was arranged through a Brahman, with Surjila, the daughter of the Rkja 
of Bangala. Now Surjila had already been betrothed to Basak Nag, 
king of the Nags. In due time MundUkh set out for Gaur Bangkla 
with a large retinue to celebrate his nuptials. In his train were 52 
Sirs, including Kailu Bir, his Kotwal, and Hanumdn Bir with an army 
of 9 lakhs of men. In the course of their journey they encamped on 
the bank of a river, and great deal of smoke was observed on the other- 
side indicating another large encampment. Thereupon MundUkh called 
for a Btr to cross and ascertain the reason for such a gathering. Kailu 
Bir volunteered for this duty. Mounting his steed Aganduariya he 
struck it once, and at one bound was transported across the river. 
Dismounting Kailu left his horse in concealment and assuming the 
disguise of a Brahman, with a book in his hand, he entered the encamp¬ 
ment, and encountered tho principal officer. On enquiry ho was told 
that Basak Nag on hearing of Mundlikh’s betrothal had come with an 
immense army to contest his claim to Surjila, who had in the first 
instance been betrothed to himself. Kalihar said to Kailu Bir: “He 
will destroy Mundlikh’s army, and first of all Kailu Bfr, his kotwal, 
shall be killed. ” On this Kailu’s anger was kindled, but pretending 
to help he said: “ Conceal yourselves in the tall grass and attack 

Mundlikh’s army as it marches past. This they did, and then Kailu 
throwing off his disguise mounted his horse, which came running 
towardsTiim. He strnck it once and it prauced and reared. At the 
second stroke sparks came from its hoofs and set fire to the grass in 
which the Nag army was concealed and all were completely destroyed. 
At the third stroke he was transported across the river into Mundlikh’s 
camp where he related all that had happened. 

The wedding party then went on to Bangala and on arriving at 
Gaur MundUkh was met by a sorceress sent by Surjila to cast a spell 
over them so that the Rank might not wish to return to Garb Dadner 
(the reason of this presumably was that Surjila did not wish to leave 
her home). The sorceress cast a garland of beautiful flowers rouud 
Mundlikh’s neck so as to work the enchantment: but Hanuman Bir— 
who alone seems to have understood the real object—gave a cry and the 
garland snapped and fell off. This was done thrice, and on the third 
occasion not only did the garland break but the sorceress’s nether 
garment became loose, leaving her naked. She complained bitterly to 
Mundlikh at being thus put to shame, and Hanuman was reproved for 
acting like a monkey. At this Hauumkn took offence and said he 
would return to Garb Dadner, but that it would be the worse for 
Mundlikh who would have to remain in Bangala for 12 years. 
Hanuman then depavted and Mundlikh entered the palace, and the 
marriage ceremony was performed and a spell cast on him and hi« 
company. Mundlikh was overcome by love of his wife and became 
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indifferent toe very tiling, while his followers being, also under a spelt 
were led away and distributed as. servants etc., all through Bangala, and 
there they remained for 12 years. 

While Mundlikh and his army were thus held in bondage great 
distress befell Gai-li Dadner. His cousins, Arjan and Surjan, having 
been bom through the efficacy of the boon granted to Bachila, regarded 
themselves as in a sense Bachila's sons, and therefore entitled to a share 
in the kingdom of Dadner. Just then too a wonderful calf 1 called 
Paneh Kaliyani was born in Garh Dadner. This they wanted to possess, 
and hearing of Mundlikh's absence and captivity^ they thought it a 
good time to invade the .country. They therefore sent to invite 
Mahmud of Ghazni-to help them in their invasion, and he came with a 
great army. All the military leaders and fighting men being absent 
with Mundlikh the conquest was easily effected and the town was 
captured with muoh looting and great slaughter of i he inhabitants. 
But the fort or palace, in which were Bachila and her daughter, 
Gugeri, still held out. Looking from the ramparts Gugeri saw the 
town in ruins, and frautie with anguish she roamed about the palace 
bewailing their lot and ; calling Mundlikh. Just then a letter came 
from Mahmud demanding the surrender of- the fort and promising life 
and safety to all on condition that Gugeri became a Muhammadan and 
entered his harem, otherwise the place would be taken by assault and 
all would be massacred. In her despair Gugeri went from room to 
room and at last entered Mundlikh’s chamber, which was just as he had 
left it. His sword in the scabbard was lying on the bed and bis 
myri lying near. Invoking her brother’s name the sword came to her 
hand, and douning his j oagri she ordered the gate to be opened. Then 
alone and single-handed she attacked the enemy and routed them with 
great slaughter. 

On her return to the fort Gugeri bethought her of a friend and 
champion of her brother’s named Ajia Pal, who lived on his estate 
not far away. To him she sent a message, imploring him to seek and 
bring back Mundlikh. Ajia Pal had for some time been practising 
Upas, and in his dreams had seen Mundlikh fighting without a bead. 
On receiving Gugeri’s message he started for .Bangala, accompanied by 
5 Bln among whom were NArsingh Bir and Kali Bir and two other 
Bin. On arriving in Gaur they went from door to door as mendicants, 
singing the songs of Garh Dadner, in the hope that Mundlikh would 
hear them. He was still under the influence of the spell, ancl never left 
his wife or the palace. One day singing was heard in the palace which 
excited him. Surjila tried to soothe him into apathy, but ho insisted 
on seeing the singers, and at once recognised Ajia Pal. The spall was 
now broken, and on hearing of the disasters at Garh Dadner Mundlikh 
determined to return. The retinue of Bin etc. were all brought out 
and set free, and accompanied by his R&ni, Surjila, Mundlikh returned 
to Dadner and resumed his place as BAna. 

Mundlikh is said to have fought mauy battles, some say 13, with 
the Muhammadans, and carried the Guggiana cluhai to Kabul. In the 
last of these battles his head was severed from his body by a chakra or 

i Jlore probably ‘ foal.’ The term paneh kahj/dni is applied to horses. 
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discus which came from above, but the head remained in positioiij only 
the line of the chaJcra being- visible, hence the name Mundlikh, from 
m int da head and neck and Weha, aline. Seated on his horse Nila-rath 
he went on fighting, and behind him was Ajia Pal, who watched to 
see what would happen, having recalled the dream he had . before 
starting for Bangdla.- It was believed that if the head remained in 
its place for 2| gharis Mundlikh would survive, and 2 gnaris had 
gone. Just then four kites appeared in mid-air saying “Behold what 
wondevful warfare is this ! Mundlikh is fighting without his head. 
Hearing these words Mundlikh put up his hand to his pagri and looked 
back towards Ajia Pal, whereupon his head lost its balance and rolled 
off and ho too fell dead from his horse. His death took place on the 
9th day of the dark half of the moon in Bhadon, and during that 
month and from that date for eight days his shrddha is observed at 
his shrine every year. 

■^An addition to the legend is that Surjila after her husband’s death 
refused to put off her jewellery etc. and don a widow’s garb, averring 
that Mundlikh was alive and visited her every night. On one occasion 
G-ngeri was allowed to stay concealed in the room in which Surjila was 
waiting, and at midnight a horse’s tramp was heard and Gugga dis¬ 
mounted and came into the rooms. Gugeri then quickly withdrew, and 
on reaching the court found the horse Nila standing waiting^ for his 
master. Clasping him round the neck she remained in this position for 
some distance after Mundlikh had remounted and ridden off. At last 
he detected her presence and told her that having been seen by her he 
could not come again. 

The above version of the Gugga legend is current in the Chamba 
hills, and it is noteworthy that in it there is no mention of Gugga 
having become a Muhammadan or of his having any intercourse with 
Muhammadans : it may therefore be assumed to represent the older 
version of the legend. As to the historical facts underlying the legends 
it seems not improbable that by Gugga is indicated one of the Rajput 
kings of the time of Muhammad of Ghor. The mention of Rii Pithor, 
or Prithwi Raj£, the last Hindu Rajd of Delhi, makes this probable. 
He reigned from A. D. 1170 to 1X93. The name Mundlikh was 
probably a title given to Rijput warriors who distinguished themselves 
in the wars of the time. There weve five Rajputs who bore this title 
among the Chuddsama princes of Girnar in Kdthiawdr, the first of 
whom joined Bhlma-deva of Gujrat in the pursuit of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in A. D. 1023. 

Prom the Chauhan bards, who were his enemies, we learn that 
Jdya Chandra Rdthof, the last Rajd of Kanauj (killed in A. D. 1194), 
also, bore this title. He had taken a leading part in the wars with 
the Muhammadans, whom he again and again defeated, or drove them 
back across the Indus. But at last enraged with Prithwi Rdjd of 
Delhi he invited Muhammad of Ghor to invade the Punjab, with the 
result that both Delhi and Kanauj were overthrown and the Muham¬ 
madans triumphed. -Jai Chand was drowned in the Ganges in 
attempting to escape. 
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Tod 1 says that Goga or Chuhan Goga was son of Vacha B£ja who 
acquired renown by his defence of hi* realm against Mahmud's invasion. 
It lay on the Sutlej and its capital was Chihera. In the defence of it 
he perished with his 45 sons and 60 nephews. Briggs notes that Behera 
(? Bhera) was a town in (on) the Gara (Sutlej) often mentiohed in early 
history : it belonged at the first Moslem invasion to Goga Chauban. 3 

The shrines of Gfiga are called mdti and it seems very usual for 
them to have one small shrine on the right dedicated to Nar Singh 
and another on the left to Goiakhnath, whose disciple Guga was. N&r 
Singh was Guga^s minister or diwan, But in some cases the two 
subordinate shrines are ascribed to Kali Singh and Bhuri Singh, Nfl'r 
Singh being a synonym of one or both of these. In a ..picture on a 
well parapet in a Jab village Guga appears seated on a horse and 
starting for the B6gar, while bis mother stands in front trying to stop 
his departure. In his hands he holds a long staff, bhala, as a mark of 
dignity and over his head meet the hoods of two snakes, one coiling 
round the staff. His standard, chltari, covered with peacock's feathers 
is carried about from bouse to house in Bhddon by Hindu and 
Muhammadan Jogis who take the offerings made to him, though some 
small share in them is given to Ohuhras. 3 

In Karn&l and Ambala Jaur Singh is also worshipped along with 
Guga, Nar Singh, and the two snake gods. He is explained to be 
Jewar, the Raja who was Giiga's father, but the name may be derived 
from jora, twin, as Arjan and Surjan are also worshipped under the 
name of Jaur. 4 A man bitten by a snake is supposed to have neglected 
Guga* 

By listening at night to the story of Guga during the Diwali a 
Hindu prevents snakes from entering his house. 5 

The following table gives some details of two Guga temples in 
K&ngra: - 


Name. 

Pujari. 

Dates of fair?. 

Ritual etc. 

The mandir of Guga hi Saloh, 
P£lampur thdna. Guga mani¬ 
fested himself in 1899 S., and 
the temple was founded in 1900 S. 

Girth ... 

Besides small 

fairs held every 
Sunday, a fair 
on the janam * 
ashtmi in Bhd- 
don. 

The temple contains im¬ 
ages of Guga, Giigri, 
and Guru Gorakhmltb, 
each 3 feet high and 
mounted on a horse, A 
bhog of water and 
earth is distributed 
among the votaries. 


1 R&jasthan II, p. 4 17. 
a Briggs’ Fertihta, p. lxxii. 

d ^ § 3. Eanuman and Bhairon'a shrine a are occasionally found together 

on one side, and GorahhnatVs on the other : ibid., $ 212 ^ ® 

4 Ib., I, § 8/ 

« IK IV, f 178, 
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Name. 

| 

JPujdri. \ 

j 

Dates of fairs. 

Ritual etc. 

Mandir Shibo da Than in Barmar, 
in Kofcla thdrn. Some 500 years 
ago Shibo, a barber, used to wor¬ 
ship Guga, who, pleased with 
his devotion, directed him to 

1 

Barber ... 

1 

Each Sunday in ? 
S4wan. 

The temple contains 0 
stone carvings of men 
on horses, height rang¬ 
ing from 1 to 3 feet, 
anti 11 stone pind** 

build a temple. So * he erected 
a mandir in which was enshrin¬ 
ed the god's image. Hext Guga 
conferred on him power to cure 
snake-bite, saying that whoever 
drank the water, with which the 
image had been washed, would’ 
he cured. The cure is instan¬ 
taneous. The descendants of 
Shibo have similar powers. 

gllli 

M 

whose height is from 
* L to 2 inches. The 
7nntfi of Shiva is a foot 
high and the carving 
of a cow 2 feet. 


Ip this district Guga not only cures snake-bite, but also brings 
illness, bestows sons and good fortune. His offerings are first-fruits, 
goats, cakes etc. At r Jhan Shibo the worship of Guga appears to have 
been displaced by that of Paha Shibo himself for the faqir in charge 
lays the sufferer from snake-bite in the shrine, save over him prayers 
in the name of Baba Shibo and makes him drink of the water in which 
the idol has been washed. He also makes him eat of the sacred earth 
of the place and mbs some of it on the bite. Pilgrims also fake away 
some of this earth as a protection. 1 The legend also varies somewhat 
from those already given. The Rdjtv's name is Deor4j and Kachla has 
a daughter named Gugri. Guga is brought up with the foal and 
taking it with him goes to woe a beautiful maiden with whom he lives 
being transformed into a sheep by day and visiting her by night. In 
bis absence a pretender arises who is refused admittance by a blind 
door-keeper who declares that on Guga's return his sight will be restored. 
Hard pressed Gugri sends a Brahman to Bangahal to fetch Guga and 
escaping the hands of sorcery be mounts his steed, also rejuvenated by 
the Brahman s aid, and arrives home. The door-keeper’s eight is restored 
and Guga and Gugri perform prodigies of value, the former fighting 
even after he has lost his head. He is venerated as a god, always 
represented on horse-back, and his temples are curious sheds not seen else- 
where." 

In Kohtak Guga’s shrine is distinguished by its square shape with 
minarets and domed roof and is always known as a mart and not as 
a than. Monday is his day, the 9th his date, and BMdon 9th the 
special festival It is generally the lower castes who worship the Guga 
ir. Rice cooked in milk and flour and gut cakes rre prepared and given 
to a few. invited friends or to a Jogi. The most typical shrine in this 
district is that at Gubliana, erected by a Lolrir whose family takes the 
offerings. Inside the mfa is a tomb and on the wall a fine' las relief 
of the 1 ir on horseback, lance m hand. Inside the courtyard is a little 
;P.N, Q.,IJ,§ 120. 

n&th - K8DCTa GaMiUer ' 1904 ‘ ] ° 2 - 8 ' V. 102 bLouM dearly bo Gorabji- 
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than for the worship of N&vsrngh, one of the Pfr’s followers, and out¬ 
ride. the wall a socket, for the reception of a bamboo with peacock s 
feathers on the top. At, Babrah one Sheo Ldl, Bajput, has lately ful¬ 
filled a vow for a son bestowed In his old ape and built a .shrine to (ruga 
Pir, facing* of course the east, with a shrine to Gorakhn&th facing east, 
and one to Nfosingh TVis (sic) west towards the Bagar. 

In Gurgaon fairs to Guga are held at many places, generally if not 
invariably on BMdon badi 9th. His temple often consists of nothing 
but, a mondh or platform which is said to cover a grave. The putdri 
may be a Brahman who lights a lamp daily at the temple or a Jogi who 
does the same. Offerings consist of grain or. at the fair, of potash as 
and pirns. At Islampur the temple is a building erected by a Brahman 
whose bouse kept falling*down as fast, as he built it utral Guga possessed 
him and hade him first erect the temple and then make his own house. 
These temples to Guga contain no images. 

But, in Ludhiana at Raikot, where there is a man 1 to Guga a great 
fair is held on last day but one (finant chnud&S) of R ha don, This fair, 
however, is said to he really held in honour of Guga s cousins. North of 
the town lies a tank, called Rationna, at which ever since its foundation 
a mnd hill has been built on that date and Guga worshipped—owing, it is 
said to the fact that a grove full of serpents existed there. The temple 
was built in fulfilment of a vow for recovery from fever. Once a snake 
appeared on the mud hill and at the same time a girl was possessed by 
Gdga and exhorted the people to build him a temple. Tts pyWnt are 
Brahmans who take the offerings. But the temple fell into rums ancl 
the fair has been eclipsed by that at Chhapdr. The latter also called 
the Sndlakhan fair, is also held on the. anant ch audits or 14 th .JShfidon 
s>,di At a pond near the rndri people scoop out earth 7 times. 
Cattle are brought to he blessed and kept for a night at the shrine?- 
as a protection against snakes. Snake-bite, can also be cured by 
laving the patient beside the shrine. The offerings in cash (about Rs. 300 
a year) go to the Brahman managers of the shrine, but Mirasis and 
Chubr/is take alt edibles offered by Muhammadans and Hindus respec¬ 
tively. , , , . 

A. very interesting explanation* of Guga’s origin makes him the 
ff ad of an ancient creed reduced to the posit.onof a godlmg subordinate to 
Vishnu. A oom (DwarapHa) of Maha Lakshmi was embodied as gug*l 

] Said to 1)0 derived from Peru, mdr, snake. 

* Government High School, Jhelum, who also writes s— 

'< Polk-etomology makes Guga a compound of qu (earth) and ga (to go) and says he 
WM1 „ J” L 'into CTm and reappeared a, a man with the power of converting himself 
was convert* ti <? • - aw that his eyes did not move, she asked him his caste 

into any shape When Ins w.fe saw max J different forms of Gliga and 

«• roots " vith th0 

on its h ... <■ Oh Gdga, king of serpents, enter not our homes nor come near 

v**ZZ and aprh,k,e if 

their ehildren and others of the family who come m contact with them. 
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(the gam of a tree),, and reappeared a-> Shesh Nag by the auspicious 
glances of Gdrakhnath, who is known to have the power of controlling 
Guga Guga is believed to guard hidden treasures. People sometimes 
offer milk and shirbat wke.i he appears at their houses as he is believed 
to dwell in the sea of milk, so when lie thinks that Vishnu, Lord of the 
Khir Samuudar, approaches he quits the place. He is known by nine 
names:—Anant, Wasuki, Shesh* Padm, Nabh, Kambal, Shankhpal, 
Dharatrashtar, Takhi and Kali. 

Some believe that he who recites these names morning and evening 
is immune from snake-bite and prospers wherever he goes. 

The classical story of Shesh Nag is well-known, but it is strange to 
learn that Guga in the Safcyug, Lachhman in the Treta, Baldeva in the 
Dwfipur and GorakKnath in the Kalyug are all forms of the same god. 
This accords with Dr. Vocal's suggestion that Baladeva was developed 
from a Naga, Tne Bhagaratas, like the Buddhists before them, sought 
to adapt the popular worship of the Nag as to their new religion. 1 

Sir Richard Temple regards Gugga as a a Rajput hero who stemmed 
the invasions qf Mahmud of Ghazni and died, like a true Rajput, in 
defence of his country, but by the strange irony of fate he is now a 
saint, worshipped by all the lower castes, and is as much Musalman as 
Hindu. About K&ngra there are many small shrines in his honour, 
and the custom is, on the fulfilment of any vow made to him, for the 
maker thereof to collect as many people as he or she can afford, for a 
small pilgrimage to the shrine, where the party is entertained for some 
days. Such women.as are iu search of a holiday frequently make use 
of this custom to get one : witness the following : — 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga: 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga, 

Sitting by the roadside and meeting half the nation 

Lpfc us sooth our hearts with a little conversation. 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga* 2 ” 

The Jain veesion op GtJoA. 

In the time of Nandibraham who reigned 24 j‘ 31 years ago Chant}* 
kosia, a huge venomous snake, lived in a forest near Kankhal. What¬ 
soever he looked at was burnt to ashes so that not even a straw was to 
be seen within H miles of his hole, and no passer-by escaped with his 
life. When the £tth Aufcar Mahabir Swami turned mendicant, he 
passed by Chandkosia’s hole disregarding all warnings, and though the 
serpent bit his foot thrice he was not injured. Mah&bir asked him: — 
,f What excuse will you give to God for your ruthless deeds V 9 Chant}- 
kosia on this repanted and drawing his head into his hole only exposed 
the rest of his body so that the way should be safe for travellers. 
Thenceforth ho was regarded as a snake-god and wayfarers and milk wo* 
rnen sprinkled ghi t milk, oilseeds, rice and lam (watered milk) when they 

1 A. S, H„ 19QS-C9,p. 102. 
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passed that way. The ants too assembled and wounded his whole body, 
but the serpent did not even turn on his side le3t they might be crushed* 
He now became known as Guga. 

According to the Sri Mat Bkdgwat the rishi Kapp had two wives, 
Kadro and Benta. Kadro g ive birth to a snake and Benta to a garur 
which is the vehicle of Bkagwan. The snake, who could transform 
himself into a man at will, was called Guga. So Hindus regard both 
the ga r ur and snake as sacred. 


•. umsT/f 
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SPIRIT WORSHIP. 


Veneration of the homestead and ancestors.-— The earth (Prithi) 
is a common object of worship in the south-east of the province ; but. 
it usually appears in the form of Bhumia, or the god of the homestead, 
whose shrine in the village consists either of a small building with a 
domed roof or of nothing more than a masonry platform. This deity 
is more especially adored at the return of a marriage procession to the 
village. A similar deity is the Khera Deota, or Chan wand, who is often 
confused with Bhumia, but who is said to be the wife of Bhumia and 
has sometimes a shrine in a village in addition to that of Bhumia and 
is worshipped on Sunday only. In the centre of the province the most 
conspicuous object of worship of this kind among the peasants is the 
jat.kera or ancestral mound ; and the jafJiera represents either the com¬ 
mon ancestor of the village or the common ancestor of the tribe or caste. 
One of the most celebrated of these jafjierds is K&la Makar, the ancestor 
of the SindLtu Jats, who has peculiar influence over cows, and to whom 
the first milk of every cow is offered. The place of the jafhera is, 
however, often taken by the theh or mound which marks the site of the 
ox’iginal village of the tribe. 

The four deities Suraj-Deota, 1 JammiJi, DJiarti Mata anil Khwdja 
KMzf are the only ones to whom no temples are built. To the rest 
of the village godlingS a small brick shrine from 1 to 2 feet cube, 
with a bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as a finial, is erected, and 
in the interior lamps are burnt and offerings placed. It never contains 
idols, which are found only iu the temples of the greater gods. The 
Hindu shrine must always face the east, while the Musalman shrine is 
in form of a grave and faces the south. This sometimes gives rise to 
delicate questions In one village a section of the community had 
become Muhammadans. The shrine of the common ancestor needed 
rebuilding, and there was much dispute as to its shape and aspect. 
They solved the difficulty by building a Musalman grave facing south 
and over it a Hindu shrine facing east. In another village an Imperial 
trooper was once burnt alive by the shed in which he was sleeping 
catching fire, and it was thought well to propitiate him by a slirine or 
his ghost might become troublesome. He was by religion a Musalman • 
but he had been burnt and not buried, which seemed to make him a 
Hindu. After much discussion the latter opinion prevailed, and a Hindu 
shrine with an eastern aspect now stands to his memory. The most 
honoured of the village deities proper is Bhumia or the god of the home¬ 
stead, often called Khera, (a village). The erection of his shrine is the 
first formal act. by which the pro]>osed site of a new village is consecrat¬ 
ed; and where two villages have combined their homesteads for greater 

security against the marauders of former days, the people of the one 
which moved still worship at the Bhumia of the deserted site. Bhumia 
is worshipped after the harvests, at marriages, and oil the birth of a male 

1 Tlie stm-god, however, certainly had lornptos in India iu iiueiont times, There 
was 0 Dfl at Taxilai A-cli. Survey Mepoi ts, II, p. 114; »ud at MultSn j ilia. V 
pp. 115 and 120. Parish** says the Hindus used to worship tho Sun ami Stars, like 
the Persians, until King Surnj (tie) taught thorn idolatry : Briggs' Ferishta, l, p. "tsviii ' 
But in later times ini ague of Suryaor Adilya wore raro*. A. S. XJII, p. 6$.' i’or fcUiI 
absenoo of roofs to templos to tho Sun, soo infra under IflUtf, hypiotlinj shrines', 


A A 



Macias**, 
$ 42. 


IbboUon, 
§ 218. 
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child, aad Brahmans are commonly fed in his name. Women often take 
their children to the shrine on Sundays ; and the first milk of a cow or 
buffalo is always offered there. 

The above paragraphs are reproduced here as they stand, but the 
present writer’s information appears to justify some modifications in them. 
The Bhumia is hardly the god of the homestead. He is the godling of 
the village. And it is very doubtful whether the jathera is ever the com¬ 
mon ancestor of the village. He is essentially the tribal ancestor or at 
least a prominent member of the tribe. The worship of the jathera is a 
striking feature of the J&ts’ religion, though it is not suggested that it is 
confined to them. A full account of it will be found in Vol. II, p. 874, 
post. The following details are of more general application 

In Gurgaon the Bhumia 1 is generally one of the founders of the 
village, or in one instance at least the Brahman of the original settlers. 
The special day for offerings is the chaudas or 14th of the month. 
Some Bhumias are said to grant their votaries’ prayers, and to punish 
those who offend them. Some are easy and good-tempered, but they 
are neglected in comparison with those who are revengeful or malignant. 
To these offerings are often made. A somewhat similar local deity is 
Chan wand, or Khera deota. Sometimes described as the wife of Bhumia, 
other villages seem to place her or him in his place, but Chau wand is 
worshipped on Sundays and his shrine is often found in addition to that 
of Bhumia in the same village. 2 

' Among the minor deities of the village in Rohfcak the Bhaiyon is 
by far the most important. The shrine of the god of the homestead is 
built at the first foundation of a village, two or three bricks often being 
taken from the Bhaiyon of the parent estate to secure a continuity of 
the god's blessing. It is placed at the outside of the village though 
often a village as it expands gradually encircles it. A man who builds 
a fine new house, especially a two-storeyed one, will sometimes add a 
second storey to the Bhaiyon, as at Badii, or whitewash it or build a new 
subsidiary shrine to the god. Every Sunday evening the house-wive3 
of the village, Muhammadans included, set a lamp in the shrine. A 
little milk from the first flow of a buffalo will be offered here, and the 
women will take a few reeds of the gandar grass and sweep the shrine, 

’Bhumia should, by Ills name, bo tbo god of the land and not of tho homestead. Bat 
he is most certainly the latter, and is almost a* often called Khera as Bhumia. ^ There is 
also a village god called Khefcrpal or the held nourishcr, and also known as Bhairon; but 
he is not often found. In some places however Khera Devata or godling of the village 
site is also called Chau wand and allege:! to be the wife of Bhumia (Charming’s Gurgaon 
Settlement Report, p, .34; see also Alwar Gazetteer, p. 70). It is a curious fact that 
among the Goals and Bluls the word Bhumia moans priest or medicine man, while among 
the Korkds, another Koliau tribe, Bhtimka stands for high priest. It is also said to mean 
a village bull somewhere. For JCala Mohar see p. 233 infra. 

% Chan wand appears to be also found in Sinaur under the nanu of Ohuwliil. The 
local legend current in that State runs thus A girt of Man on, a village in Sinn nr, was 
married in Keonfchal State, fleluriiing when pregnant t> her father’s home on the 
occasion of some festivity, she wan seized with the p ains of labour while ores ling the Gin 
and gave birth t y two serpents, which fell into the stream. For some hours tho serpents 
remained in each other’s etnbraco aud thou separated, one going to Tarbeeh, in Koontkal 
and the other to Dli&ila Deothi in Sirmdr whore it died shortly afterwards. It is now 
worshipped as C ha wind deota, and a temple was erected at Deothi, which means a 4 place 
dedicated to a god/ or f the abode of a god/ 
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i praying to be kept clean and straight as they have swept the 
nil fix the— - - 


and then 

shrine, will fix them to its face with a lump of mud or cow-dung*. 
W omen who hope for a child will make a vow at the shrine, and if 
blessed with an answer to the prayer/fulfil the vow. At Loharheri 
vows for success in law-suits are also made here. The Bhaiyon is the 
same as the Bhumian or Bhonpdl of adjacent districts. Bhonp&l is said 
to have been a J it whom Ishar could not make into a Brahman, 
but to whom he promised that he should be worshipped of all meu. 

Each village has its Panohptr in addition to its Bhaiyon* Often 
this is no more than a mud pillar with a flag on the top or similarly 
marked spot, and generally seems to be near a tank or under a jal tree 
and away from the village, but at Asauda it is much more like a 
Bhaiyon in appearance. In Naiabas it is said that the first man to die 
in^a village after its foundation becomes Panehpfr, the second Bhaiyon. 
Little seems to be known of the worship of this deity. 

In Gurgaon the Saiyid-ka-th&n or Saiyad's place is to the Muham¬ 
madan village what Bhaiyon is to the Hindus, but Hindu residents in 
the village reverence it, just as Muhammadans do the Bhaiyon. Though 
built in the form of a tomb it is erected whenever a village is founded. 

The spirit of a Saiyid like that of a hhut must not touch the 
ground. Sometimes two bricks are stuck up on end or two tent pegs 
driven into the ground in front of his shrine for the spirit to rest on. 

In Gurgaon the Bundela is a godling wha is only worshipped in 
times of sickness, especially cholera. In the last century cholera is said 
to have broken out in Lord Hastings* army shortly after some kine had 
been slaughtered in a grove where lie the ashes of Hardaul Lala, f a 
Bundelkhand chief/ 1 The epidemic was attributed to his wrath, and his 
dominion over cholera being thus established, he is in many villages 
given a small shrine and prayed to avert pestilence when it visits the 
village. 

Ancestor-worship is very common in the hills, at least in Chamba 
where it takes several beautiful forms. The root-idea seems to be that 
the living acquire pun or merit by enabling the dead to rejoin their 
forefathers. The commonest form of the worship is the placing of a 
stone or board, called pitr, in a small hut beside a spring. On it is cut 
a. rough effigy of the deceased. This is accompanied by certain religious 
rites and a feast to friends. Sometimes the board has a hole in it with a 
spout for the water, and it is then set up in the stream. Other forms of 
this worship are the erection of wayside seats or of wooden enclosures in 
the villages for the elders, bearing m each case a roughly cut effigy of the 
deceased. One of the commonest forms, especially in the ChanarabhAga, 
valley, is the erection of a dJiaji or monolith near a village, with a rough 
figure of the deceased cut on it, and a circular stone fixed on the top. 
Many such stones may be seen near villages. Some are neatly carved, 
but as a rule they are very crude. Their erection is accompanied by 

1 Sleeman places this event in Bundelklmnd and says it occurred in 1817. He speaks of 
HardAwal L«a as the new god, and says that his temples sprang up as far as Lahore* 
Mtmblif, I, p 210-11. His worship is common in the United Provinces : for his songs 
see I. N, Q, V., } 468, He fg also called HaTdanr or Harda L£la * I, N. Q., XV, $ 798 
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religious rites and toasting on n great scale, involving much expense. 
These rites are repeated from time to time. 

This custom also prevails in Kulu, Mandi and Siiket, but is res¬ 
tricted to the royal families of those states and regarded as an exclusive 
privilege. It must however be of ancient date, for it is found iti one at 
least of the Rami families whose ancestors held rule in Kulu before the 
Rajas obtained supreme power. Mr. G. C. L. Howell mentions one 
such family, that of Nawdni, which still observes this custom ; and 
we may conclude that it was observed by this family when in indepen¬ 
dent possession of their lauds. I have not seen the Kulu and Sukefc 
stones which are said to be near .the respective capitals of those States. 
The Mandi monoliths are probably the most ornate of any in the hills. 
It is possible that such monoliths also exist in Hilaspnr and other Hill 
States of the Simla group. 1 

Sir Alexander Cunningham thus described the Mandi monoliths :— 
ft The sati pillars of the Mandi Rajas and their families stand in a group 
on a plot of ground on the left bank of the Suketi NHa, a little way 
outside Mandi town, on the road to Suket. Some of them are 6 and 7 
feet high and all are carved with figures of the Rajas and of the women 
who became sati with them. Each Rdj5 is represented as seated above 
with a row of ranis or queens, also seated, immediately below : still 
lower are standing figures of khw&sis or concubines and rakh&lis or slave 
girls. The inscription records the,name of the Raja and the date of bis 
death, as also the number of queens, concubines and slave girls who 
wore burnt with him. The monuments are valuable for chronological 
purposes as fixing with certainty the date of each Raja’s decease and the 
accession of bis successor from Hari Sen A. D. 1637 down to the present 
time.’' The number has been added to since Cunningham 's visit, though 
no satis have taken place since the annexation of the Punjab or rather 
since 1846, when Mandi came under British control after the First Sikh 
War. These pillars therefore are not pure sati .pillars, but are rather of 
the nature of monoliths in memory of the death similar lo those of Pangi, 
and are probably consecrated with similar rites. At Nagar in Kulu 
similar monoliths are found which are described as follows by Colonel 
Harcour t in Kooloo, Lahoul and Spiti, page 857 :—“ There is a curious 
collection of what resemble tombstones that arc to be found just below 
Nagar Castle. They are inserted into the ground in four rows, rising 
one over the other on the hillside; and in all 1 have counted 141. of 
these, each ornamented with rude carvings of chiefs of Kuln, their wives 
and concubines being portrayed either beside them or in lines below. 
One ltdjfi is mounted on a horse, and holds a sword in his hand, the 
animal he bestrides being covered with housings just as might be a 
crusader's charger. A very similar figure to this is carved in wood over 
the porch of the Diingri temple. The report is that these stones were 
placed in position at the death of every reigning sovereign of Kulu, the 
female figures being the effigies of such wives or mistresses who may 
have performed sati at their lord's demise. If this be the true state of 
the case then the human sacrifices must have been very groat in some 
instances, for it is not uncommon to find 40 and 50 female figures crowd* 

1 This aud tl»o following paragraph are by Dr. J. Hutchison. 
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fug ilio crumbling anil worn surface of the stones. At the death of the 
late Bii Gyfin Singh, the representative of a once powerful family, his 
servants executed a rude effigy of him, and this will take its place beside 
the other funeral relics of his ancestors. The Buddhist wheel appears in 
several of tire stones, but the people about Nagar positively declare that 
none of these rough sculpturings are over 200 years' of age. Here 
however I think they are mistaken and they know so very little about 
the history .of their own country that anything they say that refers to 
dates must he received with great caution." There can be no doubt that 
Colonel Hareonrt was right in believing that these stones date hack to a 
remote past and are the sati pillars of the Kulu I’ajas. It would be 
interesting to have an account of the Suket monoliths. 

In the Himalayas is to be found a variety of shrines and heaps of 
stones erected by the road-side in fields and on the mountain passes. 
Their purposes are as varied as their structures. First of importance 
are those erected in honour of the dead, and the memorial tablets placed 
by the side of a stream or fountain have proved of considerable archeo¬ 
logical value owing' to the inscriptions on them. In the Simla Hills 
inscriptions are rare and the memorials are usually in the form of small 
slabs of slate or stone on which the figure of the deceased is rigidly 
carved. The rites which attend their erection vary. Thus the soul of 
a man who has died away from home or been killed by accident without 
administration of the last rites will requite elaborate ceremonies to lay 
it at rest and many, but not all, the memorial stones commemorate such 
a death. The idea® underlying them appear to be twofold. In tli%first 
place when the tablet is merely attached to a cistern or well the dis¬ 
embodied spirit seems to acquire merit from the act of charity performed 
by the dead man’s descendants. Secondly it is believed that the spirit 
by being provided with a resting place on the edge of a spring will he 
able to quench its thirst whenever it wishes. The attributes assigned 
to serpents as creators and protectors of springs suggest that the selec¬ 
tion of a spring as the site for a memorial tablet may be connected with 
N% worship. But in the Simla Hills at any rate the Nags are not 
now propitiated generally in connection w ith funeral rites. Nor is it 
believed in these hills that snakes which visit houses are the incarnations 
of former members of the family. The snake’s incarnation is only 
assigned to the exceptional case of a miser who during his life-time had 
buried treasure and returns to it as a serpent to guard it, after death. 
This idea is of course not peculiar to the Himalayas, In the Simla 
Hills the peasant cares little for the living reptile beyond drawing 
omens from its appearances. If for instance a snake crosses his path 
and goes down-hill the omen is auspicious, but if it goes uphill the 
reverse. Should a poisonous snake enter his house it is welcomed as a 
harbinger of good fortune but if it is killed inside ifa, its body must, be 
taken out through the window and not-by the door. 

Some ghosts are more persistent than othei's in frequenting their 
former haunts. Such for instance are the souls of men who have died 
without a son and whose property has gone to collaterals or strangers. 
The heirs anticipating trouble will often build a shrine in a field close to 
the village where the deceased was wont to walk and look upon his crops. 


» 
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These shrines are unpretentious structures with low walls of stones piled 
one upon another and sloping roofs of slates. They are open in front 
and a small recess is left in one of the walls in which earthen lamps are 
lighted at each full moon by pious or timid heirs. Similar are the 
buildings often seen in fields at a distance from the village, but these 

11 mi all v involuntary memorials to departed spirits extorted from 
XEt V-nts by a kind of spiritual blackmail It somerimes 
happens that a man marries a second wife during the life-time ot the 
first without obtaining her permission and the latter m a fit of jealousy 
takes poison or throws" herself down a precipice. Then soon after her 
death the husband becomes ill with boils or other painful eruptions, 
proving beyond doubt that a malignant spirit has taken up its abode in 
his body. 'Brahmans have many means of searching out a mischief- 
making spirit of this kind and the following may be recommended for 
its simplicity. The peasant chooses a boy and girl both too young 
to be tutored by the Brahman who plays the chief part in the ceremony 
of exorcism They are taken to the peasant's house and there squat on 
the floor, each being covered with a sheet. The Brahman brings with 
him a brazen vessel in which he puts a coin or two and on top of which 
he places a metal cover. On this improvised drum he beats contmously 
with a stick whilst he drones his incantations. Sometimes this goes on 
for hours before the boy or girl manifests any sign, but as a rule one 
or the other is soon seized with trembling, an indication that the 
desired spirit has appeared and assumed possession. _ If the boy 
trembles first the ghost is certainly a male, but it the girl is first affect¬ 
ed itvmust be a female spirit. When questioned the medium reveals the 
identity of the possessor, which usually turns out to be the spirit of the 
suicide. A process of barter ensues in which the injured wife details 
the deeds of expiation necessary to appease the spirit whilst the husband 
bargains for terms less onerous to himself. _ The matter ends in a com¬ 
promise The husband vows to build a shrme to house the spirit and 
to make offerings there on certain days in every month He may also 
promise to dedicate a field to her and hence these ghostly dwelling- 
places are often situated in barren strips of land because no plough may 
be used on a field so consecrated. When the shrine stands on uncul¬ 
tivated land a piece of quartz may glisten from its roof or one of its 
walls may be painted white. Such a building serves a double purpose. 
Not only is the unsubstantial spirit kept from inconvenient roaming, bub 
the gleam of white also attracts the envious glances of passers-by and So 
saves the crops from being withered up. (Condensed from the Pioneer of 
16th August 1913.) 

Ancestor-worship also takes the form of building a bridge over a stream 

in the deceased's name, or making a new road, or improving an old one/ 
or bv cutting steps in the rock. 1 In each case the rough outline of a 
foot or a pair of feet is carved near the spot to show that the work was a 
memorial act. In former times the worship took the form of erecting a 
vaniUr or cistern. In its simplest form this consisted of a slab with a 
rough figure of the deceased carved on it and a hole in the lower part, 
with a spout, through which the stream flowed. The board above des- 

» Sea the Antiquities of Okamba, I, fly. 8? on p. 21 for;an illustration of such stops, 
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cribed is clearly a degenerate modem form of these cisterns. Sometimes 
the slab was of large size and covered with beautiful carvings,- but for a 
description of these reference must be made to Dr. Vogel’s work.i That 
writer describes their purpose. Their erection was regarded less as a 
work of public utility than as an act of merit designed to secure future 
bliss to the founder and his relatives. The deceased, either wife or 
husband, for whose sake the stone was set up, is often named in the in- 
scriptions. The slab itself is invariably designated Vamna-deva, for the 
obvious reason that Varuna, patron of the waters, is usually carved on it. 
This name is no longer remembered* Such stones are called naun in 
P&ngi, naur in L&hul and panhiydr or f fountain ' Jin the R4vi valley. 

Fat otherwise is it in Sirmur, where the cult of the dead is some¬ 
times due to a fear of their ill-will. Thus in the Paehhad and Rainka 
tahsils of that State when an old man is not cared for and dies 
aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, his pdpra or curse 3 is usually 
supposed to cling to the family. Whenever subsequently there is 
illness in the family, or any other calamity visits it, the family Brahman 
is consulted and he declares the cause. If the cause is found to be 
the displeasure of the deceased, his image is put in the house and 
worshipped. If the curse affects a field, a portion of it is dedicated to 
the deceased. If this worship is discontinued, leprosy, violent death, 
an epidemic or other similar calamities overtake the family. Its cattle 
do no#give milk or they die, or children are not born in the house. 
Indeed the pdpra appears to be actually personified as a ghost which 
causes barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus afflicted a Bhat 
is consulted, and he makes an astrological calculation with dice thrown 
on a board {sdnchi). There the sufferer summons all the members 
of the family, who sound a tray ( thdli ) at night, saying ‘ 0 pip 
Jcisi npar ntar ( 0 soul descend on some one/ and (though 

not before the third or fourth day) the pdpra or imp takes possession 
of a child, who begins to nod its head, and when questioned explains 
whose ghost the pdpra is, and shows that the patient's affliction 
is due to some injury done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and 
that its wrongs must be redressed or a certain house or place given up 
to a certain person or abandoned. The patient acts as thus directed. 
The costliness of ancestor-worship is illustrated by the cult of Palu 
in Sirmur. lie was the ancestor of the Ilambi Kanets of Habon and 
other villages, and is worshipped at Palu with great pomp. His 
image, which is of metal, is richly ornamented. 

The spirits of young men who die childless are also supposed to 
haunt the village in Gurgaon, as are those of any man who dies dis¬ 
contented and unwilling to leave his home. Such spirits are termed 
pita, ( father/ euphemistically, but they generally bear the character 
of being vindictive and require much attention. A little shrine, very 
much like a ctmlha or fire-place, is generally constructed in their honour 
ii ear a tank and at it offerings aro made. Sometimes a pita descends on 
a person and he then becomes inspired, shakes his head, rolls his eyes 

1 Op> c it, pp. 20-85. 

2 Lit. * 

* Pdp is of course * aia,’ Pdpri would appear to be a diminutive* 
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and reveals tlie pita’s will. This is called khelan or playing, as in the 
Himalayas. Occasionally too a Bralxmau can interpret a pita’s will . 1 

» Tn Chamba a person* dying childless is believed to become a. bhut or 
autar % and to harass his surviving relations unless appeased. For_this 
purpose a jantra is worn by adults, consisting of a small, case of silver 
or copper containing a scroll supplied by a Brahman. An 'aatar necklet 
of silver, with a human figure cut on it, is also commonly worn. An¬ 
other form is the nad, of silver or copper, and shaped like an hour¬ 
glass. An aular must also be propitiated by a goat-sacrifice, and the 
deceased’s clothes are worn for a time by a member of the family : a 
soap-nut kernel is also worn banging from a string round the neck. 

The Bh&bras have a custom which, to judge from many parallels, is 
a relic of ancestor-worship. Many of them will not marry a son until he 
has been taken to the tomb of Baba Ciajju, a progenitor of the Bar 
Bhabras, at PipnSkh in Gujranwala, and gone round the tomb by way of 
adoration . 4 

The woeship of the sainted dead.—-T he worship of the dead 
is universal, and they again may be divided into the sainted and the 
malevolent dead. First among the sainted dead are the pitr or ‘ ancestors/ 
Tiny shrines to these will be found all over the fields, while tliore will 
often be a larger one to the common ancestor of the clan. Villagers 
who have migrated will periodically make long pilgrimages to worship 
at the original shrine of their ancestor ; or, if the distance is too great, 
will bring away a brick from the original shrine, aud use it as the foun¬ 
dation of a new local shrine which will answer all purposes. In the 
Punjab proper these larger shrines are called ja t/t er, ’ or ' ancestor/ 
but in the Deh.lt Territory the sail takes their .place in every respect 
and is supposed to mark the spot where a widow was burnt with her 
husband’s corpse. The loth of the month is sacred to the pitr, and on 
that day the Cattle do no work and Brahmans are fed. But besides 
this veneration of ancestors, saints of widespread renown occupy a very 
important place in the worship of the peasantry. No one of them is, 
I believe, malevolent, and in a. way their good nature is rewarded 
certain loss of respect. Gtiga beta net deg a. la". Jcuchh na cb/iu legit — 
“ If Guga doesn’t give me a son, at least lie will take nothing away 
from me.” They are generally Muhammadan, but are worshipped by 
Hindus and Musalmans alike” with the most absolute impartiality. 
There are three saints who are pre-eminently great in the Punjab, 

1 Guvgaon Gazetteer, p. 07, of, p. 69. .■. 

3 Doubtless » male ie meant i Chamba Gazetteer, 1904, p. 195, See also Vol. II, p* 2/0, 
infra. 

5 Fr. aputara, 

4 P. N Q., Ill, § 89. No mention of the Bar Blmbra* will bo fob ad in Vol. 
II, pp. 80-82. Pipnakh lias- a curious legend. Its Raja is said to have beeu Pilp y the 
Cbammi (Rajput V), whoso daughter Milan was sought in marriage by Salbahun of Sialkofc. 
When Filp.I refused the match his city was destroyed, and it lias been called P/pnakh ever 
since. Pilpa appears to be Pipa, the Bluigftt. 

3 J at hem is clearly derived from jeth, an elder, especially a husband's elder brother and 
the phrase dadcra jnpiera means * ancestors on the father's side. 9 The classical typo of 
the widow satC is Gandhari, wife of J)hritar&ahtra and mother of Duryddbam. When 
her husband was Consumed by the force of his yoga at Saptasrotra, near Hurd war, she too 
sprang into tho (lames, and the god gave her this boon, that she should bo worshipped as 
the protector of children and the goddess of small-pox ; N, I. N, Q t> IV”, § 451. 
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and thousands of worshippers of both religious Eook yearly to their 
shrines. 

But the sati was only a particular case of a general idea—the 
idea of devotion and fidelity transcending the love of life. Men who 
sacrificed themselves were called satu, and cases of such self-immolation 
are recorded in North Rajputana. Generally ladies of rank were 
attended on the ftmeral pyre by attached female slaves, as occurred 
at the cremation of Maharaja Ran jit Singh. But the highest grade 
of all was attained by t he md-sati or mofcher-M^i who had immolated 
herself with her son. 1 These md-saiis were of all classes from the 
potter-woman to the princess. At Pataudi the most conspicuous 
cenotaph is that of a Jaisalmir Mahdrani who had come to her father's 
house accompanied by her young son. He was thrown from his 
horse"and killed, and she insisted on ascending the pyre with him. 2 
It is also said that occasionally when the widow shrank from the 
flames the mother would take her place. 

No doubt salt worship is very prevalent in the Delhi territory, but 
it is also found elsewhere, especially among tribes which appear to have 
a Rajput origin or at least claim it, such as the Mali ton. It is rare 
among Jats. In Gurgaon the sati is often propitiated as a possibly 
malignant spirit. Thus in the village of Rojkar Gujjar there is the 
shrine of a Gujarni sati who has constituted herself the patroness of tho 
Brahman priests of the village, and unless they are properly looked after 
she gets angry and sends things into the offenders' bodies, causing pain; 
and then on the first day of the moon ?the Brahmans have to be collected 
and fed at her shrine, 

The child is also depicted in the case of a uid-sati, Cunningham 
noted that sati monuments were almost invariably if not always 
placed to the west of a stream or tank blit that they faced east. 3 In 
Kamil the monument appears not to be a slab, but a regular 1 
shrine larger indeed than any other kind, being 8 or 4 feet square. 
Lamps are lit and Brahmans fed at them on the 11th or 15th of 
Katik, The shrines are also regarded as tutelary guardians of the 
village. Thus in on6 case some Tagt4s who had migrated from their old 
village used to go 40 miles to make annual offerings at their old sail, 
but eventually they carried away a brick from her original shrine and 
used it for the foundation of a new one in their present village. 4 

In the"Chamba hills if a man falls over a precipice or is accidently * 
killed on n journey in such a way that his body cannot be recovered 
a pile of . wood is-gathered on or near the spot and each passer-by adds 
a stick to it as if it were funeral pyre. In the case of one of the R4j4s 
who was killed aloftg with his brother by his own officials, the spot 
on which the assassination took place has remained uncultivated since 
A. D. 1720*,. As both brothers died childless they were regarded as 

1 The form md-sati appears to bo twed, but mahdsaH is perhaps commoner. 

2 1.N. Q., IV, § 153, and N. I. N. Q., II, § 726. 

* A. 8. R.,X$r,p, 101. 

4 Sati monuments are ordinarily slabs of stone stuck In the ground with the figure of 
the satH carved on them, either sitting or standing. 
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autars. And a temple was erected near the place. Chamba Gaz., 
p. 95. 

In Kangra thfc people bear the name of Kirp&l Chand in reveren¬ 
tial memory. He appears to have been childless, and to have devised 
the construction of the canal called after him as a means of perpetuat¬ 
ing his name. His liberality to the people employed 4 was munificent. 
To each labourer was given six sers of rice, half a &er of ddl } and the 
usual condiments; and to every pregnant woman employed, he gave an 
additional half allowance in consideration of the offspring in her womb. 
The people believe that he still exercises a fostering influence over his 
can-il; and some time ago, when a landslip took place, and large boul¬ 
ders which no human effort coaid remove choked up its bed, the people 
one and all exclaimed that no one but Kirpal Chand could surmount the- 
obstacles. They separated for the night, and next morning when they 
assembled to work, the boulders had considerately removed themselves to 
the sides, and left the water course clear and unencumbered I 1 

The worship or the malevolent dead. —Far different; from the 
beneficent are the malevolent dead. From them nothing is to bo hoped, 
but everything is to be feared. Foremost among them are the gydls or 
sonle^dead. When a man has died without male issue he becomes spite¬ 
ful, especially seeking the lives of the young sons of others. In almost 
every village small platforms may be seen with rows of small hemi¬ 
spherical depressions into which milk and Ganges water are poured, and 
by which lamps are lit and Brahmans fed to assuage the gydls? while 
the careful mother will always dedicate a rupee to them, and hang it 
round her child's neck till he grows up. 

The jealousy of a deceased wife *is peculiarly apt to affect her 
husband if he takes a new one. She is Still called saukan or co-wife 
and at the wedding of her successor oil; milk, spices and sugar arc 
poured on her grave. The saukan mora or rival wife's image is put on 
by the new wife at marriage and worn till death. It is a small plate of 
silver worn round the neck, and all presents givept by the husband to 
his new wife are first laid upon it with the prayer that the deceased will 
accept the clothes &e. offered apd permit her slave to wear her cast off 
garments, and so on. In the Himalayas if one of two wives dies and her 
chttfel or spirit makes the surviving wife ilI an image {mithra) of the 
deceased is made of stone and worshipped. A silver plate, 'stamped ^ with 
a human iift&ge; called chanki , is also pladed round the haunted survivor's 
neck. 3 

Another thing that is certain to* lead to trouble is the decease of 
anybody by violence or sudden death. In such cases it,is necessary to 

1 Selections from Punjab Public Gorr*> No. VIII, cited by Barnes, Kaiigya Sett, 
«^.,§ 166 . 

2 1 believe them to bo identical iu purpose, as they certainly are in shape, with the cup- 
marks which have lately exorcised fcho antiquaries. They are called hhorlca in the Deiru 
Territory. - / 

* P. N.Q., III, S 200.—The mora appears to bo a mdrat, ‘image/ & pogiiblj maUrat, 

« omen ' According to P. A. Steel Muhammadans also propitiate the deceased saufean : 

U8. 
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propitiate the departed by a shrine, as in the case of the trooper already 
mentioned. The most curious result of this belief is the existence all 
over* the Eastern Punjab of small shrines to what are popularly known 
as Sayyids. The real word is shahid or martyr, which, being unknown 
to the peasantry, has been corrupted into the more familiar Sayyid. One 
story showing how these Sayyids met their death will be found in 
§ 376 of the Karndl Settlement Report. But the diviners will often 
invent a Sayyid hitherto unheard of as the author of a disease, and a 
shrine will he built to him accordingly. The shrines are Muhammadan 
in form and the offerings are mftde on Thursday, and taken by Musalm&n 
faqirs , Very often the name even of the Sayyid is unknown. The 
Sayyids are exceedingly malevolent, and often cause illness and death. 
Boils are especially due to them, and they make cattle miscarry. One 
Sayyid Bhrua, of Bari in Kaitlml, shares with Mansa Devi of Mani 
Majra in AmbSla the honour of being the great patron of thieves in the 
Eastern Punjab. But Jain Sayyid in Ferozepur is a bestower of wealth 
and sons and an aid in difficulty. Offerings vowed to him are presented 
on a Sunday or on the first Sunday of the Muhammadan month. He 
also possesses women, and one so possessed is in much request by women 
to perform a iaithak or chauki on their behalf. She first bathes in 
clear water, perfumes and oils her hair, dons red clothes and dyes her 
hands and feet with henna. Then, seated in a Mirasan's house who 
sings songs in Jain Sh6h*s honour and thereby pleases him, she begins 
to shake her head violently. While she is thus possessed the suppliants 
make their offerings and proclaim their needs. These the medium 
grants through the Mirasan, mentioning the probable time of fulfilment. 
She also foretells fortunes. The Mfr&san takes the offerings. The 
efficacy of a Sayyid's curse is illustrated by the legend of Abohar. It 
was held by R&jii Abram Chand and tlie Sayyids of Ueh carried off 
his horses, so Ids daughter carried out a counter-raid as he had no son 
and the Sayyids came to Abohar where they formed a meld or assembly 
and threatened to curse the raiders unless the spoil was surrendered. 
But the BijA held out and the Sayyid ladies came from Uch to seek 
their lords who thereupon called down curses upon all around including 
themselves. The tomb of the women in the cemetery and that of the 
holy men in the sand-hill still exist. Sim Settlement Report, page 195.1 
,1 7”' '\^ t ¥ " ^ * . T - ’ • $ , .. \ J "' ' *■ ^ 

Many of those who have died violent deaths have acquired very 
widespread fame ; indeed Guga Hr might he numbered amongst them, 
though he most certainly is not malevolent; witness the proverb quoted 
anent him. A very famous hero of this sort is Tejn, a Jit of Mewir, 
who was taking milk to his aged mother when a snake caught him by 
the nose. He begged to be allowed first to take the milk to the old 
lady, and then came back to be properly bitten and killed. And on a 
certain evening in the early autumn the boys of the Delhi territory 
come round with a sort of box with the side out, inside which is an 
image of Teja brilliantly illuminated, and ask you to * remember the 
grotto.' Another case is that of Harda Lila, brother of the Biji of 
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Urchar in Bundhelkhand. He and Teja are generally represented on 
horsebaek. So again Harshu Brahman, who died while sitting dharnaP 
is worshipped everywhere east, of Lahore, 

But even though a man has not died sonless or by violence, you 
are not quite safe from him. His disembodied spirit travels 
about for 12 months as a paret } and even in that state is 
apt to be troublesome. But if, at the end of that time, he 
does not settle down to a respectable second life, he becomes a 
bMt, or, if a female, a chtvel, and as such is a terror to the whole 
country, bis principal object then being to give as much trouble as may 
be to his old friends, possessing them, and producing fever and other 
malignant diseases. Low-caste men, such as scavengers, are singularly 
liable to give trouble in this way, and are therefore always buried or 
burnt face downwards to prevent the spirit escaping; and riots have 
taken place and the Magistrates have been appealed to to prevent a 
Chuhra being buried face upwards. These ghosts are most to be feared 
by women and children, and especially immediately after taking sweets 
so that if vou treat a school to sweetmeats the sweet-seller will also 
bring salt, of which he will give a pinch to each boy to take the sweet 
taste out of his mouth. They also have a way of going down your 
throat when you yawn, so that you should always put your hand to your 
mouth, and had also better say 'N&rainP afterwards. Ghosts cannot 
set foot on the ground, and you will sometimes see two bricks or pegs 
stuck up in front of the shrine for the spirit to rest on. Hence when 
going on a pilgrimage or with ashes to the Ganges, you must sleep outlie 
ground all the way there so as to avoid them ; while the ashes must not 
rest on the ground, but must be hung up in a tree so that their late 
owner may be able to visit them. So in places haunted by spirits, and 
in the vicinity of shrines, you should sleep on the earth, and not on a 
bedstead. So again, a woman, when about to be delivered, is placed on 
the ground, as is every one when about to die. Closely allied to the 
ghosts are the nurn or fairies. They attack women only, especially on 
moonlight nights, catching them by the throat, half-choking them, and 
knocking them down (? hysteria). Children, on the other hand, they 
protect. They are Musalm^n, and are propitiated accordingly ; and 
are apparently identical with the Parind or Peri with whom Moore has 
made us familiar. They are also know n as shdhpuri, but resent being so 
called; and no woman would dare to mention the word. 

1 If a Brahman asks aught of you and you refuse it, lie will sit at your door and abstain 
from food till be gain his request. If he dies meanwhile, his blood is on your bead. This 
is called sitting* dharna. Or he may cut himself with a knife and then you will be guilty 
ol Brahmhatia or Brahman-murder A Brahman who commits suicide may become a Deo 
in the Simla Hills,—see p. 445 infra . Pet* conira when tie usf* of a house has been for¬ 
bidden in those hills by a xddhu or Brahman, the latter can remove his ban by- sprinkling 
some of his own blood ori the place*. Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bashahr, p. 34 
Another instance is Tim of Junga--p. 447 infra . But a Brahman does not always attain 
Deoship by such a suicide. Thus Knlu Brahman cf Barog regarding himself as oppressed 
by a Ran A of Baghat cut off his,own head, and it cost the State a good deal to put matters 
right. The suicide need not be a Brahman—see for instance the acceunt of Gambhir Pco 
at p. 467 infra . A great deal of information regarding suicide by Bhdfcs and CharanU will 
be found in the late Mr. R. Y. Russell's Tribes and Cast ex of the Central Provinces , 
Aghorfc, II| pp. 14-5, 164,175, 256. It is known as chandi or it dga which term is used in 
the Punjab in a different sense. 
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Malevolent deities are appeased by building' them new shrines or 
by offerings at old ones. Very often the grain to be offered is placed the 
night, before on the sufferer’s head. This is called orra. Or the 
patient may .eat some and bury the rest at t he sacred spot; or the offering 
% may be waved over his head ; or on some night while the moon is 
waxing he may place it with a lamp lit on it at a cross-road, This ir. 
called langri or nagcK. Sometimes it suffices to tie a flag on the sacred 
tree to roll in front of the shrine or rub one’s neck with" its dust. To 
malevolent or impure goUykachti roti, generally consisting of cMrmn or 
stale bread broken up and rolled into balls with gtir and alii is offered 
Brahmans will not take such offerings. 1 

Resuscitation from death is believed to occur, and people who have 
come to life say they went to Yamaraj, the kingdom «.f the dead, 
and found they had been mistaken for some one else, so they were* 
allowed to return. 2 The ashes of great personages are carefully watched 
till the 4th day to prevent a magician’s tampering with' them as 
lie can restore the dead to life and retain power over him thereafter. 8 
Illiterate Hindus believe that the soul is in appearance like a black bee 
It can ldave the body during sleep. 4 

Spirits are of many kinds and degrees. A Bramh rdkhas is the 
ghost of a Brahman who lias died knmaut and is a : very powerful demon 
malignant or the reverse. 6 Ihdal is a spirit that gets into the bones* 
and cannot be exorcised. 6 . 

It is difficult to define a Mitt. It is sometimes equated with 
pret as the spirit of one who dies an ill death, kumaiiL i. e . bv 
violence or an accident. 1 But it is also said that every man dying on 
a bed becomes a bhut and every woman so dying a cliiirel ** In 
Kangra a bhut is also called a baital or ‘demon’ and he may be charm 
ed into servitude, for once a .Brahman’s chsia by his magic made •, hr,,it 
cultivate his land for him, feeding him on ordure and the scum found on 
rivers the while. But one day in his absence his womenfolk fed 
the slave on festival food, which so annoyed him that he went and 
on the inscribed stone at Kaniara and devoured every li v i n£r thino 
that came his way. On the Brahman’s return he nailed him to the 
stone with a charm whose words form the inscription, and it is called 
hhtit sila or ‘ ghost-stone' to this day. 9 L a 01 

BMts have no temples, but are propitiated by offerings in sickness 
or misfoitune, a basket of food, fruit and flowers beinc n „ as<w i ” ? 

the patient’s head and then carried out after dark and placed oiTtho 
road leading to the house or village, to appease “cfc 

sieknees will seize on any one who tampers with the basket ™ Shut 

^ssysfsJLZi 

N. I. .N. Q., I,, $ 227. 

i s n „ § 221. 

4 P. N. Q., Ill, §§ 678-9. 

6 lb., Ill, §196. 

6 lb., in, §197. 

7 lb.. II, §857. 

I '£° ** time u maut mari,d p Q-. hi, § iet. 

,0 li, Ill, §845. ‘ 
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Spirits and witches . 

live just like human beings, but do everything by night. They 
rear families, and the whole earth is strictly parcelled out among them. 
A hhtit casts no shadow as he moves, and ceremonial purity is the only 
safeguard against his attacks. 1 On the other hand, bhuts are said to 
cook at noon, as well as at evening; so women should not leave their 
houses at those times lest they be molested by IhuU over whose food 
they have passed. 2 

In Gurd^spur and the adjacent parts of Jammu bhuts and 
witches (dam) are believed to haunt the living and victimise the weak. 
Every imaginable disease is attributed to witches, and any woman 
can become one by learning a charm of letters. Chelae are exor¬ 
cists of these witches, and they cure a patient by placing some ashes 
on his forehead and making him swallow the rest, or in serious cases 
water is used instead. Each chela has his thd'tt ) a raised spot in the 
corner of the house sacred to the deota by whose power he over¬ 
comes witches and IhMs? 

Chut els are of two classes—(1) the ghosts o£ women dying while 
pregnant or on the very day of the child's birth ; (ft) those of women 
dying within 40 days 4 of the birth. But the worst chuTel of all Is 
the ghost of a pregnant woman dying during the Diw&li. Ghirds are 
always malignant, especially towards members of their own family, 
though they assume the form of a beautiful woman when they way¬ 
lay men returning from the fields at nightfall and call them by their 
names. Immediate harm may be averted by not answering their call, 
but no one long survives the sight of a chnrel. 

To prevent a woman's becoming a chnrel small round-headed 
nails, specially made, are driven through her finger-nails, while the 
thumbs and big toes are welded together with iron rings. The ground 
on which she died is carefully scraped and the earth removed. Then 
the spot is sown with mustard seed, which is also sprinkled on the road 
by which the body is carried out for burning or burial, and it is 
also sown on the grave in the latter case. The mustard blooms in the 
world of the dead and its scent keeps the chnrel content, and again, 
when she rises at nightfall and seeks her home, she stops to gather 
up the mustard seed and is thus delayed till cock-crow when she 
must return to her grave. In her real shape the chnrel has her feet 
set backwards and is hideous to behold. 6 

In K&ngra the chut el is believed to long for her child, tut to he a 
curse to all others. On the way to the burning-ground a sorcerer nails 
her spirit down and the mustard seed is scattered along the road to 
make her forget it. 6 

i I. N. Q., IV, §§ 189-190. 

• P. N. Q., II, § 500. 

* lb.. Ill, §192. 

♦ Or 10 days in K4ng*a» 

* p.®r.Q.,n,Seo5. 

0 lb § 904. Mustard seed is said to be often scattered about a magistrate** court 
to conciliate bis sympathies t III, § 104. 
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The chard of a dead co-wife sometimes haunts her surviving rival 
and makes her ill, in which case an image of the deceased should he made 
of stone and worshipped, and a silver plate, stamped with a human 
image, called chauJci, is also worn by the sick survivor round her neck. 1 

Jin ns have a right to share in the fruits of the earth, and if they 
do not get it the crop will be worthless. Once a jinn employed a mortal 
as a teacher and in reward promised to exempt his grain from this tax 
—so that land now yields four times what it used to do 2; /inns have no 
bones in their arms and only four fingers and no thumb. 8 

Archaology records instances of people beiug buried as f guardians of 
the gate/ because it was believed the spirit would survive and do 
watch and ward over the city wall or the entrance through it. A simi¬ 
lar belief led to a custom recorded by Martyn Clarke. When the 
country was unsettled valuables were very commonly buried and when they 
were at all considerable, misers were in the habit of burying a child 
alive with them, in the belief that its hhut or spirit would protect them. 
On an auspicious day the miser dug a pit to which was fitted a tight- 
shutting wooden lid. A child was then decoyed, sometimes from a 
considerable distance. He had to be a male, aged 6 or 7, healthy and 
handsome, and he was well fed and kindly treated until the night, fix¬ 
ed by consulting the stars, arrived for burying the treasure. Then 
he was purified, dressed in white, and made to acknowledge the miser 
as his master. He was then lowered into the pit with the treasure and 
a lamp, a lota of milk and a basket of sweets placed beside him. Finally 
the lid was fastened down and the boy left to his fate. As a result of 
this practice, or of the belief that it existed, fi ciders of treasure trove 
often will not touch it, fearing lest the hhut in charge would do them 
some evil. 4 This idea of Jibe guardian-spirit may explain many folk- 
* tales in which the artificer is rewarded by being sacrificed by his patron, 
ostensibly to prevent his skill being employed by a rival The legends 
that Grugga, the workman who built the temples at Brahmaur in Chamba, 
was rewarded by having his right hand out ofi: by the Kina whose 
house he had built and then accidentally killed by a fall from the 
temple porch after he had all but completed the building, are doubt¬ 
less further examples of this type. 6 

Evil spirits are very fond of fresh milk, and if a Punjabi mother 
has to leave her child soon after she has given it any she puts Balt or 
ashes in its month to take away the smell.® 

They are also fond of the scent of flowers, and it is daugerous for 
children to smell them as the spirits, always on the look out for 
children, will draw them away through the flowers. 7 

> P. fi. Q„ III, § 200. 

* N.I. N. Q., I, { 668. 
f 078. 

4 P. N. Q., II, j 251. Similar beliefs are very common among the Sclavonic peoples : 
of. Ralston's Songs of the Russian People, pp. 126-8. The game called * London Bridge 
is based on the same idea. See also p. 268 infra. 


6 Chamba Oametteer . p. 288. 
« I. N. Q., IV, J 193. 

» U., IV, j 852. 
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Witchcraft. 

During' prairie fires and at dead of niglit lonely herdsmen in Sirsa 
used to hear the cries of those who had been killed in old forays and 
people used to be afraid to travel save in large parties for fear of en¬ 
countering these supernatural enemies. 1 

In order to avoid becoming hhuts after death some Hindus are said 
to perform their own fpnerai rites during life. 3 In Cliamba two 
modern cases of suicide were preceded by their performance. If you 
see the ghost of a dead kinsman give alms in his name, or he will do 
his best to make you join him. 8 

Any demon can be exorcised by placing red paint (roll), red lead, 
incense, sweetmeat, flesh, fish, spirits, betel-nut and rice on a tray, 
with a lamp alight, under a pi pa/, at a tank or cross-roads, or on a 
burning-ground, but only if a man does so, not a woman The man 
must have been sprinkled first with holy water and then worship the 
offering*. If it be placed under a pipal 1, 6, 11 or 21 nails should be 
driven into the tree and after the rite a string with 8, 5, 7, II or 21 
knots should be worn until it drops off. Hair from the head buried in a 
bottle will also drive away spirits. 4 

Wifchcraft .—Recitation of 2£ (i. v. 3) verses of the Quran backward 
enables a wicch to take out a child's liver and eat it, and in order to 
do this more effectively she must first catch a tarJc , a wild animal not 
larger than a dog, feed it with sugar and ghi and ride on it repeating the 
charm 100 times. A witch cannot die until she has taught this charm 
to another woman, or failing her to a tree. 6 It makes a witcli powerless 
to extract her two upper front teeth. 6 

Sorcerers write charms or spells on a bit of paper and drop ink-on it* 
Flowers are then placed in a young child's hands and he is bidden to 
look into the ink and call the four guardians. When he says he sees 
them he is told to ask them to clean the place and summon their king 
who is supposed to answer questions through him, but no one else sees or 
hears the spirits. This is called hazrat? 

Virgins are in special request for the performance of all spells* and 
charms. If an iron platter be thrown by a young girl out of the house 
it will cause a hailstorm to cease. 8 

Some witches are liver-eaters— jigar-kkor. Bat when one has suc¬ 
ceeded in extracting a liver she will not eat it for days and even 
after that she can be compelled by an exerciser to replace it by an 
animal's liver. 3 

i Sirsa Sett, Rep., p, 32. 

s N. I. N. Q., I, $ 44. 

3 16., I, § 113, 

' P. N. Q., Ill, H 198,199. 

' IK III. * *1. 

' lb., III, } 30. 

J N. I. N. Q., 1, } 664. . 

* P. N. Q., Ill, $ 582. 

» N. I. N. Q., I, t 88. 
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The evil eye. 

Sickness and death —la Clmmba sacrifice is often made for the sick 
in the belief that a life being given, his life will be preserved. Nails are 
driven into the ground near a corpse and its hands and feet fastened 
to them with a cord, to prevent the body from stretching and be¬ 
coming a blntt or evil spirit. Sometimes too a thorn is put at 
the crematorium lest the spirit of the deceased return and trouble 
the living. The spirit returns to its abode on the 10th, or 13th, dav 
after death, any unusual noise indicating its presence. If a child 
die the mother has water poured over her through a sieve above its 
grave, to secure offspring. The water used must be from a well 
or stream whose name is of the masculine gender. 

If a womanV children die she must beg at a or flour from 
seven houses, and when her next child is born this atd is baked 
into a large cake, from which the centre is cut out, leaving only 
a circular rim. Through this hole the infant is passed seven times 
to ensure its living. Similarly a new-born child may be passed 
seven times through the chulha, or fire-place. With the same object 
is the nostril pierced immediately after birth and an iron nose-ring 
inserted. Or the infant * is given to a poor person, and then taken 
back to break the continuity of the ill luck. Another curious re¬ 
cipe for this purpose is this :—Take the bark of 7 trees and 
water from 7 springs all with masculine names. Boil the bark in 
the water and after dark let it be poured over the woman at a 
cross-roads. She must then change her clothes and give away those 
ahe had on at the ceremony, and the evil influence will go with them. 

Two places, in Tariod parg ana and Hubar, have a curious re¬ 
putation. When a woman, owing to an evil influence, called parckdva , 
has no children or they die, she visits one of these places, and after 
certain rites or ceremonies creeps thrice through a hole artificially made 
in a stone, and only just large enough to admit an adult, and 
then bathes, leaving one garment at the spot. This is believed to 
free her from the influence. Sunday morning is the proper time for 
this and Bh&don and Magk are the best months. At Hubar the woman 
bathes besides a Muhammadan nau-gaza (nine yards long) grave* 

The evil eye .—The evil eye is the subject of various beliefs, which 
cannot be described here in full, though it is too important a factor in 
popular usage to be passed over in silence. The term * evil eye ' is gen¬ 
erally accepted as a translation of nazar , but that word denotes a .good 
deal more than the evil effects of an * ill-wishing 9 person's gaze. It 
connotes the subjective effect of the gaze of any one, however benevo¬ 
lent or well-disposed, when that gaze has induced complete satisfaction 
in the mind with the object observed, whether animate or inanimate . 1 
Thus low-caste persons may cast nazd't. upon a man of higher caste, not 
because they are of low caste but because of the envy of him which 
they are supposed to foal. Children are peculiarly subject Hfco nazar 
because they may induce a feeling of pride or satisfaction in those who 
gaze on them, and for this reason their faces are left unwashed for six 

1 P, JS. Q., I, § &E4; 
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years, among the poorer classes, 1 To avert it the Girjars of 
use amulets of lathar wood (? Celtti Anstralis) and they 
tied round the necks of cattle. 

On the same principle anything beautiful or charming, when looked 
upon by a person bent on mischief, prompts him to do harm* while &uy- 
thinugly in itself is safe from the evil eye. Hence anything* beautiful 
is daubed with black so that the eye may fall on the daub and not on 
the thing itself. Accordingly an iron vessel is hung up when a house 
is abuilding as a nazciv-wd^tu or averter of ucizcif , or a blackened pitcher 
will serve equally well. Such pitchers are often hung permanently on 
a conspicuous part of a completed house also. The pattern on ornamen¬ 
tal clothes is spoilt by introducing a marked irregularity somewhere for 
the same reason.* Iron is not in itself a protection against nazar, 
unless it is black, and the efficacy of arms as prophylactics against 
spirits appears to be based on the idea that an armed man or woman 
should have no fear of anything 8 To avert the evil-eye a small black 
stone with a hole in it is often worn on the shoulder or round the neck 
and to this the term nazar-wattn is specially applied. 4 

The evil eye is firmly believed in, and iron is the sovereign safeguard 
against it. While a house is being built, an iron pot (or an earthen 
vessel painted black is near enough to deceive the evil eye, and is 
less expensive) is always kept on the works ; and when it is finished 
the young daughter of the owner ties to the lintel a charm, need on 
other occasions also, the principal virtue of which lies in a small iron 
ring. Mr Clianning thus described the theory of the evil eye 

“When a child is horn an invisible spirit is sometimes born with it 5 and unless the 
« mother keeps one breast tied up for forty days while she feeds the child from the other, 
“ in which rase the spirit dies of hunger, the child grows up with the endowment of the 
“ evil eve, and whenever a person so endowed looks at anything constantly, something 
“evil will happen to it. Amulets worn for protection against the evil eye seem to be of 
“two classes the first, objects which apparently resist the influence by a superior innate 
“strength each hs tigers’ claws; the second, of a worthless character, such as cowncs, 
« which may catch the eye of their beholder, and thus prevent the covetous look, 

A father was once asked, “ Why don’t you wash that pretty 
child’s face ? ” and replied “ A little black is good to keep off the 
evil eye. ” If so, most Punjabi children should be safe enough. It 
is bad manners to admire a child, or comment upon its healthy 
appearance. r l'he theory of the scapegoat obtains.; and in times or 
great sickness goats will be marked after certain ceremonies, and let 
loose in the jungle or killed and buried in the centre of the village. 
Men commonly wear round their necks amulets, consisting of small 
silver lockets containing sentences, or something which looks like a 
sentence, written by a faqfr. The leaves of the siras {alhzna khbek) 
and of the mango (mangifera Indica) are also powerful for good; 
and a garland of them hung across the village gate with a mystic in¬ 
scription on an earthen platter in the middle, and a plough beam buried 

1 P. N. Q„ H, § 26». 

* 28., I., § 597. 

* 28., X., § 699. 

4 1b., I., § 557. In slang a natar-ioattu is a worthless fellow— of no nse except to keep 
off th© ©Til ©ye. 
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in the gateway with the handle sticking out, show that cattle-plague 
has visited or was dreaded in the village, and that the cattle have 
been driven under the charm on some Sunday on which no fire was 
lighted on any hearth. An inscription made by a faqir on an earthen 
platter, and then washed off into water which is drunk by the 
patient, is a useful remedy in illness; and in protracted labour the 
washings of a brick from the chakabu (chakra bhyu ) fort of Amin, where 
the 4 arrayed army 9 of the P&ndua assembled before their final defeat, 
are potent; or if anybody knows how to draw a ground plan of the 
fort, the water into which the picture is washed off will be equally 
effective. 1 When a beast gets lame, an oval mark with a cross in it, or 
Solomon's seal, or Siva's trident, or the old mark of the Aryan need-fire 3 , 
in general shape like the Manx arms, is branded on the limb affected ; 
or a piece of the coloured thread used by the Brahman in religions 
ceremonies is tied round it. 

In Sirmur a person endowed with the evil eye is called dag 3 or 
ddgni, and to avert his influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the * house door, an obscure mantra being 
reoited. Dai ns are witches or the spirits of women, which inflict injury 
in unknown ways. To avert their influence a charm is written on a sheet 
of paper which is held over burning incense and then tied round the arm 
or neck of the person possessed. These charms also contain pictures 
of Bhairon or Mah&nbir (Handtn&n) with a charm inscribed in a circle. 
Another method of averting the influence of a dag or (lain is to call in a 
Bh&t or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in such matters. He first 
cooks a loaf which is placed on the patient's head. Then a lamp of ghi 
with four wicks is lighted and certain mantras recited thrice, the loaf 
being waved round the patient's head meantime, and finally placed on 
the ground. A lie-goat is then decapitated and the blood caught in a 
ttimbd, which, with the goat's head, is also waved round the patient's 
head. Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and t&mld with the blood and goat's 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 

In Jubbal the ddkan is a witch and in former days if so adjudged 
she was banished from the State. Only a Brahman can detect a ddkan 
and he judges by marks on her face. A popular way of detecting one 
was to tie her up hand and foot and cast her into a pond. If she floated 
she was proved to be a witch. 4 

In Ch&mba belief in evil spirits exerts a powerful influence on the 
popular imagination. Evil spirits and fairies are believed to have a 
special liking for fair-complexioned children, and so a * black mark is 
put on a child's forehead to keep them away, and also to protect it from 

1 Tho virtue of the fort is due to its standing on the edge of a pond in which the 
Sun was born, and where women who wish for sons go and bathe on Sunday. 

8 The sign is often drawn at the door of a house or shop to keep off tho evil 

eye. 

3 The dag is also a spirit or witch, In the Simla Hills the evil eyo is called ddg : 
Simla Hill States Gazetteer, KumMrsain. p. 12. But the term is also applied to ghosts 
connected with fields from which they are supposed to filch the crops: Simla District 
Gazetteer, p. 42 The dain makes Bh£don unhealthy because she thirsts for blood in 
that month and to av^rfc its evil days Brahmans give their flock threads on tho Bikhpi or 
Salono day. On Aeauj 1 st or Saer is the fete day which marks the close of the bad month; 
Manflt Gazetteer, p. 86 : see also infra. 

4 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Jubbal, p. 14. 
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the evil eye. The idea seems to be that malign influences affect 
beauty more than ugliness; charms are also used to avert bhits or 
evil spirits and the evil eye. These are made of leopards’ and bears’ 
claws, and the teeth of pigs, in the belief that as they belong to 
fierce animals they will frighten away anything harmful. A cowrie, 
a shell or the bone of a crab has the same virtue. Tor the same 
reason brass anklets, called reharn > are put on children. A person 
dying sonless becomes a bhtit ox aular-apatra (sonless), and troubles 
his surviving relatives, unless duly appeased: so adults wear a 
jantra , a small silver or copper case containing a scroll supplied by a 
Brahman. An autar or silver necklet with a human figure cut on it is 
also worn. Another form is the ndd, of silver or copper and shaped 
like an hour-glass. An autar must also be propitiated with the sacri¬ 
fice of a goat, and for a time his clothes are worn by one of the family— 
a soapnut kernel is also carried on a string round the neck. Iron about 
the person protects one from evil spirits. A woman outside her house 
should be careful not to bathe quite naked, as she is liable to come under 
the shadow of an evil spirit. A child whos ejattu or first hair has not been 
cut, must not be taken to a mela, as the fairies who go to fairs may 
exert an evil influence. A piece of netted thread hung above the doorway 
will keep out evil spirits daring labour or sickness. 

Asa Hara is a godling in Gurdaspur to whom cairns are erected in 
large uninhabited jungles. 

Bahro is a male spirit, ugly in form, who causes disease and 
must be appeased. 1 

BanAsat, a female spirit who lives in forests and on high moun¬ 
tain slopes. As a guardian of the cattle she is propitiated when the 
herds are sent to the summer grazing grounds. She also presides oyer 
quarries and cuttings and must be propitiated before work is commenced. 
A goat must be killed over a lime-kiln before it is lit, an offering made 
to her before a tree is felled in the forests, and grain cannot be ground 
at the water-mill without her consent. She is apparently a Jogini, and 
much the same as the Jtakshani.* 

The Banbirs are deified heroes or champions of the olden times. 
They are said to live in the pomegranate, lime, tun, fig, kainili, simbal and 
walnut trees. They also haunt precipices, waterfalls and cross-roads and 
are propitiated on special occasions at those spots. They .can cause 
sickness, especially in women, and some of them, such as Kala Bir and 
Nirsingh, visit women in their husbands’ absence. If the husband 
returns while the Bir is in human form he is sure to die unless a 
sacrifice is offered. 3 

The banshtra bhut of the Simla Hills is doubtless the binstra' or head¬ 
less demon, so common in folk-tales. He haunts the jungles whose king 
he is supposed to be. 4 But he also haunts old buildings, valleys and 
mountains, and like a ghost is propitiated in some places, by sacrifices 
of goats and in others of earth or gravel. 6 

1 Chatnba Gazetteer, 1904, p. 192 

*/»., p. 191. 

* II., p, 191. 

* Simla Hill States Gazetteer, KumU&rsain, p, 12. 

* lb pp. 48-9. 
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Bir Baial ie a water-sprite whose habitat is in every river and 
stream- His ancient name was Varuna, but he now bears also the 
name of Khw&ja Khizr. Khicheti, sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of moss, 
3 of ashes, 3. measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour-sheep are offered 
to him. The Min jar in kii mela is held in his honour. A bridge is 
likely to be unsafe unless a sacrifice be made in his honour, and the 
opening of a water-course requires one also.’ 1 

Chungu is the male demon found in- walnut and mulberry trees and 
under the karangora shrub. He is worshipped or propitiated. He is 
under the control of a sorcerer whose messenger he is. 2 

In the Simla Hills he brings things to him aud also drinks the milk 
of cows, to whose owners too he brings milk, ghi etc. 8 

In Chamba sorcery and witchcraft are still very commonly be¬ 
lieved in. Various diseases are caused by witches, either directly by incanta¬ 
tions, or indirectly through the malevolent spirits under their control. 
Cattle disease is also ascribed to witchcraft, and even the ravages of 
wild animals such as leopards. Formerly when witchcraft was sus¬ 
pected the relatives of the person affected complained to a court or to 
the Raja. An order was then issued to a chela who was reputed to 
have the power of detecting witches. Accompanied by a musician and 
a drummer he went to the place. A pot of water {kumbh) was 
first set over some grain sprinkled on the ground and on this was 
put a lighted lamp. Ropes were also laid besides the kumbh. The 
musicians played, and when the chela had worked himself into a state of 
affia.tus, he asked the people standing by if they wished the witch to be 
caught, warning them that she might be one of their own relatives. 
They would, however, assent. This went on for three days, and on 
the third the chela standing by the kumbh would call out the witch's 
name and order his attendants to seize her. Picking, up the ropes they 
would at once execute his order and she would be seized and bound. 
In olden times witches were cruelly tortured to get confessions of guilt. 
One of the methods was that once customary in Europe. The witch 
was dipped in a pool, the belief being that, if guilty, she would 
rise to the surface, hut would sink if innocent. Guilt being proved, 
she was banished, and sometimes her nose was cut off. The chela 
received a fee of Rs. 12, part of which went to the State. Chelas 
can also exorcise evil spirits by making the person afflicted inhale the 
smoke of certain herbs. Though the belief in_ witchcraft still survives, 
the detection of witches and all the cruel practices associated with it are 
now illegal, and have been entirely discontinued. 

The list of hobgoblins and spirits in Chamba . is endless, for there 
is hardly anything the hillman does or attempts to do which is not 

i Chamba dasttlmr, p. 191, and supra, p. 135. Also infra p. 267. 

» lb., p. 192, and Vol. II, p. 270 infrafot the offerings made to Mm. 

' I. A.S. B., 1911, p. 14,5, 
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under the control of one or other of the presiding genii of the mountains, 
without whose good will and favour all his efforts will be attended 
with failure; while the neglect of the customary offering may 
bring disaster on himself and his family. When sickness or calamity 
is believed to have been caused by any of these malevolent spirits 
the sick person, or some one for him, goes to the local chela who 
tells them which spirit ought to be appeased, and acts as the medium 
of cure. This he professes to do with the help of the godling whose 
chela he happens to be. All such diseases are called opart, that is, 
from supernatural influences—as distinct from those that are sariri , or 
connected with the body, 

Gunga is the disease-spirit of cows, and also their protector within 
the village cattle-shed, just as Banasat is on the high pastures. 1 

Gw&la was a holy pan in Kangra. His legend runs thfts :_ 

One day as he was sitting in a lofty hill near Barob, a wedding 
procession passed by and he said to the bride: ‘ Thorns on this 
side and on that: she who wears the red veil is rny wife/ The 

bridegroom challenged him to jump down from the hill and he did so, 
but was killed. The bride then took his head in her lap and said to the 
bridegroom : c You gave me to him; I burn. on the pyre with him/ 
This resolve she carried out, and the cairns erected in memory of 
Gwala's bravery exist to this day/ 

In Chamba jakh is a godling under whose control are the pro¬ 
ducts of the cow. -Each cow has her own jakh, and when buy¬ 

ing one it is necessary to ask its name so that its demands may be pro¬ 
perly met. 

In the Siba jdgtr of K&ngra the jakhs are local deities to whom 
first fruits are offered symbolically. The offerings actually made 
consist of milk, curds and clarified butter made from the milk of the 
animal to whom a male calf has been born. If a female buffalo-calf 
be born a young he-goat is also presented. Clarified butter is never 
sold before the first fruits have been offered, but in the case of milk 
and curds the usage has broken down. Moreover, the Raj& leases out 

the right to collect the offerings to the jakhs, but the bids seldom 

exceed Rs. 25 a year. He also leases out the right to dispense music 
at festivals, weddings and the like/ 

Joginis, rock spirits, as they seem to be in Chamba, may be identical 
with th q bandsats or rdkshinis* But in Kulu the jogini is a fairy of 
the woods and seemingly ranks as high as any deota . Some joginis 
exercise wide powers Thus at Phangni joginfs command smoking, 
wearing leather and the use of bedsteads are forbidden in the Sarwari 

1 Chamba Gazetteer, p. 192: far an account of Ids propitiation see Vol. II, p. 270, 
infra . > 

*P, N. Q., Ill, §15. 

» Chamba &axetteer, p. 192, and P. N. Q., Ill, § 257. JnH ia the Sausjcr. Yakh i, 
ogre. 

* For (fee offerings made to them, see Vol. II, p, 270, infra. 
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valley, and the order is obeyed. 1 But other joginis appear to be meroly 
malignant spirits which haunt water-falls and hill-tops, as well 
as wood s, so that the grey moss which floats from the branches of trees 
in the higher forests is called ‘ the joginfs hair/ Some of these 
spirits resemble the N%s in function, for she of the Chul, a peak in 
the J alaui'i range, sends hail to destroy the crops if the villagers 
below fail to make a pilgrimage to her peak and sacrifice sheep on the 
appointed day. 8 

The Jaljogans inhabit wells, springs and streams. They cast spells 
over women and children, causing sickness and even death,** 

Kailu or Kailu Bir is the numen of abortion. His elaborate worship 
during pregnancy will be found described at p. 270 of Vol. II infra. 

To him are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid, the cap and 
part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. He is wor¬ 
shipped on Thursdays. He lives on the mountain slopes and when un¬ 
appeased rolls lands 1 ips down into the valleys. 4 

Kailung is a Nag and father of all the Nags. He is worshipped 
only on Sundays, whereas other Nags are worshipped on Thursdays also. 

Like Shiv he is worshipped under the form of the dardt or sickle.' 

He is associated with wheat. 

His offerings are a mace, a goat and a red cap.® 

The. god Koilo has in some villages a platform, and it is believed tfoilo 
that snake-bite can be cured by lying down on it. 

Masdn or mashdn is a goblin who haunts burning-places, at any 
rate in the Simla Hille, and ehirkhu-masdn is a male spirit which 
swings—whence its name—and haunts cross-roads, frightening 
passers-by, in Chamba. 6 

RdksJiasas appear to be quite distinct from the rdkdanis mentioned 
above (p. 218). In Chamba they are also called rdk.u and as spirits 
of the mountain are all dread realities to the hiliman. In his disordered 
fancy every peak and pass is the abode of these demons, and they 

1 Lyall, Kangra Sett Rep., § 04. Phugni in Mandi is a devi ; Gasefteer p 40 The 
joginis will be discussed further infra, p. 244. As the fains render all Bhfidonunhealthy 
(p. 211, supra), so toe joginis of the four points of the compass make the 16th of that 
month a very critical day. On that night they meet the deotas in fight on the Kambosrir 
a ridge in Mandi, and if victorious famine may be expected. On that night too cattle are 
brought down from the ridgo lest the joginis kill them and Hindus distribute rape-seed to 
avert, their influence : Man<Ji Gazetteer , p. 41. 

3 Kangra Gazetteer, Pt. II > Kulu, pp. 46, 47. 

8 Chamba Gazetteer, p. 192. 

* lb pp. 156 and 191. 

5 Ib„ pp. 161, 166. 

«J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 143. Like shgdna and rdfahas —also names for goblins— 
masdn gives its name to a Kanet sept—see pp. 73, 805 and 417 of Vol. Ill mw.aII 

a wasting disease of children in Sirmdr {Gazetteer, p. 25), may bo derived from ’it It is 
said to bo a corruption of Sanskrit shamMn by Maya Singh, Punjabi Diotv n 748 tv! 
matin or ashes as a disease and the cure for it see p. 104 supra. y " P ‘ 738 * F ° r 
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control the winds and the storms. When the tempest rages on the 
mountain summit he believes the rdkas are contending with one another, 
the falling rock and the-,avalanche or the weapons of their wrath. In 
ascending a snowy pass the coolies often refrain from all noise till they 
reach the top, lest they should inadvertently offend the spirit of the 
mountain, and bring destruction on themselves and no Gaddi would 
think of crossing a pass without first propitiating the pass-deity to 
secure fair weather, and a safe passage for flocks. A cairn with flags 
hanging from twigs fixed on the top is found on the summit of almost 
every pass and represents the pass-deity. 1 

f Marmot ’ records a curious rite practised during an eclipse of the 
moon in Pangi. The Pa.ngw4.ls stood in a circle on one leg, holding 
each a big stone poised on the right shoulder while with the other hand 
they pinched the left ear. This was done to propitiate the rdksliasas, 
and the posture was maintained until the eclipse was over .' 

Elsewhere not only do rdkshasas inhabit trees*, as we have seen 
(p. 139 a), but it is also wise to halt at sunset when on a, journey 

lest they lead you astray during the night. Further, if you are eating 
by lamp-light and the light goes out you should cover your food with 
your hands to prevent them from carrying it off in the dark,’ Like the 
prels or ghosts they dwell to the south. In the earlier mythology the 
rdkihasas seem to have been giants and it was they who snatched the 
book of learning from SaraswatPs hands when she came down from the 
hills to beyond Thanesav and made her in shame become a river which 
sank into the earth and go to join the Ganges. 4 

In Kulu tho / alp an are of two kinds i —jal jogni and bat&U or ehurel. 
The influences of the former are averted by offering flowers and a lamb 
by the side of a water-course. The former is said to meet humankind 
very seldom : but when she does get hold of a man she takes him to her 
lodging and at night cohabits with him : if M not obey her wishes 
4he will kill him bat otherwise she does no harm to him. There is no 
means of opposing her influence. The nahas pan are ottered nee to ge, 
rid of them Women are apt to be influenced . by them because they 
are generally weak minded. 

As the jogni are supposed to live on mountains and the chu r el m 
ravines the use of red clothes is avoided on both, especially on the 
mountains. 

In the Simla Hilisj besides the gods, spirits of various kinds aim 
believed in and propitiated. Such are the bind* or ghosts, especi¬ 

ally the jal-paris or water-sprites, also called jal-mdtns, the chhtdras, 

* Clifttnba Gazetteer, p. 191 


. P. N. Q., II, § 121. 

. lb., II, 5 738. 

* Ib„ III, pp. 216. § 196. 
s Chhidiar, Sauskr. chhidra, 


means ‘ hole*: J. A. 8. B., 19U, p. 141. Hat 
“•"-Tf .; doai not 90p8 . ir t0 be connected with dain, daini, a den or tea Wt In 
iffiif In ml P ohhidr* «ems to mean an oath or obligation and to be a 

synonym of chhua^ 
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■ and banshira* The bMt is the ghost of the cremating ground. Fret 
is the term applied to the ghost for one year after the death of the 
deceased; timet 1 its name from the end of that year to the fourth. 
Jal-paris are conceived of as female forms, some benevolent, others 
malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required. The 
ehhidra is conceived of as a terrifying spirit which must be propitiated 
by incense of mustard seed. The bctnshira haunts old buildings, valleys 
and peaks. It is propitiated by sacrifices of goats, or in some places 
by offerings of dust or gravel. In lieu of sacrifice a pija, called hunfhain , 
is offered to Kali and to parts or mdtris. A tract of hill or forest is 
set apart as the place of this worship, and even if the rest of the forest 
is cut down the part consecrated to the goddess or spirit is preserved for 
her worship, none of the trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even 
leaves removed. Daps are the demons specially associated with fields. 
If the crop yields less than the ’ estimated amount of produce it is 
believed that the difference has been taken by the 4dff- The dudadh&ri 
or mdnashdri spirit is one which haunts burning ghdfs and is averted 
by wearing a silver picture round one's neck. If possessed by the 
former one should abstain from meat. Ghatialu or Ga^erd is a demon 
known in Dhami. He is said to possess people and is propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a khadhu (ram). He is embodied in a stone which is 
kept in the house and worshipped to protect the cattle from harm. 
He is said to have come from Bbajji State. 2 The fair of the gdsidn or 
fairies at Bamsan in Nadaun (Kangra) is held on the first Tuesday in 
IT dr and on all Tuesdays in other months. Only women attend the fair 
to worship the parts who inflict boils on children. The fair has been 
in existence from time immemorial, but the special worship on Tuesdays 
dates from the birth of jRija Bhim Chand’s son. 

Bah&walpur is equally rich in spirits. There in addition to the 
paret, bh4t, dit {? dait), rdkhash, dain, chuTel and pari, we find the 
pashdj / ddkaiby sh&Tcan and deo . To these are mostly ascribed diseases 
of the brain and womb in women, but they occasionally possess men 
too. Khetrpal's temple at Uch is a famous place for easting out 
spirits. Many of the disorders of children are ascribed to demons, such 
a? the vmm~us~sabidn or ‘ mother of children/ who causes convulsions. 
Such diseases are believed to be connected in some way with low 
castes, and so Bhangts and Chuhr&s are employed to exorcise them. 4 If 
anything goes bad it is believed to be bewitched (< bdndhnd) by an 
enemy, apparently through the agency of a spirit, and those skilled 
in combating magic bjr charms are generally called in to undo the mis¬ 
chief, but sometimes it can be remedied without such aid. Thus a 
dyer whose indigo has got spoilt can make it regain its colour by relating 
some gossip he has heard in a highly coloured form. 

’Fr. rishi, a. sage, 

3 In that State gofer* is taid to mean ghost« J. A. S. B„ 1911, p. 163. In Simtir 
Ghatriali is a goddess — see p. 300 infra. 

3 Clearly the yitticha or cannibal demon. The word dee has had a long and inter¬ 
esting history. It is curious to find it used here of an evil spirit, apparently because in 
the Punjab Himalayas deo=deota, 

4 Bahawalpur Gazetteer, p. 187. Sometimes a laldna. a kind of insert ?« 
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Agricultural superstitions. 


Ibbetson, 
§ 234. 


In the hands of one who has by fasting etc. attained to hi Ay a 
mustard seeds are very potent and can be used to kill a healthy 
enemy, cure d, sick friend or recover stolen property. For the latter 
the recipe is: take a gourd and some mustard seeds, rub them between 
four fingers, repeat charms over them and throw them at the gourd. 
It will then float away in the air to the spot where the booty is 
concealed. 

Agricultural superstitions.—T he superstitions connected with 
cattle and agriculture are endless. No horned cattle or anything 
appertaining to them, such as butter or leather, must be bought or sold 
on Saturday or Sunday; and if one die on either of those days it is 
buried instead of being given to the menials. So the first beast that 
dies of cattle-plague is buried. Cattle-plague can be cast out across the 
border of one village into the one which adjoins it in the east. All 
field-work, cutting of grass, grinding of corn and cooking of food, are 
stopped on Saturday morning ; and on Sunday night a solemn proces¬ 
sion conducts a buffalo skull, a lamb, tiros sticks, butter-milk, fire, and 
sacred grass to the boundary, over which they are thrown, while a gun 
is fired three times to frighten away the disease. Last year a man was 
killed in an affray resulting from an attempt to transfer the plague in 
this manner. A* villager in Gurg&on once captured the cattle-plague in 
its material shape, and wouldn’t let it go till it promised never to remain 
where he or his descendants were present; and his progeny are still sent 
for when murrain has fastened on a village, to walk round it, and call on 
the plague to fulfil its contract. The sugar-press must be started, and a 
well begun on a Sunday On Saturday night little bowls of water are 
set out round the proposed site, and the one which dries up least marks 
the exact spot for the well. The circumference is then marked, and they 
begin to dig, leaving the central lump of earth intact. They cut out 
this clod, call it Khwaja Ji (appealing to Khwdja Khizr) and worship 
it and feed Brahmans. If it breaks it is a bad omen, and a new site 
will be chosen.a week later. The year’s ploughing or sowing is best 
begun on a Wednesday: it must not be begun on a Monday or on a 
Saturday, or on the 1st or 11th of any month ; and on the 15th of each 
month the cattle ‘must rest from work. So weeding should be done 
once, twice, thrice or five times: it is unlucky to weed four times. 
Reaping must be begun on a Tuesday and finished on a Wednesday, the. 
last bit of crop being left standing till then. When the grain is ready 
to be divided, the most extraordinary precautions are observed to prevent 
the evil eye from reducing the yield. Times and seasons, are observ¬ 
ed, perfect silence is enjoined, and above all, all audible counting of the 
measures of grain is avoided. 1 When sugarcane is first sown, svveot- 

1 You cannot measure grain without all kind* of preoiutjons. It must not be meas¬ 
ured at all on a new or fall moon (pxrua) day, and Saturday is bad. Bogin at dawn, 
midday, sunset, or midnight, when the spirits arc busy. Let 4 men go inside an enclos¬ 
ing line with an earthen vessel—and no one else till they have finished. Let them face the 
north. Keep silence daring the measuring and avoid counting the number aloud,'tallies 
being kept by putting down small heaps of grain called bohali. Once the grain is measured 
it ie safe from the evil eye. The measuring is made systematically, doubtless to avoid con¬ 
fusion and cheating or quarrelling. See p. 173, §§ 435-8 of Ibbetson’s Katndl Sett. 
Report, and pages 194 ff and 236 ff of Vol. I, of Elliot’ ’s Batts of the North- Western 
J?rooin°et • 
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ened rioe is brought to the field and with it women smear the out- , 
side of the vessel. It is then given to the labourers. Next morning or 
when it is planted out a woman puts on a necklace and walks round the 
field, winding thread on to a spindle 1 ; and when it is cut the first fruits 
are offered on an altar called malcdl built close to the press, and sacred to 
the sugarcane god, whose name is unknown unless it too be mafcdl and 
then given to Brahmans. When the women begin to pick the cotton 
they go round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which 
they ^spit on to the field toward the west; and the first cotton picked is 
exchanged at the village shop for its weight in salt, which is prayed 
over and kept in the house till the picking is over. 

When the fields are being sown they sing : — 

f A share for the birds and fowls, a share for wayfarers and 
travellers : 

A share for the passers-by, a share for tfie poor and mendicant/ 2 

On the 9th of the light half of Katik both men and women walk 
round a town early in the morning, re-entering it by the same gate that 
they left it by. During this eireumambulation they sing hymns while 
the women-scatter s a fad fa by the way, saying 

‘ J?riend husbandman, take thy share, , 

Our share we write down to God/ 3 

To protect gram from lightning it should be sown with wheafr-~at 
least this is believed to be the case in Kangra, apart from the benefits 
of a mixed crop. 4 

The threshing floor is naturally of conaiderabta importance in folk- 
religion. Prom the time the grain is cut until it is formally weighed 
it is exposed to the rapacity of demons and hhdts* But they are only 
of mediocre intelligence and can easily be imposed upon, It is only 
necessary to draw a magic circle round the heap and place a sickle on 
top of it to keep them off. 6 Or in Montgomery and the other parts of 
the south-west the village muhedna or holy man writes a charm which 
is stuck in a cleft stick in the heap. For this a fixed fee, called rami - 
wdki , is paid. Special care has to be taken when the winnowing begins. 
Friday being the goblins* holiday should be avoided, or the grain will 
vanish. At a fit time the workers go to the spot and a couple^ of men 
are posted to prevent any living thing from approaching. Winnowing 
is carried on in silence. If by evening it is not finished the charm is 
left on one heap and the other is pressed down with the winnowing 
basket. Goblins sleep at night, but a somnambulist can. do harm if this 
plan is not adopted. The same precautions are observed in dividing the 
produce/ 

The agricultural gaper station# in Bahiiwalpur are of special interest 
because in that state disease is personified and even trees become 
authropomorphised. 

1 Karu&l 8. R, } p. 131. This custom is falling into disuse. 

*P. N. Q.,IVJ 85. 

» IK III, § 481. 

4 lb., II, § 477. 

J K. l.W.Q* JT,$ 598. 

Parser, Montgomery >$. JS p. 100, 
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Charms for If a crop of wheat, gram or maize be attacked by insects {kungi 01 

crop* »nd teia) a charin (j ca U m ) is recited to avert injury, or a camel's bone burnt 
so that the smoke may drift over the crop, a kaldm being also read. 
The following charms are in use :— 

Kungi, Kira , Mula, Bakhta eh Are bhain hhira, 

Ilakm Khuda de nal di hated, ate gaiudd. 

« /fungi, Kira, Mala and ftakhra are brothers and sisters (of the 
same family) ; by the command of God a wind blew and drove them 
all away."* This is spoken over sand,' which is then sprinkled oyer the 
crop. The following verse is recited and blown over the diseased 
crops •. — 

Kungi , Kira, Bakhta Lange bhain bhira. 

Bo(i be nimdz di gai tod ud,d. 

“ Kungi, Etta, Bakhta are all three brothers and sisters. The 
bread of one who does not prav {at mdz) was carried away bv the 
wind." Meanwhile the owner walks round the field, eatiug fried wheat. 
If he meets any one while so doing he gives him the wheat, but must 
nofc speak to him. When grain has all been threshed out by tbo cattle 
the owner digs round it a trench \ K karn) ) which he fills with water. ^ No 
one may enter this circle, which protects the crop from evil spirits* 
Blight is averted by hanging up a pot, on a long stick, in the field, the 
pot being filled with earth from a saint's tomb. In selecting a place 
for a stack of corn, a pit is first dug and the earth excavated from it 
put back again. If it exactly fills the pit, the place is uuprdpitious and 
another place is chosen. But if soma earth remains over the corn is 
stacked and the grain winnowed there Many cultivators set up a 
plough in a heap of corn, and draw a line round it with a knife to 
prevent genii fiom eating the grain. If when .corn 1 as been winnowed 
the grain appears less than the husks, it is believed that some evil 
genii has got into the heap and stolen the grain and a ram or die-goat 
is killed and eaten jointly by the farmers to expel it. Such genii 
assume the shape of ants or other insects, and so, when the husks have 
been separated from the grain, the ground around the heap is swept and 
no insect aLlowed to get into it. When cattle &c* are diseased they are 
commonly taken to a shrine, and in a dream the owner is told what 
means will effect a cure: or the mnj&war of the shrine hears a voice 
from the tomb or the cattle get frightened at night and run away, m 
either of which cases it is expected that they will recover In the 
Ubha the following mantar is used in cases of foot and mouth 
disease :— 

Suranjil de ire 6e(e, Dar, Dathir, Buhdra, 

Btwi Bdi de pap iLnhban je dhan mch kare pasdra. 

t( Suranjit had three sons, Dvr, Dathirand Bahara. The sins of 
Biwi Bai shall sink her down (i,e., she will bo anninilabed) if she lives 
at all in this world/* 

In the Lamma this disease is called mith&ra an l to euro it the 
shrine of Jetha Bhut^ is much resorted to. If grass does not agree 
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vvifcb the cattle the following mantar is recited 7 or 11 times and the 
m,ttlldh blows into each animal's ear :— 

Kdla paththa pahhar wanitdn, 

Zim* wick hik salu upanndn , 

J\a Aar paththa eia mdnan ■; 

Mat» bht ten zdt pichhdnd^ 

Ant nagri, ant gor y 
Mare patAfka te jiwe dhor t 

On the other hand Sawant appears bo be a benevolent spirit 
who casts ouu diseases. c Bantari gave birth to Sawant beyond the 
river, whereby ulcers, abscesses, tooth-aches, ophthalmia and swell¬ 
ings of the breast departed \ runs the couplet. If the right breast 
be swollen the left is exorcised and vice vend, In a somewhat 
similar way scorpion-bite is cured by proxy. A man goes on the 
patient's behalf to the exorciser who blows a spell on the water which 
the proxy drinks, and then the sufferer recovers. 1 

If a young tree is peculiarly flourishing or vigorous, it is dedicated 
to a ptr or even called after his name, and offerings are made to it. 
Villagers often visit such a tree in small groups. Gradually the tree 
is supposed to be the saint himself and to distinguish it a flag is fastened 
to it. The pir chosen in such cases is the one most implicitly believed 
in by the villagers, 2 

Minor superstitions* —Good and bad omens are innumerable* 
Black is unlucky, and if a man go to build a house and turn up char¬ 
coal at the fli’st stroke of the spade, he will abandon the site. A mantis 
is the horse of Ham, is very auspicious, and always saluted when seen. 
Owls portend desolate homes; and the koil {JEudgnamgs orientals) is 
also especially unlucky. Chief among good omens is the dogar , or two 
water-pots one on top of the other. This should be left to the right, as 
should the crow, thfe black buck, and the mantis; but the snake to the 
left. To sneeze is auspicious, as you cannot die for some little time 
after.. So when a man sneezes his friends grow enthusiastic and con¬ 
gratulate him, saying ‘ live a 
it is said that sneezing is 
sneeze from any one near him will always prevent a Hindu's starting on 
a journey or any important business. He will sit down for a while 
before recommencing and if he should fail even then he will attribute 
it to the sneeze.* But after sneezing you may eat, drink or sleep, only 
you must not go on a visit. 4 Odd numbers are lucky :—* Sumero 
Devs impari gaudetJ But three and thirteen are unlucky, because 

i Bahiwalpur Gazetteer, pp. 188*89. 

3 For the spoil, which is au invocation of tho Name (of God), see ib. t p. 187, Some 
believe that the Prophet permitted the practice of hanging rags (on the Pilgrims' tree) 
and explained the peculiar name of die expedition called Zat-ul-rika'a (place of shreds of 
cloth) by supposing it to bo a term for a tree to which the Moslem* hung their ex-voto 
rags. The TdHkh-i Tab&ri mendons it as a practice of the pagan Arabs aad talks of 
evil spirits lesidiug in the date-tree : Burton's Al Madina, (1^06), 1, p. 155.., 

a lb. t I, § 776. Tho Buddhist idea is tho same and a Tibetan proverb often said whoa 
a man sneezes runs— 

Chhering ndmmet FuncJtung thokk, 

Lorgyd thung*nang tongyd thuktc , 

Tondu dhbard %orbd thukk. 

* May God prolong your life, aud avert the evil omen \ 

* /$*» 2 * $ 940 , 


hundred years *! On the other hand 
a bad omen among Hindus and a 


Ibbotson, 
§ 230. 
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they are the bad days after death; and ter ah tin is equivalent to 
'all anyhowSo if a man, not content with two wives, wish 
to marry again, he will first marry a tree, so that the new wife 
may be the fourth and not the third. The number five and its aliquot 
parts run through most religious and ceremonial customs. The shrine 
to Bhiiinia is made of five bricks; five culms of the sacred grass are 
offered to him after child-birth; five sticks of sugarcane are offered ; 
with the first fruits of the juice, to the god of the sugar-press, and so on 
without end ; while offerings to Brahmans are always 1 %\ } 5, 7J, whe¬ 

ther rupees or eere of grain. The dimensions of wells and well-gear on 
the other hand are always fixed in so many and three quartet cubits ; 
and no carpenter would make or labourer dig you any portion of a well 
in round numbers of cubit. In Sialkot wdftde (apparently fr. wadhan, 
to increase) is always used in counting for tin. Elsewhere in counting 
hahut is used for it and the shishant with its 3 leaves is a type of utter 
failure, 12, on the contrary, is peculiarly lucky, and complete success is 
called pao bara. 52 also appears to be a happy number, and appears in 
Buddhism as the number of 'the divisions of thought, word, and deed,-., 
all the immaterial qualities ami capabilities which go to make up the 
' individual n . Both 1 2 and 52 occupy a conspicuous place in the organi¬ 
sation of caste. A baiya, or group of 22 villager, is, like bdra and 
bdioan or groups of 12 and 52, respectively, a favourite term for a tribal 
settlement containing about that number of villages. So too 32 is in 
Buddhism the number of 'the bodily marks of a great man J (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XXXV, p. 116)., But indeed all the twos, 
22, 32, 42 etc. are favourite numbers. On the other hand 8 does not 
appear to be a lucky number, though it is the number of prostrations 
made in the worship of the Bhagat-pan this. The 8th child is unlucky. 

But for three persons to act together a * a council or committed is 
unlucky, at any rate in Bahawalpur, Treko* janid* di majlis k/ioti , 
i\e. a committee consisting of thr^e members is unlucky (lit. counter¬ 
feit). On the other hand to be five in council is thrice blessed, for the 
proverb goes: pdnehon menpv\panj pardhdn or panjo me** parmeshar, 
there is god in the 5 leaders, or in 5, i.e. their decision is final. But 
panch may mean that you will have to go to the authorities (panchdyat) 
for redress, and eat is an omen of eatri, a quarrel, so transactions of the 
5th and 7th are put down as of the 4th and 6th 

Amongst Hindus the 9th year is angint, or without a number, 
and is so called, but there is no objection to returning it at a Census 
under that name. Again in the case of boys the 8th* and 12th years 
are unlucky and also called angint . The unlucky numbeis, however, 
do not appear to be unlucky at all when used of ages. Thus 9 is neither 
lucky nor unlucky, though it is a multiple of 3 which is quite disastrously 
unlucky. 5 iff very lucky and 1, 5, 7,11, 13, 15, 17, 21, U, 31, 41. 

1 Rhys-David, American Lecturet on Buddhitm, p. 156. Rut in the hills 2 is dis¬ 
tinctly unlucky and a dtUilla, two oats of wheat, barley or maize in one, i« ill omened, 
while in any calculation if Z be the balance it i* unlucky and called pdsM, lit. 4 hanging % 
J. A. S, B., 1911, pp. 156, 219, In ancient India 13 was not ill-omened; J. R, A, S., 

1916, p. 860#, 

J Just as the 8fch month of pregnancy i» onlxwky. 
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51, or 101 are fortunate as indeed are all odd numbers (except 3), 1 but 
in the Ivurram 3, 13 and 16 are peculiarly unlucky. 

For an interesting account of numbers in Punjab folklore see 
Temple’s Legends of the Punjab, preface to Vol. I, pp. x<ciii—iv : 2, 4, 
8, 16, 3 and 7 are common, but 12 is the commonest of all : 6, 18, 24, 
36, 48 and 0 also occur. 5 is also frequent, while there are instances 
of 13, 14, 19, 20,21 and 22, while 60, 70 and the old Indian magic 
number 84 are also found. See also pref. to Yol. II, pp. xix and xx, 
for some further details. In religion we have the 33 erores.of gods, the 
84 Sidhs, the 9 Naths, the 64 Jognis, the 52 Viras (Birs), the 6 Jatis—or, 
among the Jains, 7 Trumpp’s Translation of the Adi-Granth, Introd., 
p. xlix 

Besides sneezing other bodily affections are ominous. Thus a 
movement of the right eyelid or a singing in the right ear means joy; 
of the left, grief 2 : a movement of the flesh in the right upper arm or 
shoulder means that you will soon embrlce a friend, but one in the 
left portends a debilitating sickness. A tingling in the right palm 
means a gain of 2 or 3 rupees at least : in the left it means money to be 
paid away. In the sole of either foot tingling denotes a journey or that 
you will put your feet in the mud—a serious calamity.* Shaking one's 
leg while sitting on a chair or couch means loss of money. 4 Yawning 
is very unlucky and to avert evil Muhammadans say Id haula wa la 
quwata ilia billdh. i Biting one's tongue means that some one is telling 
tales against one. 6 

Twitching (sank) of the right eye is a lucky orren in Kangra, and 
the general science of its omens is summed’up in the lines:— 

‘ If the lower left lip twitch, know there will be a blot on the happiness. 

If the upper lid twitch, say all will be deligai and pleasure. 

If the outer lids, it will be wealth and gain : but if the inner, loss. 

For the right it will be the reverse.' 7 

Omens .—A large number of omens are naturally connected with 
the horse, probably because he is both a valuable animal and used to be 
the representative or vehicle of the Sun-god. His actions, colour and 
form therefore are all full of significance. If you go to buy a horse and 
he shakes his head it is a warning to you against purchasing him, but 
the reverse if he paws the ground in welcome. 8 The normal points of a 
horse are not regarded, pr rather his ‘points ' consist in the numerous 
marks and signs on him which are auspicious or the reverse. The 
classical work on this science is the- Farasndma-i-Jiangin or treatise by 

> P. N. q, l„ § 127. 

= According to another account twitching of the right upper eyelid in a man. portend* 
good, but in the lower it is just the opposite, and in a woman twitching of the left evelid ia 
a sure sourco of joy : P. N.Q., I, § 927. 2 

2 lb., § 849. 

*U., III, § 27. 

>11,111 § 683. 

6 lb.. Ill, § 731. 

Tib., Ill, §111. 

«ia.,I,§ 463 . 
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824 Omens from tte horse, 

Bangfn (Sa^d&t Y6r Khan) who regards the horse as one of a captive 
yet god-like race. 1 The matter is of grave practical imjcrtaTce as it 
seriously affects the selling value of a 1 orse Thus in Bf Mwalpur the 
following horses are unlucky 

(a) A horse or mare, with a white spot, small enough to be 
covered by the thumb, on the forehead Such a horse 
is called tdra-peMni, or starred on the forehead. 

(£) A horse or mare with three feet of one colour and the fourth 
of another* A white blaze on the foieh ad however, 
counteracts this evil sign. Such an animal is called 

arjal, 

(c) A horse with a black palate (Sidh kdm asp in Persian). 

(d) A horse with both hind feet and the off forefoot white. But 

a white near forefoot is a good omen, as in the Persian 
couplet 

Do pdish sufed-o-yahe dasl-i-chap, 

Buwad ldiq~i-*hM m i~dli nasab. 

** A horse with two white (hind) feet and a white near 
forefoot is worthy to be ridden by a king ” 

(*) A horse or mare which is wall-eyed ( mcinki) or which has an 
eye like that of a human being, is called tiki and is ill- 
starred, 3 

i Translated by Lt.-Col. I\ C. Phillott, Quaritcb, 1912. After describing the 
horse Rangfn proceeds to enumerate the five grand defects of the horse. First and 
worst of these, transcending spavin, exceeding malformation, and even ill manners (which 
last are looked upon by Ran gin as inherent) are placed‘The Feathers/ ‘The Feathers 9 
are those whorls where the different currents of hair meet, to them the first section of the 
book is given, and the pre-eminence is one of which they are certainly worthy considering 
that their influences are momentous, predestined, and to a large extent sinister. It is a 
science akin, in its minuteness and intricacy, to palmistry ; it. is also exo&fc as becomes a 
table of laws from which there is no appeal. If there be only one featheKin the centre 
of the forehead it is not to be regarded as an ill mark ; but if there be two on the forehead 
avoid that horse and do not dream of buying it. If there be 3, 4 or 5 feathers on the 
forehead Persians will not even look at the horse; others call it a ram, saying ‘ it will butt 
you to misfortune/ The battle of the good and evil feathers continues from head to tail. 
A feather low down on the forearm, if it points downward, is called ‘ Driver-in-of the' 
Peg ' and is Incky, but if it points upward is called ' tfp-rooter-of-tbe-Peg' and is baleful^ 
A feather under the girth is lucky and is called 4 width of the Ganges.’ A feather under 
the saddle is unlucky: (i Buy not a horse with such a feather. Do not even keep him 
in your village M (Strange that in Ireland also there are turns of the hair that are accounted 
fortunate, both in horses and in cattle). The colours ate doomful and precise in their 
augury as the feathers themselves" If there are in the blaze hairs the colour of the 
rest of the body, shun the horse ; experts call that horse a scorpion. A white spot on the 
forehead, sufficiently small to be concealed by the tip of the thumb, is called a star. This 
* mtkV k j 8 aiuteter and ill omened unless there is also some white on the legs. If a horse 
has either the near or off hind white, it is defective and is called arjal. If the seller says 
to you, ‘Oh bat there is white on the forehead too/ do not give oar to his specious words, 
for the Prophet has said that an arjal is bad : what else then is there to be said ? ” The 
best oolour for a horse is bay, the second khdki dun, the third a dun with a black mane 
and tail, called samand. This last would, with the addition of a black atrip down the back, 
be identical with an Irish ‘ shau buie J and of an Irish ‘shanbuie’ it has been said (in 
illustration of hia adroitness and agility) that he 4 would tend a slater/ We are with Rangiu 
in hi* high estimation of the samand. Dow on the list comes the grey; many on this side 
of the world would give him (and preferably her) a higher place, and it is not long since 
that an Irish dealer of exhaustive experience averred that his fancy was for greys and that 
he had seldom had a bad grey horse and never a bad grey mare : Times Literary SttppU* 
mat* 1912, p. 71. 

*P$h&wal(rar &a>$etteer» p. 184* 
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But the panch-kalidn or horse with- 5 white blazes, one on the 
forehead and one on each foot, is apparently lucky, and the hero’s horse 
is often named Panchkali&ni or-a in folk-tales. 

So too when buying a buffalo, cow or bullock it is a good sign if 
it defecate, but do not buy if it urinate. If a buffalo lows (ringth') it 
is a good omen, but the reverse if a by-stauder sneezes 1 

If an owl hoot thrice on a man’s bouse he must quit it for 3, 7 or 
11 days, placing thorns at its door and feasting Brahmans, sacrificing a 
goat and offering a broken cocoanut before he re-enters it. 2 

A kite settling on the roof of a house is unlucky. 8 

Dogs are peculiarly gifted for they can see evil spirits moving 
about and so their howling is a portent of evil. If out hunting a dog 
rolls on its back game will be plentiful, but if it lies quietly on its 
back in the house it is praying for help and some calamity is imminent > 
When ont shooting it is very lucky lo meet a (jardr, a name applied in 
the Punjab to a small king-fisher with bright blue plumage, which is 
let out of its cage at the Dasehra as a sacred bird. 5 A cat or a crow 
throwing water over itself denotes a coming guest. 6 

The perils of travel have led to the development of something like 
a science of augury in regard to it. Before starting on an important 
journey a Hindu will consult a Brahman as to what day will be propi¬ 
tious and if he cannot start on that day he will send on a pat fra, a small 
bundle of necessaries, to some place near the gate by which he intends 
going, and start himself within the next two days.7 

When starting on a journey if a Brahman or Domna is met, or any 
one carrying an empty pot (ghara) or basket (kilta) omen is unfavour¬ 
able, and the traveller turns back. If a child is met or a person carrying 
full ghara the omen is favourable. For a journey or any work of im¬ 
portance a Brahman is consulted to ascertain the' mt or lucky moment 
and if the person is unable to start on the day and at the time fixed’ 
his walking stick or bundle is put outside the door, and this is looked 
upon as equivalent to his departure. 

After seeing a bier or touching a scavenger good Hindus will bathe 
and the scavenger must also wash his clothes himself. 8 

If when setting out on any purpose you meet a person carrying an 
empty ghara it is an ill omen, but good if the water-pot is behind yon 
So too it is unpropitious to meet a person carrying wood but the 
reverse if lie comes behind you. 6 It is unlucky to meet a widow but 
a good omen to meet a woman with a male chitd. 10 

In Dera Ghazi Khfin^it is lucky to meet a man at starting but a 
i P. N. Q„ II, § 490. 
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Meeting omens. 

woman forebodes failure m your purpose, So too it is unlucky to 
encounter a shrike 1 on the left hand, and Baloch calls this ckhapi or 
f sinister turning back to make a fresh start. But to meet one on 
the right is propitious. The neighing of a horse or the braying of a 
he-ass is a favourable omen. In this district auguries are also taken 
by kicking one's shoe into the air while walking If it falls on its sole 
it is a good; but if it turns over, a bad sign. 2 

In Dera Ismail Khan the Muhammadan Jats and Baloch have the 
following omens : — 

To meet a woman when starting on a journey is a bad omen. For 
any one to recall a man as he stait^ is also a bad omen. Skikdris 
consider it unlucky to meet 'a jackal 4 when they start. If a man who 
is ill and is setting out to obtain treatment, meets a snake it is a bad 
omen if he fails to kill it but a good one if he succeeds in doing so If 
a she-jackal (pavi) call behind the house of a sick man he is certain 
to die— 

Rathi bulae kukr ‘‘By night if the cock, 

Te dehen bulae shighar 3 By day the jackal calls 

jE/cIti badli SaJiiW A king changes 

Te tkki ponda Ml Famine befalls ” 

If a sick man hears a stallion neigh at night it portends his re¬ 
covery. ^ A smut or dirt in the left eye is ill, in"the right, good luck. 

It is unlucky to drink water before starting, hut auspicious to eat 
sugar in any form. 

But in spite, it would seem, of all omens, prosperity in travel may 
be secured by saying : — 

Sild Raghzipat Rim ke tamale bdnrlhlo 

Age dge Ear efiale , ptchhe liar lea sdth 

4 Join hands in praise of Sita and Rim 

And God will precede you, and you will follow God/ 5 

To see a partridge on one’s right; is lucky provided that one is 
going to a field, to meet a friend or homewards: Khet } mtt, ghar 
ahane ; but bdnwan banij beopdt, i.e* it is better to meet it on the 
left when one is going ou business. On a , journey homewards again 
or to meet a friend it is auspicious to meet a Bhang an or any woman 
of very low caste, or one with two gharas on her head. 6 But it is 
always unlucky to meet a load of wood or a Brahman, and if one meets 
the latter one should try and pass to the left, letting him pass on the 
right. 7 

To meet a Chuhra is lucky, the more so if he has a basket or broom 
in hand. 8 

*ln Jaflri epeech fnalhdla, in Baloclii gydnchh: P. N. Q., I, $ 1019. 

a 11 § 1020. 

8 Shighar ia the male jackal. 

4 Sdhili ** €t ruler/' 

®P.H. Q., IF, § 670. 

e This omen may be connected with the superstition referred to in the accent of 
Gdga. 

7 P.N. Q., ir,§160. 

# 2MI,§ 349. 
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began 


If you are called back at 


^Never proceed on a journey ^ JVL «. Wfl ,va «*u 

starting. So strongly is this believed to be unlucky that relations will 
send things accidentally left after a traveller rather than call him back . 1 

If when going anywhere with an object you meet a jackal it is a 
good omen, but two are better: provided the animal does not cross your 
path — when your object will be frustrated .- 8 

To hear a jackal barking is, in Dera Ghazi Khdn, most unlucky. 
It is known as hhuakdri 3 In Rolitak it is lucky to hear a jackal 
howling on the left, but not on the right , 4 and the jackal should not 
be spoken of^by his proper name as gidar, but as Jambu . 5 

In Bahawalpur to hear a donkey bray behind when one is starting 
on a journey, or a partridge call on the left is an omen that the journey 
will fail in its object. But a partridge calling on the right is lucky. 
Also it is fortunate to meet a sweeper carrying filth, or a coffin, when 
setting out on business It is a good omen to see the bird, called 
malhdla, * on the right hand early in the day and later on the left, and 
vice vend. If a thief, when going to steal, hear a pheasant on the 
left lie considers it a bad omen and returns. If a maina or a Idli be 
heard warbling* on the roof, the women reply, dtdpzhdpia he, ja mimhdn 
kon lid . ** The flour is readv ground, go, fetch the guest/' ix % a guest 

is expected. ^ The bird's .note is supposed to be piho ptho , the imperative 
or pinna pisia), to grind. If a man sneezes when starting on a 
journey, the journey will be unsuccessful. Similarly it is a bad omen 
lor a. marriage procession to hear the roar of thunder or meet with a gale 
ot wind on their way to the bride's house. Any additions to a house are 
made by the Hindus in front of, or in line with, the buildings that exist, 
not in their rear. A new building at the back of the house is calculated 
to bring some calamity on the owner's head. A crow on the coping 
or the houae-wall denotes that a relation is coining on a visit, or at least 
that news from one will soon arrive. On the other hand, if a woman 
gets hurt she wilt pat ifc down to having heard a crow cawing on the 
coping. A kite sitting oil the house is unlucky, so a hlack kdndt or 
scare-crow is usually hung on the loftiest part of the roof. 

In KAngrait is also lucky to meet a married woman, a pot full of 
water, a corpse in a dolt, flesh, fish, a cow with calf, a mongoose, ox, 
tne sound of music, a wild parrot perching on your bodr, a blue jay, 
a peacock, a ktrla (lizard) or a chipkalt (white lizard). But it is 
unlucky to meet an ass, a bull-buffalo, a sweeper with refuse, any one 
carrying salt or earth, a potter, a Brahman bare-headed or one who 
does not return your greeting, a widow, an empty pot, a blind or wall¬ 
er man, a b.vrwgi or a./%fr smeared with ashes, an oil-crusher (? a 
leli) with Ins pot, a crow, a jackal or a cat 

1 P- N. Q„ IV. § 270 

s n., § 608 . 

» lb., § 1019. 

* Jb., § 150. 

‘ lb., § 161. 

Ia 4ttock it U unlucky to meet any man with a bare 
one a widow inir Ana ? f V ono weeping >t smoking, or fire, a crow flying toward. 

„ 0 J . ow ’ J c * n V\"e » broken pot, a gardonor With an empty basket, a oat, a 
0 f ’ l *■’“' an <fnal, a snake or an empty rosso! if oirridd. To hear the aound 

will almost ?L P sneeze while on a journey is most unfortunate, and tho latter onien 
Tin almost always occasion a delay at any rate s. p. 107. ■ 
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Omens from crows. 


Eat curds, and go where you please, but do not eat pickle or any¬ 
thing sour when going to visit an official, or you will either fail to see 
him or not gain your purpose. Success on a journey to pay such a 
visit or for any important business may be assured by observing- the 
simple rules:- 1 

■Io sur chdle, tvohi png dtje, 

Pot/d pair a kabld na life, 

i,e. if you find that your right nostril breathes more quickly than 
your left start with you right foot, and vice versa : ‘ never mind books 
and almanacs/ Should you chance to see a noseless man or a barren 
woman do not let them cross you or you will fail in your undertakings. 1 
The study of omens from crows alone is almost a science ;— 

“ When going on a journey if a crow caw to the left, 

Know for certain that you will prosper. 

If (a crow) on a journey go before you cawing j 
I tell you the crow is sayiug that you will get a wife. 

If a crow caw to the right and go cawing to the left, 

I tell yon it is telling you that you will lo.se you* wealth. 

If it caw first to the left and go cawing to the right, 

The crow is bringing you wealth and honour above all, 

If a crow caw to the left and go upward, 

Your jouruey is stayed, and you should stop at home. 

If a crow caw to the left and turh its back upon you, 

It is bringing grief and trouble upon you. 

If a crow stand on one leg with its back to the sun 
And preen its wings, some great man will die. 

If, when you are eifciug in the field, a crow caw, 

You will obtain riches out of the earth. 

If a crow flutter both its wings on high, 

Though you try a thousand plans yon will suffer loss. 

If a cawing crow sit on the back of a buffalo, 

You will surely be successful in your labours. 

If a crow pick up a bone from the ground an 1 throw it into water, 
Know that in a few days you will be beneath the sod. 

If a crow lower its head towards the “north, 

It is bringing on a disturbance and lightning. 

If crow lower its head to the north and preen its wings, 

It is exiling you from your country. 

If a crow keep on cawing, I tell you what will happen : 

He is calling a guest from a foreign land. 

If on a journey a crpw caw with a piece of meat in its mouth/ 
Trouble is over, and you will enjoy the fruit of happiness/* 

1 P« N* Q,, II, J 815, * P, N. Q,, II, § 801. Theae verses are attributed to one Jai Singh 
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Crows always pray for more children in the world as they get 
sweets from them. 1 

In Kangra it is lucky to meet a Brahman “telling his beads or 
saluting you with his tilak (sectarial mark) on. 3 

‘ If you meet one Sudra, and as many Binias, three Brahmans, 
and four Chhattris—nine women coming in front—don't go on : I give 
you this omen n 

If on the road you meet milk and fish, two Brahmans with books, 
'tie a good omen and all wishes will be granted you. 4 

Quarrels are caused by mixing fire from two houses, standing a 
broom in a corner or allowing a child to turn over a dirty ladle, 5 or by 
clattering scissors. 6 

The loan of a comb or kerchief causes.enmity. 7 

If while kneading flour a bit of the dough gets loose, a guest is 
coming. 8 

If unleavened bread rise while _ being baked on an iron plate it 
means that the person for whom it is being made is hungry. 9 

Finding gold is unlucky at any time, and metal found on a 
Saturday, when it is unlucky to find anything, is given to a Dakaut 
or Maha-Brahman, No real Brahmaii takes alms on that day. 10 

Put the fingers of both bauds to your forehead and look down to 
where the wrists join the hands : if they appear to slip from the wrists 
your death is near. 11 

ft is lucky to have one's crop trodden down by a superior, as it 
will yield the more. 1 ® ’ 

If, when one is thinking of a person or wishes to see him, he turns 
up it forebodes long life to him. 18 ' 

A change of garment will change one’s luck, and it is sufficient 
nght shoe t0 the ,eft £oot aIld to secure 

1 P. N. Q„ III, § 451. 

112, 113 ’U4 1, ® 109 : TLe 0alena *“ tllis di " trict *» ye *y numerous, of, it, $$ no, Hi, 

**.V N. Q„ I„ § 238. 

4 lb., § 239. 

' P- N- Q-. II, § 1089. 

6 h., II, § 798. 

1 lb., III, § 082. 

s 16., Ill, § 779. 

4 ft., HI, § 29. 

10 ft., I V, § 493. 

« lb., IV, § 34. 

13 IK II, § 740. 

ft., Ill, § 604. 

u ft., I, § 15 ; 
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Tabus .—Eating the leavings of another's foot! causes 100 genera¬ 
tions to burn, and is nearly as bad as back biting which condemns 
countless generations to the flames. 1 

Muhammadans object to beating a brass tray as the dead might 
be awakened, thinking the Last Day had arrived. 2 

Some Hindus will 
father is alive. 8 

Bed food is said to be avoided by Hindu Banias as it resembles 
flesh i P. N. a, iv, § m 

It is sometimes said that Hindus consider it unlawful to eat food 
cooked by an unmarried person. 4 

However this may bejsome tabus are clearly based upon delicacy 
of feeling. Such is the prohibition which, regarding it as a great sin 
to accept any help from a daughter or to make any use of her property, 
tabus even a drink of water from her well or a rest under the shade 
of the tree among high-caste Hindus. Brahmans will often not even 
drink water in a son-in-law's village. And among high class Khatri 
families such as the Seth, Khanna, Kapur and Mihrotra sections of 
Ohaighar status a mother will not even use her daughter's fan* 5 
Among Brahmans and Khatris a daughter in variably receives a present 
at a festival. An elder • brother too going to visit a married sister 
will not accept food or water from her. If he does not take them 
with him he must pay for them, in addition to the usual gift which he 
is bound to make to her. 6 

Among the Rajputs in Kami! the village into which a girl is 
married is utterly taWd to her father, elder brother and all near elder re¬ 
latives, and even the more distant elder relatives will not eat or drink from 
her husband's house, though they do not tabu the whole village. The boy's 
father in turn can only go to the girl's village by her father's leave, 7 

The tabu on new vessels of metal among Hindus may be removed 
by letting a horse eat out of them. Some orthodox Hindus will also, 
after this, rub them with ashes to purify the n from the touch of their 
low-caste makers. 8 The horse is here probably symbolical of the Sun-god. 

Among Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus no food that has 
been in the house during an eclipse of the sun or moon can be eaten 
and it must be given away. But to avoid this necessity hahodis keep 
some knsa or dub grass, cynvdon, dactylon y in the baskets of sweet stuff 
during an eclipse. 9 

A widespread tabu is that placed upon buildings of burnt brick 
or stone. 10 

i N. I, N. Q., I, § 242. 

*16., I, §114. 

3 lb. § 519. 

4 P. N. Q„ T, § 670. 

Ub ., r, § 1002. 

!N. I. N. Q., I, §25. 

i Karn^l Sett Rep., p. 104, 

P. N. Q., II, §887. 

4 Ib.y 1, § 705. 
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In the plains milk should not be churned on a Thursday by either 
Hindus or Muhammadans as that day is he'd sacred to the Muham¬ 
madan saints. Part of that day’s milk is used, and the rest given away 
to mendicants. ‘ 

The Gazetteer of the Simla Hill States thus describes the tabu on 
tk& use of milk which is found among the Kanets 'Amongst Kanets 
the belief is universal that if a man drinks the milk of his own cow or 
gives it to others to drink he will incur the displeasure of hie deota in a 
practical form. 1 But no evil consequences attach to the making and 
selling or eating of ghi from this milk. As a consequence of this idea 
those Who arrange for supplies to visitors have to get milk from Kolis 
as it is said that although the milk of a Koli’s cow may not be drunk 
by the owner himself, it may be safely given to other people. Sceptics 
say that Kanets have often been compelled to furnish milk for distin¬ 
guished visitors when Kolis'’ milk was not available, and that no evil 
has resulted. They call the story of the god's wrath a convenient fiction 
designed to ensure owners of cattle the full benefit of the profitable 
industry of ghi making and to protect them from exaction.’ 

Following up this clue Mr. H. W. Emerson has elicited the 
following data regarding this interesting and important tabu : — 

“ Now the custom is so widespread and presents such interesting 
features that a fuller account of it may free the hill-folk from the 
aspersions east upon their sense of hospitality. In the first place the 
belief is far from universal amongst Kanets. The restriction in fact 
depends upon the dispensations and dispositions of various gods. Some 
there are who insist on their full rights and forbid the use of milk in 
any other form than ghi. Others content themselves with a formal 
recognition of their prerogative, whilst not a few allow their worshippers 
both to drink themselves and give to others. 

As an instance of the autocratic despot we may cite the case of Dura, 
a god who exercises sway around Narkancbi. He will not permit his 
devotees to deal in any way with pure milk or curds and even the ghi 
must be properly clarified. Cases have occurred in which a new-born 
child whose mother has died in childbirth has had to wait hungry until 
a milch cow could be brought from Kulu or some other district where 
the local god imposed no veto. For it is an old feature of the supersti¬ 
tion that prohibition or freedom to use the milk are dependent on the 
origin and lineage of the animal that gives it. A cow imported from 
the jurisdiction of an alien deity remains s ibject to the rules and regula¬ 
tions of its ancestral god. Neither she nor her offspring can acquire the 
liberties or incur the disabilities as the case may be, of naturalised 
subjects of the new divinity. The principle is indeed applied to objects 
other than the sacred cow, for. if the offerings made to certain deities 
pass from their spheres of influence the gods go with them and thus 
often gain a footing in villages which have neither known them in the 
past nor want them in the future. <f The god holds what the god has 

1 1. N. Q., IV, § 351. Very different ideas prevail eUewhere. Thua tlie Brahtii and 
Baloch nomada of PeshCu will give milk in exchange for other commodities, but deem it a 
disgroco tp make money by it, and among the Bidaini in Arabia labhdn or ‘ milk-seller* 
ia a term of disgrace ? Burton*# A.I-Madina, I> p* 2l€f. 
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held” is tlie motto of celestial beings in the hills. Dum, like the 
raaioritv of interdicting deities, is a fearsome deity of whom the 
peasants stand in awe. Originally he was a human being, born tc a 
childless peasant, by the mercy of the goddess Devi, but on Ins death bis 
spirit showed a strange perversity. It would not rest in peace, but 
liked to vex the people. So in despair they defied it and popt him 
fairly quiet He still retains however some traces of his ghostly devilry 
and if his worshippers transgress bis orders, calamity will surely fall upon 
them. The udders of their cows dry up, the crops are blighted, and their 
children die, until at length they expiate their sin by generous sacrifices. 

Passing to the next'type of supernatural beings who play the role 
of benevolent monarclis we find that such are satisfied with a mere 
acknowledgment of their supposititious rights. They exact only the 
performance of the following ceremonies from their worshippers. 
When a calf is born the mother is not milked until the fourth day 
afterbirth. The milk is then placed in a vessel and left to curdle. 


incense, flowers »» - ,, 

offers un a prayer that the cow and calf may prosper and asks the god s 
produce offte former. The breed 
the suppliant and after he has sacrificed a goat he may assume that the 
deitv has vouchsafed the liberty to use the gU and milk as he deems 
fit Since the cattle are mostly of local breed the rites are usually per¬ 
formed within the village temple. But this is not invariably the case, 
for where the cow or her progenitors have been imported a pile ot stones 
is built to represent her family god. _ There the goat is slaughtered 
and the votive offerings paid. Sometimes when the local temple is at 
a distance the offerings are poured over the horns of the cow itself 
and this is always done if, though the animal is known to be of alien 
stock all record of its god has been forgotten. 

The third class of democratic deities who impose no terms upon 
their clients are not uncommon, but they can grant no privileges for 
beasts other than their hereditary property. For example milk from 
the progeny of any cow, once owned by a worshipper of Ddm, has the 
Sme pfins and penalties attaching to its use as though it lived within 
Sriurisdiction. And this is so although its present owner lives far 
outside the limits of D urn's sway and the original stock was impoited 
several generations back. 

With reference to the Kolis the issues are obscured to some extent 
bv the fact that a number of the caste cannot afford the luxury of 
7, r jii, 0T M. Also in the olden days it was the policy of the 
Cl to depress their menials and if the noise of churning was heard 

SStheToU'a house, he was assuredly fined- Tins much seems 
within tne rv ; s no t so general among Kolis as it is 

certain a . - ^ - t applies the cause can usually he attributed 

amongst Kane ,s. . .. h ontc a f rotn the pantheon of the superior 

’SfiS of veto 

K the same for both. Sometimes in a village the Kolis are under the 
disability whilst the Kanets are free; more often the reverse is found to 



be the case. The custom does not appear to be aboriginal j the Kolis 
have learnt it from the Kanets aiul not the Kauets from the Kolis. ,J 


Dr. J. Hutchison has found that similar customs prevail as far 
north as the Tibetan border, but are said not to exist in Ladakh or 
Eastern Tibet. He writes':—" 

In the Ravi Valley the procedure is somewhat as followsAfter 
calving the calf is allowed to drink all the milk for three days. This 
seems to be the period most generally allowed. After the third day 
a certain quantity of milk—usually one half—is put aside for the calf and 
the rest is put into a vessel called dudhdr after each milking. When 
the vessel is full the milk is churned and butter is made which is also 
stored and when enough has been accumulated it is made into gin. The 
milk is not drunk by the family and is said to be suchcha —that is 
forbidden. I hie period may last from a few days to three, six or even 
more months if the cow goes on giving milk according to the will of 
tlm owner, During this time butter is made at regular intervals and 
then, converted into ghi, which is stored for the merchants who come 
round to purchase it, but none of it is used by the family until certain 
ceremonies have been performed. The impression is general that the 
procedure is observed purely for financial reasons, there being a brisk 
trade in ght all through the Ravi Valley. Caste seems to make no 
difference and the custom prevails among high and low, rich and poor. 
When the period which may range from the 9th day to the 9th month 
has expired, j,he owner of the cow makes an offering to the local deota 
N4g or Devi, under whose special protection the cow is considered to be 
and who is called jahh, after which the inilk ceases to be suehcha 
and may be used by the family. Nowhere did I hear of any instanoe in 
which the owner was entirely debarred from using the milk of his own 
cow, except during the period I have indicated. The offering made to 
the jaJch consists of curds, milk, butter and ghi, which are generally 
rubbed on the face of the image. Incense is also burnt and sweet 
bread is also presented and if it is a first calf a goat is sacrificed. 

The custom is almost certainly of aboriginal origin and has come 
down from a time long anterior to the appearance of the Mj 6 s on the 
scene. I am inclined to agree with. what seems to be the general 
belief among the people around us that the custom is practised for profit 
only. One need not call it mercenary, for it is simply in keeping with 
the ordinary trade practices in these hills. 

The above description applies chiefly to the Itavi Valley and the 
outer mountains. In the Chandra Bhaga Valley, especially in Pfidar 
Pdngi and Label the milk is kept mchcha after calving only for 9 to 
12 days. Then an offering is made to the Nau grah and local deity in 
mnch the same way as in Chamba, except that instead of a live goat 
the imitation of one in d(a is offered presumably to save expense. 
The milk is then freely used. 

There is, however, another interesting custom which seems to be 
peculiar to those regions. In P&dar for the whole month of Sfiwan and 
m PaDgi for j 5 days in that month, all the milk of the valley is regarded 
as mchcha or devoted to the local Nag or Devi. The cows are milked 
at usual and the milk accumulates in the special receptacle oalled uhdr. 
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It is churned at intervals and the butter so procured is triad* into ghi 
which is stored up, while the buttermilk is drunk at special gatherings. 
On special clays also some of the curds, milk and ghi are offered 
to the N6g. All. this is done when the cattle are up in the pnh Hi 
or high mountain pastures. At the end of the period special offerings 
are made ancl a sheep is sacrificed for the whole village and then the milk 
becomes common again. On such occasions it is hard for travellers to 
procure milk as the people are very unwilling to give it. This custom 
does not prevail in L&hnl. The Object probably is to lay in a yearly 
supply of gin' at the time of year which is most convenient to them¬ 
selves and where the pasture is at its richest and the milk consequently 
most abundant and' of good quality. In Ldhul the cattle remain in the 
village all the year round and are not sent to apuhdUor mountain pasture. 
The ghi made in the Chandra Bhaga valley is for domestic use only. 

Omens.— To return to the topic of omens, it is even less easy to 
explain many of them than it is to account for tains. Thus in Attock 
meeting water when starting on a journey is lucky, because water is 
much prized, and sweepers may be good omens as they are humble, 
honest and useful. But if II i ah mans and muftdhs are seldom met with¬ 
out their asking for alms it might be supposed (hat their blessing 
would outweigh the loss of the money bestowed on them. 1 

Good and bad omens are much regarded' in Chamba If a chrtkgr 
(Greek partridge) cackles on the roof, it forebodes death to one of the fami¬ 
ly. An owl or kite settling on the roof, or on a tree close by, portends 
calamity. Bad omens also" affect cattle. If a cow lies down while 
beinw milked, or blood comes from her teats the animal must be sent 
awav. A poisonous snake entering a house portends good, and the Nfig 
is regarded as specially auspicious. If killed in the house a snake must 
be removed by the window and not by the door, or one of the family will 
die. If a cock crow in the evening it should be killed at 
once lest it should crow thrice, portending death to some one in the 
family. Twin calves are unlucky. A white spot on a horse’s 
forehead is called tar a and is unlucky to its purchaser. Hair growing 
the wrong way on a horse's neck is a bad omen called putha bdl, as 
is also a tuft of hair anywhere on the animal. White hair near the 
hoofs or on the forehead, called panjhalydni, is considered auspicious * 

On maize t or 5 cobs on one stalk are a bad omen. If a snake 
crawls past a heap of grain it must be given away. An injury to any 
one at the burning ghat is ominous, and an offering must be made to 
avert calamity. An adult sneezing at the commencement of any work 
or when starting on a journey is ominous, but good in the case of a 
young girl. The sight of a centipede means that some one is speaking 
evil of the person who sees it. A sudden_ tremor of one part of the body 
points to impending disease, and the side is touched with a shoe to avoit it. 
Itching in tne right palm indicates coming wealth, and in the sole of the 
foot that a journey is near. Singing in the right ear means pleasant 
news in prospect, but bad news if it is in the left. If lnccup is slight 
some relative is thinking of yon : if troublesome, some one is abusing 
you. If the eyelid quivers grief is near. A spider on the body means 

good clothing or a friend in prospect. 

. * Attock Gazetteer, p. 107, 
p- 225 supra. 
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Dream *—if a parson dreams in the early morning* the dream will 
come true. If in a dream a dead relative appears and mentions a date 
on which the person dreaming will die, some measures are taken to defeat 
this evil influence. A chela is called on the date mentioned, who dances, 
and he and the friends try in miny ways to divert the mail's attention 
till the critical time is past. The omen, is inauspicious if in a dream 
copper or iron is given fc> the person dreaming. A dog coming towards 
the person to bite him is also ominous, and is called grah. An elephant 
in a dream means that Ganesh is angry and must he appeased. If a 
little child appears saying pleasant things K&li is benignant,, but if 
something unpleasant is said Kali needs to be appeased. If a boy ap¬ 
pears Mahadev is signified. A snake coming towards the.dreamer to 
bite him is a bad omen. If some one is seen to leave the house the 
person dreaming will die, but if a living relative is seen dying he or 
she will recover. Crossing a stream in a dream points to some coming 
difficulty. 

A dream shoiild never be mentioned to any one as it is most un¬ 
lucky to do so, but to dream during the afternoon or at noon is harmless 
however bad the dream may be. 1 

Dreams naturally are often ominous, for good or evil. To see 
one's self riding on a male camel, ass or buffalo means death, which 
is imminent if one sees one's self climbing a tree to gather fruit— 
probably because the ashes of a burnt corpse are hung on a tree. To 
see raw meat portends sickness, and to be falling from a hill ox- 
rock calamity as well. To swim in clear water and gain the shore 
predicts recovery from a long illness. To see smoke, rain, mud or 
dirty water or to laugh in one s sleep means grief. To dance and 
sing meaus calamity as well. To see ashes, bones or cowries portends 
grief and loss. To be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the left side 
means loss, and to see the bed of a dried-up pond or river, loss of salary. 

To climb to a hill-top means profit, and to see one's self or another 
eating meat or curds or to be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the 
right side, wealth. To ride on an elephant or a white horse means 
promotion and to be in prison is to be soon a ruler, while to see one's 
head cub off or the sun or moon rising is to be soon a king. A naked 
sword or a road portends an unexpected journey'. The happiness of 
one's ancestors is assured by the vision of a faqir or sddtiu? A dream, 
during the latter part of the night is however auspicious as it is then 
that the gods are' roaming and you are sure of gain; 3 Dreams may be 
cured by reciting a common invocation to Hanuman. 

Shoes lying over each other are a sign of travel and if you see a 
broom upside down put it right way up or you will suffer somehow. 

It is lucky to find silv er but not gold, and on a journey it is lucky to 
meet a sweeper, a snake or a corpse, but the reverse if one moots a 
Brahman, a village headman or a washerman. 4 

Divixvimox, .Possession, Exorcism and Charms— Such being ibb«t«on, 
the varied choice in the matter of malevolent spirits offered t 0 5 228 ' 
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the Punjab peasant by the belief of the countryside* it may be supposed 
that divination and exorcism are practised widely, and possession and the 
virtue of charms firmly believed in. Of witchcraft proper one hears 
but little, and it is, I believe, chiefly confined to the lowest castes; 
though some wizards are commonly credited with the power of causing 
a woman to die if they can obtain a lock of her hair, and then bringing 
her to life again for their carnal enjoyment. 1 Illness is generally 
attributed to the malignant influence of a deity, or to possession by a 
spirit; and recourse is had to the soothsayer to decide who is to be 
appeased, and in what manner. The diviners are called ( devotees 3 
(Magat)* or 'wise men * (sydna), and they generally work under the 
inspiration of a snake-god, though sometimes under that of a- Saiyad 
(see above). The power of divination is generally confined to the 
lower and menial (? aboriginal) castes', is often hereditary, and is 
rarely possessed by women* Inspiration is shown by the mam’s head 
beginning to wag ; and he then builds a shrine to his familiar, before 
which he dances, or, as it is called by the people, ( sports 3 ( khelna , Mel 
huclna ). He is consulted at night, the inquirer providing tobacco and 
music. The former i# waved over the body of the invalid and given to 
the wise man to smoke. A butter-lamp is lighted, the music plays, the 
diviner sometimes lashes himself with a whip, and he is at last seized 
by the afflatus, and in a paroxysm of dancing and head-wagging 
declares the name of the malignant influence, the manner in which it 
is to he propitiated, and the time when the disease may be expected to 
abate. Or the diviner waves wheat over the patient's body, by pre¬ 
ference on Saturday or Sunday : he then counts out the grains one by 
one into heaps, one heap for each god who is likely to be at the bottom 
of the mischief, and the deity on whose heap the last grain falls is the 
one to be propitiated. The malignant spirit is appeased by building 
him a new shrine, or by making offerings at the old one* Very often 
the offering is first placed by the patient's head for a /night or waved 
over his body, or he is made to eat a part of it; and it is sometimes 
exposed on a moonlight night while the moon is still oVi the wax, toge¬ 
ther with a lighted lamp, at a place where four cross-roads meet. 
Sometimes it is enough to tie a rag taken from the patient's body on 
to the sacred tree—generally a jand (jorosopis spicigera )—beneath which 
the shrine stands, and such trees may often bo seen covered with the 
remnants of those offerings, blue being the predominating colour if the 
shrine be Musalm&n, and red if it be Hindu. 

The J6ts and Baloch of Dera Ismdit Khan and Mianwali are firm 
believers in magic 

Whiii A useful charm is to get 4 men to write out at the same time but 

at separate places, the Muhammadan creed. The whole is worn as an 
amulet* It is said to be of general efficacy, and to safeguard the. 
wearer from hurt, though Husain Kh5n, Baloch, who told me, got a 
, sword-cut all the same from a Waztr near Pezu in Ed wattles' time. 

Passing a hut in Multan an old woman came out and cried Ahi nil 

i In the hills, however, magic is sail to bo common; anil In l,he plains certain men 
can charm the livers out of children, and so cause them to pine away and die. Englishmen 
are often credifcedwifch this power, * 

* The term Bhagat, I believe, properly applies only to the devotees Of the goddess 
Devt But It is locally used by the villagers for any wise man or diviner. 
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d(hni\ nil ad/iiii “ Oh blue man, blue man—what shall I give, my 
child for the cough ?” I did not know the answer and foolishly 
promised some mediciue. She told me I ought to have bid her steal 
something from a neighbour’s field or house, as that would have cured 
the cough. There are many other spells of this class but people will 
not own to any knowledge of them. 

Earth taken from a sweeper’s grave or from a Hindu burning 
place, moulded into the shape of an enemy and the Surat Yasin read 
over it, is supposed to be fatal to him. To call up the devil himself 
it is only necessary to repeat the creed baokwavds. Within the memory 
of several men whom 1 know a Sayyid from Multan who could control, 
the jams appeared at Lola and Bhakkar in Muinwali. He produced 
cooked food from the air,.pomegranates tut of season,. pots of ghi and 
at the instigation of a Leia money-lender, rupees. It is admitted that 
a man who possesses a full knowledge of the great names (ism) of the 
Deity, who knows how to combine them and the demon.3 affected by 
each, can render them obedient to himself or to the ring on his little 
finger. Bub only the learned and scrupulously pure can attain to this 
knowledge. Certain of the isms repeated beforS going into ooart or 
before a hakim are certain to gain favour for the sayer. 

Amulets are much used. A headman to prevent the auger of a 
justly incensed hakim from falling on him sat with an amulet tied 
conspicuously on his sdfa. He admitted the reason when asked. 

Whereas possession by the god is, as a rule, invoked, possession by 
evil spirits is dreaded, and various remedies resorted to for their expul¬ 
sion. Such spirits are known by various names, but Bhairon and Kalis 
are also believed to cause demoniacal possession. When a man becomes 
thus possessed, the pxndit ascertains by astrology whether the posses¬ 
sion is really due to evil spirits, and if this appears certain, he takes the 
man to the abode of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god 
with incessant.cries, the pujdri remaining still and silent for a time. 
Soon he begins to tremble and nod his head. Ho then asks the god 
to cure the sufferer. Casting rice at the people he curses them until in 
terror they offer to propitiate the god with sacrifices of goats etc., 
whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made. He then offers rice to the 
god and says that the evil spirit will depart. Dhiip is not offered, nor 
is music played, and as a rale, no mantras are read, but in rare cases 
K&li is thus invoked :— 

Kali chari char chari kdt I'M, 

Dehi ho khdi, 

Pant lahi sttmundar 'kd, bhitt, 

Ghiirel bhasam ho jdi. 

“ Kali has arisen and devours the sacrifice. Let the ocean flow, 
let ghost and donum turn into ashes.” 

Fasts and FiiaTtVATA—•Religious festivals play a great part in the 
life of the peasant; indeed they form his chief holidays, and on those 
oocasions men, and atilt more women and children, don their best 
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clothes and collect in great numbers, and after the offering has been 
made enjoy the excitement of looking at one another. The great 
Hindu festivals hare been described in numberless bookstand I need not 
notice them here. But besides these, every shrine, Hindu and Musalinan, 
small and great, has its fairs held at fixed dates which attract worship¬ 
pers more or less numerous according to its renown, Some of these 
fairs, such as those at Thanesar on the occasion of an eclipse, those of 
B4bn Farid at Pak Pattan, and of Sakhi Saerwar at Nig&ha are attended 
by very many thousands of people, and elaborate police arrangements 
are made for their regulation. There are two festivals peculiar to the 
villages, not observed in the towns, and therefore not described in the 
books, which I will briefly notice. The ordinary Diwili or feast of 
lamps of the Hindus, w hich falls on Katik, 11th, is called by the villagers 
the little Diwili. On this night the pits or ancestors visit the house, 
which is fresh plastered throughout foV the occasion, and the family 
light lamps and sit up all night to receive them. Next morning the 
housewife takes all the sweepings and old clothes, in a dust-pan and turns 
them out on to the dunghill, saying, daladr x dur ho: ‘ May thrift¬ 
lessness and poverty be far from us P Meanwhile they prepare for the 
celebration of the great or Gobardhan Diwili, on which Krishna is 
worshipped in his capacity of a cowherd, and which all owners of cattle 
should observe. The women make a Gobardhan of cow-dung, which 
consists of Krishna lying on his back surrounded by little cottage 
loaves of dung to represent mountains, in which are stuck stems of grass 
with tufts of cotton or rag on the top for trees, and by little dung-balls 
for cattle, watched by dung-men dressed in bits of rag. Another opinion 
is that the cottage loaves are cattle and the dung-balls calves. On this 
are put the churn-staff and five whole sugaroanes, and some parched rice 
and a lighted lamp in the middle. The cowherds are then called in 
and they salute the whole and are fed with rice and sweets. The 
Brahman then takes the sugarcane and eats a bit; and till, then no one 
must cut, press, or eat cane. Rice-milk is then given to the Brahmans, 
and the.bullocks have their horns dyed and get extra ivelljM. Four days 
before the Diwali, i.c . bn Katik 11th, is the Devnthni Gy dr as on which 
the gods awake from their four months* sleep, which began on Har 11th. 

On the night of the devufhni the children run about the village with 
lighted sticks and torches, During these four, months it is forbidden 
to marry, to cut sugarcane, or to put new string on a bedstead on pain of 
a snake biting the sleeper, On the 15tli and 11th of Phagan the 
villagers worship the aonla tree, or phyllanthns embUca , mentioned 
by Huen Tsang as being so abundant beyond Delhi. This tree is the 
emblic myrobolus, a representation of the fruit of which is used for the 
finial of Buddhist temples, Its worship is now connected with that of 
Shiv: Brahmans will not take the offerings. * The people circumambu¬ 
late the tree from left to right (prikanma), pour libations, eat the 
leaves and make offerings, which are taken by the Kanphate Jogis. 
Fasts are not much observed by the villagers, except the great annual 
fasts; and non even those by the, young* man who works in the 
fields and cannot afford to go hungry. Bub sugar, butter, milk, fruits 
and wild seeds, and anything that is not technically f grain 7 may 
be eaten, so that the abstinence is not very severe. 

1 IJaladt'—* thriftless, iuy \ and so ‘ poor 9 
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The aouth .a quarter to bo especially avoided, as the spirits 
of the dead live there. Therefore your cooking hearth must not face 
the south, nor must you sleep or lie with your feet in that direction 
except in your last moments. The demon of the four quarters, Disdsul, 
lives in the east on Monday and Saturday, in the north on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, in the west on Friday and Sunday; ami in the south on 
Thursday ; and a prudent man will not make a journey or even plough 
in those directions on those days. So when Shnkv or Venus is in declen¬ 
sion, brides do not go to their husbands* homes, nor return thence to 
visit their fathers* houses. On the Biloch frontier each man is held to 
have a star, and he must not journey in certain directions when his star 
is in given positions. But when his duty compels him to do so he will 
bury his star, i.e. a piece of cloth cut out in that shape, so that it may 
not see what be is doing. 1 It is well not to have your name made too 
free use of, especially ‘or children. They are often not named at all for 
some little time ; and if named are generally addressed as buja or htji , 

‘ Baby,* according to sex. If a man is rich enough ’to have his son*s 
horoscope drawn a few days after bis birth, the name then fixed will be 
carefully concealed till the boy is eight or ten years old and out of 
danger; and even then it will :iot he commonly used, the everyday name 
of a Hindu, at least among the better classes, being quite distinct from 
his real name, which is only used at formal ceremonies such as marriage. 

Superiors are always addressed in the third person ; and a clerk, when 
reading a paper in which your liame occurs, will omit it and explain 
that it is your name that he omits. A Hindu peasant will not eat, and 
often will not grow onions or turnips, as they taste strong like meat 
which is forbidden to him. Nor will he grow indigo, for simple blue 
is the Musahnan colour and an ahomina 4 ion to him. He will also 
refuse to eat oil or black sesame if formally offered him by another, for 
if he do he will serve the other in the next* life. A common retort when 
asked to do something unreasonable is kyd, main ne tere Hie til cMbe 
lain ? : ( What, have I eaten your black sesame ? * The shop-keeper 

must have cash for his first transaction in the morning y and will not 
boob anything till he has taken money. 

The months of Chet, Boh and M4gh are regarded is unlucky, and Unlucky 
are called Idle in ah he or black months. The people like to hear the morlt:hSj da ?* 
name of Chet first from the lips of Bumnas, and the name of Magh is Ohara^T* m 
best heard from' a class of Brahmans called Basbara, who come during 
that month from the plains to sing and beg. An infant should not be 
taken outside for the first time in these months, this being unlucky. 

If a cow has a calf in Bhadon, both it and the calf must be given away 
to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday are unlucky days 
for celebrating a marriage, for if a marriage takes place on Sunday the 
couple will not agree with one another, if on Tuseday, the husband 
will soon die; if on Saturday, there will be much sickness in the 
family. 

1 But it would appear that there is a unanimity in the motions of these sfarr .which 
reduces the rule to one of dates. Thus, on the Ui, 2nd, lltb, and 12th journeys must not 
he made towards one quarter; n» the 3rd. 4tli 13th, and 14th towards another on the 5th, 

6th, 16th, and 16th towards a third; artel on the 7th, 8th, 17th, ju d 18tl« tenants the fourth. 

On the 9th, 10th, 19th, 2(’th» 29th, and 8C1h the traveller is free to face at he pleases. 
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A woman mast; not wash her head on a 'Friday, or her brother 
will become sick. This is called gal lagdi. Cowdung should not be 
offered to any one on a Friday, o'r the cow will become sick and its 
milk will dry up. On Wednesday anti birthdays nothing should bo 
given away unless in the form of d4n, otherwise good luck will cease. 
A journey slioMd not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday, but 
Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are lucky days for such a purpose, 
especially Wednesday. Sunday is good for entering on anything 
requiring haste. 

Saturn being a planet of bad omen, no oil should be put on the 
head on Saturday. On that day a little oil—enough to see one's face 
in—is put into the palm of the hand and then given to a brahman. 
Some diseases are believed to be due to the malign iniluence of the 
planet Saturn, and to remove them kichari (a mixture of dal and rice 
with spices) is cooked and passed round the sick person's head and then 
given away, the idea being that the disease is thus transferred to the 
persou who eats th e kichari. 

Again a woman should not wash her head on a Saturday, or her 
husband will become sick. There are five days in each month called 
pancJiak, which arc unlucky, and on them nO work should be done. If 
work is in progress a holiday should be given, and no now work 
should be commenced on any of these days, or it will be attended with 
loss. If any one dies on one of the days of pane link cloth dolls, 
corresponding in number to the days still remaining, are made up and 
laid alongside the corpse and burnt with it, otherwise more members of 
the family will die. This custom is called panchak ddnti. If a 
buffalo calves on a Wednesday it is unlucky, and the calf must be 
given away. A child born on a Tuesday will be attended with misfor¬ 
tune in the marriage state in afterlife. There is also a special day in 
each year, called gurbur , usually a birthday, on which no work must be 
done : the special day is indicated by a pandit.. 

Every Saturday the Banias of Multin pour oil anil gdrn over smal[ 
raised spots where streets cross. This is done in honour of Sani or Saturn. 

On Sundays and Tuesdays salt should never be eaten. By re¬ 
fraining the gods are propitiated and will supply all wants. 1 

In some parts of the Punjab salt is not eaten on a Sunday. At 
Multan all Hindu shops were closed on Sundays. 2 ^ 

Friday is an unlucky day for sport in Rawalpindi. 

Saturday, Sunday and Tuesday are all unlucky days for the sale 
of cattle or gU, lending or borrowing money, and shaving. The last- 
named leads to one's own death or that of a son. Tuesday is also a 
very unfortunate dav on which to return home from a journey. 8 
Sdwan gliori , Bhddon gdi, 

Mdgh mds jo b/iains bijde , 

Ji so jde, khasmen khie, 

“The mare that foals’in Siwan, the cow that calves in Bhadoa 
and the buffalo in M%h, will either die or kill her owner.^ 

1 P. N. Q., IV, § 49§, 
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A mare foaling in the day-time too is unlucky. In Bataiw&lpur to 
avert the evil effects the ear of colt or filly is bored or the tip cut off. 

But strangest of all is the idea prevalent in the hills north of Gurdaspur 
that the character of the monsoon can be forecasted from the number of 
kittens born in a litter during the preceding cold weather : thus, if the 
usual number is 4? or more the rains will be ample; if £ it will oiily rain 
for % months; if one, then the monsoon will fail utterly. 1 

It is in the DerajAt unlucky to give a way money on a Sunday, and 
Hindus will not even pay wages on that day. Traveling in any direc¬ 
tion on a Wednesday is regarded as very unlucky, but the objection to 
travel north etc. on certain other days is not much regarded. 2 

Iiueby days appear to depend largely on the state of the moon, but LvJckv 
this does not explain the various and often conflicting beliefs regarding ^nciy days 
days of the week. Thus in Attcrk some cultivators will not begin of the week, 
ploughing on a Sunday or Tuesday, while others consider the latter the 
best day because Adam began to plough ori that day. Both days too are 
considered most lucky for beginning legal proceedings. It is unlucky 
to set out on a journey northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday 3 but 
lucky on Monday cr Friday, To start southwards on Thursday is 
•bad, but on Wednesday good. Do not go east on Monday or Saturday 
or west on a Sunday or Thursday, but choose Sunday or Tuesday to 
go eastward or Monday or Saturday to go west. 4 * 

The PatMns of Koh&fc have few beliefs about unlucky days* 

Saturday is Wtdliy i.e devoid of all blessings : one should not shave on 
a Sunday : or begin a journey on a Friday, because it is a day of public 
prayer and the journey will be unsuccessful. But if compelled to staTt 
on an unlucky day a Path an notable will have his travelling bag sent 
beforehand out of the house on a lucky day to the village shrine in the 
direction of his journey. This is called parasthdn 

As a rule, in Dera Ismail Khdn, both ploughing and harvesting SuuAay, 
are always begun on a Sunday. It is however unwise to cross the 

1 Gurdaspur Gazetteer, 1914, p. 63, It might bo suggested that some instinctive 
anticipation of a sufficient food-supply incroasus prolificnesg, but statistical evidence 
is waiting. Suck an anticipation is credited, to the tatiri or plover who is said to build 
its nest low down by the stream when the monsoon will fail but high above it if tho rains 
arc to be good, The beliefs noted on the text are fairly general but ia A flock it is also con¬ 
sidered very unlucky for a cat to kitten in Je£li, donkey to have a foal in Suwati, a camel 
to have young in Raisakh, a goat in Poll cr a dog in Chet. Probably at. one time a 
complete pseudo-science of this kind existed. I a Attack a Brahman or a mullah ia consult¬ 
ed as to what should be done to avert those omens: Gazetteer, p. 107. 

aiusr. §§ 987, 988. 

8 Mongal Budh najdiye pahdf 

Jiti bizi diye hdr . 

e Go not north on Tuesday or Wednesday, 

<* 

Even if you win, it will cause you loss/ 

4 Attack Gazetteer, p, 106. 

5 Lit, ‘living elsewhere’ r of pastdna in Dera Ghitzi Kh&u, 





Monday, 


Tuesday, 
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Indus on that day : - 

A] ltw&r y nd langen pdr , 

Matte jitta dwen Mr . 

“ To-day is Sunday, do not cross. 

Or you will lose what you lave won.” 

Monday and Thursday are the best days to begin mating new 
clothes, which should be worn for the first time on a Wednesday or 
Friday and in the morning rather than in the evening. For shaving, 
depilation or cutting the nails Monday is good, but Hindus prefer 
Sunday and Muhammadans, Friday. Like Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday are unlucky for these acts. 

b As we have seen, Tuesday is an unlucky day, and inauspicious for 
beginning a new work or starting on a journey—" 

Z ludfy, Sanichar hapta } gahna Aitmr , 

Je su,hh mtta lor yen manji untn So m war. 

"Put on new clothes on Wednesday and Saturday, and 
jewellery on a Sunday; 

If thou d,esirest happy sleep weave thy couch on a Monday.” 

On the other hand many acts are lucky if done on certain days. 
Thus on Sunday eat betel (pan) and go which way you will, you will 
get what you wish. On Monday look at your face" in the glass and 
you will prosper. On Tuesday eat a clove and good fortune will 
attend you when you set out on business. On Wednesday eat sweet 
stuff, and on Thursday drink curds—a chxtdh will suffice. On Friday 
eat new bread and on Saturday white salt. By eating thus you will 
always reach your goal in safety. 1 f 

Cock-crowing at noon is very unlucky and Muhammadans will 
always kill one that does so. 

The early morning is a risky time for various things if done by 
particular persons. Thus it is then unlucky for a tailor to mend 
clothes, fora halwai to sell bafdshae (sugar drops), for a bazdz or 
clothier to sell red cloth (qand) y ior a B&uia to soil gh'i } a pansdri paper, 
a Kasera zinc, or for a Sarrif to deal in gold. 5 

Midday and evening are bad times to begin a new work or start on 
a journey. 

Just as every day has its good and bad times so the day itself is 
unlucky for certain events, such as hearing a horse neigh. A child born 
at noontide is also unfortunate. 8 How far these ideas are based on 
astrology it is difficult to say. 

» P. N. Q,, II, § 20. 

(} 711*18. 

1 Attock Qatrttitr, p. IC7. 
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Beliefs and Superstitions connected with UniAjcky Days. 
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^Both Hindus and Muhammadans believe in the jogitidt), or chihil 
abdal) * The chihil cibddl are forty saints who live in different directions 
on various dates. Their number is invariably forty. If one of them 
dies, a new saint takes his place. To undertake a journey in any direc¬ 
tion on the dates when the saints are in that direction is uulucky. 
Agriculturists also do not reap a crop facing in the direction in which 
the saints are. The following ligure shows the different dates when the 
saints are believed to be in each direction j — 


Midi 

(North-west) 


North 


It an 

(North-oa«t) 


Nairrit 

(South-we&t) 


Kahni 

(^South-east) 


South 


jVctfe.-'-Tlie numbers within braokets inside the square denote dates, 
while those on the corners and within the brackets outside the square 
signify directions. * 

Tb$re is a ‘sect' of Muhammadan faairs in Kaugra called Abdili who appear to bo 
hards to the Hindu chiefs. They aro also said to be found in Chamba. Tt is just possible 
that there 5b some connection. 
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The 40 abddls. 


The following lines give the dates on which the chikil abddl are in 
the different directions :— 

PaMi, ndi.iwtn, sol Ait, chawwi, katani 1 wick pehchdn. 

Do, dah, satdrA, pcn jkt, nairat 2 shak na an. 

Tarai, chhabbi, athdra, gydra wich janube jan, 

Char, b&rd, satawi, tini, maghrib shah na an, 

Panj, (era, wih, turai dihdre, baib 3 de wish jdn, 

Chhe, ilcki, afhdwi sack much wich Is an' 1 pechJid ru, 

Sat, chauda, unalUri, bdwl raashraq gaib rijal, 

Ath, pandra, tarth, trewt rehnde wich shim&l. 

That is, the chihil abddl occupy Tc&hani {kakni) on the 1 st, 9 th, 
16th and 24th, the nairat on the 2nd, LOth, 17th and 25fch, the south 
(jandb) on the 3rd, 26th, 18th and 11 th, the west ( maghrib ) on the 4th, 
12th, 27th and 19th, the baib on three dates, viz. the 5th, 13th and 20th, 
the isdn on the 6 th, 21 st and 28th, the east ( mashriq ) on the 7 th, 14th, 
29th and 22nd, the north {skamdl) on the 8 th, 15th, 30th and 28rd. 

It is asserted that the chihil abddlt were originally saintly persons 
whose prayers were acceptable to God, but that credulous Moslems have 
by degrees identified them with the Hindu jognidn. But it must be con¬ 
fessed that th ejoginis are said to be 64 in number , 5 whereas the abddl 
are generally said to be 40 in number though some accounts make them 
7 or 70. 

The following tradition, which is said to be only oral, ascribes the 
origin of the 40 abddlt to the Prophet himself. One Dajd-Kalbf had 
no children, and on his plaint the Prophet for 40 days gave him a daily 
charm, which he in his ignorance of their use kept, until all the 40 had 
been given him. Then he washed them and gave them to his wife, who 
in due course bore 40 sons. Appalled at this event Dayd-Kalbf exposed 
39 of the children in the desert, but on his return home he missed the 
40th also, so he went back to the desert and there found all the 40. 
Seeing that they were inseparable he kept them, and they lived under a 
dome not built by human hands. Presently a plague smote Medina, 
and it was repealed to the Prophet that it was caused by the 40 abddlt, 
but on his announcing himself as Muhammad they refused to discuss 
matter with one so proud, and only when he proclaimed himself as 

i KaJcn mb not explained. 

* Nairrit, Sanskr 5 fr. nir-riti ** south-western : Platts, 1166. It is also said to mean 
red, originally, and hence south-west. 

3 Bath is said to bo derived fr, ba or wa, wind, and to mean the corner whence the wind 
comes « Sanskr. wayu-kaun or vdyii hon (Platts), the wind comer or N>W. (In Hind 
baib «» f at a distance, a far off. 1 ) 

4 Ishan is snid to mean ‘rising* in Sanskr.; hence - ‘north-east. * It is also a nan* 
of Siva : (Platts, p. 113), * 

8 E.g. the Gratia, of Macauliffe, Life of Gunl tfdnak (p. 8 2.) For the legend 
among the Gujars of Hazara etc, cf P. N. Q., II, 1071 s also § 1071, and 1130. 
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Muhammad the Poor, would they acknowledge him. He then gave 
them a piece of illuminated cloth, from which each made a girdle with¬ 
out diminishing its size, and they all entered Medina. The disease 
promptly escaped in the shape of the goat, which the abdafo caught and 
devoured, all except the tail. This this they threw skywards, judging 
that men would forget God if there were no diseases. So now the tail 
revolves round the earth, and wherever it chances to be disease breaks 
out. But the 40 abddis now plundered Medina and evoked the Prophet's 
curse, under \vhich they wander round the world, occupying certain re¬ 
gions at fixed times, on specified dates of the lunar months. 

The orthodox Hindu belief in the jogimdn is based on astrology. 
They are believed to occupy the following points of the compass on the 
tiths or lunar dates specified ; — 


N. E. 8, (5 Cavidwccs) 


That is to say they start from the E. on the 1st, and reach the N- 
E. on the 8th. On the fith they again start from the E. Or, as an 
account from Amb&la ptfts it, they go from E. to N., S,-E„ S.-W., S. 
W., N.-W, and N.*K„ on the prithemd to the ashtami, and a<»ain 
from the nauyn% to the fluritfid and amdwos % 

It is unlucky to travel in the direction in which the ioqtnis are on 


. wavti m buy uiieuLLon in wuicu tJae jogznis are on 

any given day, but (his omen may be evaded by the device called 
pastdni 5 i n Eera Ghazi Khan. This consists in throwing salt, or one of 


'Of. para^jidn la KoMt. 






. 


w'afcj?/ 

1 ; J. '• 

* » ? , H , ^ ' 1 f ^ ,. . VV v. . , , J , ,r ^ ( ,|^ 

the things to be taken with one, in the direction of the intende™. Su¬ 
nday prior to that fixed for starting, and when the joginis are in a 
different direction. Hindus also throw rice, sugar etc. with a pice, tied 
up in red cloth. 




'the dikshul or point at which a spear is hanging is as follows :— 

Chihil 




On Sunday in the ill. 

„ Monday in theW. 

„ Tuesday and W ednesday in the N. 

„ Thursday in fcThe S. 

,, Friday in the E, 

„ Staturday in the W. 

For facility of comparison the directions in which, according to a 
Persian quatrain, 1 the chihil abddl, or rajal-ul-ghaib, are found are 


W. 

E. 

§i 

s. 

w. 

E. 


iftlpi 


also given Their E. and W, day are the converse of those assigned to 
the Hindu .dikshul. It is auspicious, when on a journey, to .one's 
wealth to have the chifiii abddl on the left hand,, and if they are behind 
one all enemies will be destroyed. But if on the right they augur loss 
of property, and if facing one risk to* life. This, is in precise accord with 
the Hindu quatrain saying regarding the fogan which runs :— 


Agge jog a n kadi na rds. 
jPiehke jog an pauneke as, 
Ddhio jogan yds dhare , 
Banhwen jogan as dhare . 


a If t he Jogan be in front it is evil, but if it be at your back there 
is hope ; if it be on the right, you will be disappointed, but if on the left 
you may hope." 


* Of which one version runs *- 


Ba yatohamab-Q'Jumah magkrab marau, 

Ba dvshambah-shamb ah-rmshraq matau 
Ba sitohmbah-o-charghambah shamdl 
Janubi taraf panjthambah wabdl . 

This is rendered in the Western Panjabi of Dera Ghazi Khan thus ;~ 
CJuxncfihan Som na jdictn maskri 
Adit Juma gurub t 
Mangal Budh shamdl do no wanjvn 
Khdmis junub , 

But in Dera Ismail Khan both the Baloch and Jdfa say 
Khdraisdi dihdyi lamme na wanjan, 

Mangul,Budh ubhe nawanjan : 

Adii wajumd dildr na t oanjan, 

Buhar te Ohanohan dibdrle m wanjan. 
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The joginida are 64 in number, but only 8 of them are of importauae. 
The following diagram shows their names and the directions in which 
they stay :— 



The joginidn (or jogs) play an important part in astrology and are 
of much help to astrologers in forecasting the results of games, epidemics, 
rains, storms, (ires, earthquakes etc. • „ 

Thip belief is illustrated by the following instances 

(I) The jogini , by name Yoga or Jogeshri., altmg with the Moon, 
completes its revolution round the earth in 21 hours or 60 g hafts. If 
during its revolution it joins with Chandramdii (Moon), Bttdh (Mercury), 
Sknkra (Venus) and Brihaspati (Jupiter) in a Jal-rdshi, i.e. in one of the 
signs— Kirk (Cancer), Min (Pisces), Ktmb (Aquarius) or Makar (Capri- 
cornus)—the result is rain ; if with the Siiri/a (Sun) and Mangal (Mars) 
in an Agni-rdshi , i.e. in one of the signs — Mekh (Aries), Singh (Leo) or 
BriehhaJc (Scorpio)—the result is fire ; if with Ghandramdti (Moon) and 
Skaniehar (Saturn) in a Vdgu-rdshi, i.e . in one of the signs— Tula (Librat) 








m The jogim's* quartm. 

or Dial (Sagitarius)—the results a storm. And if with MdKu (a planet) 
mda Santchar (Saturn) in a Prithvi-rcWH> i e. in one of the ; signs— 
Kanya (Virgo), Milkait (Gemini) or Brikh (Taurus)—the result is an 

earthquake. 

(2) The jopini known as SAdrdul also completes its revolution in 
60 ffJtaris. If it is facing the hunter while out hunting, lie (or she) is 
likely to sustain an injury, but if it is behind or on his right he will 
make a bag. 

(3) The fog ini called Vijaiy or PakM completes its revolution in 
]5 days. In the bright lunar half it travels towards the east and Agni 
Kon (south-east) but in the dark half in the opposite direction, viz. Iscin 
(north-east) etc. Its situation is bbserved when proceeding on an expedi¬ 
tion in war. It is unlucky while it is facing one, but otherwise it is 
auspicious. 

Similarly, there are other Jogims, such as Bdtd, Sitfvid, haulerdati, 
GraJi, Lagni etc. of minor importance which are believed " to control or 
affect the success or failure of all human enterprises and undertakings. 

According to the belief in Kingra the joginh* head quarters are in 

the— . f ' ^ ■■ 

East in the month of KdtaJc. 

South-east in the months of Jetft and Magltat. # 

South in the month of Sdwan. 

South-west in the months of Hit and Phdgan, 

West in the month of Bhaion . 

North-west in the months of Chet and Magh , 

North in the month of d*su. 

North-east in the months of Bais&M and Poh. 

The Moon too like the Joginis } Bis hast'd or Baku Chakra has 
good or evil effects on earthly bodies during her revolution. She also 
plays an important part in astrology and her situation is ascertained 
when fixing lucky hours and days for journeys, voyages, enterprises, 
expeditions or ceremonies. 

The Moon completes her revolution round the Sun in a month, tak¬ 
ing days to pass through each of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, as is 
apparent from the following diagram : — 




T'he moon m astrology 
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The Moon while revolving in four directions passes through the 
following signs of the Zodiac :— 


Direction. 
|rtj East .«> 

( b) South ... 

(«) West ... 

( d) North ... 


Signs. 

Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 
Taurus, ,Virgo and Capricornus. 
Libra, Aquarius and Gemini. 
Cancer, Scorpio and Pisces. 


Since the Moon takes 2| days to travel through each sign she tqkea 
135 ghorh in all to revolve in tile eight directions as will appear from 
the diagram below :— 
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If the Moon is in front of or facing one, hope is fulfilled ; if on the 
right, it gives health and wealth ; if behind, there is likelihood of loss Of 
life j and if on the left, loss to property, It is a strong belief that while, 
proceeding on a journey if the Moon is facing one all the evil effects 
whatsoever of the jogitiidn, dishdsh&l , ketl-cha/fm etc,, are fully counter¬ 
acted. 

Like the jogvndn and the Moon, the nalcshatras, which are 28 in 
number, also play an essential part in astrology. They too have good 
or evil effects, in their movements, on earthly bodies. But as educated 
people of the present day arc losing faith in these beliefs, the nalcshatras 
are losing ground, as compared with the jogs and the Moon. Still 
people even now pay some regard to them in ascertaining lucky or 
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The nakshatras. 


unlucky (.lays. The following diagram will throw some light on the 
nakshatrat v — 
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IVavert the evil effects of disHdiMl t om should on the^ following 
days take Ihe things noted against each, before proceeding ’ on a jour¬ 
ney :— 

(clarified butter)* 

Milk, a ■' 

Jaggery. 

Sesamum. 

Curd. 

Barley. 

Urd (rnds/i) . 

In a month five Sundays forecast epidemic, 

» » » )> Tuesdays „ terror and fear. 

» )t >, „ Saturdays „ famino or drought. 

Each month has been divided into— 

(1) the mdi (bright lunar half) and (6) hadi (dark lunar half). 

Dtnring the Idi the d'aj s from the parva (1st) to panchmi (5th) are 
lucky and from the panclmt (5th) to the andvas (15th) mediocre or mid¬ 
dling. Those from the eltam (let) (of the bright half ) to the panchmi 
a re deemed unlucky, from the panchmi to the das/trai (10th) mediocre, 
a nd from the dash mi to the pziranm as hi (15th) lucky. 

Like the Dishdshdi , Rahu Chakra or Kdl Chakra hae its evil 
influences. Henoe it is essential to ascertain its situation also while 
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going on a journey. The* belief is that K&\ Chakra while in front or on 
the right is very inauspicious and dangerous, but otherwise propitious. 
The following diagram shows its situation on different days of the 
w eek ;— 
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Lucky dai/8 and unlucky names. 

give the lucky hours of the various days 

Zakki, Ait (or Sunday), Jumma, Khatnis pahr dhayyn fiiehhcMe. 

Adhe pahr thin pic he/the CAhanchhati 1 jo koi zakki puchchhe. 

Dedh pahr thin pichchhe zakki Mangal bujh Sawdr. 

Aivwd sard akhar adlid zakki hat Btuihwdr. 

The zakki hours on Sunday, Friday, and Thursday begin at 2| 
pa/irs after sunrise (a pahr —3 hours ); on Saturday, half a pahr after 
sunrise; on Tuesday and Monday 1 \ pahrs after it; and on Wednesday 
the whole first pahr and half the last pahr are zakki. 

The hours other than those mentioned are considered unlucky. 
W orks undertaken in the hours given in the above lines are believed to 
end satisfactorily and well. 

The kakth sleeps. 

Another superstition is that the earth sleeps for 7 days in each 
lunar month, and so anything done on those days would turn out 
badly:— 

Sankrdt miti din panchwen ndnwen salweij, so 
Das ikkts ohauhts din , khat din prithwi so 

(i On the 1st, 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st and 24th days of every lunar 
month the earth sleeps.” 

In those days ploughing or sowing should not bo begun, though 
once begun they may go on.* 

In Chamba town the names of certain places are regarded as unlucky 
and must not be mentioned in the morning. These are Nurpur, Basohli 
and Jammu. This prejudice doubtless arose in consequence of the fre¬ 
quent wars with these States in olden times. If it is necessary to refer to 
Nurpur, the phrase Sapparwala Shahr or the f rocky town * is used, 
while Basohli and Jammu are spoken of as par la mnlk, that is ‘ the 
country aei'oss the Ravi/ This superstition is very common in all the 
north-eastern Punjab, e.g. in Iloshiarpnr, where it is also ascribed to 
the fact that some of these unlucky places were the sites of Sikh toll- 
pests and so on. But the new name, which must be used before break¬ 
fast, is not always it ore auspicious than the old. Thus Talwara where 
Golet and Nurpur used to mee£ Dfida Siba and Datarpur in fight is 
styled Kaliadh or the place of the fight, kalha, or Barapind, the ‘ big 
village,^ or Chandrapind, the ‘ unlucky ' one. 8 

Wasting diseases are often attributed to a form of witchcraft 
called sdyd or masdn. A woman will collect ashes from a masdn or 

’ Cbhanchhan in the eoutU-weet Pan jab Samclur, Saturn or Saturday. 

* A Julluudur version is 

Sanirdnt mitti din pdnchwen, ndnwe„, sitwe n le. 

Das, iki, cTtaubtswe” > khat din pirthawi $nu>e 

that u on tbe sankrant 5fch,. 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st and 24th, six khat days, the earth sleeps .* 
according to Parser S. R., § 15. 

1 HojhiirpiP Gazetteer, 19Jt, p. 7 l. Kalha does not appear in the Panjabi Ditty 
but it may be connected with the word ghalha-ghanv., p, 379. 
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burning-ground and cast them over an enemy’s child, causing it to 
waste away, while her own child thrives. Hence the proverb : S&ht- 
kar ko kasdn, bdlak ko matin— ‘ the banker battens on the peasant, like 
a child on ashes.’ 1 To ascertain if a child is suffering from sdyd, take a 
new earthenware pot and fill it with Water from 7 wells, bury it under 
the threshold and dig it up after 7 days. If the water has dried up, 
the child is afflicted by saga. This affliction is also called Astb and can 
be cured by passing the child seven times under a vessel filled with 
well-Water, which "should he thrown away on waste land as it would 
destiny any crop. 2 - ' 

Hiccoughing {hi?hi) is attributed to recollection on the part of 
some relative or. friend who, if mentally identified at the time, can 
stop the affliction. 8 To cure it then it is only necessary to go through 
the names of them all and it will cease w hen you hit on the one who 
is thinking about you. 

Hiccough may also he cured by shock—by thinking of something 
that disturbs the mind. 5 " 

Closely connected with the healing properties of many quaint and 
often unwholesome edibles axe the magic properties possessed by articles 
of various kinds. Thus the. jackal’s^ horn, sidl sing or gidar sing possess¬ 
es the power of conferring invisibility. It is also- said to be the tiny 
horn carried by the jackal that leads their howls and when worn prevents 
any one scolding its wearer from being scolded, for which reason it is 
much sought after by Government servants. It sells for Rs. BO or 
even Rs. 100, and is a recognised article of commerce among shikaris .* 

The white or pink rock salt of KiliiMgh is believed to cause im¬ 
potence, so the black Kohat salt or that of the Sambar Lake is pre¬ 
ferred,? ,, . 

When a goat kills a snake it devours it and then ruminates, after 
which it spits out a bead (manka) which applied ton. snake-bite absorbs 
the poison and swells. Dropped then into milk it is squeezed and the 
poison drips out. This cures the patient. If not put into milk, the 
manka will burst. 8 

Among other quaint remedies for sickness are pea-fowls’ legs, for 
fever and ear-ache : soup made from the white paddy-bird (bagla), for 
asthma®: the tip of an ibex horn'soaked in boiling water, which is then 
drunk for rheumatism. 10 

Piles can be cured by winding a thread of 5 colours, white, red-, 
green, yellow and black, thrice around the thumb, and then putting it 
round the big toe at nighty for a fortnight ending on a Tuesday, the 
day sacred to Hanumam 11 

’ P. N, Q„ III, § 992. For Kisan see 
Kussan, Vol. II, p. 572 infra. In' Sirrour 
maedrti is a wasting disease the cures for 
which are described in the Gazetteer of that 
State, p. 25. . 

2 lb., IV, §§ 110, 109. Aseb is.not trace¬ 
able in the Pu njabi Dicty. 

3 Ib„ II, § 564. 


4 P. N. Q„ II, § 806. 

3 II., Ill, § 778. 

* lb., I, § 702. 

I U., II, § 27. 

* y. I. N. Q„ I, § 102. 

» P. N. Q„ 1, §§ 700-01. 
•« lb., I, § 792, 

II lb., II, § 1088. 
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Cures of disease. 

Tiger’s flesh has magical qualities. Khatns always keep a little by 
them dried and when a c^iild is attacked by small-pox they burn a 
little near him to propitiate the goddess. Hence when that disease is 
raging in a town the house of a Hindu who has tiger’s flesh is frequent¬ 
ed by people begging for small pieces of it. 

Hare’s blood in a lump of cotton is used in many ailments, the 
cotton being soaked in water and the blood extracted given to the sick. 
It is said to be most efficacious in fits of various sorts. 1 

Owl’s flesh, particularly the heart, is a potent love-philter, making 
the recipient fall violently in love with the giver. Nothing can destroy 
the affection thus engendered. 2 .livery owl has in its body a bone which 
will empower its possessor to make others subservient to his will. Keep 
an owl wide awake for two days and a night and it will tell you where 
this bone is to be found. 3 , 

For spleen use the flesh of the t ujga or peewit, a bird which, it is 
believed in the Af&njha, will cause the death of any animal if it fly 
round it seven times, unless the following charm be used : its owner 
ntust strip himself naked and draw a, line of cowdung round the animal 
and then setting fire to some grass run round it quickly with the burn¬ 
ing grass in his hand, calling ou his landlord, headman and , king 
against his plunderer. 4 

Epilepsy is cured by administering a snuff made from dried worms / 
snorted out by male camels during the rutting season, and which are 
believed to live on the animals' brain. 6 

In the hills a curious belief exists regarding the aMs-bel or ‘ heavenly 
creeper,' as it is called in Punjabi.® Crows are said to pluck twigs of the 
Gincutti Hflexcfl and angutna and drop them into water, when they turn 
into snakes and so furnish the crows with food. The possession of the 
root of this plant is also believed to confer invisibility. 

Blindness, provided it is not congenital, may be cured by antimony, 
applied for 8 days. Antimony is obtained at the Karangli hill near 
Bind Dddari. Khan, Once a faqir turned that hill into gold, but the 
people feared lest it should lead to wars for the sake of the gold, so he 
turned it all into antimony which still exists on its inaccessible summit 
and is washed down by the rains. 

Scorpion-sting may be cured in various ways by simple remedies, 
but charm? are also used. Draw a pentathlon in ink thrice over the 
wound at intervals of 5 minutes and the pains will disappear: or hang 
a scorpion’s-sting up in the house where children are playing and they 
will never be stung. Indra and Gaurja Devi are also invoked in a rhyme 
which will send the poison into the Kumbhi, the lowest hell ■> 

..‘ P. N. Q., II, § 262. 
a lb., I, § 699 
3 lb; III, <5 461 . 

* lb., II, § 889. 

s lb, II, § 900, where Millefct suggests 
that as epilepsy is attributed to erotic causes 
in the Dtir-usbshafa this cure is probably 
explicable (on the principle that * like cures 
like 1 ), 

fit ; ;I 

* 


* Pun jali Dic r y t} p, 20. 

7 Or air-plaut. kriowu in Balochi as home — 
P. N. Q. II, § 406. 

» P. X. Q., IV, §33. 

• III, § 870. 
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To cute obstinate sores a little curdled milk is put over them and 
..a dog allowed to lick them. They will be cured' in two ot three days 
afterwards. This has led to a belief that English men kill dogs for their 
tongues which contain amt it or ambrosia, a-cure for soiree of lone 
standing. 1 ^ 

Remittentfever may be cured.by taking^ spinning-wheel and plac¬ 
ing it on a cot in the sun.* The wheel, dtoffbtless represents the sun. 

For tertian ague tajje a saucepan'lid and stick on to a wall witlr 
dough, saying : ‘ Don J t come out of it/ " y ■ •* 

For ague take a spider, cover it with cotton and-tie it round' your 
neck. You will be cured when you forget all about it. 

To cure lumbago it is only necessary to have the painful- part touched 
with the right foot of one who was bom feet foremost. And if that fails, 
to get it touched thrice with the peg to which a she-buffalo is usually 
tied/ 1 A whitlow can bo cured by any si an a or wise man. Place the 
hand on the ground palm downwards ‘and beep it as steady as possible 
while the si ana sits before you and hits the ground hard with a shoe; 
muttering a charm and calling on the demon of the whitlow with impli¬ 
cations to withdraw. If your hand moves in spite of you, the disease 
will be cured. 4 To cure ague take a grass,stalk of your^Own height and 
cast it into, a well some hours before Mi5 • next attack ’ is due, and this 
wdl stave it off. For tertian fever take five shreds from a scavenger’s 
tomb on a Sunday and tie them round the patient’s neck. Another.-cure 
consists in putting juice of the maddr (asclepias gtgan/ea) on his finger¬ 
nails, secretly, so that no one else sees it done and on.a moonless ^ iJkanda) 
Sunday. For a quartan fever tie a* thread .seven times rounds, leik&r tree 
early only on a Tuesday morning and then let the patient embrace-'the 
tree once. But for a woman it suffices to'ctfver up her spinning ".wheel 
with a cloth and remove her to another house. 5 

To cure sore-throat get a person whose right little finger and fore¬ 
finger will meet over the hacks of his two middle fingers to rub your 
throat with them in that position : or take a piece of salt to a potter and 
get him to stroke your throat with it seven times, and then bury the 
lump of salt under an unbaked earthen pot. As the salt melts your 
sore-throat will go. 5 3 

A strange cure for tertian fever is to make a pretence of burying 
your village headmen, or, if you have only one in your village, those of 
adjacent villages. Very small graves suffice, but they must be smooth 
and neat, a place about half a mile f rom your house being chosen, and no 
one should see you going or coming. 7 

To stay tertian fever get a mantra written on a. -pipal leaf, wash it 
and drink the water. 8 


a I»„ III, § 288, 
s lb., I,§ 868. 

* II., I, § 867. 
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Hydropathy is practised throughout the Punjab Himalayas. Young 
children are placed under small artificial cascades, so that the water may 
fall on the brain. This is done for several hours in the hot weather and 
les6 in the cold. Children not so treated are said to generally die, and 
this nala or hydropathy is alleged to cause steady bowels, healthy eyes, 
free action of the throat and a less inclination to small-pox. 1 

Another instance of treatment by shock is furnished by the Banias" 
who in a case of lingering sickness recite the fcalima or Muhammadan 
creed to the patient. The shock is said to accelerate his departure from 
this world 2 ; but probably it is believed to bring about his recovery. 
The Christian creed is also said to be recited at the death-bed of a bhagat 
aais or groom. 

Lingering labour may be relieved by giving the school-boys in the 
village a holiday, 8 or by administering water in which the azdrband or 
girdle of a R&j& or holy personage has been washed. 1 

In cases of lingering itlness Hindus recite the Bhagavcut Gita or 
fisfrnn 8ahasrandma to the patient for 3, 4 or 7 consecutive days. 
Sikhs recite the Adi Granth iustead. The patient ought to die or 
recover on one of these days.'' 

Relief from sickness, or at least a painless deat h, can be obtained 
1>y performing tnldddn, in which rite the rich sufferer is weighed 
against silver and the seven kinds of grain called satnaja, while the 
poor may be weighed against copper and coarse grain. The coins and 
’ grain go to the Dakauts. It is also well to break a cocoanut that rattles 
over the iatmpto, so that its milk may be sprinkled all over it. 6 

Bathing in the Rivi is regarded by Hindus in Lahore as a sure 
cure for obstinate dyspepsia, that river being very sacred.’ 

Sayyids and Pa|Mns feed fishes when any one in the household 
is ill, especially if it be the master of the house or any one of importance, 
gvery member of it makes a pill of bread in which is placed a charm, 
generally one of the 99 names of God. The women throw these pills into 
the nearest tank ox river. 8 

To cure toothache, which is due to a weevil, take a hit of paper and 
write on it 786, the numerical value of the invocation BismUldhi’-r 
rahimi-r-Rahmdn and under the figures write the charm id sahaq land 
t q Changer of colour 'j—all in Arabic. Fix the paper to any tree except 
the sacred° ptpal and banyan {hor) by a nail through the qdf in nahaq. 
This causes instaut cure if doue first thing in the morning. 9 

Just as trees have castes, so have fevers, and the first step in their 
cure is to ascertain the caste of the disorder. Some fevers are scavengers 
(mihtar), some farmers, others Gujars or cowherds, and so on. A Gujar 


» P. N. Q., I, § 684. . 

» lb., 11, i 342- Tills recitation m ay 
parently called an an kahni or inap¬ 
propriate saying. 

* Ib„ III, § 5*7. 

* /MV. §40 . CJ. II, §606. 


5 P. N. Q., II, § 882. 

“ lb , 11, § 034, and 111, § 201. 

’ lb„ IV, § 82. 

* Mrs. V. A. Steel in P, N, Q., 1, § 533 

• P. N. Q., II, § 814. 
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fever is cured by giving plenty of milk, If it is a mihtar, make the 
patient sweep the floor; if ( za-nincldr, let him plough; and so on. If the 
fever spirit be a thief, go at midnight to the graveyard and get a clod of 
earth, put it to sleep with the patient and next morning bung it on a 
kitcar tree. This is an infallible remedy as it hangs the fever-thief. This 
caste of fever comes stealthily by night But if the night-fever be not 
of this caste, a good plan is to put the dirty spoon out of the cooking-pot 
on the patient's pillow, as that will disgust him, so that he will not sleep 
with the patient. Among Muhammadans a light may be lit and taken 
to the mosque at night by the patient who pretends to be looking for 
something until an inquisitive passer-by asks what he is looking for. 
Then the sufferer should throw down the lamp and reply : ‘find it your¬ 
self.’ The fever will then leave the patient and go to the passer-by. 1 


A stye can be got rid of in a very similar way. Go at nightfall and 
knock at a neighbour’s door. At the cry, ‘ Who is there ? ’ reply that you 
have given and they have taken the disorder. When the inmates rush 
out to abuse you, you must escape their pursuit. 2 

Vaccination is also objected to by somo Muhamtnadans because it 
is believed that the Imam Mahdi will be born with milk in his veinB, 
and vaccination would reveal this child by puncturing its arm. 3 

The causes and cures of disease in animals differ only in detail and 
not in principle from those of disease in men. In the Dehli District 
branding Chamars on the back has been resorted to as a means to extir¬ 
pate cattle-disease. The victim appears to be entitled to a fee. He must 
tarn his face away from the village and not look back. This should be » 
done on a Saturday. 4 It may also be got rid of by volley firing near the 
animals affected. 6 

Transference of cattle-disease is effected by a rite called rord ddlnd 
or nikdlnd, rord being the articles carried in procession to the boundary 
of the infected village and thrown into the confines of the one adjacent 
to it. In one case under a jogi’s advice they consisted of a buffalo's 
skull, a small lamb or pig (carried by a sweeper), vessels of butter and 
milk, fire in a pan, wisps of grass, an.t sticks-of sir as (acacia speeiosa ).® 
This must be done on a Sunday and on that day and the preceding 
Saturday no field work must be done, grass cut, corn ground, food cooked 
or fire lighted. The village to which the murrain is transferred must 
lie to the east of that which transfers it A Brahman should be present 
and a gun fired off three times. 7 A simpler method is to get a faqtr to 
write a charm on a wooden label, hang inside a pot like the clapper of 
a bell and hang it over the village gate. It will ring when the wind 
blows and stay the disease. 8 


1 Mrs. ¥. A. Steel in P. N. Q„ I, §*352. 
3 P. N. Q.. II, 774. 

* lb., II, § 989, and I, § 1012. 

1 lb; I, § 227,1, § 698. 

* Ib, t I, § 228. 


* P. N. Q-, f, j 760. Saturday and 
Sunday are in somo way sacred to horned 
cattle, for cattle, leather and ghi must not 
be bought or sold on those (Jays. And all 
cattle dying on those days are buried, not 
eaten by the village menials; ib. I, § 1015. 

7 lb A> I, § 632. A similar rite is 
performed in cases of cholera epidemic ; ib>, 
IX, * 26. 







Cures of disease in cattle. 

Should a bull die of murrain;' it should be wrapped in a cotton and 
buried in 4 road leading to the village over which the sick cattle, will pass 
This will stay the disease. 

Tun a or tona is the generic name for physical prayers of this cha¬ 
racter. A murrain may be stayed by getting a faqir to bless a long 
string by reciting passages from the sacred books over it and attaching 
to it potsherds and bits of redragon which charms have been written. 
It is then hung up across the village-gate, and the cattle passing under 
it will be cured. 

For the disease called sat it suffices to tie up one of the stricken 
cattle outside a shrine. 1 But in Hazara a more elaborate rite is used by 
the Gdjars against cattle-plagne. The infected animals are placed in a 
circle and a mullah or some person of saintly descent goes round them 
thrice. Each animal is then passed under a long piece of cloth in which 
a Qurim has been wrapped. The bones of dead animals are occasionally 
buried in another..stable to which it is hoped to transfer the disease. 2 
Elsewhere a kar or circle is drawn round the herd and a holy man rides 
round it, sprinkling water and repeating the creed. 3 

A galled bullock may be cured by applying the ashes of a lizard 
killed on a Sun.day and burnt. 4 

The disease of horses called siwuk is cured by killing a goat or 
fowl and ietting its blood flow into the horse’s mouth, or if this c annot 
be 'done quickly, it is sufficient for a naked man to strike-the horse’s 
»forehead 7 times with his shoe. G 

When the pods open and cotton is ripe for picking women go 
round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which is spat on 
the field towards the west. This is called pharaknd. The first cotton 
picked is exchanged for its weight in salt which is prayed over and kept 
in the house’till the picking is over. 6 

Catarrh' in horses is cured by burning blue cloth in a lota and mak¬ 
ing him smell it. 7 

Mala or blight may be expelled from a crop by enticing a Hindu 
named Mul Chand or Mulraj into the field and thence kicking him out 
or driving him away with blows. 8 

Madness in dogs is ascribed to their eating bones on which a kite 
has dropped its excreta. 2 

Sikhs believe that recitation of the words om sat ndm will cure 
rheumatism, cough and billiousness. They procure salvation in the next 
world afld safety in this. Recited after meals they help digestion and 
bring good luck. 10 6 



i P. K. Q., I, § 1015. 
a lb., II, } 273. 

* lb., II, § 800. 

4 lb., III, § 798. 

* Sirs# Soft. Hep., p. 307. 


6 Sirsa Sstt, Rep., p. 183. 

9 lb., II, ( 248/ ' 

10 N - h N - Q.. I, § 184. C/. § 809. 


* 
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The worship of Shiva. 

Modern Hinduism. 

Shaivas and Vaishnavas —The grand distinction in actual practice 
between Shaivas (including Sbaktis) on the one hand and Vaishnavas on 
the other does not lie in any of the numerous theoretical differences noted 
in the books written on the subject so much as in the fact that the former 
have not, generally speaking, any objection to the eating of meat, while 
the latter have. u In Hindustan,” as the author of that very curious 
book, the Ddbistan, puts it, “ it is known that whoever abstains from 
meat and hurting animals is esteemed a Vaishnava without regard to the 
doctrine/ 5 The Shaiva may worship Vishnu, and the Vaishnava Shiv, 
but the Vaishnava will not taste meat, while the Shaiva may partake of 
meat and drink spirits. It is sometimes said that the worshippers of Devi 
are of two classes,—those who worship Vishnu-Devf and who are in every 
respect Vaishnavas being in the one class, while those who worship K61i- 
Devi and to whom the term of Shiv is more applicable constitute the 
other. Of .antagonism between the Vaishnavas and the Shaivas we hear 
very little in the Punjab; and the distinction here is less one of religion 
or of the god worshipped than of practice and ceremony and the manner 
of food eaten, Outwardly the main distinction lies in the tilah or fore¬ 
head marks: those of the Vaishnavas being generally speaking upright, 
while those of the Shaivas are horizontal. The rosaries of the one sect 
will be of tnlsi bead; those of the other of the rudrdhsfi plant. The 
Vaishnavas worship in the Thfikurdwaras where Ram or Sfta or 
Lachrnan is enthroned : the Shaivas in Shivalas or Shivdwalas where 
the ling is the central object of worship. There is more gladness and 
comprehensiveness in the ideas of the former: more mystery and exclu¬ 
siveness in those of the latter. The Bania is almost always a Vaish¬ 
nava ; the Brahman, unless he belongs to a clau which has Bfinias 
for patrons 1 [jaymans), is generally a Shaiva, 

The Shaivas. 

Tiie TEEMS Shaiva and Shakti. —A worshipper of Shiv is not neces¬ 
sarily, in the ordinary sense of the term, a Shaiva by sect, nor is a person 
necessarily to be termed a Shakti by sect because be worships Devi. The 
term Shaiva is generally applied not to any worshipper of Shiv, bat to 
those only who are m ore or less exclusively devoted to his worship or who 
perform certain ceremonies or adopt certain customs which may or may 
not be specifically connected with the worship of this deity, but which are 
at any rate in strong contrast to those which are followed by the Vaish- 
navas. Similarly, the word Shakti, though applicable in the wide sense 
of the term to all worshippers of Devi, is in its narrower meaning applied 
only to those who have been initiated in, and have been allowed to witness 
and partake in, the more secret worship of the goddess; but as these more 
mysterious ceremonies are in popular estimation of a somewhat disreput¬ 
able character, there is a certain bad odour about the term Sh&ktik, which 
induces many tvue members of the cult to return themselves merely as 
Devi worshippers. 

1 I have changed ‘ clients ’ here to 'patrons; ' the term jajmdn means, literally, ‘he 
w " o gets a sacrifice performed.’—H. A. R, 
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Shiv.—T he wonderful mingling of attributes in the great deity 
Shiv, the strange coalescence of death and mystery, and lust and life, 
is forcibly described in one of the most powerful of Sir Alfred Lyall's 
poems. The god is reverenced under each of his many characters 
and many attributes. To some he is the great primeval cause, the origin' 
of creation, the/'Sada Shiv/' the god that ever was and ever will 
be. His worshippers, following the Musalman terminology, sometimes 
term him Babi Adam. To others he appears as the pattern ascetic ; 
powerful by his austerities and terrible in his curses : he feeds on flesh 
and drinks strong drinks: he lives on bhang ; he takes one-and-a-quarter 
maunds of bhang every day. To a great part of his worshippers he 
appears less as a god than as a strenuous devotee, all-powerful with 
the gods. To another part lie is an unseen influence, personified, in the 
ling or conical stone, which in its origin represents the regenerative 
power of nature, but which to nine-tenths of its present adorers has 
probably no meaning whatever beyond the fact that it is a representation 
of Shiv. In the plains the ling forms the central object $£ worship with¬ 
in the dark, narrow cell which constitutes the ordinary Sliiv&la or Shiv 
temple : and it is only in the hills that it is commonly to be seen outside 
or by itself ; but in the Punjab, generally speaking, the‘ worship of the 
Ung is not so prevalent or prominent as in Benires and other places, where 
the worship of Shiv is in greater force. 

Shiv has 100 names, but the commonest of all is Mah^deo, or the 
Great God, under which name he was most frequently designated by his 
followers at the Census. They also termed him Maheshi,—Mahesh-wara, , 
the Great Lord, and Shambu, the Venerable One. They call him also 
Sheonarain, and his following is known as Sheo-mat, Sheo-dharm, or Sheo- 
marg. His strongholds are mostly outside these provinces, at Beu&res, 
Rameswar, Kidarnith, Somnath, Baijnath etc. The Ganges, which 
flowed from his matted hair, is specially sacred to his followers. Their 
chief scriptures are the Shiv Pur a n and Uttam Pur an. They worship at 
the Shiva la with offerings of flowers and water and leaves, with the 
‘ ringing qf bells, and the singing of hymns. Their sectarian marks are' 
horizontal across the forehead, and they will often wear necklaces of the 
rudr&khsa. < 

All castes are worshippers of Shiv ; but he is not a popular favourite 
in the same way as Vishnu or Krishna. It has been before pointed out 
that the worship of Shiv is mainly a .Brahman worship, and it is 
undoubtedly most prevalent where the Brahmans have most power—a 
fact which conflicts somewhat with the theory sometimes put forward 
that Shaivism is a, remnant of the aboriginal religions of the country. 
The following of Shiv is in these provinces confined mainly to the high 
class Brahmans and Khatrfs, and the example of the latter is followed 
by the Sunars, or goldsmiths, and the Thatheras, or copper-*workers ; the 
Mahesri Banins are also his 'devotees : but among the ordinary agricul¬ 
tural community the worship of Shiv is uncommon and the Snivdlas in 
the villages of the plains are almost always the product of the piety of 
money-lenders and traders, not of the agriculturists themselves . 

In the Himalayas Shiv is worshipped extensively, especially by all 
the lower castes. The home of Shiv is believed to be the peak of Kkaskar 
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Tn pargma Takpa of Bashahr, and music is at times heard on its summit. 
Old men say that on the smallest of its peaks, visible from Chfni, is a 
pool surrounded by mountains amongst which lie Shiv’s temple and the 
homes of the other deotas. Many years ago a holy faqir came to this 
mountain to worship Shiva and accomplished his pilgrimage, but by 
returning to ask some favour of the god, incurred his displeasure and was 
turned into a rock which can be seen from Kail4s north of Chfni. This 
rock has a white tint at sunrise, a red at mid-day, and a green at sunset. 
Kailas itself is the abode of the dead. 

On Sri Khand, a peak 18,6-26 feofc above sea-level, is a stone image 
of Shiv, called Sri Khand Mahideva, which is worshipped by placing a 
cup of charas in front of it and burning the drug to ashes. Everything 
offered to the god is placed under a stone. Six miles further on, in Kulu, 
is Nil Kanth Mahadeva, a peak visited by sddMs only on account of its 
inaccessibility. It has a spring of red water Barmaur again is a Shiva- 
bhumi or ‘ territory of Shiva,’ and hence, it is said, the Gaddis of Chamba 
are Shaivas. 

The prevalence of Shaivism in the Himalayas may be gauged by the 
following note by Dr. Vogel: —“There are no less than 4>9 places of wor¬ 
ship (44 being temples proper) in Mandi, and of these 24) are £ivalayas, 8 
Devi temples and 2 are dedicated , to (^ivaisfcic deities. This shows the 
preponderance of Qivaism. in Mandi. The number of Thakurdwaras 
(Vishnu shrines) is seven only. Among the $ivalayas most are Linga- 
temples, but the oldest are dedicated to Qiva Pancavaktva ( i.e . the five- 
faced) whose curious images are remarkably numerous in Mandi.” Writ¬ 
ing of Kangra, Dr. Vogel saysThough Qivaism no doubt prevails 
everywhere and all the principal temples and tirthas are dedicated to 
MaMdeo or Devi under various names, there seems to have been a great 
deal of Vishnu (or Krishna) worship among the RAjas. At least I found 
this with regard to those of K&ngra and Nurpur, who may he considered 
to have been the more important ones. It seems that, while the popular 
religion was the grosser Sivaism, the RAjas took to the higher form of 
Vishnuism. This seems to be the most obvious explanation, though it is 
quite possible that there were other causes and the Rajas perhaps intro¬ 
duced V islmuism from the plains It is curious that a Krishna image in 
the Fort at Nurpur is said to have been brought from Udaipur in Rnjput- 
4na. ” 

Similarly, in Kulu, ThAkuv Gopdl, the cow-herd (Krishna), is wor¬ 
shipped by the former Gurus of the RAjas, though Sivaism is prevalent 
in the Kulu Valley, and in tiie Simla Hills the cult of Vishnu is said to 
be entirely confined to immigrants from the plains, the indigenous popu¬ 
lation being wholly Shaiva6 or Shakfakg, 

The following ai-e accounts of some Shiva temples in Kangra :—• 

The Shrine of Balak JRdpi, near Snjdnpur in Kdngra .—One 
Ganesba Brahman, a parohit of the JaswAl Raj is, gave up his office 
and took up hie abode in Dhar Balak .Rupi, whence he repaired to 
Har where the temple of Baba Balak Rupi now stands. His grandson, 
Jogu, when he was about 10 or 12 years old, one day went to his fields 
with a plough on his shoulder. In the jungle he met a young GosAin 1 

1 He is #o called because the Baba manifested himself while yet a ohild (Idlalc), 
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who asked him if he would serve him. Jogu consented, whereupon 
the GosAin instructed him not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them. Leaving the Gosdm Jogu went to the fields where other men 
were working, and on his arrival there began to dance involuntarily, 
saying that he did not know where he had left his plough The men 
rejoined that the plough was on his shoulder and asked wbat wao the 
matter with him. Jogu told them the whole story, but when he had 
finished telling it he became mad. Ganesha, his father, thereupon took 
some cotton-thread and went to a GosAin, by name Kanthar Nath, 
who recited some mantras , blew on the thread, and told him to put it 
round the neck of Jogu, who on wearing it was partially cured. Kautbar 
Ndth then advised Ganesha to take the lad to Baba Lai Puri, a 
o-ood Mahatma who lived in the village of Ganyar Ganjhar, whioh 
he did. LAI Puri let him depart, telling him that he would follow 
him. He also declared that the GosAin whom the mad lad had met was 
Baba BAlak Rupi, and that he had been afflicted because he'bad betray¬ 
ed the BabA. Ganesha went his way home, but Baba LAI Puri reached 
HAr before him. Thereafter both BabA LAI Puri and Jogi Kautbar 
NAth began to search for BabA BAlak Rupi. At that time, on the 
site .where BAlak Rupps temple now stands, was a temple of Gugga, 
and close to it was a rose-bush. Baba, Ldl Puri told Ganesha to cut 
down the hush and to dig beneath it. Wlieu he had dug to a depth of 
4 or 5 cubits be discovered a flat stone (pindi) against which the spade, 
with which he was digging, struck (the mark caused by the stroke is 
still visible) and blood began to ooze from it till the whole pit was 
filled with gore. But after a short time the blood stopped and milk 
began to flow out of it. Next came a stream of saffron which was 
followed by a flame [jot) of incense {dhup) and finally by a current of 
water. BabA Lai Puri said that all these were signs of BabA BAlak 
Rdpi. He then took the idol (pmdi) to Neogal Nadi or Kund in order 
to bathe it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. The idol 
was then taken back to its former place. While on the road near Bho- 
char Kund (a tank near the temple on the roadside) the idol of itself 
moved from the palanquin, in which it was being carried, and went into 
the tank. BabA Lai Puri and Kautbar Nath recovered it and brought 
it back to the place where it had first appeared. During the night it 
was revealed to BAbA Lai Puri in a vision that Gugga’s temple must be 
demolished and its remains cast into the Negal Kund or used in build¬ 
ing a temple to BAlak Rupi on the same site. This can only mean that 
the cult of Balafe 11dpi is, or was, hostile to that of Gugga. Accordingly 
the idol was stationed on the place pointed out Baba LAI Puri said 
that Jogu's eldest son and his descendants should have the right to wor¬ 
ship the idol, while the out-door duties would be performed by Kautbar 
Jogi's descendants. At that time Sasram Chand Katoch was the RAJA 
of that territory. RajA Abhi Chand was the first to make a vow at the 
temple of BAbA BAlak Rupi in order that he might be blessed with a 
son. When he begot a child, the Baba began to be resorted to more 
’eagerly. 

A PatiAl Rajput girl was once told by her brother's wife to graze 
cattle, and on her refusing, the latter said ‘ Yes, it is beneath your 
dignity to graze cattle because you are a RAni; be sure you will not be 
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married to a R<ij»R The girl in distress at this taunt untied the cattle and 
led them to the jungle. At that time Baba Balak Rupi had again become 
manifest, The girl supplicated him and said that she would not believe 
him to. be really B41ak Rupi unless she married a Raja, adding that if 
her desire were fulfilled, she would offer a bullock 1 of copper at his 
temple. Five or seven days had not elapsed when a Raja of the Katoch 
dynasty chanced to pass by where the girl was herding cattle, and seeing 
her ho bade her to be taken to his seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, and so a short time after 
all the Ranfs in the seraglio began to nod their heads {Jckelnd), as if 
under the influence of a spirit, and continued doing so day and night. 
The R&j4 summoned all the sddhus and chelas. One of the latter said 
that the cause of the Ranis 1 being possessed by spirits was that a vow to 
B6M Balak Rupi had not been fulfilled. The Rajfi, replied that if all 
the R tin is recovered, he would take all his family to the temple and 
present the promised offering. The chela then prepared a thread in the 
name of the B&ba and when this was put round the neck of the 
persons possessed they recovered. This all happened on a Saturday in 
Jeth. Thereafter a bullock was made of copper, and the Raja' also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered [jib-dan), the artist 
who had made it died forth with. 2 

Whenever any misfortune is about to befall the Katoch dynasty the 
copper bullock is affected as if by fear. This occurred on the 29th of 
Har Sambat 1902 and R4j6 Partab Chand died on the 15th of SAwan 
in that year. On that day Baba Balak RupPe idol also perspired. For 
these reasons the bullock is worshipped and vows arc made to it. 

The jdirts (offerers) who make vows at the temple of the bullock 
on the fulfilment of their desires oRev jopu topu and botna and rub the 
bullock with the offering. They also put a bell round bis neck. These 
offerings are taken by the Jogi on duty, there being several Jogfs who 
attend by turn. 

hour fairs, lasting eight days, are held in B41ak Rupi’s honour on. 
every Saturday in Je|h and H6r. Those who have vowed to offer he* 
goate present them alive, while those who have vowed to sacrifice he- 
goats slaughter them at a fixed spot within the temple precincts. The 
head, foie-legs and skin are given to the Jogi on duty, and some rice 
and a pice are also paid to him as compensation for ancestor-worship. 

1 he he-goats brought to be slaughtered are killed at Neoga Kimd, and 
also cooked and eaten there. But sometimes the people take the cooked 
meat home and distribute it as ,a holy thing. 

The ceremony of jamwdlu (or shaving the hair of a child for the 
hrst time) is usually performed in Balak RupPs temple and the hair is 
then offered at the temple. Even those who observe the ceremony at 
home often come to the temple and offer the hair. An additional 
present, the amount of which varies from two pice to any sum that 
one s means allow, is also made. All these offerings are taken by the 
Jogi on duty. -Jdi r is who make offerings [e.g. of a human being such as 

1 Clearly the bull [tail) of Shira, 

3 Of. the story on p. 207 supru. 
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a child, or of a buffalo, cow, horse etc. according to their vow), give it, 
if an animal, to the Jogi on duty, bat in the case of a child.its price is paid 
to tbe Jogi and it is taken back. Besides these, cash, curds, umbrellas, 
coooannts and ght are also offered. The offerings are preserved in the 
bkandar (store-house). 

The people living in the.vicinity,of the temple, within a distance 
of 15 or 20 kos , do not eat fresh corn (termed nawan, lit. ‘ new J ) unless 
they have offered some of it at Balak Puri's temple. Pairs are held on 
each Saturday in Jeth and Har. 

There is another temple to Balak Rupi at Nagrota, but no fair is 
held there. It has been in existence for about 12 generations, and con¬ 
tains a marble image of Mahadeo, 4 fingers high. A Gosain pujYiri 
manages it. His caste is Puri and got Osab. He may marry, but a chela 
always succeeds his gurd. Worship is performed morning and evening, 
fried gram in the morning and bread in the evening being offered 
as bhog. Arti is also performed in the evening and a sacred lamp 
lit. 

In Mandi Balak Rupi is described as another famous temple of Shiva 
in Bang&hal. He is worshipped in severe illness and is also supposed 
to remove ailments of all kinds 1 As a Siddh he has a shrine at Balak- 
Rupi in Kamla, and a smaller one at Hatli, both visited for the cure of 
diseases. 3 Balak N&th, the son of Shiva appears to be quite distinct 
from Balak Rupi. 3 

The shrine of Siddh JBairdg Z>fc near P&lampur .—The founder of 
the shrine, when a boy, when herding cattle, once met a Go<=ain who told 
him never to disclose the fact of their friendship or he would no longer 
remain in his place. Keeping the secret, however, made him ill, and so 
at last he told his parents all about the Gosain. They gave him sattu 
for the holy man, but when about to cook it the boy complained that he 
had no water, whereupon the Gosain struck the ground with bis gaja 
(an iron stick) and a spring appeared, which still exists. The Gosain 
did not eat the food, saying bis hunger was satisfied by its smell. The 
boy then caught the Gosain by the arm, upon which the latter struck 
him with his hand and turned him into stone. The Gosain himself dis¬ 
appeared in the earth. The boy’s parents searched for him for 5 days, 
until one night the secret was revealed to one of his family who was 
directed to erect a temple a little above the spring. Another story is 
that a few days later a Bhat Brahman became possessed and saw all that 
had occurred. So a temple was erected and the place called Bairag 
(Gosain) Lok, from alop, disappearance. As Bairag Lok had been a 
herdsman, he became peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils vows made 
regarding cattle. The fair is held on Har 3rd He goats and corn are 
offered. In this temple there is also an image of Gorakhnath, placed 
therein by aGoleria Mian in Sikh times. The stone idol of the boy has 
disappeared. The followers of the shrine regard the Gosdin as Gorakh- 

1 Ma.nrji Gazetteer, p. 41. 

* lb., p. 40. 

* Ib„ p. 38 ; i«« infra under Hinduism in the Himalayas, for the cults of Shiva in 
Mamiji. 
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nath himself. The keepers of the shriue are (Ji r Gos&fns and Bhat Brah¬ 



mans. 


It in the above examples Shiva is disguised almost beyond recogni¬ 
tion, those tabulated below are often connected with Shiva by the 
slenderest of ties, such as the mere presence of his image in the faue: — 


Place and name of temple. 


Pujdri. 


Bhani£r*Shivji Gandhurb 
in the only remaining 
bastion of the Gan* 
dhurb fort which was 
destr oy ed in the Sikh 
times. 


Dudahu-Shivji, founded 
in Sikh times by a 
Uajpiit. 


The man dir oi Baij Ndth 
at Palampur. The 
story in that K&wan 
meditated here and 
consequently obtained 
success in every under¬ 
taking. 


Brahman, got Sam- 
kariye and gotar 
Atri, 


A Brahman is em¬ 
ployed under the 
Bajput pujdri . 


Bhojki and Brah¬ 
man. The pujdri 
is a Brahman, 
caste Sam hi, got 
Kon«)al. 


Bates of fairs. 


Shibrdt on Phag&n 
badi chaudas, 
Vows are made 
for relief from peri¬ 
odic fevers and 
rot offered. 


None, but on 14th 
PhAgan mdi 
people assemble to 
look at the idol of 
Shiva which is a 
span high and 
seated on a ja» 
lehri. 


Kitual. 


Bhat iii the morning 
and soaked gram hr 
the evening. 


Fruit. 


A fair lasting 4 
days on the chau* 
das In Phagan, 


It containsa stone ling 
of Shiva which is 
one foot high above 
the ground. A sacred 
lamp is kept lit day 
and night. Connect¬ 
ed with this are the 
shrinee of Lacbmi 
NarAin and Sidh 
NAth. 


x For other Siddh shrines see p. 278 infra. 
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Place and name of temple 


Sura] Kund mandir. 
The main tank is called 
Suraj Kund. Near it 
are three small tanks, 
called the U&m Kund, 
Sffca Kund and Lachh* 
man Kund. These 
buildings and tanka 
have been in ex istence 
about 550 years or 
from the time of 
Jah&ngir. 


The mandir or Thakur* 
dwara of GuptGanga. 
The tank here is fed 
underground from the 
Ma nikarn spring and 
so it is called Gupt 
Ganga. Two other 
kunfo to its north and 
east are called the Shiv 
Kund and Gaori Kund, 
respectively. The 
temple was founded in 
S. 1923. 


The mandir of Kap&li 
Bhairon in Kdngra 
town. At the jag cele¬ 
brated by Parjapati, 
his daughter, Shiva’s 
wife, being insulted, 
committed suicide. 
Her kapdl or brain 
foil from above and 
Bhairon, an attribute 
of Shiva, standing be¬ 
low caught it on this 
spot. Hence the man- 
dir was called Kap&li 
Bhairon. 


Pujdri. 


A Giri Gosdin, got 
Atlas. 


Brahman, Lagwdl, 
got Gtirg. 


A Jogi, got A lakh 


Dates of fairs. 


None 


None. 


None, 


Ritual. 


The largest building 
contains a stone piwd* 
of Shiva, one span 
high; also an image 
of Man Mahesh 
seated by its side, i 
cubit high. The 
place is one of great 
sanctity and people 
come to bathe and 
pay devotions here. 
Worship is perform¬ 
ed twice a day, morn¬ 
ing and evening. 
Fruit in the morning, 4 
rice at noon and 
bread in the evening 
form the bhog . 


The temple contains 
images of Shiva, 
Ganga and Narbada 
made of marble. 
That of Shiva is 45 
fingers high and that 
of Ganga one cubit. 
Both are adorned 
with gold and silver 
ornaments. Fruit is 
offered as bhog morn¬ 
ing and evening. 
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Place and name of temple. 

Pujdru 

Dates of fairs. 

r 

Ritual. 

The tmndir of Bir 

A Brahman, caste 

None... 

It contains a black 

Bhadar Shur, the sub* 
ordinat© god of Shiva, 
was founded in the 
Sat Ytig. It i8 held 
in great sanctity. 

Bboda, got Bh4r« 
dawaj. 

r 

stone image of Shiva 
seated on a jalher 
and one span high. 

The mandir of Chakar 
Ktmd : the disc or 
chakar which hilled 
the rakhshasa J&latj- 
dav fell on this spot; 
hence it was called 
Chakar Ktmd, 

A Gos im, caste 
, PtSri, got Bhoru. 

None ... 

The temple con tains a 
stone pindi of Shiva, 
one span high. The 
Pdakar temple is 
connected with it. 


The Cum of Mah/deo. 

Mahddeva is the originator or creator of many castes, generally of 
the lower grades, Brahma being the progenitor t»f the higher castes, such 
as the pure Brahmans, while Mahddev created such castes as the Bhdts 
and the Charans. He created the former to attend his lion and bull, but 
they would not prevent the lion from killing the bull which vexed 
Mahddev as he had to create new ones. He therefore formed the 
Chdran, equal in devotion to the Bhat, but of a bolder spirit, and placed 
him in charge of his favourite animals. Thenceforth no bull was ever 
destroyed by the lion. 1 

# Sleeman relates a story of an informant who naively declared that the ' 
British Government was nothing but a multiplied incarnation of Shiva. 
-The god himself had so declared through his oracles and had announced 
that his purpose was to give his people impartial Government and pre¬ 
vent internecine warfare,* The flattery was not so gross as it min-ht 
appear. 

To MaMdeo are offered daily leaves of the ltd, JEgle marmelos, called 
bil-patri, and iuhi M minjardn or ears of.the saored basil, 8 while amber¬ 
gris in also burnt before him daily. To him in particular is sacred the 
ptpal, though Shiva is found in its branches together with Brahma and 
Vishnu. The banyan tree is similarly sacred to Vishnu and the ntm. to 
Devi as Kali Bhiwd.ni! 

1 Malcolm's Central India, II, p. 109. 

,, * f Tfe II * ?■ 241 > 1 noted in P - Q- 401. The story recalls 

the ono toTJ to Sir G. Robertson when he asked if Yash, the chief of the devils, resembled 
himself, and was informed that he did not, bnt that he was like the English private soldier, 
*.e, of a reddish colour. 

. sDr - Hutchison connects the minjardn Jed mela of the hill* with the cnlt of a river- 
^oa t Be© p. 213 $npra, 
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Cult names of Mahadeo are numerous. In the Simla Hills he is 
called Bhoteshar, from Bhofchi, the name of a village in which his temple 1 
is situated. 

The cult of Mah4deo is not only deeply seated in Kangra, but it is 
also varied in form. Mahadeo being worshipped under various nam^s. 
At Jawali he appears as Kamfceshax,* as Kalishar in Kuthiara, 8 as Nar- 
badeshar in Sujanpur, 4 as Bilikeshar 6 in Sapra'(Nadaun), as Tameshar 
in N & daun, 6 and so on* 

The real history of the shrine of Baba Baroh MahAdeo, near JawSla 
Mukhi, is not known, but the story goes that under a banyan or bari 
tree (whence the name baroh) appeared an idol of stone still to he seen in 
Danaya, by name K&K N&th, whose merits Baba Itil Puri preached. 
In 1740 3. Dhi£n Singh, wazir of Goler, was imprisoned at Kotda and a 
soldier at the fort, a native of Dan&ya, persuaded him to make a vow to 
B&ba Baroh, in consequence of which be was released. The wazir , 
however forgot his vow and so fell ill, until he made a large pecu¬ 
niary offering to the elirine. In that year the small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under B?iba Lai Puri. The .fol¬ 
lowers of Biba Baroh keep a jholi (cloth bag), an iron chain, aH ard - 
wdu (sandals), and a choli or shirt, in their houses. Grain is usu¬ 
ally offered at the shrine, with flour, ghi and gnr for the bullock 
(there appears to be an image of a bullock also). If a he-goat is sacri¬ 
ficed, the skin and a hind-leg are offered up, the test being eaten by the 
jdtri on his way home. Sometimes a Icudhu or living he-goat is offered, 
as the substitute for a life in case of sickness, or by one who is childless. 
Women can enter the shrine. 7 

Gow&Ia was a holy man in K&ngra. His legend runs thus :— 

One day as he was sitting on a lofty hill near Baroh a wedding pro¬ 
cession passed by and he said to the bride: ‘ Thorns on this side 
and on that : she who wears the red veil, is my wife/ The bride* 
groom challenged him to jump down from the hill and lie did so 
but was killed. The bride then took his head in her lap and said to the 
bridegroom : i You gave me to him; I burn on the pyre with him/ 

i A temple to Mahadeo may owe its foundation to a trivial cause, e.g . the image of 
Mahadeva off Purag was found in a field named Majhoni. It. resembled Shir in appearance 
and hence it was called Mahadeva,. 

* Ascribed to the time of the Pandavas, this temple contains a stone image called 
Gang Mahddeo, one span high. 

8 Also ascribed to the time of the Pandavas. Before that Kfili performed austerities 
at this spot. 

♦ Called after a conical stone or ling brought from the Narbada, the temple was found¬ 
ed by R6ni Parsan Den, wife of RajaSansar Charul of Kangya. Pounded in S. 1870 it was 
completed in 8. 1882. On each side of it are 4 small shrines: a sun temple, containing an 
image of a man on seven-headed horsp, 2£ ft high; a Ganesh temple; one Chatarbhuji 
Devf; and one to Lachhrai Ndrain. Kach of these contains a stone linage 8 ft* high. Bhog 
is offered five times a day, misri , milk, leaf ah, gram etc. being given. 

5 Said to be called * after the Bids and the Kanab/ It is said that 10,000 years ago the 
Pandas or gods began 10 erect the temple by night. This was noticed by some men and so 
the gods left it half-built. It wab finished by Kajd Bhom Chand. 

6 Founded by Rajd Abhi Cband (date not known). It contains a stone ling 4i cubits 
high. Connected with it is a temple of Sftala containing 4 images. 

1 This shrine seems independent of the cairns near Baroh. 
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This resolve she carried out, and the cairns erected in memory of Go w a la’s 
bravery exist to this day. 

The following is a list of temples in this district to Mahadeo:— 


Place. 


The mandir of Gang 
Blmiro Mahrfdeo, in 
Achi, dates from the 
Satyug when Ganga 
came and sat down to 
rest. A few cows 
were grazing here and 
the cowherd called to 
one of them whi 
name was also Ganga. 
Ganga thinking she 
had been recognized by 
tho man disappeared* 
leaving tho marks of 
her hocfs on a stone, 
which is held in great 
reverence and people 
Worship it. Formerly 
an image of Mahddeo 
stood at the foot of a 
fipal tree. 


The mandir of Taptesh&r 
Mahddeo in Baranj. A 
hot spring near the 
temple is attributed to 
the power of the god. 
It was founded by a 
Goler Bdjd, 


Chi pi - Srf Soba Ndfch. 
There is a smaller 
wandir in the verandah 
Of the temple. It is 
said that Soba Chand, 
Hdn& of Chiri,founded 
the small temple and 
named it after himself, 
but eventually it came 
to be called Soba 
Ndfch. 


JPujdri. 


Date of fair, \ 


Giri Gosafn, not 
Atlas. 


Shivrdtri 


Brahman Gosdfn, 
got Ijash. 


Brahman BhVjki. 
The manager of 
the endowment is 
a Giri Gosdin by 
got a Rdtash, who 
is celibate. 


Shivrdtri 


SMvrdtjt 


Ritual offerings &e. 


The temple contains a 
carving of Gang 
Bhairo Mahadeo on 
a black stone, 1 
span high and 4 in 
circa inference. 


It cont »ins an image 
of Shiva, of white 
stone and 1 foot 
high. Worship i e 
performed morn- 
h'g and evening 
when fruit or food 
cooked by the pu . 
jari is offered to 
thetgod. 

Rice in tho morning 
0l >ly. The temple 

contains a black stone 
image ( pindi) of 
Shiva, 4 ft. in 
circumference and 
i ft high. Ifc is held 
sacred and worship¬ 
ed largely by the 
people of Hihlu. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Place. 

jPujdri\ . 

Date of fair. 

Ritual, offerings 

The mandir of Kanjesar 
Mali&doo in PtUampur 
was once the site of a 
grove of bel trees 
amidst which a crane 
made its nest. From 
its nest sprang Maha- 
deo and manifested 
himself. He was 

named Kunj after the 
crane. One night- it 
was revealed to Raja 

I >i!6war Chand of 
Kdngpa then childless, 
that if he bailt a 
temple in honour of 
Shiva, he would be 
blessed with a eon. 
Accordingly he made a 
search for the pindi of 
Shiva in the bel forest 
and it was found 
among the trees where 
the temple was built. 
It was not long before 
the R&ja begot four 
sons, In fulfilment of 
his vow he celebrated 
a great fair. 

A party of pdndas 
who attend the 
temple in turns. 
Their got is Ken¬ 
dal. The pujdri 
is always chosen 
from the pdndas. 

Shivrdtri in Ph£- 
gan. 

Bhog of ddl, bread 
and rice etc. is 
offered in morning. 
In the evening 
soaked gram is of¬ 
fered and distributed 
only among the low 
caste people, such as 
Ohamdrs, JuLSMs etc. 
But these low castes 
are not allowed to 
make offerings to the 
temple, nor are they 
admitted into it. 

The mandir of Indar 
Shuv Mahideo in 
Kdngr^ town. Once 
R5jS Indar in a pro¬ 
cession passed Ubrbaie 
Rishi who offered him 
a garland which the 
R4j&, considering it 
beneath his dignity to 
wear, put on his ele¬ 
phant. The devotee in 
anger at this cursed 
him and ere long the 
Rij4 was utterly ruin¬ 
ed. So he resorted 
to the devotee and 
begged him to restore 
bis lo*t blessings. He 
recommended him to 
worship Devi Barash- 
wari and she pleased 
with his devotion res¬ 
tored his fortunes. 

A Brdhman, caste 
Sandal, got Ko- 
slial. 

None 

The temple contains a 
black stone pindi of 
Shiva 4 fingers high 
and 3 cubits in cir¬ 
cumference ; and two 
images of Pdras 
N4th (sic). 
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Place. 


The inandir of Nandi 
Kashur Mahadeo in 
Jadragal U situate on 
the bank of the Ban 
Oanga river. It is 
said that Nandi- j{ 
practised devotional 
exercises here and 
enshrined an image of 
Shira whence the 
temple is called Nandi 
Kashur, It is said to 
have been founded by 
a Suket Rani. 


JPujdri. 


Its affairs are ma¬ 
naged by a f ujdri 
aud a supervisor, 
both Giri Gosains, 
got Atlas. One 
is celibate and the 
'other not; so suc¬ 
cession is governed 
both by natural 
and spiritual re¬ 
lationship. 


Date of fair. 


Bindi-~ Juy Mahadeo ... 


A fau is annually 
held on the Shit j- 
rdtri in Pliagau, 


A Bha^i Jogi, got 
Marfciih, 


Gdga Mahadeo and 
Indarshur Mahddeo at 
Chit-ru founded by the 
same IUjpiifc who. 
founded Kidlr NAth's 
temple at Shuiih, 


Ghaniara-—Mahddoo, In- 
deshar, founded by a 
Bharthi Gos&n in 
time of Ranjft Singh, 
■some 200 years ago {!) 


No fair, but people 
gather on the 
Shivrdtri to look 
at the image. 


A Gostffn of the 
Satidash got. 


A Bharthi Gos&in 
who is elected 
from the chelas. 


Jefcb 13th 


None 


Ritual, offerings &c. 


I he temple contains a 
stone image of Shiva 
seated on a Jalheri 
and 1$ spans high. 
It is said that above 
this imago (without 
any support) hung 
the image of Nandi, 
whom the Rani once 
visited to do it 
homage. Seeing the 
miraculous suspen¬ 
sion of the image, 
sho hesitated to enter 
the temple, lest it 
should fall on her. 
So elie built a sup¬ 
porting wall before 
she entered it. it is 
held in great sanctity 
by the Hindus, 

The temple contains 
a stone pintfi of 
Shiv-ji* It is a cubit 
high and a foot in 
circumference. It 
stands on a jalheri. 
Either guf or soaked 
g^am is used ad Ihog 
in the morning. In 
the evening only 
drti is performed. 


Sugar or fruit is of¬ 
fered as Ihog in the 
morn in g and eveniu g. 
The image of Indar 
Shfa is a cone of 
stone J cubit high 
and a foot in circum¬ 
ference. Guga is 
mounted on a horse. 


The temple contains a 
white stone image, 4 
fingers high, brought 
from the Narbada, 
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1 

2 

a 

4 

Place. 

Pujdri> 

Date of fair. 

Bitual, offerings &c. 

D a l K arm — M ahadeo 
Ghanbheria: no tem* 
pie. 

A Jogi, by gotar 
Alakh. 

Though theTe is no 
temple, a pindi of 
Shiva exists, and 
the ugh no fair is 
held, people resort 
to tie place for 
bathing on the 
ashpni of the 
Shithal pdchh in 
Bhadon when the 
hill is clear of 
snow. The place 
is called after the 
image. 

JR of is offered and he- 
goats etc* sacrificed 
in bhog. 

At -DharmsAla-rWar- 
wcshwar Mahddeo, 

AGiriGosam 

Sudi tuhtmi in 
Bhadon. 

Bhog is offered twice 
a day r rice or bread 
in the morning and 
soaked gram in the 
evening. 

At Dharmsala- Mahddeo 
Bhiigsu Katb: called 
by the Gaddis Bhdgsni 
Nag, by others Bhagsa 
N4tk, hie real name is 
Bhagcshar. 

A Giri Gosafn by 
gotar Atarsan, 

who i8 celibate. 

Durga-ashtmi, sudi 
Bhadon. On the 
day of the fair, 
oftenn gs of curd, 
ght, milk or grain 
are made. Thread 
is also offered in 
lieu of ajaneo or 
sacred thread. 

Worship is performed 
twice a day morning 
and evening. Some¬ 
thing cooked is of¬ 
fered as bhog at 
noon. The black 
stone pin$i of Muha* 
deo, 2 spans high, is 
said to have created 
itself. On the birth 
of a calf, people offer 
milk, curd and ghi 
which are called 
jalch, A young goat 
is also sacrificed, its 
head and loins being 
taken by the pujdri 
as Ills perquisite. 

At the mandiroi Mahan 
K41 in Palampur the 
god K41 performed de¬ 
votions. The fair is 
celebrated on the date 
on which the building 
was completed. It has 
been in existence for 
100 years, and was 
founded by Sah Chand, 
a Katoch. 

Bhahman, got Bho* 
dah. 

Nirjald ikddthi in 
Jeth. 

The temple Contains a 
stone ling of Shiva, 
i foot above the 
ground. Bhog is 
offered at noon and 
evening, and then 
distributed amoug 
faqirs , the pujdri 
etc. The temple is 
held in groat sanctity 
and the dead of the 
adjacent towns and 
villages are brought 
to be cremated here. 
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The ^ult of Shiva being so widespread in the Himalayas, it is in¬ 
teresting to find that in the remote tract of Sardj in Ktills few temples of 
Mabadeo are reported to exist. At Shdngri Ishar Mahddfeo has a temple 
wbichycame to be founded in this wise: One Chandg-a Kanet, went on a 
pilgrimage. On the way .he met st./aqir who joined.him. When even¬ 
ing came on they halted for the night in Dbamoli where there were no 
houses, but only a'feV debd&r trees.' The fafcr told the Kanet that he 
had oaeditated'.there in the Daapar Y&g; Meanwhile a Rahman had 
joined, thetty, and they asked him to dig at a certain 1 spot where a piiuli 
would be found. It was found accordingly and the faqir *tjien disap¬ 
peared. r £he temple was built at this spot \nd the >pindi ^installed . 
therein. T,|iiE^w/dA^*are Sdrsut BrJihmans. 

Shamsheri Mahddbo derives his name from Sharasher, a village where 
he has five temples. A stone ling, resembling Shiva, appeared beneath 
some drub , grass and was brought to a village by the Brahman who 
rounded the temple in which it is enshrined. Pour fairs are held here, 
toe Bhonda ni poh, the Shand on an adspicious day in Maghar, the Jal 
on the amdwas in Phagan and the Par bat on Chet 8 th. At the first- 
named two 400 he-goats must be sacrificed, but at the last two 4n 
suffice. Three of the five temples are built of stone and two of wood. 
Ihere are^teo stone idols, each 6 feet high, aud a stone ox also. ' A few 
masks of brass representing human faoes are also used in decorating' the 
god, , V 

Bini Jjfabadeo similarly derives his name from Bin, the villas© in 
Which his'ifemple -sfands, It is called Bindehra. Legend has it that in 
Bm lived two rh4kars v named Jaun and Tadashu. A dispute arose between 
tnem and they fought at MalgidogiA,.. until a mahant or saint came out 
oi the stream bade them cease,* TMlcar ,Taun asked him whence he 
had come and whither he %as going. The saint replied that he had come 
from the land of thkKauru^mnd Pandavas. The Thakar begged him 
to settle the-quarrel W whendfe had done so he and Jaun started for the 
.Bias. Un the road the^were an'noyed by a man‘at Sholad, so the saint 
cursed the people, of thy>; village, and it was burnt. Next day they 
reached a spring and the saint vanished in the water. At night a voice 
was heard saying that a temple must he built in the village which should 

anne3 1 •? ^ v S ° te,n i> le was bailt aQd a of Mahddeo 

appeareci m it or its, oW* accord. 

Jagesar Mahiideo has two temples in Sardj, one at Dalash on the Sot 

*•»">■ Jl» SMM & 

I, ,* annual fairs at each temple. The story is that in the 

mS«L/h S * T?!''*’, J “* ad Ris,li . came down from Kailis and 
militated here. A black stone idol soon manifested itself to him and 

niohMf 90 ™ W r‘,*‘ \ ts «n*‘ ke became its veto,! oSe 
w f. ’ ‘ ”* wr “V <l l “ a '(i in a vision that it was MahSdeo\imself 
who was born on the 6th of Bhadon. In the morning the Ziifound 

las Z ■“*« • vow to Mahddeo, and .Thi. rigta 

Other SS K l - lhe *¥* , md *”? the '**« <* «* fair. The 
Thte™- i? y ®* 1 Koll r« was built later. The temple is managed bv a 

wnkdrdar, hut the pujdri is a S6rsut Brahman. Special reverence 

I* 
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is only paid to the gur or disciple of the" god, because he goes into trances 
and answers all .questions put to the god. 

Buds Mahadeo has a temple at Netar Dera The story of its founda¬ 
tion is that Kap&l Dip, an aged devotee; meditated at its site for many 
years. At length he disappeared beneath the earth and thenceforth he 
'was known as Bud* Mahadeo. Once Raja Parichat pitched his tent on 
the site of the temple. Next morning he found himself blind in both 
eyes. In reply to his supplications he was told ofKapal Muni (sic) and 
he sought his aid. When his sight was restored he built this temple 
which was called Netar Dera or the ‘ place of the eye/ The animal fair 
lasts from the end of S4wan to the 15th Bhadon. Praia, a kind of fair, 
are also held in Chet, Phagan, Jeth, S5wan, Bhadon, Asuj and Poh. 
Low caste people are not allowed to make offerings. 

Basheshar Mahadeo 1 has a temple at Nirmand on the Sutlej. A cow 
was observed to yield her milk to a pindi hidden in long grass and so it 
was woshipped and a temple,, eventually built over it. The people of 
Nirmand use no milk or ghi till it has been offered to the pindi. 

The temple of Bongra Mahddeo and Devi Harwii in Phdti Chaiiul 
is known by many names, such as Gashwnla Deord, Deori Deora, and 
Shigli. Annual fairs are held on the Shivrdtri in Phagan, lasting for 15 
days j during the three days after the Holi; on the Nauratras in Chet 
and Asuj ; on the 9th and 12th Baisakh ; the 20th and 25th Har; on 
the Puniyd in Sawan j the 2nd, 4th and 5th Asuj; the 16th Kdtak ; and 
on the 5th Maghar. 

The story of its origin is that a Rind when hunting reached the 
summit of a hill, and found a yogi deep in meditation, who told him that 
he came from Shivpuri and was Shiva himself. At the ltam/s prayer 
the jogi accompanied him to his home at Kahd where he asked the 
Rdnd to build him a temple, but when it was built he would not sit in it 
and took from his pocket a small box out. of which sprang a beautiful 
maid called Harwd Devi. He then desired that a temple should be erected 
for this goddess also, and so a shrine was built in her honour. 

Kulchhetar Mahddeo has a temple at Alwd, a village founded by 
Paras Ram after he had extirpated the Khatris. A few Brahmans settled 
in it, and to them he gave a metal kals for worship. It was enshrined in 
a temple, and stands three cubits high. 

At the temple of Bhandh Mahddeo fairs are held at every Diwdli 
and on the 1st Baisdkb. The Bhunda is celebrated every 40 years, and 
is said to be followed by a Shdnd which is held every 12 years. The 
story of its origin is that a Thdkur, Ragliu, had a cow which was grazed 
by a blind boy on the further side of the river. A snake sucked th e 

1 The temple of Bashesher, Sanskr. Vishveahvara, Mahddeo at Bajaurd in the Kulu 
valley appears to give its name to that place It probably dates from the 17th century 
xvben the Rdjds of Kulu vigorously promoted the worship of Krishna and Itdma : Arch. 
Survey Rep. 1909-10, p. 20. It is suggested that the promotion of this worship was 
connected with the importation into Kulu of the militant Bairagis recorded by Lyall: 
Kangra Sett. Rep., §§ 82 and 94, on p. 85 as having been made nnder Bdjd, Thedi Singh', 
flor. o. 1763, 
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cbWs milk for many days, until, to the cowherd's great joy, when he ' 
reached, the other side of the‘river, his sight was restored. The, news 
reached the Th&kuris ears. The snake was found, but ere long it disap¬ 
peared under tha ground whence rose a metal image which said that it 
\yas Mahadeo himself. The Thakur then built a temple in which it 
was enshrined. Th e'pujdri is a Graur Brahman. 

V . ‘ • 

. \Ih Kulu proper Mahddeo has some ten temples. His cult names are 
Bijli-jMAliadeo or $ijleshe,r, the lightning god, at Malthan Dora, Jawanu, 
.Larain or Latani a^ Laran, \Manglishar, Si61i, Sangamand Shibrh&raoh, 
besides G&uri Shan-lc^ and Nilkanfch > 

* \ \ .. * 

-f.. . — - . ■ ■ ■■■■ 


* li) 0 ota MahAdeo 


Deota BijlfMahadeo 
or'Bijlishar Mah t 4- 
deo. 


Deota Gauri Shan¬ 
kar Mah&de& ^ , 


Beoia Jawanu Mai 
•hadeo. * 


Deota tarain Mah^ 
dec. » 


Deota Manglisbar 
Mahadeo. 


Nilkantli Makdeoji 


Sangam Malmdoo 


Deota Siali Mahadeo 


Deota Shibrh&racli.. 


Chohki 'Beta 
Malthdn Bera 51 


Dawala Wasli& Waugar 


Bora Jawanu Mahadeo ... 


9th of the light half of Maghar. 


let of Chet and 1st of Hay, 1st to 7th 
Asuj, five fairs from 1st to 6th Bai- 
sakh. Pfpal J&tra for 12 days at 
Sulttinpur, 18th Baisdkh and 19th 
Bais4kh. 

Shivr&tri in the dark half of the month 
of Phagan for 2 days. 


1st and 2nd Chet, during the same 
month in the light half of Parwa and 
Dutia, 1st to 3rd Bais&kb, 1st and 2nd 
S&wan and 1st to 3rd Bh4don. 


Laran pera 


[fW, t'v • 


v ^ ! V «■* 


Chhanwar Pern 


Known by the name of its 
deity. 


Pera Siali Mahadeo 


Pera 


In Phagan, 2nd Chet, new yearns day 
1st Baisakb, 1st Je$h, 1st Bh4don, 
Janam-aahtmi and 1st Asdj. 

s ’6th Baisakh and a yag every 2nd 
year from 1st to 4th Sawan. 

On the Shivrdtyi, the 4th of the dark 
half of Phdgan and Kilf Puja from 1st 
to 4th of Jc$h. 


No fair, but two festivals called T£ra 
R4tri and Shiv Rdtri. 


26th of Phdgan on the Shivritri. 12tll * 
and 13*th of Chet. 


1st of Phigan, 


In Mandi Nangol Mah&deo in Lad has countless natural idols of Shiva* 
A Ga tdi who bad incurred his wrath was also turned into stone. 1 

1 Man^i Gazetteer, p. 41, 
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Kot Ishwar. —Kot Ishwar Mahadeo (Shiva) originated from the temple 
of Durgaat Hit Koti. (Durga's own history goes back to the times of 
the Mahabharata.) ’ When Kot Ishwar Mahddeo began to oppress the 
people iu Hat Koti the Brahmans thought that the god had become a 
rdhhasa (devil), and two Brahmans, Obu and Shobu, by magic shut him 
up in a tum'ji and corked up its mouth. The iambi with the god and 
goddesses and two matris in it they intended to throw into the Sutlej 
40 miles from Hit Koti, which lies on the banks of the Pabar. When 
they reached Paroi Bil, two miles from the Sutlej, the Brahman who 
was holding the tumbi stumbled and let it fall. As it broke in pieces 
the imprisoned god, with the two matris, escaped. Kot Ishwar Mahddeo 
took shelter among the ban a and bhekhal bushes : one of the M&rit 
soared to the top of the Tikkav hill, now called Kitchen, where she tools 
up her abode in the kail trees; and the other flew across the Sutlej 
halting at Khekhsu. Kot Ishwar again began to trouble the people in 
the form of a serpent. He would suck milk from the cows and they 
blamed the cow-boy who was much alarmed, when one day he saw a 
serpent suck milk from his cows. He told the. owners of the cattle, 
and a Brahman of Batara, a village near Kumharsain, went to the spot 
and called on the serpent to appear if he were a god, threatening 
to burn him by magic as an evil spirit or devil, if he did not. So the god 
walked into his presence and the Brahman bowing before Kot Ishwar 
invited him to bis village where he lived fot 12 years. No Raja then 
ruled this part of the hills which were held by the maioannas or mamt. 
Suuu, a powerful mawanna, heard of the god's miracles and began to 
worship him. Once he dreamed that the god did not wish to live at 
Mathana Jubar where a temple was proposed for him, but would prefer 
Pichla-tiba, now called Koti; so a temple was built there for him. Long 
after, his present temple was built on a larger scale at Madholi. At 
first he was represented by a single ash( dhat idol, hut subsequently 
some 15 more idols of mixed metal were added as its companions. A 
rath (palanquin) was also made and the god seated in it at melas. Bhura, 
another contemporary mawanna, came to a mela organised in honour 
of the god by Sunu mawanna. He was dressed in ape skins. But 
Suuu did not allow Bhura to come before-the god or touch liis rath, so 
Bhura returned to his home at Bhura, scarcely 3 miles from Madholi, 
in disgust. One day after his return, when breaking up new land he 
found a gold image, and for this he made a rath. Seated in it this 
deota was brought to Madholi as he desired to live there with Kot 
Ishwar, and Sunu and Bhura abandoned their feud. Kot Ishwar was 
a terror to the countryside. He would kill any mawanna who did not 
obey him. Some indeed say that the gold image which Bhura found 
was Kot Ishwar himself in a new form, and that Bhura was killed by 
him. When the Brahmans of Hat Koti learnt that ICot Ishwar had 
become a good spirit and was displaying miracles at Madholi, two of 
them came to Lathi village, where they have been settled now for 77 
generations. Bhura deota appeared about the same time as Kot Ishwar. 
His worshippers offer him only gold or ntatru cloth while ICot Ishwar 
can accept anything. Goats are usually sacrificed. The following melas 
called jdgras are held in honour of these deolas :— 
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(1) Bharara on the 1st Jeth ; (&) Madhauni on the Rakhri Punia 
in Bhadon ; (3) Madholi on the Piiratmdski day in 
Bhadon ; (4) Pati Jubar on the 6th or 7th Asdr ; but. 
at several places the jdgrds are held in Bais&kh and 
Sawan on any day that may be fixed. 

Kot Ishwar ruled this part of the hills before the Geru or Giaru 
family settled at Karangla. Some time later the Geru brothers quarrel¬ 
led over the partition of.the kingdom, and so a cow-girl divided it into 
two parts, viz. Karangla and Kumlidrsain. 1 When the first Thakuv 
came to Kumharsain the country was made over to him by Kot Ishwar, 
who showed him favour so that State has given him a jdgir worth Rs. 506, 
and pays the expenses of his jdgrds. Six generations ago Thakur Ram 
Singh of Kumharsain fought with Rana Pirthi Singh of Keonthal and 
the Thdkur gained a victory by his aid. Every third year the deota 1 8 
clan or staff is taken to all the Ids as, and when a new Rand ascends the 
gaddi the deota himself tours the country in a rath. Every house pre¬ 
sents 4 pathos of grain. Kot Ishwar is the Kula Deo or Kul deota 
(family god) of the chief of Kumharsain. 

Mahddeo in Go bgaon. 

The deota Sherbot of Kumlidrsain has his temple in the palace at 
Kumhdrsain. He is none other than Kot Ishwar himself, but is called 
Sherkot. None but members of the RdniBs family and the State paro- 
hits, who are called Sherlcotu Brahmans, can go into his temple. It is 
said that the original idol of Kot Ishwar is kept here, and that the image 
at Mandholi is only a duplicate. 

The temple of Bindeshwar Mahddeo at Firozpur-Jhirka in Gur- 
gaon is peculiarly interesting because its administration vests in 4 Hindu 
aud as many Muhammadan Jogi families, appointed by the Hindus of 
the town. Their duty is to keep it clean and watch it by night- The 
offerings are taken by all the Jogls according to their shares, but they 
are distributed by the Hindus, Muhammadans nob being allowed to 
touch them. There is no m thant. The Muhammadan Jogis are Bar- 
Gujars by tribe and ‘ Ismdil 1 (etc) by panth or sect. They can enter the 
temple, but may not touch the image and take no part in the worship, 
doing only menial duties. All the Jogls are at liberty to marry. The 
image came out of the hill 1000 years ago. West of the image stands a 
minaret. 

The fair of Swami Dyal is held at Swaraibd in tahsil Ndh on Kdtak 
sudi 13th and 14th. An old man, Swami Das by name, used to 
worship here, so when he died a temple was built and called after him. 
The village was founded afterwards and was named after the temple. 
Its management vests in the Hindu Khatrfs who keep the place clean 
and take the offerings. Their got is J&ngar. Another temple connect¬ 
ed with this stands inside the village, but its administration vests in the 
Muhammadan land-holders of, the village and they take the offerings. 
In the time of the Nawab of Hathin some thieves robbed people at the 

‘Her decision is said to have been:—Jis Kepu tis’Kandr, Jig Khekhar tis Dalar—. 
** He who gets Kepu will get Kauar and he who takes Khekhar shall havo Dalar. ” (Kopu 
and Khekhar are villages on the banks of the Sutlej aud Kauar and Dalar aro villages 
high up the valla/. A stream, the Sawari Khatj, divides the country.) 
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fair .held at the temple outside and so this small temple was-.buiit mthe 
\ viUad\*-, The fair is now held there. A. dmnvis'beater* on evh^r SundrwH-. 
'and lamps are lit. At the fair a cH:hr or pifeAof clofeb is offerqd^on the-. > 
ghivo, and offerings of cows and cash are also rpade. ^hese are taken 
by the Muhammadan Rajputs, who also take a $lfyre of the offerings to 
the outer temple. The courtyard, of the>ner temple has a grave at 
each of the four corners. The offerings <Vi-?aU these arp tak^n by the. * 
Muhammadans. . / < - 

. At, the templ| of, Babaji; situate in BajWa, a fair is held from 
K£tak toi'-ltth to i&angair badi 1st, lasting ^daye. begins at 

Swdiutkd whence the people come to Bajhere. 'The temple was Wult , 
,'\ 119 years ago by the Raja of Bhartpur. It contains no imagd and has. 

S qo pujdri, bat there are 4 bedsteads, one in each corner of the temple,.' 
'and offerings are made upon them. Its administration is carried on by 
the Hindu”TMkurs of tbe village whose got is Kliajdri. A chirdgh is 
lit by a Gaur Brahman every evening at each bedstead and the offerings 
consist of pice, sweets and other eatables. Some 6000 or 7000 people 
visit the fair. They are mostly Chamars, but they ouly come to see the 
sights and make no offerings. The four bedsteads represent the four 
Bdbajis or faqirs. The eldest was th Q tiodmi, the next his son, the other 
two his grandsons. 

At the temple of Mah&deo at Nuk a fair, called the Jal Jhalni, is 
held on Uth Bk&don for 4 ghiTn in the evening from 4 p. m. The 
temple was built by Rdra, a Gaur Brahman, 10 years ago, Before 
that the fair was held at a tank close by. The offerings are taken by 
Jogi. 

The Siddhs. _A cult of very great antiquity is that of the Siddhs. 

In the Maktihhdruta they are seemingly associated with sister-marriage 
and Parsi funeral rites which might indioate a Zoroastrian origin. 1 
They are described by Monier Williams as semi-divine supposed to possess 
purity. They probably represent deified ascetics of ancient times. 1 hey 
are propitiated in the same manner as the Nigs and Davis. 

In Chamba there are temples to Siddhs at Chhatri, in pargana 
Kohal at Alla in Piohhla Diur, at Ghorni in Kihar, at J bar oh and 
Saroga in Kihar, at Siddhkadera in Pangi, and to Nanga Siddh at 
Rainagar and at Mua in that pargana. It will be seen that all but the 
latter are nameless Siddhs. The temple at Chhatri is a square building 
one storey hi«'h, built of wood and roofed with slates, and is said to have 
been built in the reign of Mdsha Varma. It contains three -mages of 
stone, each the miniature of a man, ndmg a horse of stone, lhe 
hereditary chela and pufdra are RatMs by caste. The temple contains 
10 iron chains and 3 maces, which are taken from village to village 
during the 8 days after the janam-ashfamt. The god is supposed to 
make a tour during this period, and villagers, who are under a vow, 
then make offerings which serve as his bhog throughout the year, li 'og 
is offered to the god, and he is worshipped once a day. The other 
Siddh temples resemble that at Chhatri in construction, and all are said 
to date from the time of Musha Varma. Their images are precisely 

tj 1915 , p, 440, This description refers to Utt&rn Kuru* 
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the earn© in character, bnt vary in number, there being 4 at Alla, 2 at 
Shorn?, 5 at Sabi!, 2 at Jharoli and Saroga, 1 at Rajnagar, and 8 at 
Mua (Moa). The chela* and pujdras are hereditary, but of different 
castes, being Chamirs at Alla, R&this at Ghorni, Sabil Brahmans at 
Jharoli, R&tMs at Saroga and Rajnagar, and Halls at Moa. In only one 
instance it will be seen are they Brahmans. The Siddhs of these places 
also go on tour precisely like the Siddh of Chhatri and at the same period. 
In some cases the chela and pujdra divide the cash offerings, reserving 
those in kind for the Siddh. 1 

% , * 

fleioai Siddh. —The Siddhs of the Himalayas do not appear to be con¬ 
nected with the Jogis, though they may he spiritual relations of Gorakh- 
nfith, as the following account of Dewat Siddh shows 

B5ba TMlak Nath was born in the house of a Gaur Brahman at 
Girndr Parbafc, a famous place of pilgrimage for a sect of faqtrs 2 in 
Kdthiawar. He was. the disciple of Ridgir Saniasi, and wandered to 
Changar Talai in Bilaspur where he became the cowherd of a woman of 
the Lohar caste. Some Jogis 8 attempted to convert him and pierce his 
ears by force, but he refused to abandon his faith and called aloud, where¬ 
upon a rock close by split open and he disappeared into the cleft, in 
which he is supposed to be still alive, though he was born 300 years 
ago. A sacred fire {dhum)* is kept burning in the cave, which was 
made by enlarging the cleft and reached by a ladder placed against the 
cliff. The priests arc Giri Gosains who are celibate, and Brahmans, who 
receive i-|nd of the income while the rest goes to the Gpsain chief 
priest- _ Tlie itinerant chelas collect offerings in kind, such as flour, out 
of which rot or large loaves are made for the other Siddhs. The 
followers of Dewat Siddh carry a small wallet ( jholi ) and a Jogi’s 
crutch ( pkaori ). Hindus, Muhammadans and low-caste people alike offer 
sacrifice: for example Bangali snake-charmers offer cocks, and Hindus 
a goat which must shake itself to show that the sacrifice is accepted. 
Adherents of the sect (for such they may be called) should visit it 
every third year, and Sundays, especially the first in the month are 
the best days for worship. Women cannot 6 enter the cave, but they 
may make offerings to the lesser images of the Siddh at the foot 
of the ladder. In the cave itself are three images of the Siddh, one of 
stone, said to be the oldest and about a foot high, one of white marble 
and a very small one of gold. The cliff is covered with carvino-s 0 f 
Hindu gods etc. Connected with this shrine are those of the brothers 

v . * Charnbn (Wtssr, 19C4, p. 183. For the offerings to a Siddh among the Gaddfs , 
devotees P ' 369 ^ rct ' They c,ear1 ^ dcnote their character, being suitable to wander! 


see 
wandering 


‘They ai*e 1 akin to tho Jogis > {Punjab Centus RepM, 1892, § 46, p. 107). 

' 3 Another story is that a party of Gosai'na tried to persuade him to -join their »„t 

because they saw his sleeping form overshadowed by a cloud while the wit of tt?„ i j 
was exposed to the sun. But he fled and when pursued 7 disappmed in the?arth At 
spot a Brahman and a Jfit afterwards found a lamp burning / whence his nam« rtf tL *\ 

55 b ' • °>>• *»« *»«<*■.» ssszx. sr&r* 

* this the bhog or food of the Siddh is oooked. 

* Another account says they can. Probably they cannot e nter if ceremonially impure. 
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of Dewat, B&lak Rupi near SujSnpur and Baroli MahMeo near JawMa 
Mukhi, in Kangra ; and other Siddh shrines have been founded at Bahga, 
in Jullaridur, anil in Mandi, as the cult is spreading and its popularity 
increasing. The legend points to some old dissension between the Jogi 
worshippers of Shiva and those of Bhsirava, the earth god, and the fact 
that a cave is used as the temple also points to e^rthworship. In Hosh- 
iarpur Dewat Siddh is said to have sucked milk*from an uricalved cow 
(doubtless a form of parthenogenesis) and his shrine is consulted for sick 
children or cattle. V\ 

But the accounts of the Skldh's Origin are so discrepant that nothing 
certain can be. predicated of hl^ cult. \ The fae,t that his fair is held 
annually on th % Gugd Haumi, the day aitex the Janam~ashtmi in BhMon, 
points tp some ejection .with Gugq. Again it is said that only men of 
’’guod caste- are permitted to .worship-At the cave, and that the Siddh 
ehatoged hiV^bode and &ppda?ed in ffvo» different places during a recent 
famine, but^eturned'afr length to his fir&T; home. 

Dewat Skfclli must not he confused with Siddh Deota who, accord¬ 
ing to .Oldham,“Jias numerous small altars and slabs of stone in the 
^dtanora valley* these are sculptured foot-prints of Buddha, known 
as . S?ddh-pat> aild 'ttiey are often seen , decked with flowers. Oldham 
identified Siddh Deota with the Boddhisattwa Manjusri and speaks of 
images of Siddh or Buddha at Baijnatb and another temple to Shiva, as , 
welfas of a Siddh deota of Siddh Kot, n very ancient and popular cult. 1 
The siam of a Siddh in Chamba also is a pair of foot prints and to him a 
. p* a i r of sandals are offered.® But the correctness of Oldham's deductions 
is open to question. He describes a new image of Bnddha which its 
priest, an orthodox Brahman, called Siddh deota. It is doubtful if the 
image was one o! Buddha if new, though an old image might be revered 
as that of a Siddh. In Hoshiarpur, where there are 10'or 12 Siddhsand 
the one at Baratri is of some importance, the cult is said to be a branch 
of Shiv worship, and as local divinities of the outer Himalayas all their 
shrines are found on the tops of the green hills ® 

At the Shivala known as Sidh-Singhwila in Moga a fair is held at 
the Shivrafcri. This temple was built in S. 1934 by Sidh Singh, Jit. 

It contains an image of Shiva made of stone. Its administration is car¬ 
ried on by a Saniasi sddhu who is celibate The pujari washes the ling 
or symbol of Shiva twice a day and performs dfti morning and evening, 

Rosaries. —The Hindu rosary in the Punjab is called japmdla and 
contains 108 beads, excluding the sumer or head bead, but each sect has 
its special type of bead, as the following table shows : — 

Shaivas rudrdksha ... the dark brown seeds of 

the rudrdksha—clccocarpax 
ganitrus. 

*P. N, Q., HI, § 253. 

2 § 162. According to flio Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bildspur, p. 11, « favourite 

offering "to Dewa^ Siddh is a small pair of wooden sandals, and stones so marked are bis 
commonest symbol. 

* Hoa kiAipur Gazetteer, 1804, p. 68. For Siddh Batrag Lok, see p, 111 supra. 
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Vaishnavas 

Do. 

SkAktas 

All Hindus 
Rajpiits 
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bhadrdkaha 

Hhimdla 

chandanmdla ... 
nmdrdsk 

kadam ki mdl a .* 
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the brown seeds of the 
lhadrdkshai 

the wkjfce seeds of the tuUi^ 
ocymum sacrum* w 

sandal-wood stained red. 

yellow heads made of 
turmeric root. 

of white beads made of 
kadamba^MucleOf cadamba 
wood . 


... red corah 


Wealthy Brahmans, 

Khabris and Banias mioktcimala ... white pearls. 


Benias 

castes 


and lower 


hamaltfotfi ki 
mdl a 


the black seeds of the kamal 
dada \?) 


T.RTBA.L DEITIES. 

Most of the tribal deities appear to be forms of Sbiv or semi-mythical 
ancestors equated to Shiv. 

Bdj 10 a *—Apparently BAba BAz (or BAj) was an ancestor of the Bajus. 
He was a very holy faqtr who worshipped on the bank of the GhenAb at 
Ckak Khoja, near Phuklian. Ishwar in the shape of Lakkman ji appeared 
to him out of the river. So did the Jal Pir. Then he became a Siddh 
(i\e. a famous saint). When he died he was buried, not burned, and his 
samddh is there. Near it is a temple or thdknrdwdra of RaghonAfchji. 
The principal murat in it is one of Thnkurji, but there are smaller mnrats 
of Shiv, Vishnu, Krishan and Devi, Labhmanji, Ram Cbandar and 
others. When Biz was recognized by the gods and became a Siddh the 
Bajus all put on necklaces of tuhi in token that they were followers of 
Biz. 1 

ChAhil ,—-At the mtindir called Jogi Pir at Kuli ChAhilAn in taksil 
Moga a fair is held on the 4th ncwrdtra in Chet. This temple is ealled 
after a ChAhil Jat. It contains no image, and the worship is only offered 
to Jogi Pir. A faqlr keeps it clean, but the offerings go to a ThAkur 
Brahman in whose family this office is hereditary. 3 

(HI. —At the temple of RAjA Pir in Raji&na, tahsil Moga, in Firoz- 
pur two fairs are held, one on the ckandas of Chet, the other on 1st 

^ 'The Bajw,*s have a curious rhyme :— 

JJnche pirnfon aia Mihr Dddu Bia t 
“ Tttjhe M&nalc, Manga , Nat Singh, Nardin dia, 

Aur hhi dia , aur bhidia." 
u Has f 9 t,t Bas bhi diaJ* 

Mihr DAdu Dia, a Mfrasi, c nv* from Uncbe Pind and said to the ancestor of the 
Bajwas ; —' f * Narnia J,as given you MAuak, Manga and N&r Singh” The BAjwa said i — 
< Bait ? 41 He has given you Bas also M — Has being a daughter of the Bajwa. Hindus 

of the clan may not say bas and after a meal hey s*y »nand hog ay d. 

* Jogi Pir is alluded to in the.article on the ChAhil in Vol, II, p, 146 infra . 

HU 
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Baisakh. Raja was a Jat. 1 The date of its foundation is not known, but 
it is said to have existed before the settlement of the village. It contains 
no image, only a platform of burnt brick. Its administration is carried 
on by the Gil Jats, its votaries. They bring a Gil Jat chela to officiate 
at the fair and he takes the offerings. C/iuri or kardh pvrshdd is 
offered, but only by Gil Jats. No sacred lamp is lit. At the fair both 
men and women dance before the sanctuary. 

Gordyq .—In Rupana, a village in Muktsar tahsil, lived one Bala 
Din, a Muhammadan and a Goraya by'tribe. He was a faq'ir who used 
to make charms etc. and was very popular, so the fair held there was 
called Gordya after his tribe. On his death on 20th Phagan S. 1G5B a 
brick platform was raised on which hie tomb rests. It contains no 
image. The administration vests in a darwesh who lights lamps at the 
tomb. The fair is held on 20th Phagan and sweetmeats etc. are 
offered. 2 

Mallhi .—At the temple known as Mari Lachhman at Pabbian in 
Ludhiana a large fair is held annually on the day after the Chet. 
chaudas. The villagers who are Jats of the Mallhi got thus describe 
its origin:—At Charkh in the Kalsia State a large fair is held on this 
date, and as the. Mallhi 'Jats are entitled to the offerings made there, 
those of Pabbian claimed a share in them, but the Mallhis of Charkh 
refused it. So about 31)0 years ago the Mallhis of Fabian sent Shaman, 
their mtrdst, to Charkh to bring two bricks and two oil lamps belonging 
to the mdri from that place clandestinely. With the bricks the founda¬ 
tion of the mdri at Pabian was laid, in the time of Rdi Qarar of Tal- 
wandi, and the fair which now attracts about 10,000 people every year 
was inaugurated. The mdri is a large dome-shaped building of brick, 
22 feet square and about 43 feet in height. It is two storeyed with an 
open court-yard on all sides which with the mdxi building occupies 12 
biswas of land in all. Inside the -mdri is a platform of 10 bricks, 4ifeet 
9 inches long and 3 feet 3 inches wide, but no image of any sort; 
Several hundred bighas of uncultivated land are attached to the man 
for holding the fair, and no one uses any wood standing on this land for 
his own purposes. There is no mahatit or manager, but the Mall hi Jats 
collectively take the offerings. The only form of worship is that men 
and women of the Village gather there every Thursday and distribute 
sugar in fulfilment of vows. At the fair people from a distance also 
offer presents which they had vowed to present, if .by the grace of the 
Mariwala Pir their desires have been fulfilled. People also bring cattle 
to get them cured by a night's stay at the mdri. Inside the mdri is 
another but smaller dome known as the temple of Bhairon. He, it is 
said, was a devotee of Lachhman. by whose name the mdri is known. 3 

This fair is clearly . connected with the one thus describedAt the 
temple of Lack man faiddk at M6ri village in Moga tahsil a fair is held 
annually on 14th Chet. Lacbman was a Mallhi J fit. The temple 

i He waif. (Jil and bo specially affected by the Waim Gils : Vol, II, p. SCO, infra. 

3 This fair is not alluded to on p, 803, Vol. II, infra, and is not apparently a tribal 

one. 

3 In the article on the Mallhi J ats (Vol. HI, p. 63, infra) this mdri is described as that- 
of Tilak Rai, ancestor of the clan. 
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contains no image. Only a round platform which is kept covered with 
a sheet. A lamp is lit every evening by a Malllxi Jat of Mdn. No. 
pujdri is employed, bufone o£ the tribe is chosen to officiate at the fair 
and he takes the offerings. 

Sindhu. —At the place called Kdla Paisa or Kala Mohar 1 in Kohar- 
Singhwala in Firozpur tahsfl no fair is held Tradition says that 
Kala, a Sindhu Jat of Raja Jang in Lahore, was^ a cattle thief who 
ravaged all the countryside between Faridkot and Kot Rapvira, until he 
met 5 saints to whom he gave milk to drinli. They named him Ival.'i 
Paisa. A few days after this; he died and was Burnt at this spot 
which is held sacred. His descendants founded many villages named 
after them, such as Koliar-Singhwala, Jhok Thel Singh etc. The custom 
of the Sindhu Jats is to lay one brick on this spot when any of them 
visits it. A bride and bridegroom also do obeisance to it and offer gur, etc. 
Kohar-Singhw&la village was only founded some 60 years ago. A mifdsi 
lives at the place, and the Sindhu Jats make offerings of guv etc. which 
are taken by him. At the mart or tomb of Mana Singh, zailddr , a fair 
is held on the Baisakhi every year. He was a Hindu Malitam who 
died some ?0 yearTTtgo, and his descendants built him a rndpi of brick. 
The fair is attended by 1000 or 2000 people, the G ninth being recited 
and kardh par shad distributed among the visitors. Lamps are lit at 
the Baisdkhi, Diwali and Amdvas. * 

According to a legend current in Sialkot Kala Pir came from 
Ghazni in Central Iudia, and settled in the Punjab As his eyes were 
r.evor closed when he slept, people thought he was always awake. He 
had two servants (Idgis) -a Brahman and Mirasi, who were with him 
day and night. His enemies first asked the Mir&si when he slept, and 
he replied that be never slept. Then they asked the Brahman who 
betrayed the truth that he slept with his eyes open. So with the 
Brahman’s connivance they came and killed him, and his head fell at 
the spot where he was slain, but his body continued fighting sword in 
hand until some women met it and said one to another : —“ Look ! a 
headless body is fighting.” Then it fell to the ground and Kdla Pfr 
declared that his offspring would never trust Brahmans. So wherever 
Sindhu Jdts live they'build a place to Kala Pfr in their village according 
to their means, and at a wedding bring the bride and bridegroom there 
to sal dm. They also give a goat, a rupee and other gifts according to 
their means to the Mi rash 

How these tribal deities come to be regarded as emanations or 
manifestations of Shiva cannot as yet be explained. Possibly some light 
on the problem could be obtained from Professor Ohatterjee’s work on 
Shaivism in Kashmir, but despite repeated efforts no copy of that work 
has come into the compiler’s hands. 

It is, in this connection, curious to note that Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
said :—“ Shi villas are not at all uncommon in the villages, built almost 
without except ion by Banias. The priest s are gosdins or jog is, generally 
of the kanphate or ear-pierced clan, and they take the offerings. No 
Brahmans can partake of the offerings to Shiv, or he priestaju his tem- 

1 ‘Black pice’ or ‘ Black mohar,' literally. No explanation of this carious name is 
given. It appears on p. 425 of Vol. Ill a* if alii Mibr, but Kald Mohar must be mow 
correct as K&la Paisa is its synonym. 
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pie, though they will worship him and sometimes assist in the cere¬ 
monies, thus deviating from the strict rule of the original cult. On the 
Sheoratris on the 13th of Sdwan and Phdgan such people as have fasted 
will go to the Sbivala; hut it is seldom entered on any other days. 1 ''’ The 
B&nias are essentially a caste of the south-east Pun jab. On the other 
hand, the cult of Salih i Sat war, “ chiefly worshipped by the GCijars and 
Rajputs," is apparently dissociated from Shaivism, for its great festival 
is held on the Salono, in the south-east of the Province 3 , and this festival 
falls on the 15th of the light half of Sawan, a day not apparently devoted 
to Siva, for it is auspicious for the consecration of amulets, or rakhii, 
which are then put on. Brahmans and Baivdgis take the offerings to 
Vishnu, and there would not appear to be any Skaiva Brahmans in this 
part of India,, though they exist elsewhere, one of their number having 
founded the Jangam sect. 

It appears to be impossible to reduce the ritual of any cult to hard 
and fast rules, but that of Shiva in Karn41 offers most varied features. 
Thus the skivdla at Kirmach Chak is visited on the badt ashtami in 
Bhadon, while that of Jagan Nath is visited on the tarostis in Sawan 
and Phigan, and the chabufra or platform of Shiva in Daudpura only 
on the tarosti in J-ffifigan.,. This last only contains a stone image of * 
Shiva, one foot high, A Jogi only attends at the fair and he takes 
all the offerings. No puMri is employed and no scared lamp is lit. 
On the other hand, the temple at Kirmach contains 15 stone images of 
Sdlig Earn and 4- brass images of Lai Ji, while an image of Hanumin 
stands in a small temple to Thiikar in the precincts of the main mandir. 
Its administration is carried on by a Banrigi. That of Jagan Nath 
contains a stone image of Shiva 15 inches high, one of Parbati 13 inches 
high and an effigy of Hanumin is painted in vermillionon the wall. Its 
administration’ vests in a Brahman. Occasionally it is said of a mandir 
that its pvj&n must be a Brahman, but he may generally be aGosainor 
a Jogi and may celebrate all the offices of _ the temple like a Brahman. A 
pujdri may be hereditary or elected, or his office may. go by spiritual des¬ 
cent if it vests in any order. But a Brahman pnjdri is generally here¬ 
ditary. 8 The greatest differences are found too regarding the blog, the 
use of a scared lamp and the maintenance of fire. How far all or any of 
these divergences in ritual are due to the various deities associated 
with Shiva it is impossible to say, but the gods and godlings found in 
his temple vary infinitely. For example, at the Shivaia of Ek Onkar 
at Karin al the annual fair, held on the dhnj sudt Bhadon, is frequented 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans who pay their devotions alike. 
Founded by Bawa Kirpal at the charges of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
in S. 1873, it contains a stone image of Mahadeo, 11 feet high and 
2 feet thick, a stone image of that god only 6 inches high, and one of 
Sfta u feet high : also stone images of Parbati (9 inches high), of 
Lachhman (1J feet), one in red stone of Aeht-bhuji (10 inches high), 

‘ KarnAl S*(t. Rep, 1883, § 364 

s Hid., § 382. ' |||;4 

* That 18 to say, a Brahman if appointed pnjdri would transmit his office to his de¬ 
scendant*. This may seem incompatible with Ibbeteon’s -view, hnt probably a Brahman 
who -becomes a Jogi or Goa4fu is eligible for appointment? in a Sl.iva temple as he loses 
his Brahmanhood by entering one of those flrders aud yet retains hi* hereditary sanctity. 
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and email stone images of SAlig Ram, Ganesh and Gomti. A clay image 
of HanumAn stands in its outer wall. The pujdr>, who is always 
selected from the Gos&lne, is held in great respect, and performs all the 
rites of worship. The use of chut us is ceremonial and all the sddhtss 
are provided with it. Bhog y i s offered morning and evening A dhufti 
or sacred fire is always kept burning and votaries also light lamps at 
the temple. 

a The matt of the Gir Gosdins at Karndl is said to have been. in 
existence for 800 years. It contains stone images of. Devi and Shiva. 
Bhog is offered in the morning, and a sacved lamp lit in the evening is 
kept burning all night. 

The asial or mandir of the Bairagis at Karnal is visited on the 
Janamashtmi in Bliddon. It is Said to be 500 years old and contains 
images of Krishna and Radhika made of brass; a copper-image of 
Hanuman and a stone image of Salig Ram; and another image of 
Hanuman made of clay and set on a wall. Its administration vests , 
in a Bairdgi pujdri, by sect a MimAnadi and by yot a RAjput He is 
celibate and held in great respect. He performs all the rites. Bhog 
is offered on the janamashtmi in Bhadon and distributed among all 
the visitors. A sacred lamp is lit every evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes 

At the matt of Gosain Bawa Bhagwangir no fair is held, but the 
place is visited on each Monday in Sawan and on the Shivchaudas in 
PhAgan; on which occasions offerings of water are made. Said to be 
400 years old, it contains 4 stone pindis of Shiva,. varying in height 
from 4 to 6 inches and 8 stone images of Devi, each 2 inches high’. 
The Gosain pajari is held in great respect and as such is styled malt ant. 
He performs all the rites of worship, The use of char as is not cere¬ 
monial. Bhog is offered in the morning Sacred fire is kept burning. 
No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. 
Connected with this>is the Gosain dkera in PansAna. 

At the asthal of the FairAgis no fair is held, but the place is 
visited by people who fast on the hatli ashtmi in Bhadon and make 
offerings of water The story is that Vishnu dwelt here for some time 
and after his departure a cow \ived on the same spot and in her honour 
the temple was eventually built. It has been in existence for 200 
years, and contains a brass image of Krishna, with two brass images of 
BAlmckand J i, all 4 inches high, while that of Devi is 6 inches in 
height. Three brass images of NarAin each inches high stand under 
a canopy. The height, of a brass image of Hanuman is 2£ inches. 
There are also small oval-shaped stones which are called SAlig Ram. 
The administration is carried on by a BairAgi who is a Vaishnava. He 
is celibate and the senior chela or disciple always succeeds his guru. 
The mahant is held in great respect and performs all the rites. The 
use of charas is ceremonial. Bhog is first offered to the images in the., 
morning and evening and then distributed among all present at the 
shrine. Sacred fire is always kept burning but a lamp is lit in the 
evening only. No distinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes. Connected with this is the dhera in Parthali. The 
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samailh or as that of Devi Das Bair&gi has existed since the settlement 
of the village, 100 years ago. It contains brass images of Haniimin, 
Sdlig Ram, Khaniya, Radhika and Shivji. The administration is 
carried on hy a Bairagi, 

Another GosAfn tnandir is that of Babi S&hib Mohfcji in Barota 
who died in S. 1893. Founded in S. 19')1 it has no fair,. but it is built of 
brick and contains his tomb with a few brass and stone idols placed round 
it. Sacred fire is always kept burning, No distinction is made in the 
offerings of different Hindu castes. A Shivdln is connected with it. 

The fihldra of Bawa Sehjgir in Halka Uncha Sewana was erected 
in commemoration of the B;iwa after whom it U called. It contains 
the tombs of many saints, and has a shivala in its precincts containing 
a stone image of Gaurin Parbati and one of Salig Ram, both 1| feet 
bio-b. A sacred lamp and fire are both kept burning in the temple. 
No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Con¬ 
nected with this is the aJehdra of the same Biwa in Kainal. 

A shrine of obscure origin is the mufti of Saidiil Singh in Karnal. 
No fair is held here, and nothing is known of its history. It contains 
no image. Its administration vests in a celibate Jogi. No bhog is 
offered Thut lamps are lit on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 

The samddhs of Babas Srtal Puri arid- Bal Puri rtt'KaitTial date from 
the Mumbai times. The place is visited on the Dasehra and pdtanmdshi 
in Phagan, when sweets are distributed amdhg the yisitors.. Jhe 
mahanfis a Gosain. Connected with these are 5 shimlm:— y 

(i) called Gohha, a very old building, containing a black stone 
image of MahSdeo : 

[it) of Nanda Mai, which contains the ling of Malnideo, also 
of black stone: 

(Hi) of Dani Rai, which also contains a black stone ling of 
Mahadeo and a white stone image of Vishnu which is 3 
feet high, with an image of Ganesb 1 foot in height: 

(iv) of Janta Mai Chaudhri : 

(t?) of Bhai Sher Singh. 

These two last are modern, being only about 60 or 70 years old. 
They contain similar tings. 

Other Puri shrines are 

(ji the Dera of Brij L41 Puri at Kaithal which contains an 
image of Bishan Bhagwanand a ling of Shiva. The priest 
ig a Gosatn who is in special request at weddings and 
funerals. Connected with it are: - 
(a) two mandirs of TMkar .Tj, each containing stone images 
of Ridha and Krishna 1 cubit high : 

(5) two small slimlas , each containing a stone ling of Shiva; 
and 

(r) a man dir of Devi TCAli which contains an image of the 
goddess, 1 cubit high. 

[it) the samdddi of B6ba Raj Puri where an annual fair is held 
on the ikddshi' in Asauj. 
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The shAras or sailed fa of- RAmthali are of some interest. Tlie 
original mmdd/is\tc those %f*Bashisth-puri Saniasi andjhis disciple Dar¬ 


bar-puri, but l?ashis 1 f to.puri does 410 b seem to IjaWfotmded the succession, 
for we are tolJUthat alT’Kaittial and Delhi are' tUasauiddfa of Sital-puri 
who was the^spirituai j^j-erunrieiN of Darbar-puri ? in Agondh is the 
sgntdd&'oi L&l-p&ri, the ,spiritual great-graiidfather ''■pf DarMr-puri: 
in Kheri Ghuldm A^i is that of Deo-puri 'his 'drsciple j" ithile at Baram, 
Blruna, Chika Nablmt^-e samddfa of other- discipslgs of his,, In several 
villages of Patiala also samddfa .of his disciples are to bo? found. No¬ 
thing seems to be known ef Bashisth-puri or Darb 'iripuri's other predeces¬ 
sors, but he himself is said to have been a Kayas'th' by caste and a 
grandee of $h&h Jahan's court about 350 .yehrs ago. ' lie resigned his 
wasirship and was - offered “12 villages in mudfi, but ouly accepted 
one, KAmthalip to which, place he brought the remains of Bashisth-puri 
from Pasawal , 1 a village some miles away. Here Darbari Dili, as his name 
was, settled down ..as the ascetic Darbar-puri, his fame gaining him 
thousands of followers. The Dewal or brick building over the samddh 
was built in the time of Mahant Nirbba-puri about 100 years ago. It 
is an octagon facing east and about 40 feet high, surmounted by a guilt 
kalas. Its interior is 12 feet square and contains thasamddhs of Ba¬ 
shisth-puri and D&rbfir-puri. It opens to the north where there are 
sampdls of Anputna, the ‘sister of Darbar-puri and of his wife. No 
images exist. The iamddhs are all circular, standing about 4 feet high 
above a platform and some 6 feet in circumference. Numerous other 
samddh s stand on the platform, hive smaller detvals stand on the east 
and soutlv^f the larger .one and a temple to Sivaji (Mahadeo) is situat¬ 
ed on’the'platform to the south of it. Two fairs are held, one on the 
plag,the' day- after the Holi, commemorating the day of Bashis^h-purr's 
demise j the other,’the bhandara on the 7th of Sawan badi the date of 
Darbar-puri’^ death. The administration is carried on by a mahant 
who is tbe spiritual head of the sect, elected by the other ma hauls and 
members of the bi’otherhood. No Brahmans are employed. A supervisor 
(Adfbdri) looks to the cultivation of the land and other matters not 
directly, under the management of the sddfaU. Another man is in 
charge of the stores £tad is called kothar. But it is the pujdri’s duty to 
look after ^everything that appertains to the dewal. The whole of 
this, administration is carried on by the mahant and under bis supervi¬ 
sion—external affairs lie manages with the consent of his Jcdrbdn and 
others fitted t^\dvise him. The position of the chief mahant is that 
of the manager of a Hindu joint family. As the spiritual head of the 
sect he is the only man who can admit disciples, do worship at the plag 
and on S$wan bat^i. satmi and perform the Hawaii on Chet sudi 
ashfamt. .. \ . 

The ritual is as followsThe whole of the dewal and the platform 
is washed daily at 4 A. m. at all seasons. The samddfa are also washed 
and clothed. At 8 o'clock clandan and dhvp are offered to all the 
shrines and to Mahadeo. Blog is offered first to the snmddh and then 
the langar is declared open at noon. At 4 i\ m . dhdp is offered to all 
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the samddhs, Arti begins at sunset, bhog is offered at 8 p. m. and then 
the doors are closed. The ceremonial offering; of bhang at the mm&dh* 
is in vogue,, but there is no ceremonial use of charm or any other in¬ 
toxicant, in the sect. In Ph&gan on the phag day as well as in S&wan 
on the ?fch badt a special bhog is offered to the sarnd'lks which consists of 
gram and rotra (flour and sugar) and this is offered as prmdd 
ISiSy one that worships the samddhs. A sacred lamp is kept lit day 
and night throughout the year A special feature at RAmthali is that 
the docwof the langar arc not closed against any body, equality being 
the guiding rule, the mahant and va.en of the highest caste taking the 
gran.^ food as the lowest, excepting Ghamars ,and sweepers who are not 
allowed to ascend the platform but may worship from the ground. 
Offerings are not accepted from a Dum, Bhar&i, Chuhra or Rife*. The 
shrines at Kaithal, Agondh, Baran, Kheri Ghulam Ali, Bahuiia Chika, 
Mansa, Kishangarh, Khandepat, Radhrana, Masinghan in Patiala, 
Nfibha town, Delhi town and Chbota Darieba are all connected with 
this shrine. 

Panipat. The asthal of the Bair&gis in Trikhu is connected with the Trikhu 
bathing fair founded by Bairagi Sohlu Rim, a great devotee: it has 
been in existence for 500 years. It contains stone images of Krishna, 
Ridhika and Bal Deo, 11 spans high and all set on a small square. 
Below them stand brass idols of Radhika and Krishna, each 1 span high. 
There are also 4 brass images of Bala Ji, each a span high, just before 
which are seated 6 brass idols of Gopal Jf. A few stone idols of Silig 
R&m also stand in front of them. The Bairagi in charge is by caste 
Ni/awat and by got an tlchat. A bhog of milk or sweetmeat is offered 
morning and evening, but the sacred lamp is lit only in the evening* 
Arti is performed morning and evening when all the images are washed 
and dried. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines in Da her, Ltftha, Rehr, 
Brahmanmajra, Alupur, Tara, Lohari, Gangtha and Mondhlawd in 
Rohtak and Hat in Jind, These are all governed by the mahant whose 
disciples are appointed to each temple. He goes on tour and examines 
all the accounts of income At the election of a new mahant a free 
distribution of food or bhandar is celebrated. 

The Trikhu Tfrath at P&nfpat is visited on the somM-amdwas, 
a bathing fair, to which^ great religious importance attaches. Trikhd 
means i three-sided/ bat its other meaning is c £o wash away the sins 
of all those who bathe in the tank/ The Tfrath dates from the time of 
the Mahabh&rata. West of it is the temple of Jakash which is very 
old. It contains the images of Jakiiash and his spouse Jakhashni. 

Kama!. At the mandir of Tfrath Paralsar in Balopurafair is held every year 

on the i/cddshu In the desert, where this temple now stands, Palsra 
Rishi used to meditate. After his death the place was depopulated, but 
the pond dug by him was frequented by the people. The temple has 
only been in existence for 30 years. In the precincts of the main build¬ 
ing are 3 smaller mandirs and a tank. The image of Shiva is of stone, 
one span high. Of those of Rama and Sita, Sdlig R&m, Gop&l, Durga 
and HanumAn, the first five are of metal and each is a cubit high. The 
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last named is of clay. Tbe administration is carried on by a Gosdln, by 
caste a Bhingam and got Atras. The use of charas is ceremonial. ^ Bhog 
' ig offered and then distributed among’ those present. . Sacred fire is kept 
burning but a lamp lit only iu the evening. No distinction is^ made in 
the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
dehras of the Gos^lns at Hardwdr and Karnal. v », 

f The mandir of Jugal Kishor in Guliis old having been in existence 
for 400 years. It contains 145 metal images of Radha, Krishti and 
Salig Rim, each 1 \ feet high. Its administration vests in a Bairigi 
pujdriy a Vaisbnava, by got Achtar. The use of charas is ceremonial. 

Bhog is offered and then distributed among all those present. The 
sacred In nip, is lit in the evening, Connected with this are the shrines 
in Sari,'Karn&l, Japrdli, Gangu, Nismali and in Tabijih 

The Katas fountain is a Tfrath. Of the temple built round it the 
oldest is the one called Baghunath ji ka Mandar. Here the Katas Raj 
fair is held on 1st Baisdkh," and the neighbouring villagers bathe on the 
somawafi am&wtsya and at solar and lunar eclipses. Katas is derived 
from katalch , ( an eye*, because at the creation water fell from the eye of 
Shiva at this spot and formed the spring. When the P&ndus reached it 
all but Tudhisbtara drank its water and became senseless, but he sprinkl¬ 
ed some of the water on them and restored their senses. Hence it is 
alsQ.jcalled Amarkund. On the north-west the water is very deep and 
is believed to be fathomless, so K^tds is alsp called Dharti k& iietri or 
Hbe eye of earth/ Stone images of Ram Chandar, Lakshman, Sita and 
Hanuman stand in the Baghunath mandar . They ara 5 ft* high. 

The temple is in charge of Rairagis who recite Raghundth's mantra. 

Other temples have been built by Rajas and private persons and 
shiv&las are attached to them. The pujaris' are Brahmans, 

The peak in Jbelum called Tilla is 25 miles south-west of the town ^illa 
of that name. Gurd Gorakhnath settled at Tilla in the Tretayug Jogi&n 
after Rimchandar and adopted Bal N&th as his disciple- Bal N4th 
underwent'penance on Tilla hence it was called Bal N&th's Tilla after 
him. R4ja Bhartari, a disciple of Guru Gorakhnath, also learnt to 
practise penance from Bal Nath at and a cave at Tilla is named 

after him to this day. It is said that owing to a dispute between the 
Raja and his fellow disciples he cut off part of Tilla and carried it to 
Jbang where it lorms the Kirana hill. Tilla is the head-quarters of the 
Jogis and from a remote period all the other places of the Jogis in the 
Punjab have been under it. The ancient mandirs on this hill were all 
destroyed during the Muhammadan inroads, and the existing temples 
were all built in the reign of Raja Man. A fair is held here on the 
shivrdtri, but as tbe road is a difficult one and the water bad, people do 
not attend it in great numbers. Most of the Jogis visit the place on a 
shivrdtri in order to see the cave, and laymen go too there. Pood is 
supplied by the gad diva shin but some people use their own. A lamp 
has been kept burning in one of the temples for a very long time. It 
consumes a ser of oil in 24 horns. Jogis chant a mantra when they go 
to see it, but this mantra is net disclosed to any one but a Jogi. It is 
transmitted by one Jogi to another. 

Kohdt town ^possesses a thdn JogiAn which is visited by Hindus 
* „ from Kohfit and Tirdb. Its firs dresB in red and have their ears torn. 

HW 
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Near Bawanna are the shrines of Bara4th and Lachi R4ni. At the 
former Hindus assemble to bathe at the Baisdkhi instead of going to 
Khushhalgarh. At the latter gatherings take pi ce several times a year. 

The mandirs of Nagar .Ti and GopaLNdth Ji in tahsil Dera Ismail 
Khan were founded nearly 500 years ago, by Agu Ji Brahman. After 
his death his eon went to Sindh where he became the disciple of a Gosafn 
and acquired, power to work miracles. On his return home he brought 
with him an image of Sri Go pal Nath which he enshrined in the temple 
in S. 1600. The temples were once washed away by the Indus, but the 
images were afterwards recovered and enshrined in new temples in the 
town. One of the temples contains a brass image of Nagar Ji, 1 foot 
high, seated on a throne. The other temple contains a simrM image of 
Gopi N4tb. Nagar Ji’s temple is managed by Gosains «nd Gopi 
Nath's by a person employed by them. A Brahman is employed in 
each temple to perform worship etc. Bhog of sweetmeat, fruits and 
milk with sugar is offered thrice a day. A sacred lamp or jot is only 
kept burning in the mandir of Nagar Ji. Twelve mandirs and shimlas 
are connected with these. 

The thela or wallet of Kewal Tt&m.— Kewal Bam left Dera GhSzi 
Khfin for Dera Ismail to become a devotee. There he dwelt in a 
secluded corner of Gopi Nath's mandir, and spread out his wallet on 
which he sat absorbed in meditation. This thela (wallet) has been 
worshiped for 400 years. Hindus have their children’s hair cut here 
and make offerings in fulfilment of vows. The c/ioln, is also peifoimed 
here. The Brahman officiating at the temple takes all the offerings ex¬ 
cept the sugar which is first offered to the wallet and then thrown 
amongst the gathering to be carried away. The sugar thus taken is 
considered sacred. The place is visited on the Baisakhi, in Chet and m 
Bhadon. 

SAIYA CULTS IN THE HILLS. 

The ctriiT of Shirigul or Shiu gul in Sirmur. 

Siva is not extensively worshipped under _ that name in the 
Punjab Himalayas, but two cult6, those of feliivigul and Mahdsu, 
appear to be derivatives of Saivism, That of Shirigtfl is especially 
interesting and is described below. The home of this god ie on the 
Chaur 1 (Chur) Peak which is visible from Simla. But he is worshipped 
chiefly in Sirmur, from which State Codies the following account of his 
myth, temples and cult:— " ® 

Shirigul (or Sargul, 2 fancifdlly derived from sard cold) has special 
power over cold, and, according to one account, is propitiated by a fair in 
order to avert cold and jaundice. In some dim way this attribute appears 
to be connected with the following version of the Shitigul legend. - 
Shirigul’s expeditions to Delhi were made in quest of the colossal 
vessels of brass which the Muhammadans had taken away. On his return 
his mother’s sister in-law brought him sattu (porridge) to eat, and, as he 
had no water, it gushed out near a field at Shaya, a village in the Ikarli 

1 See article in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 

* The name & probably a corruption of Sri Gum.: 
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tldya. Having- washed he was about to eat the sattu when suddenly 
he saw some insects in it and at once refused- to eat it. After rescuing 
his kinsmen from the snake he went again to Delhi and attacked the 
lurks single-handed, lulling great numbers of them, but suddenly seeing 
a stone tied to a dor, or banyai% tree, he knew that it had been sent bv 
the wife of his servant (dAur } , by name Churn, as a signal of distress 
onirigul at once returned and found that all the members of Churu J s 
family, except his wife, had been transformed into one body by the 
serpents, and even to this day any branched 6tone is supposed to be 
Churn s family and is much venerated. 

. .following is another legend which is current regarding the 
origin of.4ho,cult: -One Bhakaru, a B%ufc, of Shaya, had no offspring 
and desiring a son . he journeyed to Kashmir where dwelt Panun °L 
jpanifit, whose house he visited in order to consult him. The pandit’s 
wife, however, told Bhalcard that he was sleeping, aud that he used t* 
remaiu asleep for six months at a stretch. 0 

Bhakard was disappointed at not being able to consult the pandit 
but being himself endowed with spiritual power, he created' a 
cat which scratched the panrht and awoke him. Learning than 
Bhakaru had thus had power to disturb his sleep, the pandit ad- 
nutted him and told him he was childless, because he had' com- 
mitted Bralm-hatia, or Brahmau-murder, aud that he should in 
atonement marry a Brahman girl, by whom he would become the father 
or ail incarnation. Bhakaru accordingly married a Bhat girl of hiuh. 
degree and to her were bom two sous, Shirigul and Ohandesar both 
the parents dying soon after their birth. The boys then went to’their 
maternal, uncle s house and Shirigul was employed in grazing his sheep 
while Chanddsar tended t the cows. But one day their uncle's wife in 
malice mixed Hies add spiders with Shirigul's sattu or porad«e and 
when he discovered this, Shirigul threw away the food and fled°to the 
forest, whereupon the sattu turned into a swam of wasiw whi,.b 
•““*! “‘.“W *- »f* Shirigul tot up STabU 

the Chui- Dhar, whence one day he saw Delhi, and, beino sewed 
a desn-e to visit it, he left Churu, a Bhor' Kau4t by caste^ in ckare-o of 
his dwelling, collected a number of gifts and set out for thn,-iZ 
Halting near M Bain-kA, - the lake of'Bainka ”, his folders S 
attacked by a tiger which he overcame, but spared on condition that 
it shoa d not again attack men. Again, at Kolar in the Kiarda Dun 
heimbdueila dragon which he spared on the same terms. Beaching 
Delhi he went to a trader s shop who weighed the gifts he had brouohf 
but by his magic powers made their weight appear only j ust equal to 
the pasanff,or difference between the scales, but bhirigul in return sold 
him a skem of silk which he miraculously made to outweigh ali that 
the trader possessed. The trader hastened to the Mughal emperor for 
redress and bhmgul was arrested while cooking his food on lus f Z 
because m digging out a cluud he had found a bone in the soil. l n the 
struggle to arrest Shirigul his .looking vessel was overturned and the 
food flowed out in a burning torrent which destroyed half the city 

‘‘ erVa “ t ’’ * ' d *°’ we 9hould “Churl, the bkdf, \ 
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Eventually Sliirigul was taken before the emperor who cast him into 
prison, but Shirigul could not be fettered, so the emperor, in order to 
detile him, hud a cow killed and pinioned him with the tkong“of its hide. 
Upon this Shirigul wrote a letter to Guga Pir o£ the Bagar in Bikaner 
and sent it to him by a crow. The Pir advanced with his army, defeated 
the emperor, and released Sliirigul, whose bonds he severed with his 
teeth. Sliirigul then returned to the Chur Peak. 

During his absence the demon Abut Danun had attacked Chum, 
completely defeating him and taking possession of half the peak. 
Shirigul thereupon cursed Churn who was turned into a stone still to be 
seen on the spot, and assailed Asm* Danun, but without success, so he 
appealed to lndra, who sent lightning to his aid and expelled Asur 
Danun from the Chur. The demon in his flight struck his head? against 
a hill in Jubbal, and went right through it; the U1 cave still exists to 
testify to this. Thence he passed through the Samj Nadi and across 
the Dharla into the Tons river, by which he reached the ocean. The 
Dk&rla ravine still remains to prove the truth of the legend. 1 

Another account says nothing of Shirigui's visit to Delhi, but makes 
Bhakaru the liana of Skaya. It further says that Shirigul became a 
bhagat or devotee, who left his home to live on the Chur Peak upon 
which Siva dwelt. Gaining greater spiritual power from Siva, Shirigul 
caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afflicted with worms 
while he himself assumed the form of a Bhit and wandered from village 
to village, px’oolaiming that if rke boys'* parents built him a temple on 
the Dhar lie would cure them all. The temple was built on the Cbur 
Peak and Shirigul began to be considered a separate deity. 

The temple of Shirigul at Churidhar is square and faces 
east. It has but one storey, nine feet in height, with a verandah, 
and its roof consists of a gable, the topmost) beam ( khinibar) of 
which is adorned with brass vessels (anda) fixed to it by pegs- Cut'* 
side the temple is hung a necklace (maid) of small pieces of wood 
(< khardri There is only one door, on which figures etc, have been 
carved. Inside this temple is another smaller temple also of deodar , 
shaped like a dome, and in this is kept the ling which is six inches high 
and four inches in circumference- It is made of stone and is placed in 
a jalahri or vessel of water, which, too, is of stone. No clothes or 
ornaments are placed on the ling. 

1 An instance of the countless legends which explain natural features by tales of Siv4 s e 
prowess, or attribute them to his emanations. Below is one attributed to Shirigul himself. 
The Sikan k4 Pani legend says that in the old times an inhabitant of J ho jar -village went 
to Shirigul at the Ohdr Peak and asked the deota to give him a canal in his village. . He 
stayed three days at the peak and did not eat or drink anything. Shirigul appeared in a 
monk’s garb, and gave him a tumbd full of water, which the god covered with a leaf telling 
the limn not to open it on his way home, but at the place where be wanted the canal to run. 
On reaching Sikan the man opened the tumbd and found in it a snake which sprang out 
and ran away. Water flowed behind the snake, and a small canal still liows in Sikan and 
waters several villages. Being thus disappointed, the man again we at to the Chur and the 
god again gave him a tumbd, telling him to throw the water and say, Jbiche Jhojar , 
Upar Jkujat —‘Jhojar village below and a waterfall above it/ and he should baye plenty 
of water. But the man agam forgot and said Upar Jhojar> JSiche Jkajal-- Jhojar above 
and the waterfall below.’ This mistake caused the water to How below the village and that 
only in a small quantity* 
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A worshipper brings with him his own Bh&t, who acts as pmaru 
The Bhat must not eat until he has performed the worship and made 
the* offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and .lights a lamp, burning ghi, not oil, before the idol. Then 
, he takes a brass lofd of fresh water, and sprinkles it over the idol and 

the floor* of the temple with a branch of the chikhon or chhdnbar shrub* 

He next fills a spoon with fire, gM> and the leaves of the katharchal 
and Idhe&ri odoriferous plants found on the Dhar, and burns them 
before the idol, holding the spoon in his right hand/while he rings a 
bell with his left, and repeats the names of tireUhs and avatars only. 

1 After >. this office he blows a conch, terminating it with a pros¬ 

tration to the idol* It may be performed at any time. The jdtri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates him¬ 
self belore the idol. After this he may make the offerings which 
consist of a ratti 1 of gold or silver, money, ghi (but : -pot more' than 
two chkit&hs), a pice oiftwo, small vessels, andas of petyter or copper, 
which are hung on the temple, and a he-goat. 'The Benefits sought 
are secular, not spiritual, and the worship is expeoted to ward off 
evil. 

f Jdga or uninterrupted worship for a whole night can only be per¬ 
formed at the temple, as the ling must not be removed from it. A lamp 
in which ghi, not oil, is burnt, is placed all night before the ling , and 
in the course of the night three offices are- performed, one at evening, 
another at midnight, and the third at morn^ At this last the pujdri 
feeds the god ; water is poured over the back Vf a he-goat, and if the 
animal shivers, it is believed that the god has accepted the offering and 
the goat is killed. The head is offered to the god and taken by the 
pujdr* on his behalf, the remainder being cooked and eaten. Or the 
goat is not killed but let loose, and it then becomes the property of the 
Hevva. 2 

Another account says the two men, a - pujdri and a Dewa, accom¬ 
pany the worshipper, the former receiving .the goat's head, and the 
latter the other offerings. s 

Other temples to Shirigul. 

1 .—At ManaU 

Shirigul has also a temple at Manal, which was built by Ulga 
and Jojra, D£w&s, as the following legend tells v — 

In order to enhance his sanctity Shirigul made an effigy. This he 

1 MatU is a weight equal to eight grains of rice or 1J of a grain (Eng. weight). 

* The Dewas are a class of Kanets or BMfcs, held to be peculiarly the men of tho 

god. 

8 The pujdri kindles fire on a stone and offers incense, made of glit, pdfi aud 
hatarchar leaves, while he recites the following mantra -Ao a or w&u&sp&cd puu&rwar 
bind makiito, barb such, soji . .. barckhak bha naug, nom«, nam, g^fua saguam, chare 
beta, narsanguun, name narni jaafco, rnainud, jiya buamdu, bandar adu, odarkas iari gabre, 
men masm, miya sag am, buagam, jiaucur, j.aantmr, ohdshd jainandwar, nibau bar, parbdm, 
parchanuu, hashu pkarb, par bar .mi, korsuanti, shaman shauti, uesh kdii, dedaa slianti, 
bhoratari, patri jiiarl, ka.ru dabele, sargal deofca ki kiirii dabele, Brial. Bijai ki .karu 
dabele char, wa mur wa DilCgadh karu dabble. Char bhai Mahdshd, kiru dal)die, Ganga, 
JUardwar, Badri Kidar karu dabele, patii jlian. 
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placed with some lamps in a basin which he floated on the Jalal stream 
in Bhddon. The basin reached Shakohal village in Paclihid tahsil, 
and there a Ri jpufc of the Sapala (— sap el a or snake charmer) family of 
Chanalag saw it. Struck with amazement, he challenged it to float 
on if a demon, but if a deity to come to the bank. The basin came to 
the bank where he was standing, and the Rajput took it to his home. 
Some days later it was revealed to him that the image was that of 
Shirignl, that it would never- be revered by the Rajputs who were 
ignorant of the mode of worship, and that it should be taken to Bakhnta 
where it was duly worshipped, and hence a Devva, JBidan by name, 
stole it and brought it to Manal. * 

A fair is held on the Id at UK, 1 and another on any three days of 
Si wan at G-elyon, a small plateau in the lands of Nahra, at a kos 
from Minal. Men and women here dance the qi, a hill dance, and 
people exchange mora (wheat parched or boiled), maize, rice &c. 

The temple at Minal is square, 2-4 cubits high, with three storeys, 
each provided with a stair to give access, to the one above it. The 
property of the god is kept in the middle storey. Outside the door there 
is a wooden verandah, on which figures are carved and which is fur¬ 
nished with fringes of wooden pegs, andas are also fixed on to it. The 
highest storey contains the idol, and lias the khinwar or gable like the 
Chur temple. The whole of the woodwork is stained with guru. The 
temple faces south-west. 

The temple contains 12 images of Shirigul, all placed on wooden 
shelves (gtmbar) in the wall, and the principal of those is the idol brought 
by Bidan. Tnis is made of asH-'lhdt 1 (bell-metal), and is five fingers 
high by two fingers broad with a human face. It is clothed in masru 
or silk cloth, with a piece of broad-cloth, stu lded with 100 rupees and 
11 gold mohars round its neck. The remaining 11 images are of 
brass, and are of two classes, four of them being a span in height and 
9 fingers wide, with a piece of masru round the neck : the other seven 
are 10 fingers high and 7 broad. The images are thus arranged :— 

3, 3, 3, 3 2, 2, 1 2, 2 3, 3, 3, 

the original image being in a silver ohuuM (throne), with a small 
umbrella over it. • 

i.—dt Deona and Sandal. 


The temples at Deona (Dab6na) and Bandal are similar to the one 
at Manal. Each has a bJiani}ar or store-room, in charge of a bhand&ri 
or store-keeper. These bhandlrs are rich, atid fro n them the pujasU, 
bdjgis, and hhandtiris are paid, and pilgrims and sddkiis are fed. The 
Dewas also are maintained from the bhanddn. 

The second class images of the Manal and Deona temples can be 
taken home by a worshipper for the performance of a jdgd, as can the 

i Harifflf is the last day of H4r, and the SankrAnt of SAwatt, and derives its name 
from hdrd, ‘green.' 

1 1*, eight metals. 
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first class image from that of Bandal. The image is conveyed in a 
eopper coffer home by a bare-footed pujdri on his back, and followed 
' by 10 or 12 Downs, of whom one waves a chauri over the coffer. The 

\ procession is accompanied by musicians and two flags of the god, 

' # . 

On Arrival at the worshipper’s house, the place where the image 
, is bp be placed is purified, being sprinkled with Ganges water. The 
•image is removed from the coffer inside the house and placed on a heap 
of wheat or mandwa. The arrival should be timed for the evening. The 
Jdga ritual‘is that already described; Next day the god, is Jed and 
taken baiqk to his Jbmple. ‘ .The worshipper - lias to pajkto the pAgdrCviM 


bait/# each. Re. 
or Itfc. 3. 


1, to the ■&!ig,n4&ri annas 4, 


V"- 


- 3 .—At Jamhd. 


\ 


and to’*-the Dewd Rs.\2 

"\ ' ' 
V\ V \ 

\ 1 *■ 

v . V- ' , *• ■ V • * ’ 

\ There is also a temple/d Shirignl and’ Jdmnd in Bhoj Mast. Here 
'* the gjod is worshipped twice'daily-, in the morning and evening. The 
pujdrr.t is a Bliat-, who,* with the bdigi,-receives the offerings, When a 
'-lie-goai is offered,^the pujdri takes the Ifead, the bajgi a thigh, .while 
the rest is taken by the gain himself. The temple is like an ordinary 
. Bill-house^ paving, two storeys, ifi/the upper of which the god lives. 
T1 »q 'door of-the uppeystorey'^es wess.t «j,nd that. of the lower eastward! • 
There is also ^courtyard, 15 feet long Tiy 10 feet wide, on this side. " 
4 The forefathers of the people iivdamna, Pobhar, Kdndon, Chdwag and 
* Thdna villages brought' A stQrio from Chur lih^r and built \this 
■ temple ah; a protection against disease. It contains an image whhjh 
was obtained fromYhingse, and is furnished with a pal,anquift.‘■canopW*v 
singhdsan or throne and an amrati or vessel used for water in tBvrituabV 
The Bisu fair is held here from the 1st to the 5 th of Baisaklyand 
both sexes attend. It is celebrated by songs, dancing, and the thg'da 
or mock combat with bows and arrows. v \ 

\ 

4 .—In the Pdontd Tahsil, 

Shirigul has no special mandat in Paonta I’ahsfl, hut he has several 
small mandats in villages. These contain images of stone or a mixture 
of lead or copper. He is worshipped to the sound of conches and drums; 
leaves, flowers and water being also offered daily, with the following’ 
mantra :— 

Namon id 51a, namon brahm bald. 

Nanaon ad NAtln, nam6n shankha chakra 
Gadd padam dhdri. 

Nam6n machh kachh bardh awatari $f£V 

Nam6n Ndhar Singh kurb Id dharx. 

Nam6n asht ashtengf, nam6n chhait kari 
Namon Sri Suraj deotd, namon namskdrd. 

‘ X salute thee who wert in the beginning, who art great and supreme 
Brahma, who wert Lord of all that was in the beginning, who holdest 
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the conch, mace, quoit and lotus (in thy four hands)', who revealest 
thyself in the forms of a fish, a tortoise, a bear, and a man-lion,^vho 
hast eight forms and who art beneficient, I also salute thee, O Sun 1 
thou art worthy of adoration/ 

5 .—At Naoni. 

There is another temple of Shirigul at Naoni village in the tahsil 
of Ndhan. A fair is held here on the day of Haridli or first of Sdwan, 
He-goats, halwa or gU are offered. The people.dread him greatly. 

6 ,—At Sangldhan. 

There is also a deotlali or 'place of the god/ Shirigul, at SangU- 
han. The pujdri is a Brahman and the mode of worship and offer¬ 
ings are similar to those at Jawfila Mukhi's temple. Goats are, how¬ 
ever, not sacrificed here, only halwa being offered. The fair is held 
on the Gyas day, the Katik -v/Jt ikd'hld of the lunar year, and the 80th of 
Katik in the solar year. Only men and old women, not .young girls, 
attend this fair. 

In Jaitak also there is a temple of this god. 

The Story of Sri Gul Deota of Chari Dhar in Jabhal. 

In the Jubbil State, which lies to the north and east of the Chaur 
Peak, a variant of the Shirigul legend is current. This variant is of 
special interest, and it appears worth recording in full : — 

In the DwOpar Yuga Krishna manifested himself, .and, after killing 
the rdhhasas, disappeared. Some of them, however, begged for pardon, 
and so Krishna forgave them and bade them dwell in the northern hills, 
without molesting god or man. This order they all obeyed, except one 
who dwelt at Chawkhat, some seven miles north of Chun Dhir. In the 
be<rinnin<* of the present age, the Kali Yuga, he harassed both men and 
cattle while another demon,. Neshira, also plundered the subjects of 
Bhokru 1 chief of Shddga, in the State of Sirmur. The former as nr 

also raided the States of Jubbal, Taroeh, Balsan, Theog, Ghond etc. 

The people of these places iuvoked divine protection, while Bhokru him¬ 
self was compelled to flee to Kashmir, and being without heirs, he made 
over his kingdom to his minister Ddvi Ram. For twelve years Bhokru 
and his queen devoted themselves to religions meditation, and then, 
directed by a celestial voice, they returned home and performed the 
aswamedha, or great horse sacrifice. The voice also promised Bhokru 
two sons who should extirpate the demons, the elder becoming as mighty 
as Siva and the younger like €hand<5shwar and saving all men from 
Buffering Ten months after their'return, Bhokru's queen gave birth to 
a son, who was named Sri Gul. Two years later Ckandfohwav 2 was 

i The Bbakru o£ the Sirmur version. Shidga and Shiy4 would appear to be one 
and the same place, 

* The Ch&nd&ar of the Sirmur variant. 
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■born. When the boys were aged 12 and 9{, respectively, the B4ja. re¬ 
solved to spend the evening of his life in pilgrimage and went to Hard- 
wav. Oil his way back he fell sick and died, his queen succumbing to 
her grief, at his loss, three days later. Srf Gul proceeded to Hardwiir 
to perform his father’s funeral rites, and crossed the Churi Dh«r, the 
lofty ranges of which made a great impression on his mind, so much so 
that he resolved to make over his kingdom to his younger brother and 
take up his abode on the peak. On his return journey he found a man 
worshipping on the hill, and learnt from him that Siva, whose dwelling 
it was, had directed him to do so. Hearing this, Sri Gul begged Chuhru— 
for this was the name of Siv&’s devotee—to wait his return, as he too in¬ 
tended to live there. He then went to Shadga and would have made 
his kingdom to Chandeshwar, but for the remonstrances of his minister, 
who advised him to only give his brother Nahula village, t.e. only a 
part of his kingdom and not the whole, because if he did so, his subjects 
would certainly revolt. To this Sri Gul assented, making D£vi Rdm 
regent of Slridga during his own absence. 

Sri Gul then set out for Delhi, where he arrived and put up at a 
Bhdbra’s shop. The city was then under Muhammadan rule, and once 
when Sri Gul went to bathe in the Jamna, a butcher passed by driving a 
co w to slaughter. Sri Gul remonstrated with the man but in vain, and so 
he cut him in two. The emperor sent to arrest him, but Sri Gul killed all 
the soldiers sent to take him, and a‘t length the emperor himself went to 
see a man of such daring. When the emperor saw him he kissed his 
feet, promised never again to kill a cow in the presence of a Hindu. So 
Sri Gul forgave him. He was about to return to the shop when he 
heard from Chuhru that a demon was about to pollute the Chur Peak, 
so that it could not become the abode of a god. Sri Gul thereupon 
created a horse, named Shanalwi, and, mounted on it, set out for Churi 
Chandhri. In the evening he reached Buriy a, near Jagadhri, next day at 
noon Sirmur, and in the evening Shadgd, his capital. On the following 
day he arrived at. his destination by way of Bhil-Khari, where he whet¬ 
ted his sword on a rock which still bears the marks. Thence he rode 
through Bhairdg in Jubbal, and halting at KildMgh, a place north of 
Churr Choti, he took some grains of rice,, and, reciting incantations, 
threw them on the horse’s back, therebv turning it into a stone, which 
to this day stands on the spot. Sri Gul then went out to Churi Choti 
and there he heardWthe demon’s doings. Next morning the demon 
oame with a cow’s tail in his hand to pollute the Peak, but Chuhru saw 
him and told Sri Gul, who killed him on the spot with a stone. The 
stone fell in an erect positiou, so the place is called Auripotli 1 to this 
day. It lies eight miles from the Chur Peak. After the demon had 
been killed, the remainder of his army advanced from Chawkhat, to 
attack Srf Gul, but he destroyed them all. Then he told Chdhru to 
choose a place for both of them to live in, and he chose a spot between 
Churi Chorf and Kdlabdgh. Sri Gul then sent for Ddvi Rim and his 

1 Anri means an erect stone, potli, she hide of a cow or buffalo. It is also said that 
the cow’s hide which the demon had in his hand, as well as the stone which SrC Gnl throw 
at him, are still to be seen on the spot. 
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' '(the minister's) two sons from SWdgd, and divided his kingdom among 
them, thus :—To Devi Ram he gave, i.e, assigned, the State with the 
village of Kdrli 1 ; to the elder son Kabbu he gave Jorna, the pargana 
of BWhal, Jalkholi ip- Jubbal State, Balsan, Theog, Qhond and Ratesh 
*<■ States, and pargana. Pdjhdta.in Strmfir, and to Chlrinu, the younger son, 

-. he allotted Sarahan/’witb thb following pargan as : Hdmil, Chhatta, 
Chandlog* Ch'findn£, Satotha,’ Pandtra, Ndwal, SWk, Cbanju, Barg&on. 
;Sunthd, in Jubbal State, and Tardeh, 'with Ladd and Kdngra, in the 
Sirmur State, as far as that part of Jau^sdr which is now British terri¬ 
tory. Ddvi Ram and his two sons built a teypple to Sri Gul between * 
. Chdti 'Chfiri and Kaldbdgh ; yftb'ich is still'in existence, and' the younger 

brother also built a. baoli, which held no water until Sri Gul filled it!-. \ 

* "• *•« ' * * ■ 

> ,When,the tbr£\ nowrulers,had' finished building their ruj-tlhamsK 
Sri (^pl'sent for tbenv and bade them govern their territories well, and 
he made the*people swear allegiance to \them. On Ddvi.RAm’s death, 
his third son, by his second wife, succeeded to Kis: State. .Sri Gul hade 
the three- rulers instal, when he should have disappeared, an image of him¬ 
self in the temple at each of their capitals, and side by side \Vith them 
to erect smaller temples to Chuhru. He also directed that their descend- , 
ants should take with them his image wherever they went and to what¬ 
ever State they might found, and there in6tal it in a temple. \ With 
these instructions he dismissed the ministers and their subjects. After 
a reign of 150 years, Sri Gul disappeared with Chuhru, who became 
known as Chuhru Bir, while Sri Gul was called Sri Gul De6ta. 

Two centuries later, when the descendants of Rabbuand Chmii had 
greatly multiplied, those of them who held Jorna migrated to ‘M&nal 
in the Bharmaur ildqa, where they built a temple for Sri GuPs irhage. 
The R&ja of Sirmur assigned half the land of the pargana for its main¬ 
tenance. Some of Chinu’s descendants settled in Dedna, a village in 
Sirmur, where they, too, built a temple. 

According to this 2 w<£h- historical legend Sri Gul was a king, who 
was, we may conjecture, supplanted in his kingdom by his chief minis¬ 
ter’s family. This minister’s sons divided the kingdom into three parts, 
each of them ruling one part—precisely what happened about a century 
ao-o in State of Bashahr. The old capitals of Jorna,® Sardhan* (in 
Jubbal State), and SMdgi (apparently in Sirmur) are, with Dednfi, to 
this day the centres at which the grain collected on behalf of the god 
is stored. A paiha 6 is collected from every house. 

’Should probably read:—To Devi' Ham he assigned his own State of SMdga 
with the addition of Karli; to Kabbu, Jorna, as his capital, with BMhal etc., aud to Chhfu-u 
Sarftian as his capital, with et<j, 

5 Boyal residence or capital. 

s fjj, e go a in Jorna ip called Gdvdnb, from gon, * sky ’ in the Pahiiri dialect. He 
has one eye turned towards the sky, and hence is so named. 

\ ghe god in Sarnban is called Bijat. 

e The path a is a basket-like measnre made of iron or brass and holding some two 
i&ri of grain. 
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Every year the descendants of Rabbu and Chinu who settled in 
Sirmur take the god’s image from Sarahan or Jorna in Jubbal to their 
own villages, in which temples have been built to him. Some 50 
kdrddrs (officials) and begdrU (corvde labourers) accompany the god, and 
each house offers him Re, 1 and a patha of grain, but if any one. desires 
to offer a gold coin, he must give the kdrddrs, musicians and pu/drts 
Rs, 6, Rs. 12, or even Rs 25. Anyone who refuses to make a dhidnkra 
or offering will, it is believed, meet with ill luck. 

Like many other gods in the hills, Sri Glul exercises civil and orim- 
inal jurisdiction. Anyone doing wrong in his capital has to take the 
god to Hardwar, or, for a petty offence, pay him a gold coin. Oaths are 
also taken on the gdd’s image at Sarahan and Jorna, in cases in which 
enquiry has failed to elicit the truth, by parties to cases in the States of 
Jubbal, Balsan, Taroeh and Sirmur. The god reserves judgment for 
three or six months, during which period the party who is in t he wrong 
is punished by some calamity> 

Connected with the cult of Shirigul is that of the dual god Bijat 
and his sister Bijdi. 

The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is connected with The cult 
that, of Shirigul, relates that when the Asur Agyasur, the great demons Bijat. 
who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chur Peak and the temple 
of Shirigul thereon, the god fell upon them in the form of lightning, 
whence an image fell to earth at Sarahan in Jubbal, and at that 
plaoe a temple was built for the image, which was placed, with 
other images, in it. From Sardhan a Dewa, the ancestor of the present 
Ddwds of Deona, brought a stone idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now 
the principal image in the temple, and is considered to possess the most 
power. 1 There are 27 other images, all of brass. 

The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and is never 
clothed or ornamented. Of the rest four are covered with old silk 
(masrti), and have pieces of woollen stuff round their necks, studded 
with 80 rupees, and 15 gold mohart. The remaining 23 have no clothes 
or ornaments. All have human faces. 

The fair of Bijat is held on any three days oetween Baisdkh 1st 
and the end _ of Jeth. It is called Bisu, because it is usually held in 
Baisdkh, and is held annually in Deona, and every third or fourth year 
in Chokar, Sanej and Andheri villages. It resembles the fair at Mdnal 
and the thoda game is played. ’ 

The temple of Bijat at Bandal was founded in this wise. The 
Ddwds at Deona multiplied, and so one of them came to Bdndal with 
a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and built a separate 
temple. There are now 52 images of Bijat in the Bdndal temple. All 

1 Precedence of deities in a temple.— The presiding image is that which is the moat 
powerfur aid is placed in the centre, the others being placed on either side of it in the order 
of their powers, the move pewerfnl being seated near the presiding imago, and the others 
further from it. Dependants occupy lower seats in front. All the images face to the west 
in the high hills. 
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are of brass, with human faces. Only the five primary, images are 
clothed, and these have garments studded with rupees and gold mohars. 
They are considered to possess more power than the remaining 47, and 
the principal of them, the one brought from Deona, is placed in the 
centre and reposes in a silver ahauki. 

Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Batroli 
where the image is of brass and has awomaiv’s face. It is clothed in 
silk and ornamented. * The Bbto, but not the K'anetsy serve as pujdri*. 
A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf- of the. god. When a 
he-goat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over the tepaple. For a 
jdgd the idol is taken to a worshipper’s house wBterp a he-goat is killed 
and the flesh distributed among those present. The. ritual resembles 
that of Shirigul, but there is. no fair. 1 - 

Closely connected with the cult-of Bijat is that of^ the goddess - 
Ghatri61i, 1 who has a temple at .Panjahau in Rainki tahsil, similar to 
that of .Bijat at Batrol. The ritual, is also the same.-and no fair is 
held. The legend regarding tins temple avers that a certain K uiet 
chieftain, Bija by "name, of Tatlnva village, ...once s'allied forth with 
eighteen of his' followers to’attack his enemies in D&har. When ' 
the assailants reached Dibar they were seized with a, sudderr panic 
and fled homeward, but on reaching Bholna, a mile from Dahar, 
they met som# women bearing pitchers. On asking who they were, 
they were tokl that the women belonged to Jam-log, a village at 
which a jdgd in honour of Bijat was being celebrated, and that 
they had come to fetch water. Bija - asked if he and bis companions 
could see the/4yd, and was told that they could come. and see it, but 
must show no fear of what they saw even when offered seats of serpents 
and. scorpions by the people of Jam-log. The women also said they 
would be offered grains of iron to eat and gave them rioe which they 
could eat instead, concealing the iron Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to their house for the celebration 
of a idgd, they should seize it and flee with it, hut must ou no account 
look back. Accordingly Bija and his men went to Jam-log where they 
found three images beiqg worshipped with great pomp, and were told 
that the finest image to which the greatest reverence was paid was that 
of Bijat, the second that of Baiji, and the third that of Ghatri&li. Bija, 
on the pretence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to 
draw near with his companions, and they then seized the images and 
fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, but Bija’s 
eighteen companions looked back and perished. Bija, however, reached 
his house in safety, and concealed the image in his granary, which was 
nearly empty. When he opened the granary in the morning it was .full 
to overflowing. Bija fell senseless at this portent, and was only revived 
by the sacrifice of eighteen he-goats over him. Then ono of the three 
gods took possession'' of a man. who began to nod his head, saying 
he was Bijat, the god, and could not remain in Tathwa, as it was not 
becoming for him to live with his sisters, so the image of Bijat was 
sent to Sar&han in Jubbal where it still remains. The people of Tathwa 
then separated, dividing their property, some going to settle in Kindi 

* In Dhdmi Gb&tUlu is a ghost : see p. 217 mpra. 
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and the others remaining in Tathwa. The image of the goddesa Bi]di 
fell to the men of K&ndi, and is now at Batrol of Dasakud bhoj, while 
GhatriAli remained at Tathwa and her temple was established at 
Panjahan in Thakri bhoj. 

Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijai a rupee for sweetmeats, and 
whenever either of them goes to visit the other, the host eutertains the 
guest with a lie-goat, and gives him or her‘a rupee. Bijat always gives 
Bij&i twice as much as she gives him. 

It is not expressly stated that Bijat and Bij&i are twin deities, but 
there is a similar pair in Bhur Siugh and his sister, and Bhur Singh 
appears to be identifiable with Bure Singh and Bhuri Singh the twin of 
KAli Singh. 

At PejarK in Sirmur is a temple dedicated to Bhur Singh and his 
sister Debi' (Devi), the children of a Bhat of Panwah village. When 
their mother died the Bhat married again, and their step-mother during 
his absence from home used to treat thefin harshly. Ouce she sent 
Bhur Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his return home 
in the evening one of the calves was missing, she sent him back to find 
it by hook or by crook. When the Bhdt reached home he found his 
son had not returned, and in going to search for him found him aud the 
lost calf both lying dead at the spot where the shrine now stands. 
Meanwhile Debi, who had been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, 
was, in her mortification, returning home ; she passed the place where 
Bhur Singh lay dead, aud stricken with grief threw herself from her 
4oli over the cliff. The brother and sister are now worshipped together 
as, Bhur Singh. There are two temples, one at Pejarlf, the other on 
the high hill known as Bhur Singh ki dhdr. The pnjdns are two 
Bhdls, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi, and at the fair, on the 
Kdtik sv.M ikddshi, no one dances save the jpn jdti of Debi, and he 
dances by night in the temple so that the people may not see him, and 
at midnight coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
high cliff. Standing there for a few moments he gives one oracle, and 
no more, in answer to a question. On returning to the temple he 
swoons, but is speedily and completely revived by rubbing. Mean¬ 
while, when the secret dancing begins the men of the Pandl family.- 
form a line across the door of the temple, and those of the Kathdr 
temple rushing upon them with great violence break the line aud enter 
the temple, hut leave it again after' touching the idol. As Bhur Singh 
is known to live on nothing but milk, animals are never sacrificed. 

In Karnal and AmMla Jaur Singh is worshipped with Gugga, 
Nar Singh, KAla Singh and Bure Singh. He is said to be Raja Jemar, 
the usual name of Gugga's father, but the twin ( jot a) brothers of 
Gugga, Arjan and Surjan, are also worshipped as Jaur. 

Kali Singh and Bhuri Singh sometimes have twin shrines and 
Ndr Siugh is said to be another name for one or both of them. 
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(B)—The cult op Ma.hX.su in SirmAb. 

The head-quarters of this god are at Sion, a village in Rainka 
fcahsil, where he has a temple on a small hillock, at the foot of 
which flows the Gin. It is close to the village and shaped like a 
bill-house with two storeys only. The ground floor has a door 
facing to the north, while the upper storey has no door, and one ascends 
by small steps through the lirst storey. It is only lighted by sky-lights. 
The gods are kept on a gambar or wooden shelf. There is one large 
brass idol and several smaller ones. The idols are shaped like a man's 
bust. The big idol is in the middle, the others being placed on either side 
of it. On the left the second place is held by the god Sirmurf, who is 
the god of Sirmur, but who is not independent, being always found in 
the company of bigger god, and has no temple of his own. There is also 
an image of D6vi ShimUsan. The idols on the immediate right 
of the big one only go to Hardwar and other places, while the 
rest are stationary. They ,go out because they are kept clean for 
that purpose. The others are in a dirty state. All these idols, except 
those of Simdif and Shimlasan, represent Mahasu. The middle 
one is the most important, and there is no difference in the 
others. Milk and goats are offered in the temple, which is only opened 
every Sunday and Wednesday and on a Sankrant. Worship is held-at 
11a.m. and at sunset in the same way as in Shirigul’s temple, but 
there is one peculiarity, in that the devotees of Mahasu who’ own 
buffaloes generally offer milk on the day of worship. If there is a 
death or birth in the family of the D4wa, the temple must be closed 
for 20 days because neither a jdtri nor a D<hva can enter the temple 
within 20 days of a domestic occurrence. The D<hva must not indulge 
in sexual intercourse on the day of worship or two previous days, and 
hence only two days in the week are fixed for worship. The morning 
worship is called dhup den A and the evening sancUiid. Legend says 
that one morning the god Mahasu appeared in a, dream and told the 
ancestor of the present D<£w4 to seek in the Gin and build him a temple 
in the village. Accordingly the Dehva went to the Gin and found 
on its banks the big idol, _ which is also called jalasan (i. e. set up in 
water). Mahasu is not so widely believed in asShirigulor Paras Ram. 
The present D^wa says he is 12th in descent from the man who found 
the idol. 

The Jagra of Mahasu .—This festival, which is peculiar to Kdngra 
ill Tahsfl Rainka, is celebrated on the 4th and 5th clay of the dark half, 
of Bhadon. On the third of the same half the deota’s flag is erected on 
the bank of a stream, and on the 4-th people arrive, who are served 
with free dinners. On the night between the 4th and 5th the people do 
not sleep the whole night. On the 5th, at about 3 p.m., the deotd is 
taken out of the temple. But if it is displeased, it becomes so heavy 
that even four or five men cannot remove it. The music is played and 
prayers offered. At this time some men dance and say an oraclfe has 
descended on them. They show their superior powers in curious ways. 
Some play with fire ; others put earth on their heads. They answer 
questions put by those who are in want of the deotd's help. Some 
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e among these dancing men explains the cause of the displeasure of 
the deota, and then pilgrims and pujdrts make vows, whereupon the 
deota gets pleased and makes itself light and moveable. Now a pro¬ 
cession is made, headed by the deota’g flag, which when brought to the 
stream, is sprinkled with water, after which the procession returns to 
the temple, where dancing is kept going till morning. A good dinner 
with wine is given to the people in the temple yard. 

The ctri/r or Mahistj in the Simla Hills . 1 

MahAsu, who has given his name to the well-known hill near 
Simla, n a deity whose cult is making such progress that he is bound 
soon to take a foremost place in the hiliman's pantheon. His history 
as told by the manager of his temple at Anel, the head-quarters of his 
worship, is as follows When vast portions of the world were ruled 
by demons, between the Tons and Pabar rivers dwelt a race of evil 
spirits whose chief, Kirmat dauu , loved to wallow in human blood. 
Twice a year he claimed a victim from each hamlet in his jurisdiction. 
In Maclrat, a village above the Tons where the demons held their 
sports, lived two pious Brahmans to whom the gods had granted seven 
sons. Six of them had already been slain on the demon's altars 
and he had cast his eye on the seventh. Hi6 aged parents waited in dread 
for the half-yearly sacrifice, the more so in that he was the only son they 
had left to liberate their spirits at the funeral pile. But several months 
before the sacrifice the wife became possessed. A trembling fell upon 
her and in a piercing voice she kept on shrieking—" Mab&sa— 
Mahasu—Mahasu of Kashmir will save our child." Her husband, 
Una BWt, could not interpret the portent for he had never heard 
Mah&su’s name, so he asked her what her raving meant. Still in her 
trance of inspiration she replied that in Kashmir there reigned Mahasu 
a mighty god who would save their son from the demon’s dutches if 
he himself would but plead before his shrine But Kashmir was far 
away and Una Bhit very old, so he laughed in sorrow at her fancy. 
“ How can I," he asked, " who am stricken in years and weak of body 
make a pilgrimage to such a distant land ? The boy is already dead 
if his life depends on such a journey." But his wife did not heed his 
weakness and at length her possession grew so violent that the 
Brahman set out on his lonely journey, more to soothe her than from any 
hope of succour. He did not even know the road until a neighbour 
told him that at the famous shrine of Devi in Hdtkoti there was a 
Brahman who had seen the holy places of Kashmir. Thither then he 
turned and begged informationrfrom the priest. But Pandit Ndg the 
Brahman, scoffed at the idea of such an enterprise. “ Your eyes are dim " 
lie said in scorn, " your legs tottering and your body worn and wasted | 
you will surely die ou the way. I, who am strong and in the prime of 
life, took full twelve years to do the pilgrimage." But Una BhAt having 
once left his home was eager to do his utmost to save his only remaining 
son ; ana at last the Pandit set him on his road with a blessing* 

£11 °K 1 ? a , n U P Hia hill path, his limbs were suddenly 

filled with youthful vigour and his bo^y lifted into the air. Next he 
found himself by a tank beneath whose waters the great Mahfisu dwelt 
1 By H. W. Emerson, Esq,, G\ S, 
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though he knew it not. And as he stood in wonder on its 
one of the god’s vj/n'in, Chekurya by name, appeared before him and 
dsked him what he wanted. Una Bhdt in eager words told him how 
a race of cruel demons vexed bis country, how their chief had slaugh¬ 
tered six of his sons upon their altars aDd purposed to take the seventh, 
and how his wife had trembled and called upon MahAsu’s name W hen 
Chekurya had heard all this he bade the Brahman retire to a field be¬ 
hind the tank and there wait in silence for the coming of Mahasu who 
would help him in his need. He had been gone but a shortfciaae when sud¬ 
denly from the ground beside him arose a golden image which he guessed 
to be MahAsu. He clutched it tightly to his breast, pouring out a piti¬ 
ful appeal. f< I will not let you go ”, he cried, “ until yon pledge your 
word to rescue my only son. Either take my life or come with me ” 
Mahdsu comforted him with a promise of succour. “ I have heard your 
prayer”, he said, “ and will surely save vour child from the demon. Re¬ 
turn now to your home and there make a plough of solid silver with 
a share of pure gold, and having put in it a pair of bullocks whose 
necks have never borne the yoke loosen well each day a portion of your 
land. On the seventh Sunday hence I, with my brothers, ministers and 
army will come and rid your people of those noisome spirits. But on that 
day be careful that you do no ploughing.” These words were scarcely alter¬ 
ed when the image slipped from the Brahman's grasp and in the twinkling 
of an eye he found himself once more within his village. There having 
told of the wonders that 1) ad happened on his way, he made, in obedience 
to the god, a plough of solid silver with a share of burnished gold. There¬ 
in he yoked a pair of bullocks which had never drawn plough before 
and each day ploughed deep a portion of his lands On the sixth Sun¬ 
day after his return he did his daily task but had only turned five farrows 
when out of each sprang the image of a deity. Prom the first came 
Bhotu, from the next Pabasi, out of the third rose Bashik and Chaldu 
from the fourth. All these are brothers called by the common affix of 
MahAsu. Prom the fifth furrow appeared their heavenly mother, and 
all about the field the god’s officers and a countless army sprang like 
mushrooms through the loosened earth. Chekurya, 1 the minister, was 
there with his three colleagues, Kapla, Kailu and Kailat, as well as 
Chaharya who holds a minor office. When the Brahman first saw them 
he fell senseless on the ground, but the god’s attendants soon revived his 
courage and bade him show them where the demons dwelt Then he 
took them to a deep dark pool where Kirmat diinn held his revels and 
there they found the demon king attended by his hosts of evil spirits. 
Forthwith Mahdsu challenged him to mortal conflict and a sanguinary 
battle followed which ranged along the river bank and up the neighbour¬ 
ing hills. But the evil spirits had not the 1 ’strength to stand before the 
gods so they were routed with much carnage and in a short time only 
their leader Kirmat ddtm still lived. Alone he fled across the mountains 
until be reached the Pabar hard pressed by his relentless foes. They 
caught him at NiwAra in the Dhadi State and hacked him up to pieces 
upon a rock, which to this day bears marks of many sword cuts. 

In such wise was the land rid of the demons, but the lowlandei’s say 
the hillmen still have the manners of their former rulers. Their habits 
i There is a Kailu in Cb&mba also. 
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are andean, their oustoms filthy, they neither wash nor change their 
clothes nor understand the rites of true religion. However this may be, 
the army came bade in triumph to Madrat, where the four brothers' par¬ 
celled out the land between them dividing it to suit the physical infirmi¬ 
ties of each. For a misadventure had marred to some extent the glory of 
their enterprise. Mahiisu, it will be remembered, had pledged his woi*d 
to Una Bhat that he would come and succour him upon the seventh 
Sunday but either in impatience or through a miscalculation of the date, 
the god arrived a week before his time. Thus the mother and her sons 
were waiting buried underneath the earth for Una Bh£t to break its sun¬ 
baked crust and as he drove his plough three members of the family were 
injured by its blade. Bhotu was damaged in the knee so that thence¬ 
forth he was lame; Pabasi had a small piece cut out of his ear; whilst 
Bashik's vision was obscured by the thrusting of the ploughshare into 
bis eye. The fault of course was not the Brahman's, for if the very 
gods select the sixth of any period to embark on a venture, they must 
expect the ill-fortune which attends the choice of even numbers to find 
them out. . S« Bhotu henceforth preferred to rest his injured leg within 
his temple at Anel and thence he exercises sway aronnd its precincts. 
A portion of the Garhwal State fell to Pabasi's lot and there he spends a 
year in turn at each of his six country seats. To him was allotted part 
of the tract now comprised in British Garhw&l and though defective 
eyesight prevents his making lengthy tours he journeys in successive 
years to the four main centres of his worship. Chaldn, it was justly 
felt, being sound in every limb could well fend for himself, so to him 
was granted no specific territory ; so long as be observed his brother's 
rights, he was free to exercise dominion wherever ho could find a follow¬ 
ing. Experience justified this estimate of (’haldu's powers, for his 
worship now extends over a wide expanse of country. It is he who is 
venerated in the Simla States, where his devotees are growing more 
numerous each year. Twelve years on end he spends in wandering amongst 
his subjects, and every house must then give Rs. 1-8 to his ministers. 
The priests and temple managers take the rupee for their own use, 
or current charges, but store the annas in the god's treasury. Besides 
this the peasants have to provide instruments of music and ornaments of 
silver in honour of their deity and also grain and other offerings to feed 
his following. They must therefore feel relieved when the long tour¬ 
ing season is completed and the god can spend au equal period at ease 
within his shrine, which was built in a village close to where his brother 
Bhotu lives. 

Chaldu Mabasu is the member of the family revered or dreaded as the 
case may be by many villages in Bashabr, but the people of that State tell 
a different story of bis advent to those parts. The dynasty, they say, 
ruled in Kashmir where the first-born held his court attended by his bro¬ 
thers, ministers and hosts of minor deities. The only blot upon the bright¬ 
ness of his glory was the presence of a rival god, by name Chasralu, with 
whom he long had carried on a bitter feud, but one day Alahisu lured his 
foe yrithiu his reach and drawing his sword smote him, below the belt. 
With a gaping wound Chasri lu fled in terror taking bis life with him, whilst 
Mah&su with his whole army of retainers rose in pursuit. But the chase 
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was long, for the fugitive was fleet of foot and had gone sofne distance be¬ 
fore his enemies had grasped the situation. Oyer ranges of snow-clad peaks, 
down winding valleys and through dense forests for many days the hue 
and cry chased close behind the fleeing god, gaining slowly but surely 
on him until at length he was all but in their grasp, Chasralu spent 
and worn was just about to yield his life when he espied a cavern 
with a narrow opening, going deep into the rocky mountain side and 
into this he darted as his nearest foe was in act to cut him down. 
There he lay concealed, gathering new strength and courage, whilst 
his ancient enemy held counsel with his ministers. ‘ Who of all my 
many servants *, asked Mahasu, f is bold enough to drive Chasr&lu 
from his lurking place *? But no one had the courage to assault the 
god thus entrenched in his stronghold ; only a minor deity whose name 
was Jakh proposed a plan. * Let the accursed dog \ he said, “ star 
in his gloomy cavern doomed to eternal darkness. I with four other 
of your gods will stand as sentinels upon the five approaches to bis 
burrow, so that he cannot take flight either by the mountain passes or 
by the valleys or by the river. We will he surety for his safe keeping, 
if in return you grant us sole jurisdiction over our respective charges 
and pledge your word to leave uS undisturbed/* Mahasu would have 
liked to see his ancient enemy withered up before his eyes, but in 
default of any other way to wreak his vengeance he at last approved 
Jakh's plan, renouncing all control ovfcr the actions of his former 
servants. Then departing with his brothers and the rest of his court 
he found a heaven after many wanderings in the village of Anel 
which has ever since remained the centre of his worship" The five 
wardens of the marches on their part remained behind to keep unceasing 
watch and ward upon all exits from the cave, Jakh, who dwells in 
Janglik, watches the mountain passes to the north; Bheri Nag of 
Tattgzm keeps guard upon the P&bar river and a valley to the west; 
whilst if the prisoner should escape his vigilance and hasten to the 
south he must pass the watchful eyes of Chillam and Nar&in who 
have their temples in Dudi and Ghosw&ri. The last custodiaii is 
Nag of T?eka or Pekian who stays as sentinel upon the road. 

Though Chasrdlu, cribbed, cabined and confined on every side had 
thus to stay within his dungeon yet as the years passed by he won his 
share of glory and renown. For up to recent times his cave contained a 
famous' oracle where wondrous portents were vouchsafed upon the 
special festivals held in his honour at recurring intervals. On such 
occasions a skilled diviner went inside the cavern and as he prayed with 
tight shut eyes, held out the skirts of his long coat to catch the gifts 
which tumbled from the roof. Sometimes a calf would fall, a most 
propitious omen, for then the seed would yield abundant increase, * 
the herds and flocks would multiply, and the" peasantry be free from 
pestilence or famine. Sometimes again a pigeon came fluttering down ? 
proving to be a harbinger of sickness and disease, whilst if a snake 
fell wriggling in the coat, the luckless villagers were doomed to never- 
ceasing trouble untrl the year, was over. Occasionally it happened that 
as the sorcerer muttered hie -prayers and incantations apparitions of 
the living passed before his'eyes and’though their human counter¬ 
parts -were well and healthy^at the time they surely died within 
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.. the year. The oracle was also efficacious ip -pointing* out spots where 
hidden hoards lay buried. The wouhl-be finder first sacrificed' a goat 
and laid before the entrance of the cave its severed head, through which 
the god conveyed his message to the learned diviner who albne could 

• Comprehend its .. meaning. The people say the clues thus given led 
Sometimes-to the finding of hereditary treasure and then the lucky 

heir, made-.dedicatory , offerings of a field or house \>r other article of 
value, to liis^ocl. 

> Wilt ChasrSlu’s days of glorious miracle have vanished for Mahisu 
v lias declf&ed that the god no longer lives within the cave. Some 20 
years ago one of his priests, a man feared for his knowledge in the 
magic art, came fo the group of villages where the five guardians were 
worshipped, and intimated that his master’s ancient enemy had been 
dissipated into space. He did not blame the warders since the prisoner 
had not escaped through any lack of vigilance nor indeed escaped at 
all; he had melted into nothingness and merely ceased to be. Bat 
he argued, with unerring logic, that since there was now no prisoner 
to guard, it did not need five deities to hold him fast. Therefore his 
master, so he said, would deign to come amongst them and resume 
hia former rule. The villagers were very angry at this wanton breach 
of faith and coming out with sticks and staves swore they would not 
allow Mahasu in their hamlets. Also they handled roughly the god’s 
ambassador, threatening him with divers pains and penalties if he 
ventured in their midst again with such a proposition, so that he had 
to flee in haste, vo.wiug vengeance as he ran. And from that day 
misfortune and calamity commenced and never ceased until the people 
gave their grudging homage to the forsworn god, through fear of 
whose displeasure they shrink from asking at Chasrilu’s oracle. Jakh 
of Janglik has suffered in particular from the advent of his former lord, 
for previous to his intrusion there was an offshootof Jakh’s worship in 
the isolated sub-division of Dodra Kavvdr. There the local deity is also 
Jakh and till a few years ago a rogular exchange of visits took place 
between the namesakes and their bands of worshippers. Now the people 

• of KawJr deny that there has ever been affinity between the two but 
when haul pressed admit the bonds were broken when MahAsu entered 
into Janglik. They fear the Kashmir deity too much to run the risk 
of his invasion into their lonely valley, so they will neither take their 
god to any place within his sphere of influence nor allow the Janglik 
deity to come to them. The terrible Mahdsu, they opine, might fix 
himself to one or other of the deities and it is easier to keep him out 
than drive him off when once he comes. 

The superstitious terrors inspired by MaliSsu and the methods he 
pursues may bo illustrated by the following instanceAt one place 
the mere mention of Mahasu is anathema, for the village is the cardinal 
seat of Shalu’s worship, a deity with whom the GarhwSl god is wa»i H a 
bitter war, the cause of which will be explained anon. In the adjoining 
hamlet also stands a temple to the glory of the local ShAlu, and the 
brazen vessels, horns and rags hanging to its walls give testimony of 
the veneration extended to the god by former generations. But a 
sanctuary to Mahasu is near completion, so that in the near future the 
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devotions and offerings of the peasants will be divided between the rival 
claimants, although the family deity is likely for some time to come to 
get the major shave. The manner in which the interloper has gained a 
following and a shrine is typical. For some veare the curse of barrenness 
had fallen on the women, crops and herds. Few children had been born 
within the village whilst those the wives had given to their husbands 
before the curse descended had sickened suddenly and died. The seed 
sown on the terraced fields had failed to yield its increase, or if by chance 
the crops were good some heaven*sent calamity destroyed them ere they 
were garnered in the granaries. The sheep had ceased to lamb and the 
goats to bring forth young, nay even the stock the peasants owned was 
decimated by a strange disease. At night-fall they would shut their 
beasts safe in the lower storeys of their bouses, but in the morning when 
they went to tend them some half dozen would be either dead or dying 
deBpite the fact that on the previous evening they had all seemed 'well 
and healthy. At last a skilled diviner, to whom the lengthy story of 
misfortune was unfolded, was summoned to expound the meaning of 
these long continued omens of a demon's wrath. With head thrown 
back, fists tightly clenched and muscles rigid he kept on muttering the 
incantations of his art, until successive tremors passing through his 
frame showed that some god or demon had become incarnate in his 
person. Then in a loud voice he told his anxious listeners that unknown 
to them some object sacred to Mahdsu had come within the village 
boundaries and with it too had come the god, for Matrisu never quits 
possession of any article, however trifling 1 , once dedicated to his service. 
The oppression he had wrought upon the hamlet was but a means of signi- 
fving his arrival and until a fitting dwelling place was ready for his spirit, 
the inhabitants would fail to prosper in their ventures. Hence the half- 
built shrine above the village site Strangely enough the diviner in this 
instance, as in many others, was not connected with Mah&su's cult in any 
way and as the oracle was therefore free from interested motives it would 
seem that the general terror of Mahasu's name has obsessed the sooth¬ 
sayers as strongly as it has the people. 

In the adjacent village distant but a mile or so, a former generation 
had raised a temple to Mahasu, It stood close to the road and facing 
it upon a narrow strip of land, once cultivated but long since given over 
to the service of the god. Within the courtyard were planted several 
images each consisting of a thin block of wood, with the upper portion 
cut into the uncouth likeness of a face. These were supposed to repre¬ 
sent the five divine wazirs and a large pile of ashes heaped before the 
lowest proclaimed him as the fifth attendant, for ashes from the altars of 
his master or superiors are the only perquisites which come his way ; 
from which it would appear that, like their human counterparts, the 
under-waiters of the gods received but little. Mahasu had remained 
contented with his shrine for many years, following a course of righte¬ 
ous living* asi became a well-conducted deity, but of late he had grown 
restive, developing a tendency to vex his worshippers. Crops had been 
indifferent on the lands fob several seasons especially in the early harvest, 
a fact for which their northern aspect would afford sufficient explanation 
to - any but the superstitious natives of the hills. They, of course, assign** 
ed the failure of the harvests to a supernatural cause and to their cost 
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called in tBe inevitable divider v Mah^au, it then transpired, had nothing 
much vto say .against thp fashion of his temple/it was soundly built, 
fairly c<5am)cdiot^s a nr! comfortable enough inside ; indeed it was all a 
god could reasonably desire - .; if the site had only been selected with a 
little more'eon si deration. That was objectionable, for situated just above 
the public road it exposed bis Sanctuary tcfthe prying eyes of the passing 
stranger, a fatal drawback which any self-respecting deity would resent. 

Now a. little higher up there was a nicelyjoveiled piece of land promis¬ 
ing an ideal situation fof avsacred^ shrine. \’Y es > be meant the headman*8 
field, the one close io the village sife,'-.richly- manured twice yearly so as 
to yield two bounteous harvests If this were given to his service and a 
convenient sanctuary built thereon his present dwelling place would 
come in handy .for his chief wazxr , less sensitive, as became a servant, 
to the public gaze. Indeed- in this connection it was hardly suited to 
the dignity of a mighty god, that his first minister should be exposed to 
piercing cold in winter and burning heat in summer without some cover¬ 
ing for his head * and that was why the headman bad lately dedicated to 
the god one of his most fertile fields within whose limits for the future no 
man would ever turn a furrow or scatter seed. The villagers too were 
only waiting for the necessary timber to erect a new and better sanctuary, 
a further act of homage which they W$re vain enough tcf hope would keq\ 
Mahasu quiet for some time. They apparently ^had oWHooked the other V 
four w a sirs for whose comfort IveBh demands were certi;ip to arise and V 
as MahAsu never asks but of theHjest one mquld only hopd that he T^o^ild V 
cast his envious glance upon a field belonging, -to an owner rich, ‘enough 
to bear the loss. Shil is one of the earliest seats or'^orship\)f MahAsu 
in Basbahr in which State he gained a footing through the misplaced^ , 
credit of a miracle in which he played no part. Several hundred years ' " 
ago it happened that the ruler of GarhwaJ set out upon a pilgrimage to > 
the temple of HAikoti, a very ancient shrine situated on theright > 

of the Pabar. He was as yet without an heir, whilst Devf,:the prey¬ 
ing goddess, was and still is famous for healbowing progeny on thoS^ x ' 
who seek her aid. The Raja had giyen tilWdy notice^ of Wshroyal v -\ 
pleasure to the local ruler who had issued, orders to th^f^r^Xthe V> 
district and headmen of four adjacent wityages to make'aW necessary 
preparations for the comfort of so powerful'a prince. Eitbefc through 
carelessness or'contumacy they shirked thehn^uties and theit&ja wifh^ 
his suite suffered no little inconvenience \h 'obtaining the requisite 
supplies,—a fact which ought perhaps only to have added to the merit of ' 
the pilgrimage, The chief however did not take this, ^pious view and 
though he had no jurisdiction in the territory, thi& mattered little in 
the good old times when might was right, so after he had begged hie 
boon and paid his vows, he seized the satlilAr and headmen, carrying 
them with him to his capital. There he threw them into a gloomy 
dungeon, whose inky darkness knew no count of'day or night, to 
meditate in sadness on the ways of half-starved princes. Now in the 
dungeon there were ofchfer prisoners of State, natives of Garhw&l who 
owned Mahasu as their goa, and from their lips the foreign captives 
heard xna ny storids of bis mighty deeds. As the months passed by 
without a sign of succour from their own ancestral god or ruler the 
sailddr and his friends began to ponder on the wisdom of turning to 
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a nearer quarter for deliverance,. Accordingly, at last, they swore a 
Bolemn oath that if Mah&su would but free them from their bonds, they 
would forsake their ancient gods and cleave to him aloue. . By chance 
a few days later Devi vouchsafed an answer to the intercessions made by 
the prince before her altars, for to his favourite Ram an heir was born 
whose advent was received with feelings of delight throughout the 
State. A day was set aside for general rejoicing and on it by a common 
act of royal clemency all prisoners were released, the z ail dor and his 
friends amongst the rest, Miuclfnl of their oath, they ascribed their 
freedom to the mercy of Mahasu, not to the power of the goddess Devi 
to whom the merit actually belonged, and when thev journeyed to their 
homes they carried with them one of his many images. This they 
duly placed in a temple built to his honour at Sanadur, and in addition 
each introduced the ritual of MahUsu’s worship into his own particular 
hamlet. The zailddr on returning to his home at Sliil also told the 
people how a powerful deity had freed them from imprisonment and 
persuaded them to adopt his worship as an adjunct to the veneration 
paid to Shdln, their ancestral god. But neither he nor they accented 
Mahasu as other than a secondary deity and when a shrine was raised 
to him, it was placed outside the village^ site, upon a plot of land below 
the public road. For some years sacrifices were duly offered to the 
stranger god and his wants, but as the memory of his timely aid 
began’ to fade, the peasants showed a falling off in their devotions, 
offerings were but few and far between, his yearly festival was discon¬ 
tinued and his very dwelling place fell into disrepair. This culpable 
neglect remained unpunished for some time until once a cultivator's 
wife fell ill, manifesting every sign of demoniacal possession. In the 
middle of a sentence she lost all power of speech, her lips moved but no 
sound came forth and as- she straggled inarticulate a trembling seized 
upon her limbs. Then suddenly she fell prostrate in a swoon upon 
the oround, but almost at once leapt up again, her body still quivering 
and shaking as she gave utterance to fearsome shrieks which pierced 
the ears of” all who heard. Then as suddenly she regained her sanity, 
showing no symptom of her temporary madness. For several days she 
went about her duties iuthe house and fields as usual, but all at once the 
same wild frenzy came upon her, and moreover as she shrieked her cries 
were echoed by a woman in another quarter of the village who too became 
as one possessed. As before the mania of both was followed by a 
brief period of complete recovery, but on the next outburst the two 
were joined by yet a third and so the madness spread until at length 
some 'half a dozen women made the hills and valleys re-echo with 
their hideous crie 3 . Then it was deemed advisable to summon to then- aid 
a wise diviner who might, read the riddle of the seeming madness. 
Standing bareheaded in their midst, his frame racked by the paroxysms 
of divine possession, he told the people that Mahasu the terrible was 
angry, that his altars had remained so long neglected and his temple 
left to fall in ruins. If now they wished to check the mad contagion 
they must purchase expiation by raising a finer edifice, added to the 
sacrifice of many goats, both to the god and his wants. The price was 
promptly paid, so now womenfolk are free from evil spirits whilst a 
fairly modern sanctuary stands on the ruins of the ancient shrine. 
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But Mahasu still remains dissatisfied aail the reason of his dis¬ 
content is this ;—ShAiu, the hereditary god, dwells iu a lofty temple, 
built in the centre of the village by It former generation which had 
never even heard the name of -the great Mahfou. But the latter would 
evict the local deity and take possession of the shrine, founding his 
claim on the oath the erstwhile zaildar swore that if the god but freed 
him from the darkness of the dungeon he would forsake his oilier gods 
and follow him alone. Slidlu however is himself no weak-kneed godliug 
tb truckle to the self-assertion of any interloper from another land. He 
too commands a numerous following of pious devotees whose zeal is 
strengthened by a firm belief in the miraculous story of how he first 
revealed hi& godhead to their fathers. When in early summer the iron 
hand of winter has relaxed its rigors and the snows have melted on the 
lower passes it is the practice of the shepherds to drive their flocks up 
to the Alpine pastures. The owners of a group of hamlets collect 
their sheep and goats together in a central village, where they celebrate 
the massing of the flocks, before they speed the herdsmen on their journey 
to the dangerous heights where the dread K6li loves to dwell. It was 
after such a gathering held in dim ages long past the memory of living 
man that the nomad shepherds of Pandarasan pargana set out upon 
their wanderings. Marching by easy stages in the early morning and 
late afternoon, they gave their footsore beasts a welcome rest during 
the midday heat, whilst at night their'massive sheep-dogs crouching at 
the corners of the huddled square gave ready warning of the approach 
of man or leopard. Proceeding thus, they reached a level plateau, 
forming the truncated summit of a lofty mountain and tempted by the 
richness of the pasturage they resolved to make a halt until the luxuri¬ 
ant herbage should be exhausted. The sheep and goats were left to 
hrowse at will amongst the pastures whilst the men built for themselves 
rough shelters of piled-up stones for protection from the cold at night. 
That eveninu' the dogs were sent as umal to ring the straggling beasts, 
but a continued sound of barking soon warned the shepherds that some¬ 
thin^ was amiss. Fearing lest a panther had pounced down upon a 
straggler from the flocks they hastened to the spot, where on the edge 
of the plateau they saw a full-grown ram stretched calmly on the 
ground, indifferent to the onsets of the dogs which were rushing round 
him snarling and snapping in their vain attempts to move him. The 
men added their shouts and blows to the efforts of the dogs but all in 
vain, the ram still lay though transfixed. At length angered by the 
obstinacy of the beast one of the men drew his axe and slew it as it lay. 
Another bent down to lift the carcass from the ground, but as he raised 
it, there lay revealed two dazzling images of an unknown god, whilst 
from a stone close by a supernatural voice was heard. Ere they could 
grasp the smaller image it started moving of its own accord, slowly 
at first but gathering speed as it went until it reached the edge of the 
plateau down which it tumbled into a mountain torrent that bore it 
swiftly out of sight. The larger and finer idol still remained and this 
they carried to their halting place, first offering to the rock from which 
the mystic sound had rung the slaughtered ram, through whose inspired 
obstinacy the god had chosen to reveal his presence. At dawn the 
following morniug they set out towards their starting place, for not ,one 
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among them was skilled in the lore of heaven-sent) signs to read the 
secret of the omen. On arrival there the wondrous news spread quickly 
through the countryside and a gathering of peasants, larger even than 
that which had sped them on their way, assembled to hear from the 
shepherds* lips the oft-repeated tale and to see with their own eyes the 
precious image. A sooth-sayer toe was summoned from a neighbour- 
ing Village and be told them that the portent was propitious, for the god, 
who had revealed his presence to the lowly shepherds, would deign to live 
arndrjgst them guarding them and theirs from harm if only they would 
forthwith build a spacious and lofty temple in honour of hit coming. 
Willing hands soon raised the sacred edifice and on a happy day with the 
full ritual prescribed for installation of an idol the Brahmans placed the 
image in the upper storey of the temple. At the same time they gave 
the name of Shalu to the god, for in the language of the hills s/idl is the 
term used for the grand assemblage before the sheep and goats are driven 
to the Alpine pastures. This first temple to the glory of this god was 
built in the centre of the confederacy of villages, and though many 
local sanctuaries have been erected, as at Shii, this still remains the 
main seat of his worship. It is hither that the flocks converge each 
year, and as in the olden days, so now, a general gathering of the coun¬ 
tryside precedes the exodus to the upper mountains. From here too the 
shepherds take with them in their journey the hallowed emblem of their 
god, lent them each year from the temple treasury. This is a dm Iri¬ 
sh aped vessel, sealed at either end, containing sacred relics of the deity 
whilst round the outer surface a goodly number of rupees are nailed. 
Only the leader of the herdsmen is privileged to carry it, slung by 
chains across his shoulders, but when the camp is reached it u unslung 
and placed with reverence in the midst of folds and shepherds and then 
both man and beast can sleep in perfect safety secure from all chance 
of harm. At nightfall the shepherds worship the sacred symbol, and 
at certain stages in their wanderings they sacrifice a goat or ram of 
which by ancient right their headman takes a shoulder as his private 
portion. Moreover when the grazing ground is reached where stands 
the stone, the former dwelling of the god, a customary offering of 
one rupee is added to the accumulated tributes of past years. The 
recognition of Shalu as a„ pastoral deity is shown in yet another way, 
for when he goes on progress every other year amongst his subjects it is 
his privilege to claim a ram each day, and though his journeyings conti¬ 
nue fpr full three months he never asks in vain. With such old-time 
memories cementing in a common bond the interests of god and peasant 
it is not surprising that the villagers even of a secondary seat of Shalu's 
worship are loath to oust their deity from his ancestral shrine in favour 
of a stranger. And in the meantime Mahasu carries on a relentless 
warfare which has been raging now for some ten years, during which 
time the owners of the bouses which immediately adjoin the disputed 
sanctuary have experienced to their sorrow the power of His vengeance. 
Several families have vanished root and branch, others have been oppress¬ 
ed with sickness, whilst most have sunk into the direst poverty. A 
signal warning of the demon's wrath occurred some six or seven years 
ago. Almost next door to the shrine, perched on the edge of a precipi¬ 
tous slope, stood a building occupied by several humble cultivators, adhe- 
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Trents, like the other villagers, of Shdlu their ancestral god. ^ One mght, 
only a few days after the annual festival in honour of Mahdsu had been 
duly celebrated, the master of the house was ladling barley from his store- 
bin. His wife stood by his side holding open the bag of goat-skin into 
which the grain was being poured. A second man, a near relation, had 
just crossed the threshold of the outer door. Suddenly without a 
moment's warning the building started to slide slowly down the steep hill¬ 
side and before the inmates could make good their exit the roof collapsed 
pinning them beneath the beams and rafters. For a hundred yards or so 
they travelled with the ddbris, until a clump of pine trees arrested further 
motion. So noiselessly had the incident occurred that their neighbours 
did not know until the morning what had taken place : then, descending 
to the mass of ruins they bewailed the loss of friends or relatives* Bu£ 
as they wept a voice came from the heaped-up pile of wood and stone, pro¬ 
claiming the glad intelligence that one at least of the victims still sur¬ 
vived. Quickly the stones and beams were thrown aside and from be¬ 
neath them issued the men and women a little bruised but otherwise 
unhurt.. Mahasu however as though to demonstrate his powers over 
life and death had killed the household goats which were tethered in the 
lower storey of the building. 

The present zailddr % a lineal descendant of the perjurer who 
brought such catastrophes upon the hamlet, recounted this story of 
Mahdsu's € playing \ as he termed it and at the end in answer to a 
question maintained his firm allegiance to she cause of ShAlu. But, as 
an afterthought, he added with a chuckle, that as his house was in 
a lower portion of the village, the * playing 2 of the jealous god had 
so far affected neither him nor his. A survivor of the landslide was 
also present at the time and was asked whether he too would like the 
home of Shalu delivered over to his rival, so that henceforth the people 
of the quarter might live without the apprehension of impending evil. 
With a bold and sturdy spirit he answei-ed that Sh41u was the ancestral 
deity not to be renounced without good cause: if the god himself con¬ 
sented to deliver up his ancient sanctuary, then well and good, but other¬ 
wise be would remain faithful to the family god. Believing firmly as 
he did that Mahisu had toppled down his house, brought desolation or ex¬ 
tinction to many of his neighbours, and that the tyranny would not 
cease until the sacred dwelling-place was handed over, this simple rustic 
with his devotion to his ancient faith displayed a heroism worthy of a 
better cause. 


The latest incident in this battle of the g 
of a smaller shrine a year ago to house MaW 
blindly hoping that this fresh concession 
the mighty spirit for some little time. The 
but one issue. Mahasu’s victory is assured 
needs an unforeseen calamity to fall upon the 
accelerate an unconditional surrender. 


?ods had been the building 
i.sit's chief wasir, the people 
would appease the anger of 
quarrel can however have 
and in all likelihood it only 
zailddr or his family to 


The justice of this forecast is indicated by the histoi'y of a village a 
little further on. Here too one of the liberated headmen incurred guilt or 
earned merit by the introduction of Mahasu s cult, its entrance in the 
village being followed by a bitter feud with the native deity. This was 

QQ 
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N£geshar, lord of serpents, who at the outset warned his worshippers 
that they, would find it difficult to serve two masters with equal loyalty 
to both, bidding them beware lest- the new divinity should prove a 
greater tyrant than the old. And so the sequel proved for the villagers, 
less stiffnecked than their neighbours, the followers of ShAlu, had not 
the courage to hold out against a series of misfortunes succeeding 
one upon another in all of which Mah&su’s hand was clearly visible. So 
since several generations Nageshar had been termed the family god only 
by courtesy, whilst the real worship of the village has centred round the 
shrine of the invader. The ancient temple stood dilapidated and forlorn, 
the single offering of a metal pot nailed on its roof and long since 
blackened by exposure to the rains of many summers, only adding to its 
desolation. The buildings raised to the glory of Mahisu, on the other 
hand, filled up a portion of the village green and the neat group of 
arbours, granaries and smaller shrines which clustered round the main 
pagoda testified alike to the number of his votaries and the frequent calls 
on their devotion. Even the walls and gables of the newest shrine—-erected 
for a minor minister some dozen 3 ears ago to check a cholera epidemic— 
were covered with the horns of sacrificial victims and other votive 
offerings. f llius if Mahdsu had so far refrained from seizing on the 
temple of his rival the only reason was because he would not deign to 
grace a dwelling fallen to such low estate. Indeed the people said that 
the two were now the best of friends and this perhaps was so, for Mahdsu 
could afford to be magnanimous towards a foe completely crushed and 
beaten. ^ They denied also that the goddess Devi had played any park 
in rescuing their ancestors. Though the RAjd of Garhwal, they said, had 
come to seek an heir, it wa 3 not at the shrifie of Devi that he sought him, 
but from the hands of the ruler of Bashahr For his only son had led 
some months before an army into Bashahr to join the local forces 
against the common foe from Kulu. The youth had rerished honourably 
in battle, but his father in his frantic grief would not listen to the truth 
and insisted that the people of Bashahr were concealing him for their 
own ends. And so he took away the zailddt and his comrades to hold 
as hostages and oast them into prison, binding them first with iron 
fetters, But Mahasu in answer to their prayers broke their chains 
asunder and burst aside the dungeon doors so that they escaped again to 
their own country. However this may be, the peasants of this-hamlet 
were eloquent in praise of their imported god, protesting that he was 
the mildest mannered of all divinities, provided always that his modest 
demands were promptly met, for he was slow to brook delay and ever 
ready to accept the challenge of an opposition were it human or divine. 
Nor, in truth, is he without the grace of saving virtues for he cannot 
tolerate a thief nor yet a tale-bearer, and sets his face against the pray¬ 
ers and offerings of those of evil livelihood. 

In the month of Bhadon each year the fourth day of the light half 
of the moon is set aside in honour of tho god Early in the morning 
the temple priests carry the images and vessels hallowed in his service to 
a neighbouring stream or fountain where they bathe them reverently 
according to their ancient rites. Wrapped in folds of cloth the images 
are carried on the shoulders of the Brahmans and so seoured against 
contamination from the vulgar gaze. The company of worshippers 
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watch the proceedings from a distance, for if they ventured near a curse 
would fall upon them. The rites completed, the images and vessels are 
conveyed in similar fashion to the temple and are placed in par da except 
one small image which is set upon the ear. and left all day within the 
courtyard where the subsequent, ceremonies occur. At night time it 
too is put inside the shrine safe from the hands of sacrilegious, revellers. 
A high straight pole, cut usually from the blue pine tree, is planted 
firmly in the ground and bears a flag in honour of the deity. Another 
pole, shorter and thicker, cut off at the junction of many branohes is 
also driven in the earth. The forking branches are lopped at a distance 
of several feet from the parent stem whilst in between them rough slabs 
of slate are placed so that the whole forms an effective brazier. At the 
approach of nightfall a ram and goat provided by the general communi¬ 
ty are sacrificed, the first beside the brazier, whilst the latter is led in¬ 
side the shrine, for a goat is deemed a nobler offering than a ram. . "But 
the victim is not actually despatched before the altar, for the family of 
Mah&su has a strong aversion to the sight of blood, so after the god has 
signified acceptance of the offering through the trembling of the beast 
it is led outside again and slaughtered in the courtyard. When darkness 
falls the worshippers of either sex, with lighted torches in their hands, 
dance for some little time around the brazier on which they later fling 
the blazing faggots. All through the night the fire is fed by branches 
of the pine tree which flash the flaming message of Mah Isa's fame 
throughout the chain of villages which own his sway across the valleys 
and along the hills, whilst the men and women spend the night in 
merrymaking, joining together in their rustic dances and time-honoured 
songs. At intervals, as the unceasing rhythmic dance circles around the 
fire, a villager drops from the group and manifests the well-known signs 
of supernatural possession. Then he must make an offering of a sweet¬ 
ened cake of wheaten flour, with a little butter to the god's wazir or, if 
well-to-do, must sacrifice a goat or ram. Sometimes.a votary, snatching a 
burning torch from the fire, clasps it tightly to his breast, but. if his 
hands are injured in the process, he is proved a low. impostor and the 
slighted god exacts a fine of several annas and a kid. Also if many 
villagers become inspired there is a murmur that divine possession is 
growing cheap, implying that the would-be incarnations of the deity are 
simulating ecstatic frenzy. The general riot is heightened by a plentiful 
supply of home-brewed spirits, but the women do not drink nor is 
debauchery looked upon with favour. No one who tastes intoxicating 
liquor is allowed within the temple, and the priests who abstain them* 
selves keep watch upon the portal. But when the revelry is at its zenith 
it sometimes happens that, despite their care, the drunken worshippers 
cluster around the porch and some fall helplessly across the threshold. 
Then the god inflicts upon the culprits the penalties imposed on mere 
pretenders to divine afflatus. At the break of dawn such of the merry¬ 
makers as are well enough to eat enjoy a common feast for which each 
house provides a pound of wheaten flour and half a pound of oil. This 
ends the ceremonies and Mah&su is left in quiet for another year to- 
prosecute his silent schemes by which he hopes to forge a few more 
links in the ever-lengthening chain that binds his worshippers in bonds 
of superstitious dread. 
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Shiva as whistler . 


SM/iu Sfndhu Bir is the whistling god,* whose cult is found 

ia Jammu, in the Kangra hills, and in the Jaswan Dun of Hoshiftrpur, 
and whose whistling sound announces his approach. Smdhii is appa¬ 
rently an incarnation of Shiva conceived of as. the storm-wind in the 
hills, and there may be some connection between this cult and the Jogi s 
whistle which is worn as denoting an attribute of the god. Smdhu is 

generally regarded as a malignant deity, causing madness and burning 

houses, steal ing crops and otherwise immoral. But he is only supposed 
to burn down the houses of those with whom he is displeased, and the 
corn, milk, nH etc. stolen by him is said to be given to his special 
worshippers. ' He can, however, be mastered by charms repeated at 
suitable places for 21 days. On the 21st he will appear after whistling 
to announce his approach, and sometimes with a whistling noise through 
his limbs, and ask why he was called. Ho should then be told to come 
when sent for and do whatever he is bidden. On the 22ml day a ram 
should be taken to the place of his manifestation and presented to him 
as his steed. 

In places where the houses are liable to sudden conflagrations the 
people who come to beg in Sfndhu's name are much dreaded and if 
they sav they belong to his shrine they are handsomely rewarded. 
He is popularly believed to assume the form of a Gaddi, with a long 
beard, whence he is called Danila, and carrying a long' basket (hro) 
on his back, whence be is Kiromila. But he has several other titles : 
such as Lobe or Lohdn Pal, ‘Lord of metals/ Sanghm Pal or Lord 
of Chains ' and Bliumi Pal or ‘ Lord of the Earth. - In the form 
of invocation recorded in Kangra we find him addressed as grandson 
of Near Hfr, Ckatarpdl, Lohpdl, Agripal, Sangalpal, Dakar pal 
(‘He of the potsherds'), daughter's son of Bhumpal, son of 
Mother Kunthardi and brother of Puma. And the invocation ends 
with the words : ‘ Let ^he voice of Mahddeo work'. 

Smdku's principal shrine is at Basoli in Jammu ter tilery, but be 
has smaller ones at Dhdr and Bhangdri in Gurddspur and at Gungtha 
in Kdngra. Most Hindu cultivators m these parts have a lively 
faith in the Bir, and offer him a Jcatdlv of halm as sweetmeat at each 
harvest. Not only can lie be invoked for aid, but he can also be 
directed bv any one who has mastered bis charms to cohabit with 
any woman, she thinking she is in a dream Whenever a woman or 
a house or a man is declared by a logi, looally called chela, to be 
possessed by the Bfr, offerings of kardhi, a ram or lie-goat should be 
made to him to avert illness. Those who have mastered his charms 
can also use him to oppress an enemy at will. 

A very interesting feature of Sindbu's mythology is his associa¬ 
tion with the pairs of goddesses, Rari and Bran", said to he worshipped 
in Chamba, Audld and Sandld, two hill goddesses, the exact-locality 
nf whose cult is unknown, and Chdhri and Clihatrdhri, also said to 
be worshipped in Chamba. The duality of these, three pairs--of god-. 

ilu the Kangra District -lintfh or sindhi =.a whistle, cf. Hindi sifi-. Kingra ; 

l°Sol’/ofSMH B(r,Ind. Ant., 1909, p. 295 . Loi, pi .loUn, is #1(0-' 
metal, not iron. Sfndlia is said to have a chain (sangal)' always with him, and *0 hm 
Votaries also keep one at homo, 4 
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desses recalls that of the two Bibis, wives of the Mf&n, whose cult is 
prevalent in the Hoshi£rpur District-. Bharmdni, a goddess of Barmaur 
in CMmba, is also said to dance with Simlhu. 1 

Bhairon or Bhairava, the terrible one, is a deity whose personality 
it is a little difficult to grasp. He is in the orthodox mythology the 
same as Shiva ; Bhairon or Bhaivav being one of the many names of 
that deity. But he appears also as the attendant of Kali, and as such is 
said to be specially worshipped by Sikh watermen. At Ben&res his 
staff is reverenced as au anti-type of that earthly deity, the Kotw&l. 
More commonly he is represented as an inferior deity, a stout black 
figure, with a bottle of wine in his hand, whose shrine is to be found in 
almost every big town. - He is an evil spirit, and his ^followers drink 
wine and eat meat. One sect of faqirs, akin to the Jogis, is specially 
addicted to his service ; they besmear themselves with red powder and 
oil and go about the bazars, begging and singing the praises of Bhairon, 
with bells or gongs hung about their Loins and striking themselves with 
whips. They are found mainly in large towns, and are not celi¬ 
bates. Their chief place of pilgrimage is Girnar-parbafc in Kathi&w6r, 
and the books which teach the worship o l Bhairon are the Bfiairavashlak 
and the BJiairava-sUttar. That very old temple—the Bkairon-k£-stkan— 
near Icchra, in the suburbs of Lahore, is so named from a quaint legend 
regarding Bhairon, connected with its foundation. In the old days the 
•Dhinwar girls of the Riwari tahsil used to be married to the god at 
Baododa, but they always died soon afterwards and the custom has been 
dropped. As a village deity Bhairon appears in several forms, Kal 
Bhairon, who frightens death, Shut Bhairon, who drives away evil spirits, 
Bhatak Bhairon, or the Child Bhairon, Lath Bhairon, or Bhairon with 
the club, and Nand Bhairon. Outside a temple of Shiv at Thanesar is 
a picture of Kal Bhairon. 2 He is black and holds a decapitated head in 
one hand. 3 In the eastern Punjab he appears as Khetrpal, the protector 
of fields, under which name he is worshipped with sweets, milk etc. 
When a man has built a house and begins to occupy it, ho should worship 
Khetrpal, who is considered to bo the owner of the soil, the ground land¬ 
lord in fact, and who drives away the evil spirits that are in it. He is 
also worshipped at. weddings. Sometimes the Khetrpal is said to be an 
inhabitant of the piped tree and to him women do worship when their 
babies are ill. Sometimes again he is considered to be the same as 
Shesh Nag, the serpent king. In Ferozepur he is known as Khetrpdl, 
blit his cult is probably more widely spread than the small num¬ 
bers of his worshippers returned would appear to indicate, for in Gur- 
dliptir the Hindu K&til Rajputs are said to consult Brahmans as 
to the auspicious time for reaping, and before the work is begun 5 

1 This goddess is said to have a temple* in Bhat or Bhutan also. Sfndbu is described 
as well-known and worshipped in LMiul and to affect mountainous regions generally. 

3 This picture is faced by one of Hanumdn whose shrine is sometimes connected withona 
of Bhairon. ^Sometimes too a shrine of Cfuga will be found with a shrine to Gorakndth on 
J one side and connected shrines to Hanumdn and Bhairon on the other. 

3 East of the Jumna Kal Bhairon is worshipped to a considerable extent, offerings *of 
intoxicating liquor being made at his shrine by his votaries who consume it themselves, 
VaiiTmavas, some of whom also offer to him, do not however offer him liquor but moles and 
, milk. 
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or 7 loaves of bread, a pitcher of water, and a small quantity of the 
crop are set aside in Khetrpil'e name. In Chamba too Kketrp&l is 
the god of the soil, and before ploughing he is propitiated to secure 
a bountiful harvest, especially when new ground or tract which has lain 
fallow is broken up. A sheep or goat may be offered or incense 
is burnt. In the centre and west Bbairon is almost invariably known as 
Bhairon Jati, or Bbairon the chaste, and is represented as the messenger 
of Sakhi SarwaT. 

9 

The Cult of Devi. 

Closely connected with the worship of Sliiv, and far more widely 
spread, is that of his consort, Devi. This goddess goes by many 
names, -DurgA, Kali, Gauri, Asuri, Parbati, Kalka, Maliesrf, Bhiwani, 
Asht-bhoji, and numberless others. According to the Hindu Shdstras, 
there are nine crores of DurgAs, each with her separate name. The 
humbler divinities, Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, Masani and other 
goddesses of disease, are but manifestations of the same goddess. She 
is called MabAdevi, the great goddess, MahArani, the great queen, and 
Devi MAi or Devi MAtA, the goddess-mother She is known, frpm the 
places of lier temples, as JawAlaji, Mansa Devi, Chintparm, NAina 
Devi, and the like. 1 In Kangra alone there are numerous local Devis, 
and 360 of them assembled together at the founding of the Kangra 
temple. 

Devi is a popular object of veneration all over the Province, but 
her worship is most in vogue and most diversified in AmbAla, HoshiAr- 
pur and Kangra, The celebrated shrines of Devi are for the most part 
in those districts. At MansA Devi, near ManimAjra, in the AmbAla 
district, a huge fair is heid twice a year, in spring and autumn, in her 
honour. 

Mansa Devi, sister of Shesh Nag, counteracts the venom of snakes. 
She is also called Jagadgauri, the world's beauty 2 , Nitya and Hadama- 
vati. Her shrine is at Mani Majra west of Kalka. With Sayyid 
Bhura, whose shrine is at BAri in Raifchal, she shares the honour of 
being the patron of thieves in the eastern Punjab, but it is at his shrine 
alone that a share of the booty appears to be offered. 8 

At Budhera in Gurgaon at the temple of Mansa Devi 4 a fair is 
held twice a year, on Chet mdi 7th or Asauj sndi 7th, This temple is 
about 125 years old. It is two yards square and the roof is domed. 
Prom the dome projects an iron bar from which hangs a dhafa or 
small flag. Of the 4 images, of the goddess, two are of brass and two 
of marble, each about .-n^ths of a yard high, They stand in a niche 
facing the entrance. 

1 Or rather, her cult names are used as place names. 

■ One of Devi's ten incarnations,, aasamed to receive the thanks of gods and men for 
the delivarence she had wrought. 

8 8.0,U. 'VIII, pp. 208, 277 and 206. Bhura is a title of Shiva, 

4 da ns a in Hindi means the desire or object of the heart. 
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At Chintpurm, in H oshiArpur, there are three fairs in the year, and 
the pujAris make large profits at the shrine A large fair is held in 
Chet at Dharmpur in HoriviArpur, and NainA Devi, in BilAspur State, 
on the borders of the same district, is also a favourite place of pilgrim¬ 
age. At Kangra is the renowned shrine of Bejisan Devi, which 
Mahmud of Ghazni and Ffroz Tughlak plundered in days gone by, and 
which is still one of the most famous in India. And at Jawalamukhi, 
in KAngra, is another and equally famous temple, where jets of gas 
proceeding* from the ground are kept ever burning, and the crowds of 
pilgrims provide a livelihood for * a profligate miscellany of attendant 
GosAins and Bhojkis. 9 

Jawalamubhi .—This Devi is the chief object of worship to the 
TelrAja or TelirAja faprs who appear to be found chiefly in the United 
Provinces. The sect was founded by Man Chandra, RAja of Kangra. 
He was attacked by leprosy, so the 1 )evi bade him turn ascetic and beg 
from Hindu women whose sons and husbands were living a little oil to 
rub on his clothes and body. By so doing he expiated the sins of a 
former existence, and was cured in 12 years. He retired to KAngra and 
founded the order, Sri Chandra, a Brahman, being his first disciple. 
Initiation consists in paying a fee of Rs 5, or a multiple of that sum, 
and feeding the brethren. The novice t hen sips some sherbet upon 
which the gurA has breathed. Some of TelrAjas are Sikhs, others Hindus, 
but Deri JawAlamukhi is their principal deity. They beg oil from Hindu 
women who hnve only one son and put the oil on their clothes. When 
dead they are cremated. Some marry, others do not, and the only out¬ 
ward sign of the sect is that their clothes and bodies are smeared with 
oil. 1 

‘ Devi is worshipped under various other names in KAngra, e.g. as 
JaniAri 2 in Saralohi, BilAsa* in BilAspur, Bharari 4 in SiAl, ’ Jalpa 6 in 
JawAli, BAla Sundari 6 in Harsar, Bagla Mukhi at Nak handy and 
Kotla 8 and Chamda at Kotla and elsewhere. It is impossible to reduce 
to rule anything connected with these temples. The priest is usually 

1 W. Crooke, N. I. N. Q., V., § 247. The Ksnksr&n (literally gravel or pebbles) fair 
is held in MAler Ivo$la on Asauj rudi 9th. When pilgrims set for Jawalamnkhi to nalce 
the promised offerings, people accompany them on foot without shoes, s> that pebbles mav 
be trodden by their naked feet. 

3 From Janl4ra village or ‘from certain bushes which grew near by.’ This temple 
was founded by KAja Tej Chand some 400 years ago. It is managed by a Bhojki, P 

3 Founded by BajA Dalip Singh in S. 1726. 

4 'Founded by Fauja Wazfr 200 years ago. Devi directed him to enshrine in it ' 8U v 

stone on which people sharpened axes/ * 

5 Founded by a EAnf of Raj A Shamsher Singh of - Oder in S. 1458. 

a The story is that R&jd Hari Chand of Hole* ouce when out hunting near Harsar 
fell into a well. The goddess directed him to build her a temple on the spot but he refused 
to do so as it was in foreign territory. This enraged the Devi and she prepared to punish 
him, caused him to fall into the well. In it again he remained 13 days worshipping the 
Devf and making vows to her. By chance some merchants passed by and one of them 
being thirsty went to the well and finding the HAja pulled him out. He then built a 
temple here to Devi B£l& Sundari. It is said that the merchants also settled here The 
Devf is only worshipped by the chiefs of v^oler 

-r FouniM by B4j« 'H,.ri 0hud ot Qoler ia 168* S. With this are connected 
the shrines of Shiva and Chatarbhuj. 

8 Founded by a Khatri of Amritsar in 1943 S. 
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a Brahman 1 hut may be a Jogi or a SanUsi. They may contain a 
single image or a number of images, varying in size and material. The 
ritual is equally diversified. For instance Devi Bharfiri is only worship¬ 
ed on the Baisakhi, and on that day only is bhog offered and the lamp lit 
As a rule the lamp is lit morning and evening or at least once a day. 
Bhog may be offered only once a day, but is generally offered twice. It 
is very varied. For instance Bala Sundari gets flowers in the morning 
and sweets &c. in the evening, but to Jalpd are offered rice and dal at 
morn and fruit at eve, and to Bagld Mukhi the morning bhog is offered 
after the images have been washed and in the evening patdshas and 
gram after the drti. 

Devi is usually regarded as an activity of a god, but at Lagpata is 
a temple to Kaniya Devi the virgin goddess, whose fair is. held on flth 
Hfir. Her Brahman puj'dri is a Bhojki and bhog is only offered and a 
lamp lit in the evening. 

Other temples to Devi in Kdngra are :— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Place, 

Ptijdri. 

Dates of fairB, 

Ritual offerings &c. 

H&ri Peri in Bagroli, 

1 

Gosdfn* got Aftari 

In Chet daring the 

The temple contains a 

NlSrpuT Tali si 1, 

Kift Ms Dev of Gayli 
Gaznavi had 4 sous 
and a daughter. Raj A. 
Bhum Asar aslced him 
for his daughter’s hard 
which lie refueed, 
thinking it was not 
safe to marry a girl to 
a demon. So he aban¬ 
doned his country and 
came here with his 

||I 

naurdtra. 

carving of an 8*sidet\ 
figure on stone. Con- 
netted with it are 
temples of the Tha- 
kurs and a tomb at 
which worship is 
performed simulta- 
neoufdy. These 

shrines contain stone 
pin4U called itf&r- 
•singh. 

children. His daughter 
asked him to build her 
a temple so this one 
wap built by one of 
her brothers and she 
turned herself into 

, 



stone. It was founded 



> v v 

J>y R£j£ Gadi Raj in 
the DuwApur Yuga 




some 5000 years ago. 





i Some of the Brahman gots mentione 1 in the accounts received do not appear in any 

list of Brahman gott in the notes furnished on that caste, E.g. Biliaa Den’s pdjdri is 
described m a Brahman of the Chhapal Balmfk got. 
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Place. 


Devf Thai 
f eternal *) 4 


(fr. atdl, 


Pujdri, 


The mandir of Bhagwati 
KirpaSuudri in Bir is 
said to have been 
founded by a Raja of 
Bangahal. 

Tl:e mandir of Cbamun- 
dri Devi in Jadragat. 


Brahman ,got Mitto, 
gotar Koehal. 
The II groups of 
pujdri take it in 
turn to manage 
the affaire of the 
temple. 4 

An Osti Chnndi&l 
Brahman. 


A Bhojki Brahman, 
caste Balutu and 
got Gautam. 


Dates of fairs. 


Bais&kh 8th 


The 3 days after 
the Holi in Ph4- 
gan. 


On the Shivr^tri 
the people gain a 
sight of the god¬ 
dess who is said to 
have killed the 
demons Cband 
and Mund, 


The mandir of M ata Devil 
BajarShuriat Kangya 
Once Brahma with 
other gods went to do 
homage to this god¬ 
dess. Their example 
was followed by other 
gods but they could 
not gain access lo tho 
Devi. So they resort¬ 
ed to Brahma who 
founded this temple 
where tie goddess was 
enshrined. Many ad¬ 
ditions were made to 
it by rich votaries and 
Rani Chand Kaur, 
widow of Khayak 
Singh,“gilded the dome 
etc. 


Bhojki Brahmans, 
whoso casies and 
got8 are :— 

■ 

Cast*. Got. 


Chiliian. 

Postu. 

Pat ! .ara<*h 

Maeingan 

HftddKysil 

Karbk&r- 

klite. 

J agian 
Hatursu. 


M ark a u da 
Bh&rdn- 

K6sa b. 

Bhdrda- 

wdj. 

Rasab 

Bids. 

K&aab. 

K*sab. 


A great fair during 
the vauratrds in 
Chet and Asauj. 


4 


Ritual, offerings &c. 


Parshdd or pdri in 
the miming and bhdt 
(boiled rice) in the 
evening. 


No b h og. 


The temple contains an 
image of the Devi 
engraved on a slab, 6 
spans long and 8 
broad. On it are 
also engraved images 
of Mauthnsur and 
Rakafc Bij. The 
Chandial and Gokhar 
Brahmans revere the 
goddess as their 
family deity and per¬ 
form the janeo cere¬ 
mony here. Five 
ewett babru (cakes) 
in the morning and 
fried gram in the 
evening form the 
hhog. SandMir^e r- 
milliou) is also offered 
monthly. 

Worship is perform¬ 
ed twice a day, morn¬ 
ing and evening. 
Milk, fruits, sweet¬ 
meats, rice Ac. form 
the bhog which is 
offered five times a 
day. 
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The following mandirs are connected with this :— 

• ’ ' - % 

Laukra, Ganc^h,NDh’i.rm-Raj s >Bh*iir<fci, Sher, Yogni, Lachmi, Guru 

O _ x- VT L „ 1 * .. \ /i I \ 1. . .-v.. 1).. ,kQ Ki4t>v T f aisIio V It" a 1 < i 


P41, Tara Yogni, Barai, Sundar San Chakar, Yag Yup, Cbaran Padka 
aDd a dharmsdla, ’ * 


Place. 


The matt dir of Jatnnti 
Devi at Xandrol stands 
on a h ig h ridge South 
of the *lC4ng ra fort. 
The meaning of the 
name is that the Devi 
kill, d all the rdkshas- 
as which used to vex 
the gods, so in return 
thej worshipped her. 

Tho mandir of Ambits 
Devi in the K&ngju 
fort dates from the 
times of tho Pandavas, 
This Devi is the 
family deity of the 
Ka^och f amily. 

Anjani DevPs temple at 
Ghi&na KAttn. This 
Devi was a daughter 
of Gautara who, for 
unknown reasons, 
caused her to bear a 
sou during her virgiu- 
ity, whereupon she 
abandoned her homo 
and came liere for 
devotion in seclusion. 
The tern pi o was 
founded by J&madar 
Khushhal Singh of 
Lahore iu 8, 1899. 


Mandir Sitlu IVI&h&dev 
in T £ka Basdi. 


The mandir of 
Devi in P&lampur. 


Sftla 


Pujdri. 


A Bramao, Bhojki, 
got JBhardw&j. 


Dates of fairs. 


None, but people 
come to see the 
image on the 
Shivr&tri. 


Brahman, casto j None 
Baiial, got Sandal. 


vm\ 


Jeth 20th 


Ritual, bfferings &c. 


Tho Brahmans and 
Rajputs in tho neigh* 
hour hood adore the 
Devi as their family 
deity. Worship is 
performed morning 
and evening. Bhog 
of latfifit or pe?a is 
offered. 


The usages of bhog 
and lighting a lamp 
have ceased. 


Tho temple contains a 
stone slab on which 
are engraved images 
of Anjani and the 
hoof marks of the 
cows which gave ter 
milk. Behind it are 
3 baolis or springs 
formed by her mi¬ 
raculous power. Wor¬ 
ship is performed 
moruing and even¬ 
ing. Milk in the 
morning, rice at 
neon, and fried gram 
in the evening form 
the Ihog. A sacred 
lamp is lit daily. 


A Oiri Gosdtn, got j None 
Atlas. 


Bhojki 


Each Tuesday 
Jeth and 


,, It contains a pintfi of 
Shiva, one span high. 

The temple contains a 
stone ‘ pintfi of the 
goddess. No bhog 
is offered. 
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Place. 


, Mnndir of Devi 
Stirwa. 


The wandir of Bhsddar 
Kal5 >r Kalk'a Devfst 
Samfrpur. Its found¬ 
ation is ascribed io 
Ptuiami Gurkha, 


Dholi Devf in Dabatm In 
Nurpur. 600 years' 
ago Dholi :r .Rajp’tit 
girl, wan being com¬ 
pelled to mar 7 but 
she dec lined. When 
pressed she disappeared 
under grjuud on this 
spot. 




Dates of fairs* Ritual, offerings &c> 


Brahman caste 
Gadut re. qot 
Basishf/ 


A Gir Oos^fn. He 
is not celibate, 
bat succession is 
governed bv spiri¬ 
tual relationship 
though a son is 
also entitled to a 
fixed share in the 
offerings. 

Atari Go*am 


Chot 12th. For¬ 
merly it nsed t) I 
last from 24th 1 
Bhadon to 1st I 
Asauj nnd towards, 
its close people j 
used to throw i 
stones at one an- • 
other, to prevent \ 
cholera breaking 
oit. 

tf 4r 9th 


The temple contains 
a huge black stone 4 
cubits high and 20 
in circumference, 
having a figive of 
Devi carved on it 
and a trident painted 
with vandhur. Bread 
is offered as bhog in 
the evening. 

The pu?drt lives on 
alms end performs 
worship morning and 
evening, Rice in the 
mornings and bread 
in the evening form 
the bhog. 


Bhog U offered in the 
morning, drti is per¬ 
formed and a lamp 
lighted every even¬ 
ing. The carving 
of the Devf, placed 
against a wall in the 
temple, is 2 ft. high. 
An image of Shiva 
4 ft. high stands 
near it. 


The shrines of Devi in other districts have seldom more than a 
very local reputation; the most famous, perhaps are the Bhaddar Kdli 
temple at Niazbeg near Lahore, the JogmSya temple in Multan, where 
offering’s are made and lamps lit on the 1st and 8tli of every month, 
and the old Jognriya temple at the Mahrauli where the Hindus of Delhi 
hold their yearly festival of fans, the/ Parfkha mefi 

There are, however, temples to various Devis scattered over the 
eastern districts and other parts of the province. Often associated 
with other culls the most important of these Devis are Saraswati at 
Pehowa, Hhiwdni at Thanesar, VIansa Devi in Gurgdon, Jhandka in 
Dei a Ismail Khan and others :— 

The most important old temples in Pehowa are those of Devi 
Saraswati, SwdmhKdrttika and Pritliivishwara Mahddeva:— 

1* The two fairs at SaraswatPs temple are held on Chet 1st, 
ehatnr/lfshi Krt&hnnpaksha, Kdrtika s/iuklapaksha and purmmasi . It is 
named after the daughter of Brahma and the stream on which it 
stands. ‘When the Swdmi Vishvdmitra in-his jealousy of Swami 
Vasishtha invited Oghawati Saraswati to bring his rival to him the 
goddess carried the land on which Vasishtha sat to his abode, but 
divining his intention she bore the sage back again. Thereupon Vish- 
vdmitra cursed the stream, that her water should be turned into blood 
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and be no longer worthy of life. But Vasishtba invited all the gods f 
and drew into the stream water from the Arana uadi When, the gods-, 
assembled the sthdpan of the goddess was first set up and the temple found * ‘ 
ed on the 14 th of Chaitra. The junction with the Aruna was effected 
on the same date, and since then the water of the Saraswati became 
amrit , and the blood, which was food for evil spirits, was purged away. 

The confluence of the two streams removes all sins and a pikMdna at 
the Kund purifies even the nnhdeha form. Hence the chatnrdashi in 
Chaitra is also called Pishftcba-Moeham, And a piudodahakarma oh that ' 

date at the temple and stream • according to Hindu belief releases the 
souls oipitra* from Pretayoni and gives them moh'h. or emancipation. 
Tho fair has been held on that date every year in commemoration of 
the event. The second fair lasts 5 days in Ktixltik from the ekddshi 
to the puranmtisi. It is held in the Krittika nakshatra puranmdsi 
and to bathe in the Saraswati in that period gives health, wealth, pros¬ 
perity and birth of children. It is impossible to guess the-temple’s 
age. The building is a small one and only contains an image of 
Saraswati riding on a swan and made of Makrana stone. The officiat¬ 
ing Brahmans are Gaurs of the Kanaujia got. 

2. The temple of K4rttikeya is visited on the puranmdsi in Kart tile. 

It contains his image but is dedicated to KArta Skanda, the god of 
war, and was founded when the Malribharata was about to begin. The 
image of Karttikeya has 6 faces as that god was named after his 6 nurses 
who form the stars of the Krittika asterism, the Pleiades, and is mount¬ 
ed on a peacock. 1 Vermilion and oil arc invariably offered as accep¬ 
table to the god. Twai lamps are kept burning continually. 

3. No fair is held at the temple of Pritki wish warn Mahddeva 
who is also called Prithudakeshwara, ‘ lord of Prithudaka * or Pehowa. 
Prithiwiehwara means ‘ lord of the earth \ The temple was founded 
by the Mahrattas during their ascendancy, and it is also said to have 
been repaired by one Kripalupuri Svydmi about 100 years ago. Over 
the building is a large dome and its interior is 6 yards square. It 
contains a stone image of Mahitdeva about 2 feet high. A sddku 
pnjtiri, who is a fianyusi, is appointed and kept by the panohdyat of 
Brahmans and is removable at their will. The Brahmans also do puja. 

At the Bhawdni Dwara at Thdnesar the Devi's image is seated in 
a small building in the precincts of the main temple. It is 8 fingers 
high. Small images of Kali and Bhairon (Bhairav) also serve to 
decorate the temple. 

At, Pari Devi’s temple in fianpuri in Gurgaon a fair is held on 
the 6th sudi of Chet and Asauj. The offerings are estimated at, 
Rs. 400 a year. Nearly 90 years ago one Jawala of Fatehabad built 
the temple but the precise date of the year is not known. A chirdgli 
fed with ojn is lit twice a day during Chet and on each atifami a. 
virgin girl is fed with ka rah or confection prepared for the occasion. 
When a goat is offered to the mandir, the pujdri paints its forehead 
with sandTiur and turns it loose. It is generally taken by the sweepers 

1 The story goes that Kfirtiikoya on being deprived of the leadership of the deota* 
tore all the flesh from his body leaving only tho bones. But the image does net appear 
to depict this. There are said to he really two images, ope of stone, the other of wood. 
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of the village. The idols are of marble, ono being 27 inches long and 
the other 18. The former is mounted on a lion. The administration 
vests in a Gaur Brahinan who offers bfiog and lights a lamp twice a day, 
morning and evening. 

In Kohctt Devi has her abode on more than one peak. Thus 
Hukinan Devi occupies a peak in Sbakkardarra which is visited by 
Hindus at the Bais&khi. 1 Chuka Mai is the highest peak on Shinghar, 
and Hindus, from afar visit it on the numdtas and asliUmi. Khumari 
Devi is found in the village of that name and Asa Devi in Nar. 
Muhammadans also visit this village and call it zidrat Okhla. 

The classical myths of Devi are very numerous and divergent. As 
Saraswati she is the goddess of learning, wife of Brahma in the later 
mythology, and personified in the river Saraswati in KarnAl which 
was to the early Hindus what the Ganges is to their descendants. 2 As a 
destructress she is KfUi, 3 as genetrix she is symbolised by the yoni, as 
a type of beauty she is Uma, and as a malignant being Durga But 
she is also Sati, 'the faithful ’ spouse, AmbikA, Gauri, Bhawani and 
Ttira. As the wife of Shiva she is Parvati, ‘ she of the hills her home 
is with him in Kail Asha the mountain and she is the mother of 
Ganesha and Kartti key a. 4 In orthodox Hindu worship the Earth is 
worshipped in the beginning as an f Athar Sbakti’ or supporting force, 
and in several other forms'of worship Earth is taken as a personifica¬ 
tion of some goddess or other. But the worship of an Earth or 
mother goddess is not very prevalent in this province except as part of 
some other worship. 

But Kali or Durga must not. be regarded as merely as a personifi¬ 
cation of lust for blood. Devi obtained her name of Durga by slaying 
the giant of that name. He had obtained Brahma's blessing by his 

so mighty that he alarmed the gods. 6 The 
dim way the extirpation of some tyrannical 

-- ... r -- But DevPs achievement did not end with the 

slaying of Durga. According to the Mdrianieya Purdna, the goddess 
assumed ten incarnations, including Kali the terrible and Chhinna- 
mastaka, the headless. 6 In the latter guise she gained her famous 
victory over the rdlcshasa Nisumbha. Even the Kali incarnation was 
assumed in order to overthrow Raktavija, the champion of another 
rdhhana, Sumbha, just as that of Tara, the saviour, was assumed 
to destroy Sumbha himself. Devi also overcame a Tunda rdkshasa, 
but his death is ascribed to Nahusha, the progenitor of the Lunar race, 
and his son Vitunda was killed by Devi as Durga, the ‘ inaccessible/ 7 

1 Similarly Chashma Halm NSriak in Hangu is frequented by Hinting on the Baisakhf. 
s E. D. Martin, The Gods of India, p 90. For an account of her temple eee 

infra. 

3 In thii Simla Hills besides the Greater (Bap) KAli we find a Lesser (Chhoti) whose 
f mictions are not at all clear. The Ba r i Kali hunts the hills. She is worshipped with 
sacrifices of goats, flowers, fruit, wheaten bread, and lamps. The difference between the 
Bari and the Chhoti Kali is this that the former his 10 hands and the latter only 4. 
similarly m these hills we find a Younger Lonkra and a chhoti Diwdli festival. AH 
attempt s to obtain eiplauations of these reflected in duplicate gods and festivals have failed 
4 II., p. 179/. 
s ii„ p. 183. 

! Chhinnamastaka is the modern Chamunda or Chaunda. 

' l S. C. £., VIII, p 276. 
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Devi ns the headless goddess , 

But in Kulu the legend regarding Tundi Bhut is that he was a doit or 
deilion at Manali (in Kulu) who having conquered tpe, d ofas demanded 
a-sister of theirs in marriage. Basil Nag oil this proposed fq'deceive' 
him by giving him a mason or Thdwi's daughter foamed TSimbar 
Shachka, who appears in other tales as a rahhani, and Mann the fiufr 
consented to make Tundi accept her. He overcame the rlait at Khoksar, 
north of the Itohtang pass in Ldbul, hut in memory of his victory a 
temple was built to him at Manali, south of that pass. He compelled 
TifndLi to marry the girl. Tundi is in legend a demon who devoured 
men. Until Manu put logs into ^his mouth and killed him. In front of 
• this t'emple stands a pile of huge\ spruce logs, on an altar. These, are 
said to be replaced three at a -time- tyery three years. At the annij^l 
fair called Phdgali—held in Phdgajir-a khepra or mask (lit evil form) 
of Tundi rdkshasa is carried about. 1 

Kali as CMmuuda, carrying her head in her hands, is worshipped 
at the Hoi, eight days before the Diwjfli/ At the beginning of the 
Killing death, pestilence and famine desolated the world although 
Brahmans prayed and fasted on the 7th of the dark half of each month. 
They would indeed have lost heart and given up that practice but for 
a Jhfwavni, who came and sitting in their midst encouraged them to 
persevere. After a while Kalka appeared and declared that as the ills 
prevailing were due to mankind's loose morals, it could only be saved 
by a fast on the 7tli of the dark half of Katik till moonrise or ,on the 
8 th till starlight. During this fast the J hi warm is exalted to a place 
of honour. She is petted by the ladies of the house who act as her 
tire-woman. After the house has been plastered with cow-dung, figures 
of a palanquin and its bearers are* made in colours on the walls and 
worshipped in the usual way, offerings of radishes, sweet potatoes and 
other roots in season being made. This is the account given in the 
Akdrjik Mahimala where Pirthivi RAj asks Narada to account for the 
Hoi, and the sage tells him t]?e above story. But another account is 
that Hui or EIoi was a Brahman maid of seven whom the Moslims 
tried to convert by- force. She took refuge in a Jb (warm's hut and 
when her pursuers overtook her disappeared into the earth. Since then 
the' water-carriers have looked upon her as a goddess, other Hindus 
following thejr example. 2 

This goddess’ name appears to have been transferred to iBdba Chuda 
Bhandari whose shrine at Batala is affected by the Bhandari section of 
the Khatris 8 and the ear-piercing rite is performed there by its members. 
At some fight in its neighbourhood ho lost his head, but his headless 
trunk went on fighting, sword in hand, into the town. In the streets 
it fell and there its^shrine was built. 4 

Legends of headless men are also common in other connections. 
Thus when Parj&pat, the Kumhar (potter), began to build Parnpat its 
walls aud buildings fell down hy night, as fast as he built them by day 

* N. I. N. Q , IV, § 35. The late Prof Q. Oppert explained the 9tf,ry as a legend- 
itry aedount of the suppression of Xali worship, with its ha man sacrifices, by a.purer faith, 
but it looks rather like an account of the extermination of an old Tibetan demon-worship' 
by a cult of IiAli herself. 

1 P. N. Q„ II, § 799. 

* Cf. Vol. II, p. 618, infra. 

* 8. C. R., VIII, p. 206. 
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and so the Brahmans and astrologers bade him place the head of a 
S&yyid (Shahfd) in its foundations. By chance a Sayyid boy came 
straight from Mecca and him the people slew and put his head under the 
foundations. This drew down on them the vengeance of his kin, but 
the boy's headless corpse fought against them on the side o£ his 
murderers. 1 Cf. also the legend of Brahm Dat, infra. 

But Devi has yet another attribute, that of self-sacrifice./ The 
classical story is that Uma's spouse Shiva was not bidden to a great 
sacrifice offered by Daksha, her father. From the crest of Kailasa she 
saw the crowds flocking to her father's court and thither she betook 
herself, but on learning of her husband's exclusion she refused to retain 
the body which he had bestowed upon her and gave up her life in a trance* 
Vishnu cut her body into pieces to calm the outraged deity by conceal¬ 
ing it from his view or, as other versions go, tihiva himself picked up her 
corpse in his trident and carried it off, Portions of it fell at many 
places, such as Hingula (Hingl&j) in Balochistan where the crown fell. 

The Punjab can however not boast many of the sites at which 
fragments of the Devi fell. The top of her neck fell at Kasmira, her 
tongue at JawAlamukhi, her right breast at Jalandhara, and her 
right ankle at Kurukshetra. 2 

The days most holy to Devi are the first nine flays of the waxing 
moon in the months of the Chetr (Mareh-April) and Asauj (September- 
Oetober). Some persons will fast in the name* of Devi on the eighth 
lunar day {mutant) of every month, and perform epeci.il ceremonies on 
that day. Sometimes they will light lamps {jot) of flour, and when 
a Brahman has read the Devi-pdf/i, will prostrate themselves before 
the lamps. Sometimes it is customary to distribute rice and sweetmeats 
on this day to unmarried girls; and goldsmiths will often close their 
shops in honour of the day. The greatest athfamis of all are however 
those, in the months above-mentioned; and of the two great yearly 
festivals, that of Asauj, the naurdtva* properly so called, is the greatest, 
following as it does immediately after the completion ot* the annual 
shrdddho r commemoration of the dead. It is the custom in some parts 
of the country for worshippers of Devi on the first day of their festival 
to sow barley and water it and keep a lamp burning by it, and on the. 
eighth day to cut it and light a sacrificial fire {hom) y breaking their fast 
next day, 

Devi is personified in a girl under ten years of age twice a. year and 
offerings are made to her as if to the goddess on these occasions 3 On 
the '3rd of Chet $ndi, there is, in Ilissar, a special rite, unmarried girls 
making an image of Ganger of clay or gobar, which is loaded with orna¬ 
ments and then, after its marriage ceremony has been performed, cast 
into a well. It is characteristic of the close connection between the 
peoples of the eastern hills and Rajput&na that this rite should be found 
in K&ngra, under the name of Bali worship. Images of Siva and 
Parbati are made by girla who perform their marriage and then throw 
them into a pool or river. The ceremonies commence in Chet and end on 
the sanhant of iiaisakh and a T e traditionally supposed to commemorate the 

l S. C. JR., VIII. p. 268. 

4 Ain-i'Akbariy II, p. 313*14. See alto 8. C, M. II, 419/. 

3 Special feasts are given to little girls twice a year and they are given fees, as if they 
were Brahman*/1\ N. Q., Ill, § 416. 
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Biucide of a woman teamed to a boy muoli younger than herself, but a 
different explanation 1 has been suggested. The deities Siva and Parbati 

1 Kaiigra Gazetteer, 1902. Golden Bough, II, p. 109. The legend goes that onaoupcm a 
time a Brahman gave his full grown daughter in marriage fco a child. YVheu the ceremonies 
were over and the bride was sent fco her husband's house, she s m how things really stood. So 
in her despair she stopped her (foli bearers on the road by a river, and called out to her brother 
Bastu: t( It has been my fate to be married fco a child, and I live no more. But in future 
in memory of my wratched fate, let girls make three toy images of earth, one of me, one 
of my husband, and one of you, my brother Bastn, and lot them worship these images for 
the whole month of Cltaitr (March-April) every year until they be married. Then let 
them marry these images, aa I was married, on the 1st Bais&kh, and on the 2nd or 3rd 
day thereafter let them take the images in a 4°ti to the banks of a river, and there let 
them drown them in it. And let this be done in honour of me, Kali the bride, Shankar, my 
husband, and you, Baefca, my brother. The bles&mg that shall spring forth from this rite 
shall be that she who perforins it shall nevor marry an unsuitable husband." Saying this 
she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in their grief at this, her husband and/ 
orother drowned themselves also. Ever since the worship of Rali, Shankar and Basfcu, 
has been universal throughout the district of KAngra. The three chief fairs in honour 
of ltali are held at Baij Nath, at D&da, half way between Palampur and Dharmsala, and 
at Chari, three miles west of Dliarmsala Many songs are sung by children in honour 
of IMi, and the images are adorned with wild flowers. The children bathe every day 
during the month of Chaitr, and fast on the 1st, 2nd and 4th Mondays of that month. 
The images are dressed up according to the means of fche parents, and are finally thrown 
into a river with songs and ceremonies. 

This legend raises an interesting question, 4 Did a custom ever exist of taking to wife 
an adult woman destined to be the bride of a grandson or grandnephew 1 ' ? As to this pro¬ 
blem see Dr. W. H, B, Rivers’ Kinship and Social Organisation , 1914, pp. 33, 34, 87 
and 56, and of the Simla Hills proverb 

Chia ckun#ie ghugti bdshau, bdno ckundie told ; 

Kali jugo rd pdhrd tdgd, dddi'idfgutod pot A . 

4< A dove is warbling on the top of a pine, and a parrot on the bop of an oak; 

9 Tis said of this iron age, that a grandson has taken away a grandmother." 

Cf. fche following note from the Indian Antiquary, Volume XI, p. 297 :—The Mali 
is a small earthen painted image of Siva or Parvati. The Kali ka mela or Rali fair is a 
long business, and occupies most of Chet (March-Aprilj up to the Sunkrano of Baisakh 
(April;. Its colebration is entirely confined to young ghls, and is in vogue all over the 
district. It is celebrated thus : —AU the little girls of the place turn out of fchoir houses 
one morning in March and take small baskets of dub grass and flowers to a certain fixed 
spot, where they throw them all into a heap. Round this heap they stand iu a circle and 
sing. This goes on every day for ten days, until the heap of grass and flowers reaches a 
respectable size. l^ey 4hen cut ih the juugles two branches having three prongs at 
one end and placo thorn, prongs downwards, over the flower heap so as to make two tripods 
or pyramids. On the single uppermost points of these branches they get a chitera or 
painted image-maker to construct two clay images, one to represents Siva and the other 
Diirvati. All the girls join in collecting the clay for these, aud all help as much m they 
can in the construction of the images themselves, this being a " good work. " The girls 
then divide themselves into two parties, one for Siva and ono for Parvati, and set to work 
to marry the images in the usual way, leaving out no part of the ceremonies, nob even 
the bardt or procession. After the marriage they have a feast, which is paid for jointly 
by contributions solicited from their parents. After this at the next Sankrant (Baiyakh) 
they all go together to the riverside, and throw the ralis in bo it at any point where there 
happens to bo a deop pool and weop over the place, as though they were performing 
funeral obsequies. The boys of the neighbourhood frequently worry thorn by diving 
for bhoraR> and rescuing bhetn and waving them about, while the girls are crying over 
them. The object of this fair is fco secure a good husband. These fairs are held on a 
small scale in all the principal places in Kangra, but the chief ones are at Ivdngra itself, 
where the Bauganga is fche river used for the disposal of the rati, and at Chari, n village 10 
miles from Kangya and 6 from D harms Ala, on the river Gajj. The largest fair is held there. 

This recalls a rite practised by Hindus in Attock with n. not dissimilar object, viz, to 
obtain rain in time of drought, in it boys and girls collect together : two dolls are dressed 
up ns a man and a woman, they all say : gurfdi gutftfa margia $ aud then they burn them 
with small sticks and lament their death saying :— 

&u44*&*<f4<* *4f*4 Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 

Wat mid* kdlia ; Black cloud l soon come down ; 

Qu44*iJ*44* 1 Dolls well we bewailed, 

Was mid* chitfia / Do, white rain I set in ; 

Kdle patthav ohif(e ro? t Stones black and pebbles white, 

jSadaal pia girdnwd” tool. Cloud (rain) fell near village Hite;*'* 
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a re conceived as spirits of vegetation, because their images are placed 
in branches over a heap of flowers and grass, but this theory leaves many 
points unexplained. 

The worship of young girls as Devis is always cropping tip* 

Some years ago some enterprising people of the Kapurthala State 
got two or three young unmarried girls and gave out that they had 
the power of Devis. The ignorant accepted this belief and worshipped 
them as goddesses. They visited various parts of the Jullundur District 
and were looked up to with great reverence everywhere, but as good 
results did not follow, the worship died out. 

Those who are particularly the followers of Devi are called in an Madagan, 
especial sense Bhagats, and the Bhagtas of our census returns are pro- i 
bably worshippers of this goddess. The sacred books of the sect are the 
Devi Purau, a part of the Mdrkanda Pur an, the Cliandi Path and the 
Puran Sahasran&m. 

In the west of the Province at any rate the Devi-updsak are chiefly 
Stindrs, Kbafcrfs, Jogfs, Saniasls etc. who follow the books specified 
above. Their places of pilgrimage are Jwalamukhi, Vaishno Devi in 
"Kashmir and further afield the Vindhya hills, and Kali Devi near 
Calcutta. They are divided into two sects, the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine and Kali worshippers who do not. They 
worship the image of Devi in temples, revere Graur Brahmans, and* pay 
special attention to sacrifices by fire {ham), fast every fortnight, and on 
Mondays break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday pight 
and ( lighting a flame worship Devi/ 

The Bam-margis. 1 —The most notorious division of the Shaktiks, Maclagau, 
as the followers of Devi are called, is that of the Bam-margis * 
or Vama-charis, the ‘left-handed ■ worshippers of Kali. They are 
found in many districts, but they are said to be mostly prevalent in 
Kdngra or Kashmir, and they are chiefly recruited from the Sainiasis 
and Jogis. The sect is said to have been founded by the Jogi Kanipa; 
their rites are as a rule kept very secret, but it is generally understood 
that their chief features are indulgence in meat and spirits and pro¬ 
miscuous debauchery. The KttndA-marg or Knnda-panthi preserve 
no distinctions of caste in eating, and they worshipthe fire. The Konla- 
marg appears to be called Kola-pant,h, Kola-marg or Kola-dharma, 
in the Punjab, and to be identical with the Kold-chari who are wor¬ 
shippers of Saktx according to the left-hand ritual. 2 They preserve 
caste distinctions, in so far as they eat from separate vessels, and they 
worship Devi under ten separate names, to wit, Matangf, Bhawaneshri 
or Bhavanesharf, Baglamukhi, DhumawAli, 5 Bliairavi, Tdra, Chensara, 

Bhagwati, Shdma and Bala Sundarf. 4 Each man has one of them as his 
isht or peculiar patron goddess, and the Jogis and Sani&sfis are said to 
affect more especially BAla Sundarf. The book of the sect is called the 
Kohanara, and their creed claims to be founded on tli e SUva-Tantra, 

1 The word t( Margi” means nothing more than one who follows a “ path ° or te sect. 0 
It may in some cases he a euphemism for Bim-margi, but the greater part of the Margig of 
our returns are from the Multan district, where the term is said to be applied generally to a 
class of followers of the Jain religion. 

*P. N. Q., II, §§ 648-650. An account, full but rery inaccurate, of the KoU-charf* 
b y SirdArn Balhari, of KAngra. 

8 Or Dhumawatf or Lalta-DhmnAwatf. 

4 (Lalta f) K&U, Kamala and Vidiya aw given. os variants of these four names or title*. 
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There are further and still more disreputable sections of the Bam-margfs, 
the nature of whose orgies is indicated by their names, such as the 
Choli-marg and the Birajpani, whose peculiarities had better be left 
undescribed. 

Orthodox Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the north, out of 
respect for the Devi who dwells in the Himalayas just as they will not 
sleep with them to the east out of respect for the Ganges. 1 

The Baurias sacrifice to.Devi in a manner which is very common 
in the hills and is doubtless the normal rite everywhere. They im¬ 
molate a goat, of either sex, at harvest time. 2 It must be healthy. They 
make it stand on a platform of eavth plastered with. cow-dung. They 
then secure its hiud legs with a rope to a peg and taking.a little water 
in the palm of the hand pour it on its nose. If it shivers after the 
manner of its kind, it is a token that the goddess accepts it and its 
head is at once struck off bv a sudden blow, jJ/atku, of a sword. A few 
drops of its blood are offered to the goddess and it;.carcass is distri¬ 
buted to the by-standers. If the goat does not shiver, it is rejected and 
another is .tried. 

A circle is the sign of Devi, and a mark of it is made by. women 
on a pilgrimage at every few yards, upon a stone, or some object near 
the road, with a mixture of rice-flour and water. These marks are 
called likhia? 

Ak&s Devi, 1 the goddess of Heaven/ also called. Gyasf Devi, is 
worshipped in the villages round Ambala. Her cult is said to be based 
on a passage in the Devi Bhdgavati Purdna, Her temples contain no 
image. She is worshipped with the usual objects of procuring sons, 
effecting cures, aud so on. Her temple stood originally at J at war 
village, but in a dream she bade the headman of Bikini transport five 
bricks from the Jatwar temple to Bibial so that she might, find a resting- 
place there. He did so, and built round them a mud shrine, giving the 
offerings of com etc. to a sweeper whom he appointed to look after 
the shrine. He also used to present coin to Brahmans. The fairs are 
held on the Sth and 14th midi of Chet and on the same dates in Asauj 
sndi are called Gyarion ki mela. 4 

Eehnritd is the goddess who records an infant's future at its birth. 
It is a deadly sin to refuse her fire when she demands it, and a faqir who 
did so was turned into a glow-worm and obliged to carry fire behind 
him for ever in his tail. Behm&td is Bidbimdta or Bidhna, and the 
glow-worm is called /tonicala Mra ( ? from hom or h avail). 

TCanysi Devi, who is worshipped in the Kangra valley, was the 
daughter of Brahma Rija, who was so enamoured of her beauty that 
he would not give her away in marriage. When pursued by him, she 


1 I. N. Q., IV. § 193. 

* P. N. Q-, IIT, 5 721. 


m 


* ShiVs mark is a circle with a line through it; a Siddli has a pair of foot-prints, 
cf. Oldham, in Contemporary Review, 1885, reprinted in Y. N. Q., Ill, $ 162. 

* P, N. Q., II, § 445. Of. AkAs Ganga, the Heavenly Gauges, Hid., $ 522, 
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fled to a small liill, wherein was a dauge rock whioli split as under and 
gave her aj refuge. At her curse the Raja was turned into a stone. Her 
shrine stands to this day on the hill near Nagrota and close by it 
lies the stone which, disintegrated by th$ noon-day heat in summer, 
becomes whole again in the rains. The Raj&'s city too was overwhelmed 
by the mountains, and the tract on which it stands is a rocky and barren 
one to this day. It is called Munjeta or Pdpnagara. Kaniya Devi 
is worshipped like any other Devi. 1 

A shrine very similar to that of Bluimia (but clearly one erected 
to a manifestation of Devi) is called Paththarwdli in Grurgdon. When a 
man who has in sickness put on the cord of Devi recovers he has to perform 
a pilgrimage to Nagarkot or Jawalamukhi in Kangra, taking with 
him a bhagat or devotee of the goddess. While he is absent, the women 
of his family worship Paththarw&K. 

Dev! cults in Chamba, 

The worship of Devi assumes the most diverse forms in the hills. 
It is not by any means always ancient, and though often of great 
antiquity appears to be quite distinct from that of the Nags. Thus in 
Chamba the Devis are female deities, and are believed to have power 
to iuflicb and remove disease in man and beast. They are not associated 
with springs like the Nags. It is common to find a Nag and a Devi 
temple side by side, and similar attributes are ascribed to both Some 
of them, like the Nags, have the power to grant rain The worship is 
similar to that at N&g temples, and the offerings are disposed of in the 
same manner. The image is usually of stone in human form, but 
snake figures are not as a rule present. The temple furnishings are 
similar to those of Nag temples. In front of the Devi temples may 
usually be seen the figure of a tiger in stone : this is the vdkana or 
vehicle of the goddess. The most famous Devi temples are th^se of 
Lakhshana Devi at Brahmaur, Shakti Devi at Chhatrari, Chamunda 
Devi at Chamba and Devi Kothi, Mindhal Devi in Pangi, and Mirkula 
Devi in Ldhul. Sen Devi at Shah in S&mra has a temple ascribed 
to Musha Varma. Its fair is held on Baisakh 3rd, and her chelae are 
mthis.s 


The following is a list of the principal Devis worshipped in 
Brahmaur and the southern part of the Sadr wizarat of Chamba :— 


V 

Name. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Date of fair. 

Pujaras 

and 

ehelas. 

Founded in 
the reign 
of 

B6I Bhairon 
and Ban- 
khandi. 

Bhairon- 

ghati. 

Brahmaur... 

#* • 

Charpat Jogis 
Ag&sani Gad¬ 
dis. 

Sahil Varma. 


1 P. N. Q., II, f 608. 

a For some further details see Vol. II, pp. 213, 214, 269 and 271. On pp. 214 and 27l 
Chaund ia undoubtedly to be Charadnda Devi. 
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Name, 

Village. 

Par# ana. 

Date of fair. 

Pujd^as 
and 
chela a. 

Founded in. 
the reign 
of 

Bharart ... 

Tolioga ... 

Trehtd ... 

... 

Sbipyaira 

Brabnians. 

Mush Varma. 

Bbarap 

Cba n b o t A 
Ldnmn. 

Chanofcd ... 

Ml 

Rdthis 

Miish Yarma. 

Bhardri 

GAgla ... 

Kalundrd ... 

Katak, 6th-7th 

Rathis 

Mush Varma f 

Brahmdni ... 

Brahmdni... 

Brahmaur... 

... 

Malkdn Gaddi 

Sajan Varma. 

Chamundd... 

Sirad ... 

Mahld 

■// 

• Jdgrd on Chet 
' 80th. 

itt 

Mdsh Varma. 

Chdmundd... 

G&wdri 

Sdinrd 

Asdfh 7th or 
8th. 

Ednas 

New. 

Chdmundd ... 

Shor 

Brabmaup... 

Bhadon 3rd ... 

Khapri Brah¬ 
mans. 

... 



**• 

... 

IJren Gaddis... 

TJggar Singb. 

Chdmundd ... 

Sandhan ,,, 

Sdmrd 

Asitfh 1st or 
2nd & Asauj 
2nd or 3rd, 

Sdrsut Brah¬ 
man^ Kdthis. 

Mush Varum. 

Chhatrdrhi or 
Adshakti. 

Chhafcrarhi 

r 

Piura 

Jdgrd on the 
8th shukal 
paJch of Bbd- 
don and 9th, 
XOth and 

11th. 

’ ] % ' ' ’ •; 4. 

Sdrsnfc Bhar- 
dwaj Edtan 
Totrdn Gaur 
Bliar adwdj 
Kalin and 
Ulydn Brah¬ 
mans. 

Meru Varma. 

Hirimbd ... 

Mabla ... 

Mahld ... 

... 

Thitan Brah¬ 
mans, Glinkdn 
Gaddis. 

Prithvi Singh. 

Jakbnd 

Grimd 

Brahmaur... 


Mogn Gaddis 

Yugakar Var¬ 
ma. 

Mp& 

Karan 

Malda ... 

Jdgrd on Sd- 
wan 1st. 

Pehn dn Gaddis 

Mush Varma. 

Jdlpd 

Mania. ... 

Mahld ... 

Jdgrd on Sa- 
wan 1st. 

Ghukan Gaddis, 
Ghu kdran 
Gaddis. 

Mush Varma. 

Jdlpd 

Mahld ... 

Mabla ... 

Hdr 5th-9th... 

Ghukaran 
Gaddis and 
Thulydn 
Brahmans. 

Prifchvi Singh. 
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Name. 

Village. 

* 

Parr/a jut . 

■ -s- 

'■Pate of fair. 

Ht 

% 

Pujdrag 
and 
ohelas . 

Founded in 
the reign 
of 

Jalpa 

Bhatyark ... 

Lil 

Baisakh 9th... 

Dumar Brah¬ 
mans. 

Mush Varma. 

JAlpa or 

Khamjriean 

Kliandrisan 

Lii 

HaF 10th-12th 

- 

if 

Jalpa r* 

Girrer Mhen- 
sa. 

Lil 

Baiaikh 

LatnAn Gaddis 

Mush Varma. 

Kabra 

Baloth 

Lil 

,,, 

Bathis 

Mush Varma. 

Kalohali ... 

Kuletha ... 

TrehtA ... 

... 

Hilak Brah¬ 
mans. 

Mush Varna. 

Mahi Kali.., 

Kalhota ... 

Lil 

... 

Gadialas Gad¬ 
dis. 

Mush Varma. 

JlaM Kill... 

Graundi ... 

Lil 

... 

JJAthis 

Musk Varma. 

Maha Kali... 

Laur.nl 

MahU 

Jdgra on SA- 
wau 4th. 

Anrel Gaddis 

Mush Varma. 

Maha Kali... 

Aurdh \.. 

Brahmaur.., 

Sawan. 6tb 

Kurete Gad¬ 
dis. 

Bijai Varma. 


Leundi 

Brahmaur.,. 

t if 

LiundiAl Gad¬ 
dis. 

Kirfci Varma. 


Tundah 

Brahmaur.., 

Jdgrd on pur an* 
mdshi in Bka- 
don or Asauj. 

Chbataryan * 
Brahmans. 

^Suvarna Var¬ 
ma. 

KdliDori ... 

Thala 

Brahmaur... 

Mft 

DabrAn Gad¬ 
dis. 

SAhii Varma. 

KdliDevi ... 

Mandha ... 

Brahmaur... 

Asauj 1st 

Brabmanefcu 

Brahmans. 

Suvarn Var¬ 
ma. 

KAU Devi ... 

Thoukla ,.. 

Kofchi Ranhu 

Bhddon 4th ... 

Boti Brahmans 

Mush Varma. 

Kili Devi ... 

Aur&h 

Brahmaur... I 

SAwan 4th ... 

BhugshAn 

Brahmans. 

Bijai Varma. 

LakhnA Devi 
(BIi a d a r 
Iv&li). 

\ 

Brabmaur... 

Brahmaur.. . 

Asauj lOfcli and 
Bhadon lltb. 

Sarsut Banotu 
Brahmans of 
the Bhumpal 

Mem Varma. 

Marali Devi 

ChobhiA ... 

Brabmaur... 


KawAl Gaddis 

Mush Varma. 

Mehld Devi 

Gadhu 

TrehtA 

- 

Daraklu Brah¬ 
man. 

Mush Varma. 

Shakti Devi j 

Brabmaur 

BadgrAin. 

Brabmaur , f . 

Ml 

Harete Gaddis 

VidagdhA Var¬ 
ma. 
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Devts in Ctiamba . 


Name. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Date of fair. 

Pujdraif 

and 

chetas* 

Founded in 
the reign 
of 

Sbakti Devi 

Jandrot 

Chhatrirhi. 

Piura 

Daljatras in 
Bhadon or 
Asauj. 

Kalin Brah¬ 
mans, 

Mush Varma. 

Shiv Sliakti 
Devi. 

Bakau 

Bakau 

Jagra on Hay 
13th, 

Kathfs 

... 

Ttmgasan 

DevL 

Grosan 

Brahmaur... 

Bhidou 1st ... 

Banen Gaddis 

T • * 1 

Yugakar 

Varma. 


Brahmani Devi's history is this, A Brahmani had a son, who had 
a pet chalcor (partridge), which was killed by a peasant. The boy died 
of grief, and his mother became sati, burning herself with her son and 
the partridge, and began to afflict the people, so they built her a temple. 

In Pangi only four Devis are noted— Singhasan Devi at Surat in 
pargma Darwas, Sliil at Sakhi, and Chaund at Re, Manghasan at Purthi, 
all three in Lnch. 

Devi Chamunda of Gawari revealed herself in a dream to Raja 
Sri Singh, and ordered him to remove her from Prithvijor to this place. 
The temple at Sri was built by Raja Uggar Singh who vowed to make 
it, if it ceased raining, it having rained incessantly when he had gone 
to bathe at Mani Maheeh. 

Devi Chhatrahari or Adshakti, i( original power,” has a curious 
legend. A land-owner suspected his cowherd of milking his cow in the 
forest, so he kept watch and found that the cow gave her milk at a spot 
under a tree- The goddess then appeared to him in a dream, and 
begged him to bring her to light. Searching at the spot the man found 
a stone pindi or image, which he was taking to his home, when it 
stopped at a certain spot, and there its temple was built. 1 Raja Bala 
Bhadra (A. D. 1589 —1641) granted it 86 lahris of land whence the Devi 
was called Chhatrahari. 

The legend associated with Mindhal Devi is as follows :—The 
spot where the temple stands was originally occupied by a house, con¬ 
sisting of an upper and a lower storey, as is usual in P&ngi, belonging to 
a widow with seven sons. One day in early autumn while she was 
cooking in the upper storey a black stone appeared in the chula causing 
her much annoyance. She tried to beat it down but in vain- At last 
she was seized with a trembling, and thus knew that the stone was a 
Devi. Rushing outside she called to her sons, who were ploughing in a 
field with two oxen to a plough, that a Devi had appeared in the 
house. They made light of the matter and asked tauntingly if the 
Devi would enable them to plough with one ox, or give them a sdsan. 
Immediately the widow and her sons were turned to stone, she in the 

1 This temple was erected in the roigu of Kaja Meru Varma {A. 1). 680—700). 
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house and they in the field. Prom that time only one ox to a plough 
has been used in ploughing at Mindhat and the place has been a tdarn 
grant for many centuries. 1 

Devi cults ik Sibmus. 

There is a temple of Devi Jawalamukhi ( e goddess of the flaming 
mouth ') at L&na Rawana, concerning whioh the following legend is 
told:—Mahant Tw.ir Nath and the Devi met at HardwHr, where they 
had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the mahant asked the Devi when 
he should meet her again. The goddess promised to meet him after 
two years at; Rawana, and duly manifested herself in, his mouth, but the 
mahant being unaware of her advent struck his mouth and thus caused 
the goddess to flee from him. Simultaneously the whole surrounding 
forest caught fire, and the people, thinking the mahant must* be an evil 
spirit who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found out 
the truth. It is said that the stones are still black from the fire which 
consumed the forest. The place having been purified, a temple was 
built and a Brahman pujdri appointed. The pujdri offers incense 
and Ihog every Sunday morning and on the first day of the month 
(sankrdnt). The fair is held on the Durg£ Ashtmiday in Aeauj. 

Nagarkoti Devi has her home at Shay a Pajotha and Sharauli, and 
the legend states that the Pandavas on their way from Kailas to Kuruk- 
shetra stopped at Shdyd, and built a temple here for the goddess, or, 
as some say, brought "the goddess here. The temple faces south, and 
on the eighth day of the bright half of the month offerings are made 
to the goddess. Sapara is also associated with Nagarkoti Devi, but 
the place is one of peculiar sanctity whether the goddess be present or 
absent from it. There is also a Nagarkoti Devi at Daldhan, known 
also as DalAhAn Devil 

Bis Nana is the home of Bharti Devi, who is said to have been 
brought from Kidar Nath Badri Narnia in Delira Dun. She is also 
called Kushki Devi. 

There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhera Hangar,* 
the famous robber. Worship is performed here on the sankr&nts and 
every Sunday and naurdtra in Asauj and Chet. 

Devi Bhangain has a ling temple in Dhdr village, a mile north of 
Bliung. The legend runs that certain cowherds used to graze cattle in a 
forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone, broke it in pieces, but 
next day the pieces had joined together and all traces of injury had' dis¬ 
appeared. This occurred several times, and so the cultivators of 
Dasdkna, convinced of the ling’* miraculous power, erected a temple 
there. The Shiv Ling, four inches high and as many in girth, is known 
as Devi Bhangain, a.nd is never clothed or ornamented. There is no 
special pnjdri, and pilgrims bring their own Brahmans. The offerings 
consist of milk, gki and he-goats. The flesh of the latter is eaten by 
the pilgrims, the head being given to the Brahman pujdri. The fahr 

1 The people believe that if two oxen are used one of them will die. 

* The terxn Rangap or Ranghar used to lie much more widespread than it ti now. It was 
used, ior example, of the people of Morinda Banganw&la in Ambala aiul of those of Sathtel* 

I pp B& 2n a 216^ lir ^ 8 ^ Ur Singh, Philosophic History of the Sikh JReliyion, Pt 
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Devis in Sirmi'r. 


is held on different dates in Asdrb, and is attended by the goddesses 
Bijai and Grhatriali. Only the people of Bhojes Thakari and Das£kna 
attend. 

The arrangements for the worship of Naina Devi at Baila are 
of interest. The pujdrta belong to eight families of Deva Bhats, 


each family 


taking 


the duties for a month in turn and receiving a 
share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring villages. 
If the pujdria perform their service inefficiently and fail to exhibit 
in a convincing manner the virtues of the goddess, they receive no 
dues. Tho Devi has no temple, but her images are kept in' the 
house of a Bhat. The original image, when brought from Keonthal, 
was first placed in that house, for which reason the people do not 
venture to place it elsewhere. The images are 15 dr 16 in number, 
the oldest, being fixed 'aathdpm). It is about a foot in height, 
with four hands, but only the bust is carved. It has a canopy of silver, 
and wears a necklace of rupees, silver ornament (. ns-phnl ) on its head 
and a silver necklet (gal-airi) and has also a silver palanquin. Tlie 
fair is held on the Ranwi Dh&r above the village on the first, three 
days of Sawan, aud is attended by the men of Karali and the neighbour¬ 
ing bhojes, who sing and dance. On each evening of the fair the 
image of the goddess visits Thauntha, Mashwa and Tatiana villages, 
but in the day-time it remains at the fair. It is believed that if cholera 
or any other epidemic breaks out in a village it can be stopped by taking 
the image there. 

The fair of the goddess La is held in the jungle near Nag-la Toka 
on the sanhrdnt of each month. The temple is small and of great., 
antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess. She is worshipped 
by Hindus and Muhammadan Gujars. 

About sixty years ago the people of bhoj Bajga proclaimed the 
appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shakur, so they built a temple 
to her as the new goddess. At her fairs on the sankrdni of each 
month the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances in the temple, and then . 
ooming outside shows himself to the assembled multitude who hail him 
with shouts of jai-jai, and bow before him. In his ecstasy he pres¬ 
cribes remedies for afflicted men and beasts. 

The goddess at Kaw&g on the dhdr of that 
by Bh/its alone, and only Bhdts danco in her 
is the same as that of the new goddess. The 
now roofless. 

The goddess at Belgi is known under that name, but is also wor¬ 
shipped as Simhisan. 

Devi Kudin has her temple at Diidam in Tahsil Pachhad. The 
legend is that she was a daughter of Sur Pnrkash, Raja of Sirmiir, who 
was blind, and lived in N^rx J&gil&. When the Raja refused to pay- 
tribute to the Mughal Emperor the latter sent a host against him through 
Dehra Dun, which was met by the Raja's army under the princess 
herself The Sirmur forces were annihilated in the battle, and the parohib 
of the princess brought her head to Dudam where he erected a temple 
and began to worship the princess. Another version says that the 


name is worshipped 
honour. Her ritual 
temple is old, and 
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princess fell in an attack on. Delhi, and after her death revealed to the 
parch it that he would find her at a certain spot, at which after a search 
the parohit found the image now in the * temple* . The fair is held on 
the i Mi ski before the Diwali, on which day the image is placed on a 
singhcUan or throne. This is also 1 done on each Sunday in Hdr. 

At Naog, now in Patiala territory, lived Lagasan Devi, the 
sister of Kudin. Her temple is at Khargaon. Her fair is held on the 
U'ddshi before the Dewali. It is said that she appeared at the. source 
of the river Giri, bub others say she appeared from that river at 
Khargaon. 

At Tilokpur is the temple of Devi 13ala Sundri. There is held a 
large fair in her honour in the month of Chet when the Raja attends 
and a buffalo and several he-goats are sacrificed. She is as commonly 
worshipped by hill men as by people of the plains. 

The goddess Katisan has a temple at Bara ban, seven milee^ south Devf Kalian 
of N&han on the road to Paunta. Ill a battle between the Rajputs and 
Grhulam Qidir, Rohilla, a woman appeared fighting for the former, 
when their defeat seemed imminent, and the Muhammadans were routed. 

The temple was built to commemorate the Rajput victory. On the sixth 
day of the naurdtras in Asauj and Chet human is performed in the 
temple, and the R<4j& occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes 
a member of the royal family to be present. 

Devi in the Simla Hills. / 

Devi Adslakti or Burg a Mdtd.—k Brahman of. the Sakteru 
^Pujara family relates that more than .100 generations^ ago his 
ancestors came from Kashi (Beii&ves) and settled at. H&t Kop ; 
and that one of them came to Kacheri village^ with Adshakti 
Bhagwafci. This goddess, with her sister, and Kot Ishwar, were 
shut up in the tumbri ns has been told in the account of Kot 
Ishwar. Adshakti flew to the top of Tikkar hill above (xhamana, 
a village in KumMrsain and settled there in the form of a hug . Her 
presence was revealed to a mawanna of Tikkar in a dream, and the 
ling was found and placed in a temple. The other pnjans of Kacheri 
say that Adshakti, commonly called Bhagwati M&tfi, no doubt came 
from Hat Koti, but that she was never imprisoned in a timin , and that 
when the pdndn of Hat Koti had shut up Kot Ishwar in the lumbi the 
two Dnrga sisters accompanied him, one walking ahead and the other 
behind him, looking for an Opportunity to release him. YV hen the 
panda fell and Kot Ishwar escaped the two sisters also new away. 

First they went to Raehtari village and thence to II atm Durga ilata 
settled at Tikkar in which neighbourhood Bhuria, once a powerful 
maw,aim, had fallen into difficulties. He consulted Brahmans and then 
sent for a number of virgins and, haviaggmade them sit in a row, cried 
aloud that the spirit that distressed the mawanna, whether he were 
a god or a devil, should appear and reveal through one of the girls .why 
he had harass# 1 the maw anna. One of the girls began to dance, in an 
eostacy and said that Bhagwati Mata was lying on Tikkar lull m Uic 
form of a ling and that of tlie two sisters one lived on Kanfla, the top, 
and the other at Manda, the foot of the hill The maioanna and his 

rnffi 
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Brahmans excused themselves saying that fcliey had not known of tiioir 
presence, and they promised to build a temple for the MAtA. The girl 
in a trance walked up the Tikkar hill, the other virgins, the Brahmans 
and the mawanna following her. The girl pointed out the spot where 
the ling lay, and on that spot was built the temple called MAtri Deori 
which still exists. . At that time Polas, a Brahman from the Sindhu 
Des, came to Lathi village and began to worship Durga MAtA. He 
came to look alter Ko( Ishwar who would not appear before him, but 
at last after 12. years lie revealed himself and then the Brahman becran 
to worship him. Kot Ishwar gave the pujdm of Batiira village to 
Bhagwati MAtA for worship. These pujdrh are said to have come from 
Koru Desh. The Mateog Brahmans were settletl in Batara and they 
worship Kot Ishwar daily, but at the four Sankrants 'in BaisAkh 
S&wan, and Magli and at the Diwali the Sherkotu Brahmans officiate. 
Kirti Singh, the first R&na of the Kumharsain family, acknowledged 
Durga Bhagwati as sister of Kot Ishwar and built her a new temple 
at Kacheri. Every third year a Piija mela is held and the State pays 
the expenses. *• J 

According. to the custom of the Kumharsain family the jadola 
ceremony (cutting the hair of a son or wearing nose or ear-rings by the 
girl) is performed at MAtri Deora. The RAnA and his liinie go in 
person to this temple with their children for the ceremony. Similarly 
on ascending the gaddi the new RAna with his family attends at the 
MAtri Deora a ceremony called the Jawala JAtra. Bhagwati MAtA 
holds a petty jdgir from the State and also has a small Mon ( deoddr) 
forest. Goats are sacrificed to her, and every third year or when desired 
buffaloes are also killed before her at MAtri Deora. Some people believe 
that though MAtA has temples at MAtri Deori and Kacheri she is 
always sitting at her brother Kot Ishwar’s side at Madholi. Benu and 
Bhun are two bho r s or servants of the MAtA. Benu was a Chot from 
Benam Kulu and Bhuri came from Jo Bag at Halta. The latter is a 
female attendant and was originally a ghost. Both attend at the gate 
of the temple. 

M ith the shrine of Devi at Hat Koti many wonders are associated 
One of these may be cited. On one side of the portal of the goddess 
stands a large bronze vessel battered and soiled with age upon a metal 
plinth, formerly its fellow stood on the other side, but one night jn 
BhAdon when the river below was in spate, the pair of vessels moved from 
their pedestals of their own aocord. Rocking jointly from side to side 
they took their way through the narrow gate of the courtyard until they 
reached the river bank and plunged with shrill whistles into the torrent 
The priests pursued them, but were only just in time to rescue one and 
the second disappeared. I he one thus saved is now securely chained to 
an image of Ganesh sitting in jthe temple, but sometimes still in the 
atorray^ nights of b&wan and Bb&don it rocks upon its pedestals strain¬ 
ing at its chains, and whistling and moaning as though pleading to be 
allowed to join his lost companion. At other times the peasant when 
planting out rice in the fields adjacent to the shrine sees the operation of 
a brazen vessel, mirrored in the water, which eludes his grasp as he tries 
to mu it. 
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Devi Kasumhi at KhehUu —Khekhsu is on the north bank 
of Sutlej in Kulu. Kot Ishwar's other sister, Kasumba Devi, settled 
here when lie escaped from Pro. One of the Cbhabishi Brahman* of 
Goan, a village in Kulu Sara], saw in a dream a pintji or ling. The 
goddess then told him of her presence, and desired to have a temple 
built for her at Khekhsu. The people say that the artisan who made 
the image of Hdt Koti Durga was called in to make her image. When 
he had finished that image the matvanna of Hdt Koti had cut his right 
hand so that he might not make any more like it, but with his left hand 
he made a similar image at Khekhsu. Rdnd Kirti Singh acknowledged 
this Devi as Kot Ishwar's sister and gave her a jdgir worth He. 42-2-9. 
The original intention was that 9 bharao of kiarlanA at Khekhar and 1 
goats should be given by the State on both the ashfamis, in Chet 
and Taisdkh. This Devi also holds a jdgir from Kotgarb and Kulu. 
When Kot Ishwar has any jag she comes to Madholi and joins in it 
A Bevali rnela is held at Khekhsu. There used to be a bhuiula 
every 12 years at Khekhsu, hut Government has forbidden it owing to 
the risk of human life. 

Bragu Deo is the bhor or servant of Kasumba. He was brought 
from Jundla in Kumharsain and was originally a devil. 

In the Simla Hills was a goddess, who first settled in the Tuna 
forest (a part of Chambi Kapur), without any one being aware of her 
advent. But in the time of Rina Nardin Singh of Kot Khdi she came 
in a woman's shape, hut dressed in old and ragged clothing, to Haldi 
(a village near Kiavi) where the Ran a had some fields. When he went 
to see his fields, he took her for one of his labourers, and abused her 
for her idleness, whereupon the Kdli transformed herself into a kite 
and flew away saying— 

Thine rt Kdlka Kidri dekhan di. 

Nardin Singh 'f'hdkure rope rum de lai. 

1 Kdli of Tund came to see Kidri. 

But Nardin Singh Thdkuv employed her to transplant rice plants 
in his Mar (irrigated fields).' 

From that time Kdli has been worshipped in the forest and is con¬ 
sidered the most powerful of all the Kdlfs. 

Devi Gaydshin's idol was brought to Sh»mdnu village in Mahlog 
State by Surja Brahman of Bhagri in the Kuthdr State. All the 
members of his family had been killed by Badohi Kanets, who were at 
that period troublesome dacoits, so he left his village for ever and settled 
at Shamdnu where he built a temple for the Devi image. Her fair is 
held on the first Tuesday in Chet. 

Dev! otjlts in Sarat, 

Durga Devi, sister of Lachhmi Nardin, is also called Devi Dhdr. 
Once a girl appeared at a spring near Daogi, and declared herself to be 
the goddess and Lachhmi Nardin to be her brother. 

Devi Gdrd Durga's legend illustrates the disgrace which attaches 
to a girl's marriage with an inferior. Once a Tbdkur was having a 
house built and the mason asked him to promise him whatsoever he 
might demand on its completion. When it was. finished the mason 
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demanded the hand of the Thakur’s beauteous daughter la marriage? 
and bound by his pledge, the Thakur bestowed her upon him. The pair 
took their road to the mason’s house, hut on the way the mason bade h is 
bride fetch him water from a stream. Unable to hear this disgrace she 
threw herself into the water, and when he went to look for her he found 
nothing hut an image lying on the hank. This he brought -home and 
worshipped. 

Devi Bari has a temple in Kotin Dhaul. She first, manifested, her¬ 
self at Charakh near-Bari by taking the milk of a Rana’s cow. Convinced 
of the truth of his herdsman’s story of this miracle the Rina went to 
the spot and then had a black stone image made and placed in a 
temple. This idol is 2 feet high, and there are also masks of brass and 
silver in the temple. The pujari is always a Kanet and the Deyr has a 
<7 nr. 

Bara Devi has a temple at Dara. A Thakur’s grain was all carried 
off by ants to the Devi’s pindi, and so a temple was built in her honour. 

Devi Kohla or the Devi of Kowel has a curious origin. The cows 
of the villagers used to graze.near Nirmand, and one of them was found 
to be giving milk to a cat. So the people began to worship the cat and 
an image of her was made. It is of black stone, 2 cubits in height. 
The pujari of the temple is always a panda. 

Pachhi Devi of Srigarh has also a curious tradition. Pichu Chand, 
Thdkur of Deohari, saw in a vision a black stone image which bade him 
go to see it lying at Kashta. He did so and brought it to Kashta and 
thence to Deohari, where lie worshipped. Thdkur .log Chand, his rival, 
in jealousy at his devotion, quarrelled with him and Pichri Chand made 
a vow on the goddess to kill him. He succeeded and built a temple 
to the goddess who was' named Pichld after hum This Devi has four 
temples: at Deohari, Kasbtd, Chaldma, and Runi. One fair at Deo¬ 
hari is held at the Diwdli in Maghar and another fair on the ashtami 
in Asauj at Kashta. At Deohari a gheind is celebrated annually. 

Kasumbha Devi has two temples on the Sui Dhdr or range, one at 
Khaksu, the other at Ruhra. A Rdja of Bashahr used to live at 
Khaksu, and in order to'get a son he used to recite the path of Kdli. 
She manifested herself to him in the form of a black stone image and 
bade him worship it, so he founded the temple at Khaksu and named 
it after himself. It contains a black stone image, 1 cubit high, and 
a female figure, 3 cubits high, in metal. The pujari is always a 
S&rsut Brahman. The goddess selects her own gur. 

Devi Chebri’s temple was founded by Devi Kali who killed a 
number of demons who used to devour the children of the neighbour-, 
hood. The idol is of black stone, 2 cubits high, and represents the 1 
'roddess. There are other images also in the temple, hut they are only 

one or two spans high. 

Dhanah Devi has a similar legend. Kali defeated the am r$ or 
demons and in her honour the people of Dhanah built her a temple. 

Devi Pujarli’s temple is ascribed to a Brahmaii who, when- 
ploughing his field, turned up a metal mask which he placed in a niche 
iu his house. Soon after he fell ill and went to his former Devi, Arabia, 
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but she told him that her daughter had manifested herself to him and 
that lie should make a vow to her for his recovery. The temple con¬ 
tains an image of black stone, 3 loot high. ^ Ambika's own temple at 
Nirmand is well known and Chandi Devi is said to have slain t wo 
rdfchsftas, Chand and Mund. Her temple dates from the same year as 
that at Nirmand, 

Naina Devi owes her temple ill Kotin Banogi to the disconcry of 
an idol with beautiful eyes by a girl who was herding cattle near 
stream. Its eyes became the object of the people's veneration. It 
of black stone, 3 feet high. Its pujdri is a Nola Kanet. 

Devi Bari owes her temple at B&ri to Brdsanu, a Brahman 
lived in Bari j nhati. He was childless, and in order to get a son, 
to recite paths to Kali, on the bank of a stream. One night, it was 
revealed to him that beneath the earth lay a black stone image of a 
goddess. She also bade him worship her, and he was blessed with a 
son. The Brahman then in fulfilment of a vow erected this temple in 
her honour, and it was named after him. Soon after this, the Raja 
of Suket became a votary of Kali and built a temple in her honour at 
Chhikiana. 

Three fairs are held annually at as many places, one on the 9th of 
Baisakh at Bari called the Tarslun fair. The Diw&li is held at Suket,' 
when the Janamashtrm festival is also observed. The Sliand is ob¬ 
served every 12 years. 

The cult of Devi Bala Durga is associated with that of Mdrkanda 
Deota. The temple at M&rkanda was founded by a Sadhu from Trilok- 
Q&th. 

At Bargali is the mandir of Devi Durga called niandit Baggdn 
Deora. A fair is held from 1st to 3rd Phdgan annually and is followed 
by the naurdtas in Chet and Asauj during which girls are fed. On 
the Rikh Faniya a jag is celebrated This temple has existed for a long 
time, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a stone 
idol of the goddess. A Tcdrddr by caste a Kanet manages its temple 
affairs. The pujdri is a SArsut Brahman. The chela or gur is a 
Kanet. Their offices are hereditary. 

In Kulu proper the cult of Devi is even more popular than it is 
in Sarfij. Her cult names are numerous. She is called Bhaga Sidh, 
Bhanthali, Bharari, Chamunda, Dasmi Barda, Garanpuri, Harnam 
.Jagan Nathi, Jaishari or Mabi Kashar,. JawAlamukhi, Kali Auri, 1 
KAli Mahi Khasuri or Phungni, Khandasan, Kodanta, Kowanah 
MahA MayA, Mahi Mil Jagni, Nainaty Phungini and Phangani Bari 
Shakh, Sri Ritii Neoli, Sanohia, Sarwari, Singhasan, Tripura Sundari 
and Rupashna. 

*In Kulu there 5s at Harchandi village in phdii Nathan (Ko$hi Nagar) a temple to 
Kill, the idol consisting of a stone or imago. Anri means a picture, monument etc. and is 
commonly applied to the stone put on end by a man on first visiting one of the numerous 
passes m Kulu, e.g* Avrl Dhar means the “Ridge of the monuments,” Such stones 
are very numerous on all passes in Kulu, and arc set up on the occasion described, and a 
sheep or goat is killed and given to the companions, or some food is distributed. It 
is said to have once been customary to write the name on the stone, and the shapes 
certainly suggest tho idea that once they were carved roughly in human shape. 

The Devf Kill is said to have put the stone as her image at Archliandi, 
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Devfa in Kulu. 



The following is a. list of the Devf temples in Kulu, their seats and 
the dates of their fairs and festivals. It is interesting to find a Siddh 
Devi:— 


Name of Devi* 

Site of temple. 

Dates of fairs. 

BhSga Siddh 1 

Named after the goddess 

12th arid 13tli Baisakh and for 8 
days from 81st SAwan. 

Bhagft Siddh 

Pera 

I 7th Je$h. 

Bh4ga Siddh 

pera Pughi Lag 

1 V-' ’W ■ / b b 

let of Chet, 3rd of the light halves 
of PbAgan and Chet, 1st of 
BaisAkh, Jeth, BhAdon and Asauj, 
and on the full moon day of 
Mnghar. 

The goddess Hirma .. 

Phuogri pern 

Dlmngri j&tra on thelst Je^ti for 
three days, on the PbAgali, on the 
4th MAgh, 1st of SAwan and 
BaisAkh. 

Devi Harman 

... 

7th and 16th Mdgh, 1st BaieAkh 
and 1st Asauj. 

>' : ' r'v'yfM 

Devi KAli A«p 

Devlin Kotl.i MAngajrh 

1st BaisAkb, 1st BhAdon and 3rd 
Jeth. 

Kflli Anri ••• j 

Archlmndi pera 

1st and 2nd of Chet* 1st to 3rd 
of BaisAkh, 1st of BhAdon and 1st 
of Asauj. 

K«i Mahi Khsuuri, KAli 
Aun or Phnngni. 

pera Devi in Kothi Raisan 

1st of Baisikli and BhAdon, 

Devi Phnngni ... j 

IlllilSiSl" li 

Pera PhungAni in K. 
Mandalgarh, 

6th and 7th of the lunar months of 
Baisakh and PhAgan and on 
Wednesday and Thursday iu the 
light halves of SAwan and 
Maghor. 

Davt Pbungani 

pera Devi PhungAni in 
Biasar. 

1st of Chet, 3rd and 6 th of the 
light halves of BaieAkh and BhA- 
don,. 

Devi Pl\ang«nj * 

Tiun pera in Kothi Man- 
gftrh’ 

In addition to fairs in SAwan, 
Asauj, Maghar and PhAgan, a 
fair is held on the 3rd, 6th and 
7th in the dark half of BaieAkh, 

Devi Bhotanti 3 

Parai pera in Ko$hi 
Chung. 

let to 3rd Asauj. 


,The temples of the goddess Cbamunda, of Narain, Doli N£g, the goddess Indarol 
Dharftt P 41 are connected with this. 

* South of the temple is a lhan4dr (storehouse) of the goddess and to the west are two 
looms for cooking food. At 100 paces in the latter direction is a marah where a fair is 

3 ‘ eW » n iVo temples are connected with this, thote at BhAti pera and G&ian pern. The 
goddess visits these temples on the occasion of the fair. 
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Name of Devi. 

Site of temple. 

Dates of fairs. 

The goddess Bhautbali... 

Bantbali Pera 

7th of Je$h and 1st of Asauj. 

Devi Bhar&ri ... 

Mel 

3rd Asauj. 

Devi Chamunda* 

Dabogi ?era at Nashala 

On the dwddshi (12th) in the 
light half of Phdgan, 1st Chet, 
new year's day, 1st to 4th 
Baisdkh, 1st .Te$h, 1st Bhddon 
and 1st Asauj. 

Den C hamuli da a 

Nalar pera 

1st S4wan. 

Shri l)evi Daami Bavda 

Kalar pera 

1st to 3rd Chet, 31st Chet to 3rd 
BaisAkb, 0th to 3rd H4y, 31st 
Sawan to 5oh Bh&don and a yaq 
every 12 years. 

The goddess Ducha and 
Mucha. 

Gajjan and Karjan I>e* 
ras. 

The gajjan on the 4th Je$b and 
the ehachopali on the full moon day 
of Chet, lasting fonr days 

Devi Garan Puri 

Naraini Garan pera, IJpar 
Kela pera and Ringu 
Pera. 

let Ph4gan, 1st Bais4kh, 8th 
Bais4kh, Ganesh chaudas in Siwan, 
in Hay, 1st of Poh and 2lst 
Baisikh. 

The goddess Jaggaunithi 

Jaggannathi Pera «• 

8th to 11th of the light half of 
Baisskb, 7th to loth of the light 
half of H4y, and 7th to 10th of 
the light half of Asauj. 

Devi Jaggann4thi Ji ... 


Baisdkh shvdi athfami 3 days. 
Hay shudi ashfami 8 days, Asauj 
shudi ashfami 3 days, besides 
15th Plitfgan, 1st Chet, 1st of new 
year, 1st Bais^kh. 

Jaishari or Mahi Kastmr 5 

Hat, in Bajaura Kofelii 

9th of Bais4kh and 8th of* Bhddou. 

•Tawilarauklii 

pera Pali Sari in Ko^lii 
* Huraug. 

1st of Bais4kh, Je$b and Hay, and 
on the 2nd of the light half of 
S4wan, A grand yag i s perform- 
ed every 12 years. 

Jawalamukhi ... 

Shamshi pera in Ko^lii 

J Khokhan. 

1st of Bais&kh, Sdwan and Asauj, 
and on the full moon day of 
Maghar. Each lasts ono day. 

: 

1 


1 Another temple flailed Peru Niahila is connected with this. It contains an imago said 
to be that of the goddess Bhaga Sidh and it is worshipped in the same room as the other 
goddess. 

* Tho temples at-Ohara pern and Sungal pera are connected with this. The god's 
chariot is taken to these at a festival. 

3 The t emple also Contains au image of Bholo Nath. It is of stone, oue cubit high. 
It is worshipped along with the goddess. 
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Name of Devi. 

Site of temple. 

Dates of fairs. 

Dcrf Khand 1 sail 

Nauini p©ra 

The Japan jdtfto ia the beginning 
of the new year in the light half 
of the month of Chet for four 
days, and Sawan jdtra on the 31st 
of Si wan for four days. 

DovI Kodaula 1 ... 

Gobi Pera 

2nd, 12th, 13th and 14th Baisikh, 
and 2nd Aaauj. 

ICowanal 

pera Soil 

The shivrdtri on the 4th of the 
dark half of Ph%an, Phdgli on 
the ifcddsJii cf Phagan, eftaoho- 
pali on tlie full moon day, on the 
bir ihiv on the 1st of Baisdkli, the 
kapo on the 1st of J eth, the shevno 
on the 1st of Sawan and the sari 
on the 1st of Asauj. 

Devi AlahA M&j a. ... 

M&lui Af«Sya cm 

Tuesday of the light half of Phlgati, 

Mab^MaiJagni 

Chopper. 

A 

Nainan 

Bbulaug pern in Kofchi 
Khoklnin’ 

1st of BaiaSkh, Sawan and Bh&don, 
each lasting one day , 

Phungui Bari Shabl ... 

pera Phuogdni 

3rd, 5tli and 7th of tho light half 
of Bais4kh, 

Phungni 

pera Phungui Ckiuuaui 
in Hauani. 

1st of Chet and 7th of the ligh t 
half of Asanj. 

Sri BAni Neoli ... 

B4ni. 


Dev£ Sandhi a 

pera Dev£ Saudhia 

4th to 7th of the dark half of the 
month. 

Sarwari 

Shnvu pera 

v r 

Naumi (9th) of BaUrikb. 

Dcoia Singhasan ... 

•«'- 1 >, 1 I: : y] 

Singhisan Devi pern 

1st of Baisdkh and illuminations on 
the tij (3rd) of Poh. 

IVipura S\^dari 

Nagar 

r .. • ■ , . 

5th to 10th Jcth, 1st of Asauj, 
Durga ashfand in Asauj, 3rd of 


Dev{ Rupashna 


Sharani Bejh in Kofcbi 
Harknn<}i. 


the light half of Pol), one day in 
the light haif of Chet, 2nd and 3rd 
Baisfikh. 

1st Baisakh and yag every 3rd year 
on 2nd BMdou, 


1 No temple is connected with this, hub fairs are held ou the 2lst Maghar and 21st 
S&wan whdn the gods mid goddeaseu visit the fair smd return in the evening, 

















Bhoftnti Devi's original temple is at .Tari in the Parbati valley. 
Sh* and Parei Devi both have temples at Parei. 

There is also a goddess of fire (or else the goddess is typified by fire) 
for when high-caste Hindu ladies hear a (ire hissing they will say bhakh 
nindia karanwatt nuy, 'consume the back-biter ', because the hissing 
expresses the wrath of the goddess at the evil habit of back-biting. 1 

In Outer Saraj Nirmand in the Ndrpur Valley on the Sutlej Devi 
Ambka is worshipped, the great triennial fair being held in her honour. 
Every 12th year this fair is celebrated on a very large scale and is called 
the Bhunda. The following is an account of it : — 

In the era of the RisMs, there were three kinds of sacrifice : 
the narmtdi, gaumed*, and aevamdi, or sacrifices of men,kineaud horses. 
I nese great sacrifices were performed by any one who had subdued the 
whoic.world,, e.g. the Pandavas performed the horse-sacrifice. All 
the Rislus of renown used to assemble and sacrifice, and at the end of 
it they used to slaughter the man or animal, calling on the Jeotd’s name 
and burning the flesh. Then the bones were collected, and their pray¬ 
ers had such efficacy that the man or animal was restored to life But 
after their era, goats and sheep began to be sacrificed, and, instead of 
killing a man, he was lowered on a rope, leaving it to chance whether 
he was killed or not. The Bhunda ?nela is the old n armed i jog t and 
the customs and rites are the same. This great fair is held at 
Nirmand, because Jamdaggan Rikhi being angry for some cause with 
his wife Arabika, mother of Paras Ram, ordered “ the latter to bent her 
and he did so. In expiation Paras Ram gave lands to the Brahmans 
of Nirmand who in return agreed to spend one-tenth of the produce oh 
this Bhunda fair. As the Bed a caste was appointed as before to ride 
down the rope, the fair was called Bhunda, though some say Bhunda is 
a corruption of bhanddr or temple treasure-house. It is only held at fixed 
periods at Nirmand : elsewhere it is held when enough money &c. has 
been saved. The Nirmand fair is held in the same year as the Kumbh 
fair on the Ganges, i.e. once in 12 years. Three years after each Bhunda 
is held the Bharoji fag j three years after that the Bbatpur/ay occurs ; and 
again three years later, the Shdnd /ay. These though attended by several 
deotas are of much less importance than the Bhunda. They have no 
connection with Paras R£m and a Beda is not lowered on a rope. 

Before the recent 2 Bhunda at Nirmand there had been Bhundas at 
Nithar (Buddha Mah&dev), at Shamsar (Mah^lev) in Naraino-arh at 
Baihna (Mahadev) in Sirfgarh, and in December, 1892, at” Gorah 
m Rimpur State, at which latter a Beda had been lowered on a 
rope. 

The rope for the sacrifice is made of grass, out at a propitious time 
with music, fcwo-and-a-half months before the fair, and the Beda him- 
self makes it, performing constant ablutions while working at it. When 

1 P. N. Q f1 II, § 984. This is another instance of fire being & witauMfl, 

9 This Recount wa* written in 1893, 
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846 The Jfhnnda sacrifice. 

it is made the tight length it is placed in the temple, and if any one 
steps across it lie is fined a goat, which is sacrificed, arid the rope must 
he re-made. No one may approach it with shoes on or with anything 
likely to defile it. It is reverenced as a deota. On the clay of the fair 
it is lifted with great respect on the heads of men and taken to the 
cliff, where it is securely fastened. At every st*ge a goat or sheep is 
sacrificed to it, and when fixed the Beda is placed on it No other caste 
can make or ride it and the Bed as regard this as a privilege and deem it 
disgraceful to refuse the descent- It is a profitable venture, as the Beda 
is fed by the people for a year, besides obtaining Re. 84in cash, jewellery 
and clothes with other presents for his wife also. Sacrifices are begun 
in temples where means are available for a Bhunda 24 years beforehand. 
Four Brahmans pray and sacrifice daily by burning rice, fruit, phi and 
goat's flesh, the fire being placed in an earthern vessel sunk some four 
feet in the ground, an image of K&li being set up opposite to it, and 
small brass images of that goddess being placed near it. This vessel 
is called ndbhe kun.4, and it is only opened for the Bhunda, a 
large stone being placed over it on which the sacrifices at the Bhundas 
&c. are performed. Before the fair the deotds are summoned, and the 
ceremony cannot take place until they come. The mohra or image of a 
dcotd does not attend, the Teals or silver vessel full of water alone being 
brought. The deotds who must attend are those of Khan, Mabel (in 
Subet), Nirt Nagar (in .R&mpur) and Nirmand (in Kulu). These are 
said to be five brothers. In addition thereof Laleah, D»dsah, Sanfr and 
Sanglah (in Rarnpur) (called the atadi deotds) should also attend. 
Others may do so* 

On a fixed day, called chhilbichhli ) a picture of a pine tree is made 
of sindur (vermillion) on a clean place in front of the temple, and the 
deota who is to commence the fair is worshipped by the Brahmans. At 
this place also a fight takes place, and then all the kahas of the deotds 
are collected and prayers recited. All the deotds then go into the kot/n 
of the temple (where the treasure-house &c. are) on to the upper storey, 
and a, rath of Shibji of white thread and a similar tree-picture to that 
outside are also made on the ground. On top of this is put a plate of 
Tcansd filled with rice, and a cocoanut wrapped in silk clothes is placed 
on top of the rice. In places on the picture are put cakes, rice and 
trtdsh cakes with lamps at each corner. The kalsds are brought in and 
placed in order round the dol or rath, and if any mohra* of the deotds 
have come they are placed on a clean spot near the wall. Grain is then 
given to the people from the temple store-house. This is called chham - 
chant or invitation, Next day the d*otd*$ pur (purti) comes with the 
deota and the people cook cakes and worship round the village ( astkp/iet} 
in which the temple is Goats, sheep, and sungar (a kind of small pig) are 
killed, and again a mock struggle occurs, any one who likes taking an 
animal. When the circuit of the village is complete a number of sheep 
and goats are cruelly lain in the ketht of the temple. On the third day the 
rope is worshipped, and <*oats &c. sacrificed to it. The rope is then fas¬ 
tened on a cliff as described before, one end high up and the other lower 
down. The Beda bathes and is taken to the kvncl (of sacrifice). The Brah¬ 
man worships him, ar d he is considered a god, the game worship being paid 
him as ia paid to a deotd . Five valuable things (pMchrotn) are placed I 
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iu his mouth, as is done at the death of a Hindu. Then he is clothed 
in a pafffi and kurta y and being placed on a goal is taken outside the 
temple. The Beda gives presents to the people, and is next made to ride 
on the kdrddr’s (manager of a temple) back, and music is played as at a 
funeral, His wife and children, unclothed, sit beneath the rope and 
lament. At thei top of the rope four kumbhs or vessels are placed, over' 
which a board is put. The rope is fixed in the earth, passing over the 
board. A wooden saddle, like those used on jkulas or rope bridges, is 
placed on the rope, and on this the Beda sits, being firmly tied on to the 
rope. Skins of earth of equal weight are placed on each thigh and a 
white handkerobief is placed in his hand. He is lowered at first with 
ropes to test the balance, and then some barley is tied to his waist. 
These ropes are then cut and the Beda slides down. He is taken off at 
the bottom, and he and his family beg of the people, taking whatever 
they touch. He and his wife are taken to the temple, Its. 84 and 
jewellery &c. beingsgiven them. They are danced two-and-a-half times 
round in a circle and dismissed. On the fourth day, after the temple 
gives presents to the deot&s and people, the fair ends. This is called 
the Be&i jag. 

In 1893 a goat was lo wered in place of a man, with the usual 
accompaniments. The rope is called borto and one account is that the 
mndfiddn of the temples usually make the rope The Bedas are a low 
caste of dancers. These fairs are held at Nirmand (Devi Ambka), 
Nithar, Dalash, Dhamsa in Bashahr, and certain other places—all on 
the slopes running down to the Sutlej, Biiundas do not take place in 
Kulu itself, but very similar ceremonies (Gauer), in which grass ropes 
play a conspicuous parti are common, and there is a tradition that men 
used to be lowered over the cliffs on the Beas on ropes of their owu 
making. Their names are recorded in the temple records and are re¬ 
membered with honour. Further at Mat. (8k. kh4ya ?) festivals the 
panchraU or five precious things are placed in a man's mouth. 1 The 
man who was sacrificed was called jiili. 

There is an account oi a “ Bhoonda" in Traill’s Statistical Account 
oJK-umdon, p. 69. (Reprinted from Asiatic Researches, Vol. XLI, in 
.Batten s Official Reports on Rumdon, 1851.) Captain Harcourt also gave 
a short account in his Himalayan Districts of Kcoloo, Lahoul and Spiti, 
1874s 

_ lhe goddess Hirma, who is said to be a sister of Jamlu, 2 is wor¬ 
shipped or *at any rate invoked at the Kdfi-ri-dkUi which is 
celebrated in Poh 8 , late in December, not in November like the 
Diwali in the plains. It is, however, essentially a feast of lamps, 
for, ^ according to one account it is inaugurated on the previous 
evening by a gathering of the men on the village greens where they 
smg indecent songs till a late hour, ending with a chorus in favour of 
Hirma. The dance is circular, each performer dragging his neighbour 
to warns f lie inside or outside till one gets exhausted and lets go, sending 
1 Kl.N.Q„IV. 1893, §144 ~ 

9 See Vol. Ill, p. 267, infra. 

c n * n ? ro ,? 0r pl ace generally in Poll on the Amawa* or last day be- 

laMU Bl i fc it occur* from Magh 7th- 14th and is called the 

u ala , a corruption of sal dxdld. Didli is said to mean houae of mercy, 
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The Ganer festival. '^JL 

all tbo rest sprawling. Oil the evening of the festival lighted torches 
are shown at^every house, the signal being given from the castle at 
Nagar and caught up and down the valley, 1 Three days later comes the 
Ganer. The Ganer (from gun, a knot ?) is perfomed on the fij or third 
day of the new moon; i.e. three days after the Didli. In, former 
times, it is said, huge grass ropes used to he made and great feasts 
held, the people jumping over the ropes in sport. The MWns of Kulu 
used to have ropes stretched between two posts and jump their horses 
over them, the people holding the posts, shaking them as they did so, 
so that sometimes the rider was killed at the jump, his horse catching in 
the rope. 

But at one festival the people of Baragrau, a village on the west 
bank of the Be&s (where it is also customary to hold it), got drunk, and 
the rope they had left lying about turned into a snake and went on to 
Nagar—across the river. As the snake went along, a dumb boy caught 
hold of its tail, and it coiled itself round him, hut the Deot& Jiv 
Nar&yan was on his way to Nagar, and one of his disciples seized 
the snake by the head, and it straightway became a rope again by the 
Deot&'s power. Then the Nagar. people insisted that the ceremony 
should be held henceforth at Nagar and not at the R&ja's race-course, 
and so the practice of stretching it on posts and jumping horses over 
it was discontinued. It then became, or still continued, customary to 
drag the rope down to the cliff overhanging the Beas, four men of Jana 
village and four of Nagar racing with it to the cliff. If the J&na men 
won, they had to pay the Nagar people a -goat and two loads ( bkdrs) 
of rice ; but if the Nagar people won, the Jana people had to pay them 
Rs. 500. It is said that this racing was discontinued many years ago. 
The people of Nagar and Jana now simply run three times with the 
rope a few hundred yards towards the Beas, bringing the rope back each 
time. It is then broken, the Jana people taking one part (the head of 
the snake) and the Nagar people the other (its tail) * 

At this ceremony a ram's horns are placed on the head of a Chamar 
(currier) of a particular family of Nagar. This man is called the 
jathi&ii and has a sort of headship over the other men of his caste, who 
are called his sewak or disciples. He gets an extra share of the,clothing 
given to the Dagis from the body of a Hindu at his burning. He is 
chosen every year, and the same man is often re-elected. When the 
horns are placed on hie head, the negi 9 or headman of the kothi says— 

He su man gal, kem hath. 

He su maiigal, Rdjd JiAth. 

He su mangal , ri*aiyat hath. 

He su mangal^ sawd hath. 

lie su matigalj dhariri hath . 

He su mangal) Hirma hdth . 

lie su ma7iga<l } Ices a hath. 

“ Oh god (and) blessed one, aid the fruits of the earth, the Raja, 
the people, the princes, the land, the goddess Hirma, the fruits of the 
earth/* 

1 Kfoigra Gazetteer, Pt. II, Kuiu, p. 45. 
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)laces a rupee in hie mouth as is done to a dead 
man. (This is also a feature of a similar ceremony). 

After this every one sings and dances, and, a feast is held. No 
offence is taken at anything said. The Digans, or wives of the out- 
caste Digis, abuse the better caste officials of the village, blowing pieces 
of grass at them out of their hands, and getting some money as a 
present. This part of the festival is called kalagi, lit. “ tuft of the 
mnndl (pheasant) feathers ” worn in the head-dress. It is said that in 
former times the high caste men used to sit and eat with men of any 
caste at the Diwali when Slmkti (Bbagwati) was worshipped, but this is 
not tae case now. There is a story about the ram whose horns are 
used. When the Pal kings from Jagatsukh attacked the Ranis of 
Nagar, a ram fought for the latter, who were conquered, and the Pals 
captured him j but as he had fought so bravelv, they honoured him by 
taking him to the Jagatipat or sacred stone (brought to Nagar by 
deoida in the form of bees), and putting a rupee in his mouth they 
killed him. His horns are now kept in a little temple close to Na«'ar. 
At this same fight certain mazirs who fought for the Ranis were also 
captured. The Pal king pardoned them and made them dance before 
him as a sign of subjection to him. Their descendants still dance at tho 
Ganer, and are presented with a rupee each. The family is called 
Andrao, i.e. ‘ inner counsellers/ At the kalagi ceremony an indecent 
song is still sung. 

Appended is a portion of one of the songs sung at the kalagi 

Jai Devi, Hirma MM. 

Victory Mother-g’oddess Hirma. 

Teri khel klielni Idi. 

We begin to play thy game. 

Posh a mdh, Poh pardli. 

T he month of Poh, Poh is the month of rice straw ricks. 

Ikori bhosi, bah a /alt. 

Mdgha mdh, churni lomi. 

In Might the icicles are long. 

Derad gar, khari koml, 

Pkdgun mdh, ila pila. * 

In Phigau, all is mud. 

Kkanju law!, thoku kela, 

Ghetr mdh, gdh <jari kd, s 

In Chetr the place is dug. 

Mosln fehd, Icth patifed. 

As big as the flail, or pole for husking ric e—memArum virile 
?rectum est. 

Baisdkhu mdh, bathe kdpu. 

In Baisikk the cuokoo calls, 

Pakle, pahle maushe laurd chdpu. 



The negi then 1 



Ibbotfon, 
$ 3lf. 
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Devi as disease-goddess. 


■Jefhd mAh, gugri si/jld. 

Jihun IcAchii, lihun pidd. 

Shard mah, bhar rom. 

In H&r, the rice*beds are full. 

Bhale mdnshd begat nahin lent 

and so on. The lines not translated are hardly fit for translation. 

It is clear that the whole festival is older than the myth, whioh is 
equally clearly in part historical and in part an attempt to account for 
the rites. 

Dev! as the small-pox goddess. 

Sitala, 1 the small-pox goddess, also known as Mata, or Devi, is 
the eldest of a band of seven sisters by whom the pustular group 
of diseases is supposed to be caused, and who are the most dreaded of 
all the minor powers. The other six are Masani, Basanti, M&h& M6i, 
Polamde, Lamkaria, and Agwani, whose small shrines generally 
cluster round the central one to Sitala. One of them is also called 
Paharwali, or she of the mountains. Each is supposed to cause a 
specific disease, and Sitala/s speciality is small-pox. These deities are 
never worshipped v by men, but only by women and children, enormous 
numbers of whom attend the shrines of renown on Sitala’s saptami, 
the 7th of the light half of Sawan, when only light food is eaten. 
Every village has its local shrine also, at which the offerings are all 
impure. Sitala rides upon a donkey, and gram is given to the donkey 
and to his master, the potter at the shrine, after having been waved 
over the head of the child. Fowls, pigs, goats and cocoanuts are 
offered, black dogs are fed, and white cocks are waved and let loose. 
An adult, who has recovered from small-pox, should let a pig loose to 
Sitala, or he will again be attacked. During an -attack no offerings 
are made ; and if the epidemic has once seized upon a village all wor¬ 
ship is discontinued till the disease has disappeared. But. so long as 
she keeps her hands off it, nothing is too goodfor the goddess, for she 
is the one great dread of Indian mothers. She is, however, easily 
frightened and deceived 1 and if a mother has lost one son by small¬ 
pox, she witl.call the next Kurria, lie of the dunghill, or Bdharu, the 
ontcaste, or Maru, the worthless one, or Molar, bought, or Mangtfi, 
borrowed, or Bhagwana, given by the Great God; or will send him 
round the village in a dust-pan to show that she sets no store by him. 
So too, many mothers dress their children in old rags begged of their 
neighbours till they have passed the dangerous age. 

In Rohtak, where Sitala is also called Ganwali, her great days of 
worship are the Tuesdays in Chet, 2 though in some villages Mondays 
appear to be preferred. At Rabra again the Wednesdays in Har are 

i gitalii means ‘cool/ from sU, and so small-pox is also known as Thandf,«cold* 
Cold water and cold food arc offered at licr shrinos, either to propitiate her or as suitable 
food : P N. Q., I., § 2. According to Sleeman, burning the bodies of children, who die 
of small-pox, aggravates the disease. Hambies, I, pp. 218 et seqq. 

• In M&ler Ko^la* the M4t.£ Raol fair is hold ou the fourth Tuesday of Chet. MAU, 
the goddess of small-pox, is then worshipped and sweet bread and rice offered to her. 
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auspicious and at Aim all there is a great day in Asauj At her 
shrine in Rohtak the concourse in Chet is a large one, and food is 
distributed to Brahmans, but the offerings are taken by sweepers. 
Sick or well the worship is carried on, and the rupee often seen on a 
boy's neck is frequently put on when he is supposed to be 
attacked by Sitala. Tt is particularly favourable to have a 
shrine at a crossways, and the goddess is then called Chauganwa, * she 
of the four villages', or Chaurasta, ‘ she of the four ways', Mata. At 
Ukhalehana and Kosli in Rohtak Lakaria, 1 her sister goddess, is also 
represented at her temple, but her shrine faces west. This title may, 
however, be only another name for Sitala, for she is said to live in the 
kikar [acacia arabica) and its roots are consequently watered night and 
morning by Hindus. Her vehicle, the donkey, is for the same reason 
fed with wet grauj, and fried eatables, the idea of cooling thus coming 
into play.* 

The shrines of Sitala, which arc to be found near almost every 
. town and village, are about 2 feet high and are generally built 
by Benias after a patient has recovered, as a thank-offering. All 
through the sraall-pox season, which is generally in the cold 
weather, and especially during an outbreak of the disease, women 
may be observed going about carefully watering each shrine in a group 
to cdol the goddess and so, vicariously, any patient they may be 
interested in, or to gain her favour. 3 Her shrines are called Sitala- 
ghar or in Grurg&on Siyar, and the lamps burnt at them are of the 
ehmnkha type, a pan with one light, and are lit on Mondays and Tues¬ 
days. In the'South-West Punjab a mass of clinker, strongly reminis¬ 
cent of a countenance deeply pitted with small-pox, may sometimes 
be noticed covered with ght, flowers and grain. These are offerings 
to Sitala, the clinker being used as a shryie or rather altar possibly 
because in a country where Islam is dominant shrines could not be 
built. 

At the temple of Sitala at DanathA in GnrgAon fairs are held on 
the Wednesdays in Chet. 150 years ago a fair used to be held at 
Kharbala, but one UdAh, a JAt 4 , who used to worship the goodess, saw 
her in a vision and she bade him to remove her temple to DanathA, 
using some of the bricks of the old one. The temple is administered 
by the headmen of the village and they take all the offerings. Their 
got is ShAli. The story is that a JAt used to beg in faqir’s clothes and 
so his descendants came to be called thdli, and have been jirofessioned 
beggars ever since. Every Wednesday a lamp is lit in the mandir. A 
sacred lamp is kept burning during Chet and it is also said that a lamp 
is lit 'after midnight.' 

1 Lamkaria appears to be another term for this goddess ,—.vide p, 350 onpra. 

• I. N, Q., IV, § 150. 

3 P. N. Q., II, § 649. When a child has sniall-po*, Hindus will also feed an ass 
as Sftala’s chosen vehicle. In K astir this ceremony is said to he called jandip/ija f 
III, S 688, IV, 150, 'Ibid, III, § 686. 

« In Gnrg&on JSts take offerings to Sftala. Tliero is an obscure tradition in that part 
of the Province that the Jits are descended from • Bhaddar, brother of Bliil ’ but no con¬ 
nection with Bhaddar Ktili is suggested. 
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Quite distinct from Sitala is Kandi Mitta, so-called from the ring 
of spots which forms rouud the neck when the particular pustular erup¬ 
tion due to her takes place. Her shrine is usually smaller than Si tala’s, 
but they are commonly many, not one. At Beri in Bohtak an avenue 
of them leads up to Devi’s temple, as these shrines are usually built oil 
recovery in fulfilment of a vow. The. second Sunday after recovery is 
especially suitable for worship and Re. 1-4-0 are usually spent on dis¬ 
tributing sweets. Regarding worship during health, customs vary in 
different villages, it being held every Sunday in some and in others 
only on those which fall in the light half of the month, while others only 
hold it on these days during an attack of sickness. In BaliMurgarh the 
6th of S i wan is a great day for the Banja , women to worship this god¬ 
dess at hair bashes, on the road to the station, by sticking gram on the 
thorns and'giving chapatis etc. to Brahmans. It is becoming usual, 
especially with Banias, for the bride, bridegroom and bridal party to do 
pdjd at this, goddess’ shrine. Her shrines at Chiritna are of peculiar 
interest. The J^ts and Dlianaks have separate rows of them and the 
.Tilts have oue regular temple of the Kandi in which is an image of the 
goddess, without a head. As a rule her shrines contain no images. They 
are often to the north of..the village, because the disease is supposed to 
have come from the bills. 1 Occasionally worship is offered by sprinkling 
gram before them in times of plague. But the plague goddess is one 
TPhulan Devf, whose half-completed shrine at Jasaur attests her ill-will or 
inability to stay the disease, Jagta is a shrine similar to that of Kandi, 
and it too appears to be erected to a goddess, l't is worshipped at wed¬ 
dings with a prayer for offspring, and also when a disease, which seems 
to be eczema or itch, appears. 

’ Masdni’s shrines are hardly distinguishable from Sftala’s, Most 
villages in Rohtak possess one. Masdn is a. disease that causes emacia¬ 
tion or atrophy in children, and she is propitiated to avert it. It occurs 
in Sirmur where one of the two cures* in vogue consists in burning 
mustard and other oils in a lamp called gain.a, with 32 wicks and a 
hollow in the centre. In this hollow pistachio nuts, flowers and per¬ 
fumes are placed. Seven marks are made with Vermillion on the lamp 
and one on the child’s forehead. All the 32 wicks are then lit and after 
it has been waved round the heads of both mother and child it is carried 
out beyond the village boundary and placed in the forest. This may be 
in reality a rite in the worship of the goddess. 

So also in Gurgaon, the chief fair held in the district is that of 
the goddess of small pox, MasAni, whose temple is at Gurg&on. A 
small me,la takes place there every Tuesday, except in SAivan, but the 
largest fairs are those held in Chet. Tne temple is held in great 
repute throughout this part of the country and is visited every year by 
pilgrims from the Punjab and United Provinces to the number of 
50,000 or f0,000. The offerings which often amount to Rs. 20,000 
were formerly appropriated by Begam Samru, but are now a perquisite 
of the land-owners of Gurgaon. Pilgrims visit the shrine.on Mondays 
throughout, the year but the biggest gatherings, amounting sometimes 

* Cf. Pahdpv(Ui, above, as o title of one of Si tala’? sister dirU. 

» For the other -see ISirmtir Gazetteer, p. 26. 
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20,000 souls in one day, occur on the four Mondays in Chefc. N 
Tradition thus describes its origin :— 

There svas a shrine sacred to the goddess Devi, locally known as 
Mas&ni, at the village of Keshopur in Delhi. Some 250 years ago 
the goddess appeared in a dream to Singha^a Jfit of some influence at* 
Gurgaon, and saying that she wished to leave Keshopur directed him. 
to build a shrine for her in his own village. At the same time she 
authorised the fortunate Singha to appropriate all the offerings at 
her shrine, so her orders were promptly carried out. The shrine 
flourished until its fame reached Ben&ves. A visit to it is an antidote 
to small-pox, and women from great distances flock to it with their 
children to obtain this benefit all the year round Singha and his 
heirs enjoyed the offerings for 200 years. The Be^um Samru, when 
the paryana was imder her rule, took the proceeds for a month in each 
year, but now thfy are again the perquisite of the village headmen. 
The temple is called the mand or temple of Masani, mand generally 
meaning the domed roof of a temple. The origin of the name Mas4ni 
is not known, but probably it is connected with the disease of 7 nasdn t 
to which children are very liable. Another story of its foimdation is 
that the wife of the great saint Dronacbarya, the guru of tne Pindus 
and Kurus, knew of a specific for the cure of stnall-pox, and so after 
her death this temple was raised to her memory. It has no preten¬ 
sions td architectural beauty, being almost on a level with the ground. 
It comprises a main room some 8 ft. square with a small room at the 
back about 5 to 6 ft, sq. which is used for storing valuables. 

There are 5. dharmsalas near it, all built by charitable persons 
and all far superior in beauty to the temple itself. They aceommo- 
about 1000 pilgrims. The image of the goddess iV of mixed 
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metal bronzed over and about 9 inches high. It is not always kept 
in the temple but remains in the custody of a Bradman who takes it 
home and only puts it in the temple on fair days.' In the' centre of 
the temple is a small platform of ordinary brick about a foot high 
and on this the image after being clothed is placed in an ordinary 
wooden dnghdaan . A I|rahman is employed to wash the image but 
his office is not hereditary. No special ritual is prescribed. Offerings 
consist of fruits, sweet, cash, flowers, live animals, cowries eto., and 
no distinction is made between the rituals of different castes. A lamp 
is lit on fair days and only kept burning as long as the fair lasts. 
The fact is that the administration is carried on purely business lines. 
The annual contract for the offerings is put up to auction every year 
and the money realized is distributed amongst the landholders of 
Gurgaon in proportion to their shares in the village lands. 

A ( Masmii fair is also held at the temple of Sitla or Budho in 
Mubarikpur. As at Gurgaon jthe largest gatherings take place in 
Chet and Baisdkh, but people come to worship the devi at all times 
of the year except in S a wan and Asauj. The fair is held on every 
Tuesday in Chet and continues till 10 a.M. on Wednesday. 1 The 

1 Whence the name Budbo, But; a more rationalistic explanation is that Mubdrikpu* 
lies about. 12 miles from Gurgaon, so pilgrims to the ifasaui at Gurgaon from the Delhi 
and Rohtak side usually visit the Mubdrikpur shrine after they have worshipped the Masdui 
at Gurgaon. Generally they can only do this on a Wednesday, and so the mdtd has com# 
to be called Budhoinata. Bat now of coarse Wednesday is deemed sacred to the goddess. 
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image is worshipped at night. Flowers, Mansuri takkas,, laddus and 
coco a nuts form the chief offerings. It is said that seven sisters^ became 
goddesses: one is at Mubdrikpur, another at Basant, the third at 
Gurgaon, the fourth at Kdlka in Delhi while the whereabouts of the 
rest are unknown The temple is 0 yards square. It has a dome 
and two doors and is surrounded on all sides by a platform two yards 
wide, the whole being enclosed by a wall. It is said that 200 years 
ago a faqir came here and asked the Jdt villagers to build a temple 
at the place where the platform stood of old. He said that there was 
a goddess there, who would be of great use to them, that her fair 
will beheld every Wednesday and that she would be called Budho. 
In the western wall of the temple facing the door is a small platform 
|ths yard wide and 4 long. On this stands an arch containing a 
painting in several colours. This is w orshipped, there being no other 
image. Once it was proposed to set up an image but the goddess 
appeared to Basti Rim «Tdt, who enlarged the temple, in a dream and 
forbade him to do so. The management is carried on by the ptijdri 
who sweeps the temple every morning and washes the painting. H@ 
is a Jit, bv got Sahrawafc, and takes the offerings but bears all expenses. 
The small mandhis outside the temple are also worshipped by the 
pilgrims. 

A local account from Amb&la says that there are 10 Mahabidias or 
Adshaktis, ‘ chief goddesses J , one of whom is Matangi Shakti, the small¬ 
pox goddess. She has eight names, Rankd, Ghranki, Mela, Mandla, 
Sftala, Sidala, Durga and Shankara Devi, by Masani is meant Ma- 
tangi Devi and she is the protectress of children suffering from small¬ 
pox. Her ears are as large as a winnowing fan, her teeth projecting, 
her face hideous, eyes huge and mouth wide open; she rides an ass, 
carries a broom in one hand and a pitcher and ewer in the other and has a 
winnowing fan on her head. The offerings made to her are taken by 
Jogis as well as scavengers, but many people content themselves with 
plastering a small space with cow-dung and putting on them such 
flowers and eatables as they can afford. Her shrines are about 6 feet 
high, and consist merely of upright masonry slabs with triangular tops 
and a projection in front on which to place the offerings. There is always 
a niche for the chirdgh or lamp. 1 

Devi is in Hissar essentially the small-pox goddess, and the 
rites to cure the diseases are all based on this belief. If a child 
be suffering from a mild attack, the disease is called Shukar (Venus;, 
and gur is placed under a gharwanji, or stand on which pitchers 
are kept, and songs are sung. This is termed ndm-rak/td, or f nam¬ 
ing ’ the disease. In the case of a severe attack it is termed dusri 
Shukar, and on a Sunday a Brahman woman makes the child wear a 
rakh, or amulet* with a gold bead, kapur (mei*eury), and marjan (a pre¬ 
cious stone), fastened with red thread. Bhdt or coarse wheat-flour is 
given in alms in the afternoon, and that night the mother and child 
sleep on the ground. The former keeps the Monday as a fast and bhdt 
and rice are cooked in the evening. On the Tuesday the child's forehead 

i P. N. Q., II, f 647. 
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arked with cow's urine and young girls are fed with the bhdt, with 
rice and, milk, and pice or kauris given them. On the Sunday and follow¬ 
ing days the mother pours la.rH, or milk mixed with water, on a j and 
tree, sprinkling some also on the ground on her way to and from the 
tree, Girls are again fed on the Wednesday and on Thursday morning, 
and*the mother again pours lassi on the jand tree, asking its forgiveness 
for her act. She should also sprinkle lassi on this day on every tree on 
her read, and round a kiln as well. On the Monday night following 
bhdt is given in alms and finally women go in procession to Devi's 
temple, carrying an umbrella of paper, and accompanied by musicians. 
Chftand or hymns are sung daily to Devi, but the name of Kdm may 
not he uttered, so. he is addressed as Jaidewa. One of the lines sung 
is‘ O Devi, thou ridest a tiger under the shade of a canopy and a snake 
is thy whip/ 

As long as the disease lasts d/uip grass and the dung of an elephant 
or sheep is burnt, and the child should wear a piece of tiger’s flesh tied 
in a rag .round its neck. Ghi may not be eaten in the house after the 
last visit to tb ejantl tree, and the mother must avoid gin for forty days, 
and fast every Monday. Visits of condolence, or receiving bhdjji or 
food distributed at marriages are forbidden, and if fthy one comes to 
enquire as to the child’s welfare lie asks ‘ maha mdi Ichush hai ’ * is the 
goddess pleased ? ’ and the reply is * malui mdi mihr hai,’ ‘she is kind.’ 
The child is called ‘ maha mdi led gola’ or slave of the goddess. 

Here again we find girls feasted as incarnations of the goddess, and 
the attempt to transfer the disease to the jand tree, with due apology, 
is an orthodox treatment in eases of sickness. The other rites are less 
easily explained. Clearly there is some connection between the tiger’s 
flesh worn as a charm and the conception of Devi as riding a tiger, but 
the exact train of ideas is obscure. 

The worship of Devi Mata, who is propitiated by the lower classes 
of Muhammadans as well as by Hindus, is thus described in the Tddgdr- 
i-Chishti. 1 When the child falls ill no one is allowed to enter the house, 
especially if lie has bathed, washed or combed bis hair, and any one 
who does come in is made to burn harmaP at the door. Should thunder 
come on before the pox has fully come out the sound is not allowed to 
enter the sick child’s ears, copper plates etc. being violently beaten to 
drown the claps.* For six or seven days, when the disease is at its 
height, the child Is fed with raisins covered with silver leaf. When the 
pox has fully developed Devi Mata is believed to have come, and, when 
the disease has abated and the sores become dry, a little water is thrown 
over the child’s body This is called giving it the phoa or ‘drop.’ 
Kettle-drummers and Mirdsis are then called in to make a procession to 
Devi’s shrine and they march in front followed by the men, women and 
children related to the child who is carried in it, dressed in saffron 
clothes. A man who goes in advance sprinkles milk and water mixed 

‘N.I. N.Q.,II,$ll. 

3 Peganum Sarmala, a plant whose needs are burnt to avert the evil eje or evil 
spirits : Punjabi Piety., p. 433. 

* Mother* will also on such occasions ply their hand-mills to drown the noiw of the 
thunder. P. N. Q., Ill, J 170- 
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with a bunch of green grass. In this way they visit some fig or other 
shrine of the Devi, and tie red ribbons to it, besmear it with red paint 
and sprinkle it with curds. 

In M&rwar and Bikaner inoculation for small-pox is not only praofcis- 
ed but organised m a remarkable way. Many years ago a Huda, a tribe 
of J&ts also found In Rohtak, received from Mahadevi (sic) the Icardan 
or gift of suppressing small-pox and the tribe has been ever since the 
licensed inoculators of a great tract including Marwar and Bifiiuer, 
its members residing in scattered villages. When small-pox threatens, 
one of these practitioners is sent for and he on his arrival begins with rites 
and offerings to Devi. Children are then operated on by scores, the 
operation being performed on the wrist. The inocnlator (tonchara) is 
paid in coppers and grain at three half-pence a lie ad for boys. Girls are 
done at half-price. These inoculators have a high reputation for 
efficiency. 1 

Mari M&i is the cholera goddess, and failure to worship her, equally 
with personal uncleanliness, produces cholera. But it can be expelled 
by taking a young male buffalo, painting it with sindhur or red lead, 
and driving it on to the next village. This is said to please the goddess. 
And she sometimes appears in human form. Thus in Shahpur during 
the epidemic of 189 S two women were seen crossing the river in the 
ferry boats of whom one of them was asked where she had been and 
whither she was going-: she replied that she had been staying for a time 
in Shahpur, but was on her way north. She and her companion then 
disappeared. It was believed that this was the spirit of cholera going 
away, but unfortunately it broke out in the south of the district im¬ 
mediately afterwards. 8 

Mari Mai is in K&ngra propitiated by the panch-bald and sat-bald 
rites. The forirrer consists in offering four male animals, W 2 . a he-buffalo, 
ram, cock and lie-goat with a pumpkin (petha) to the goddess at some 
chosen spot. The animals must be decapitated at a single blow, other¬ 
wise the ceremony fails and she is not appeased. The sat-lald is now 
out of date, as it consisted in the immolation of a pair of human 
beings, a woman as well as a man, to make up the mystic seven. 3 

Sita, as the goddess of cold or who can control cold, conferred a boon 
on the Dhobi caste for washing her clothes gratis and so they never feel 
cold from standing in the water washing. 

1 1. N, Q. IV, < 152. Among the Slavs also small-pox is conceived of as a superna¬ 
tural female, indeed the Servians candidly call hor the go idoss, while the Greeks placate 
her by epithets such as the gracious or pitiful ouo, and the 'Macedonians style her 'lady 
small-pox.’ All this is as like popular Hinduism as it could well be, and one is not surprised 
to learn that Russians look upon vaccination as a sin, equivalent to impressing on children 
" the seal of anti-Christ.” Plague again is a gaunt oid hag. on a par with the Indian 
notion which regards all diseases as manifestations of the goddess. Even scarlet fever is 
personified as the red woman or Rouea, just as the Persians typify that disorder as a 
blushing maid with locks of flame and cheeks all rosy red :— V. G. F. Abbott’s Macedonian 
Folk-Lore, pp. 40-42. 

* S. I. N. Q., Ill, § 226. 

3 t-ir R. C. Temple, in P. N. Q„ I, § 4. He suggests that Idla — sacrifice, cf. lal 
jilnd, to sacrifice onsclf. Cf. Narain Sal. 
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Traces of Devf-worship are to be found as far afield as Gilgit. In 
the Astoy,District Shri Bai, a goddess, lived on a rook, called by her name, 
a Nangan. This rock was always kept covered with juniper boughs 
and an attendant called Boh Bin looked after it. Before it barren 
women used to sacrifice goats and pray for offspring.^ After harvest 
too fromen dressed?., in their best clothes visited the Deyi, singing on the 
way, and offered a goat to the Boh Bin who then threw up twigs of 
juniper into the air and the women tried to catch them as they fell, in 
the hope of bearing as many children as they caught twigs. Descen¬ 
dants of the Boh Bin survive, but the rites are no longer observed. A 
similar stone exists at Barmas near Gilgit where it is called Mulkumd 

In Gilgit the belief in giants ( ydth, fem. yathini) still subsists. 
At first the earth was enveloped in water, which wa9 at some places 
frozen, and there some vdths took up their abode under Yamlo Hal 
Sgl, their ruler He said he knew of a cunning wolf who lived at a 
place called Milgamok (old ice) who could spread earth over the water, 
and so they sent Nogi ( ‘Fortune') to fetch him, but he refused to 
come. Then they sent 1 Trust ' to fetch him and he came, but bade 
them send for Garai Patan, a bird who dwelt in the snows of the 
Cosens moautain Finally, Bojara Shah, the wolf, sent for a mouse 
which made a hole in the ice and spread earth over Garai Patau's wings 
and so over all the ice. s The vdths are here represented as benevolent, 
but the ydthinis were not so always. Thus one yathini was a sister of 
the man-oating Shri Badat, king of Gilgit, and she devoured half the 
people who passed by her cliff at the junction of two streams near 
Gilgit. But a wizard ( Danidl) named Soglio contrived to pinion her to 
a rock with nails and then turned her into a stone by prayers. He 
also begged the people to bury him when he died close to the ydthini, 
lest she should return to life and repeat her ravages, but they argued 
that she might return before his death and so they decided, to kill him 
at once. This was done and he was buried close to the yathini, who is 
represented by a figure of Buddha sculptured on rock. 3 

Dev£ TAra of TXrab. 

The Devi is the family deity of the R4j4 of Kyontha), and her 
arrival dates from the’advent of the R&ja's family in this part of 
the hills. Her legend is as follows :—T&ra >&th, a jogi, who had 
renounced the world and was possessed of miraculous power, came to 
IMrab to practise austerities He kindled his fire, dkund, in the jungle. 
When rain came not a drop fell on his sitting place (dsan), and it 
remained dry Hearing of the supernatural deeds of the faqir, the 
R&jd went to visit him. Th9 fogi told the Rija ti erect a temple to his 
goddess, Tard Mai, on the hill, and to place her idol in it, predicting 
that this act would bring him much good, and that it was only with 

1 Ghulam Muliamma'l, On the Festivals and Folklore of Gilgit, Monographs* 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, I, pp. 108-09. 

5 GhaUoa Muhammad, ib. p, 107. 

3 lb., pp. 105-03. How the Buddhi«t Shri Badat became a man-eater and how his 
daughter, Migo Kbdi Som.secredy married Shameher and induced her father to disclose to 
her the secret that his 9ect could not stand intense heat as it was composed of ght is 
told on pp 114-18. Shri Badat still lives under a big glacier and his return is so 
dreaded that the Tali no—at which singing and danciog round fires is kept up all night— 
*tid the Niaalo are held to prevent it \ ibid , p, 118-10. 
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this object that he had taken up his abode on the hill. In compliance 
with these directions, the Raja ordered a temple to be built, in nhich 
the jogi TarA Nath placed the Devi’s idol according' to the rules set 
forth in the Hindu Shastras ('or asfhipau, or establishing an idol. The 
Pato Brahmans, who attended the jogi. were appointed pufdrts of the 
temple. Thi6 Devi has eighteen hands, in each of which she .holds a 
weapon, such as a sword, spear &c. and she is mounted on a tiger. 
The bill on which the jogi resided had, before his arrival, another name, 
but it was re-named^ Tarab after him. As the Devi is the family- 
deity of the RAja, she is revered by all his subjects, and it is well 
known that whosoever worships the Devi will prosper in this world in all 
respects. It is also believed that she protects people against epide nios, 
such as cholera and small-pox It is likewise believed that if the Devi 
be angry with anybody, she causes bis cattle to be devoured by hyenas. 
The zaminddrs of porgamas Kalinj and KhushAlA have the sincereBt 
belief in the Devi. Whenever sickness breaks out, the people celebrate 
jags in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed. 
Some nine nr ten years ago, when cholera, appeared in the Simla Dis¬ 
tract, some members of the Junga Davbar fell victims to the disease, 
but the Raja made a vow to the Devi, and all the people also praved 
for health, whereupon the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the 
death of those who died of it to the Devi's displeasure. Some four 
ears ago. and again last year, small-pox visited pargana Kalanj, 
ut there was no loss of life. Some two .or three years ago hyenas 
killed numbers of goats and sheep grazing in the jungles round Tarab, 
and the Devi revealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, who 
promised to celebrate a jag in her honour. Since then no loss lias 
occurred. 

Close to the temple of Devi is another, dedicated to Siva, which 
was erected at the instance of the jogi Tara Nath The first temple of 
the Devi was at Ganpari village in par gam KhushalA. This still 
exists, and the usual worship is performed in it. The Devi’s original 
seat is considered to be at Tarab. Her oldest image is a small one 

There is a legend that RAjA, Balbir Sain placed in the temple at 
TArab an idol made by a blacksmith named Gosiun, under the follow¬ 
ing circumstances One Bliawfini Dat, a pandit told Raja Balbir 
Sain that as TArab was a sacred place he ought to present an idol to 
it, which he (the pandit) - would place in the temple according 
to the Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would dis¬ 
play miracles. Accordingly the Raja ordered GosAun to make the 
idol required. The blacksmith made an earthen image of the shape 
suggested to him by the pandit , who told the RAja that while the 
idol was being moulded, he must offer five sacrifices. This the 
Raja did not do, and moreover he had a brazen image prepared. Im¬ 
mediately after the Blacksmith had completed his idol, he was attacked 
by a band of dacoits, who killed him with two of his companions, as 
well as a dog and a cat. Thus the five necessary sacrifices were fulfilled. 
The RAjA was then convinced of the veracity of the pandit’s statement 
and acted thenceforward according to hie directions. He performed 
all the requisite charities and sacrifices, and, having seated" the idol, 
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plaeed [adlidpan) the idol in it. This Devi is the one who is men¬ 
tioned in the Gbmdiki-Pothi by Markanda JEtishi, who killed Main 
Kab&shor. 1 

The fair of Devi Tara is held at T6rab in October on the Durga 
ashtami, and lasts for a day. On the first naurJtfa, the Brahmans 
worship Durga in the temple, and a he-goat is sacrificed daily, the 
Raja bearing all expenses. On the morning of the ash (amt, the Baja, 
with his Rani, and all his family, sets out from his court so as to reach 
the plain below the temple at ten in the morning, aud there takes a 
meal, after which the whole Court goes in procession, preceded by a 
band of musicians, to the temple, which the RAjd, with the Rlnf, 
enters at abont one in the afternoon. The Rfija first offers a gold- mo hat 
and sacrifices a he-goat, and each member of his family does the 6arne. 
Everyone presents from one to eight annas to the bhojkt and the pujari. 
After the ruling family has made its offerings, other people may make 
theirs, and money, fruits, flowers, ghi and grain are given by everyone 
according to his means. The bhojkt and the put)an divide the heads of 
slaughtered goats, returning the rest of the flesh to the persons who 
offered them This worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of 
hull-buffaloes begins. These are presented by the RSja as sankalp or 
alms, and taken to a place not far from the temple, where a crowd of 
people surround them with sticks and hatchets in their hands. The' 
pujaii first worships the animals, making a tilak with rice aud saffron 
on their foreheads. 

Boiling water is then poured on them to make them shiver, 
and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This is done 
to each animal in turn, and unless each one trembles from head to 
foot it is not sacrificed. The people stand round entreating the 
Devi with clasped hands to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
shivers it is believed that the Devi has accepted his sacrifice. 
The people then shout Devi-ji-ki-jat, jaij • victory to the Dcvl.' 
When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the Devi, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him with a sword. 
Then all the low-caste people, such as the Chamars, Rolls, Bharos, 
and Ahirs, pursue the animal, striking him with their clubs and hatchets 
and making a great outcry. Each is brutally and cruelly killed in this 
way, and it is considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly 
as possible, and if the head of any buffalo is severed at the first stroke 
of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is impending 
and that both the person who inflicts the blow and the one who makes 
the sacrifice will come to harm in the course of the ensuing year, the 
belief being that as the buffaloes are the children of the Devi's enemies 
it is fitting to kill them in ^ this way 2 After this sacrifice, food is 
offered to the Devi, and drlt is performed at six in the evening, 

1 (This reference is clearly meant to be classical, and for Mahi KnMshor read 
Mahig&sura.—Sir It. C. Temple). 

a Mahl Khushwa, Mahisdsura, who tormented the Devi, was a bull-buffalo, and whin 
he was killed, his descendant* wer# metamorphosed into bull-buffaloes. 
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The fair is the occasion of much merriment and even debauchery. 
Women., of all classes attend, unless they are secluded (parda nashin), 
and those of loose character openly exact sweetmeats and money, for the 
expenses of the fair, from their paramours, and put them publicly to 
shame if they do not pay. The plain is a Sanctuary, and no one 
can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the Raja, but offenders may 
be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines 
being- credited to the temple funds. Offences are, however, mostly con¬ 
nived at. There is much drinking and a good deal of immorality, with 
a great many petty thefts. The Raja, with his family, spends the 
night on the site of the fair. The bhojki and the pujdri, who, with 
the bhanA&ri , receive the offerings received at the fair, are Sarsut 
Brahmans of the Rai-BhSt group, while the bhanddn is a Kanet. 
Brahmans girls are also brought to this temple, where they worship and 
are fed, and also receive money and dachhna \dakhna)} 

On the third day of the Dasehra, the goddess is worshipped at 2 
p. m., in the darbdr, all the weapons being first taken out of the arsenal 
and worshipped, and then all the musical instruments. The essential 
worship is that of the sword and flag. After this the Raja holds a 
darbdr with full ceremonial and then visits the temple of r JTiakurji 
Lachhmi Natayan, whence the image is brought in a palanquin, while 
the Rdja walks just behind it, attended by all his officials, in order of 
prt'edence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a 
heap f fuel* is piled at a short distance from a green tree, which is 
adorneu ,/ith small flags and round which is tied a wreath containing a 
rupee. The Raja with unsheathed sword goes round the heap, followed 
by the rest of the people, and the heap is then worshipped and set fire to. 
It is essential that the wazlr of „ the State should be present at this - 
ceremony, and if he is unavoidably absent a representative, who wears . 
an iron sanjud, is appointed, and the heap is then fired. The man who 
cuts the wreath on the tree in the midst of the burning fire and takes 
the rupee is considered a hero, and his prosperity during the ensuing 
year is assured. Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark 
on it.is placed close by, and whoever hits the mark is deemed lucky, 
besides receiving a prize from the Rljft. If no one is able to hit it, the 
man who represents Ilami nan, and who accompanied the idol, smashes 
the pitcher with his mace. The image is then carried back to its temple 
with the same pomp as before, and a turban is given to the Raja on 
behalf of the Thakurdw6ra, while his attendants are given bhog and 
eharnamrit? Wreaths of flowers are then distributed. The festival 
is believed to commemorate the conquest of Ceylon by Bam Chandar, 
the ancestor of the Rajputs, which was accomplished after worshipping 
Devi. 

A somewhat similar festival is the Saer fair held at Khad 
Ashni:—On the morning of the first of Asauj, a barber, having lighted 
a lamp in a thdl (plate) and made an idol of Ganesh in cow dung, 
comes to the Raja and his officials and makes them worship the idol. 

1 A fee for spiritual service. 

a The stack is called lattka . 

3 The water with which the feet of the idol have been washed, 
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The R4ja and officials then give him presents according to their means. 
In the afternoon, the R£ja gives alms, and, accompanied by a proces¬ 
sion with a band and his Itinis, sets out for Khad Ashnx. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy 
the sight. Some fighting bull-buff a Joes, which have been reared for 
the purpose, are brought to the fair the day before and fed up with gin 
&c. The ft ij '« himself rears six or eight buffaloes for this fair, and 
they are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair begins at one in the 
afternoon, when the he-buffaloes are set to fight in pairs; andtheperson 
whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the Rajs, So long 
as the fight lasts, music is played. 

The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats &c, among then- 
friends and relatives. Swings too are set up and the people revel in 
drink. They can commit disturbances •yitb impunity, as no offenders 
are arrested on this occasion. Many people from Simla bring haber¬ 
dashery for sale, and the articles are largely purchased by women. At 
five the people begin to disperse, and the Raja returns to his darbar . 
About 6000 or 7000 persons assemble at this fair, and -the Raja dis¬ 
tributes rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduc¬ 
tion is due to the Raj k, and it is not held in honour of any particular 
god. The place where the fighting takes place is dedicated to the god 
Badmun Formerly rams were also made to fight, but now only bull- 
buffaloes are used Before the commencement of the fight, a rot is 
given to the sod This rot is made of 5£ sers of flour, of gur, 51 of 
gin The flour is first kneaded in shariat of gur and then made into 
a thick loaf, which is then fried in ghi. When it is cooked, it is taken 
with dhup, lilah, flowers and rice to the place of the god, and after 
worship has been performed, it is divided in two, one piece being left at 
the temple and the other distributed among the people. 

According to one legend, this fair was instituted - by the forefathers 
of the Rkjd, who originally came from G-aur in Bengal and were an 
offshoot of the Sain dynasty. This festival is also observed in that 
country. It is said that the Raj,4s of the Sain dynasty were the 
devotees ( updsad ) of the Devi, who rejoices in fighting and the sacrifice 
of bull-buffaloes. Although this fiction is not generally accepted, the 
story is told by men of advanced age, and the late Rajd Maler Sain also 
ascribed the fair to this origin. It is said that Birju Deota is the 
wazir of the Devi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there 
is a temple of the Devi or Biru. It is also said that the day of the fair 
is the anniversary of that on which Raja Ram Chandar constructed the 
bridge to Ceylon, and that the fair is held in commemoration of that 
event. In the everyday speech of the hill people Biru Deota is called 
Badmuu Deota. 

The Goddess Ath-Bhoja of Dhareoh. 

Legehd.— A Raja of Kotlehr in the KAngra District, named 
Jasp41, had two sons. The elder succeeded to the throne, and the 
younger, in consequence of some dispute, quit the dominions of his 
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brother, went to the hills, and took the name of Gajindar Pal. On 
leaving Kotlehr, ho brought with him an eight-handed image from the 
‘fort of Kangra, and came to Bhajji, where he begot four sons, Chiru, 
OMnd, L6gu, and Bh6gu. On his death, these four partitioned his 
dominions thus : Chiru took the tldqa of Bhajji, and Ch&nd that of 
Kotx, while L6gu and Bh6gu received pargana Phfigii in jdgir The 
descendants of Chiru and Chand are to this day the Kanfis of Bhajji 
and K.oti respectively. Bhogh married, and three families of his de¬ 
scendants, March itak, Phatik, and Halitak still exist in pargana Phagu. 
L6gu did not marry, but became a dacoit. In those days the country 
round Plulgu was under the Rin& of llafcesh, Harassed by L6gn*'s 
raids, the people complained to the R£na, but L6gu was strong and 
brave and the Band could not capture him. At last he commissioned 
a Chanal 1 to kill L6gu, promising him a reward if he succeeded, but 
though the Chandl pursued L6gu for some time, he failed to seize him. 
L6gu had a liaison with a Brahman girl, and one day she was sitting 
with him under a tree, when the Chan&l chanced to pass by, and, tak- 
ing L6gu off his guard, smote off his head and carried it to the Rani, 
leaving his body at Hohftn village, but the corpse of its own accord 
went to I)har, a village surrounded by a rampart and with only one 
entrance, ivhich was closed at that time. The headless body pushed 
open the gate, and entered the village. When the people saw it all 
besmeared with blood, they were terrified and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find 
it. At last they discovered a stone pindli (an idol having no special 
shape). On consulting the astrologers, they were told that Logu had 
been transformed into a that they should place (astkdpan) the 

pindli in a temple and worship it as a goi Then Bhogu and other 
zaininddrs ^established the eight-handed Devi, which L6gu ; s father had 
brought fro n Kotlehr, at Kiliya in D'b-fraj village and placed Logics 
pin (f it in the jungle of Dawan. The Brahmans who had come with 
the Raj& of Kotlehr's sins were appointed pujdrts of both deities, and it 
was then decided that Devi was the superior and that L6gd was her 
subordinate. Shortly afterwards several brazen images of L6gu were 
made and n handsome temple built to him in a Bakhog village, where 
he 4s daily worshipped. In Daw^n hamlet he is worshipped once every 
three years. *■' 

A fair is held at Devi's temple on the Durga ashtami day and at 
that of L6gu on the Sal6n6, «.<?. the puranmdshi of S&wan mdi 3 and at 
the Dewali in the. month of Kitak. 

I. —The Zat Fate at Garen in Pargana Ratesh. 

This fair is held on the 29th of Jeth. The images oi the Devi 
Ratesh and Kalwa deota are brought in procession from the temple, 
where they are kept, to Garen, 400 or 600 persons accompanying 
them, and of these some 50 remain at Garen for the night, the rest 
returning home. By mid-day next day a great crowd of people collects, 
Hhe men coming in bodies from opposite directions, each man armed 
with a bow and arrow and flourishing a ddngrd (axe), with a band of 
musicians preceding them. '"A man in one of these bodies 

1 Cban41 Is a low oitsfce in the hills. 
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— TAaclairi rd bhuihd , awau ji jhamak lag i } tin , 1 ' 1i6 h6 t 
I hunger for a shooting match: come, the fair has started, h6 } 
Ji6. The others call out ltd, h6 in reply. The tune called a 
thadairi is then sung and matches are arranged between pairs of 
players One champion advances with Ins arrow on the string <>f his 
bow, while the other places lumeelf in front of him, keeping his legs 
moving, so as to avoid being hit. The archer's object is to hit his 
opponent below the knee, and if he succeeds in doing so he takes a 
dd'iqrd in his hand and dances, declaring fchit a lion's whelp was bora 
in the house of his father at his home. The man who has been . hit is 
allowed to sit down for a time to recover from the pain of the wound 
and then he in turn takes a bow, and placing his hand on his opponent's 
shoulder says { bravo, now it is my turn, beware of my arrow/ If he 
hit his opponent he, too, dances in the same way, but if he fail his 
victor dances again crying, * how could the arrow of such a jackal hit a 
tiger's cub ?' This goes on until one or the othvw is beaten. The matches 
are usually arranged between men who are at enmity with one another. 
Thcjgplay lasts for two days. Sometimes disturbances breakout. These 
used to be serious, even resulting in men being killed on either side, but 
now-a-dayg a slop is put to the play, if a disturbance is feared, by pulling 
dowlrthe deMs flag, when the players desist of their own accord. 

On the third day a goat and two buffaloes are sacrificed to Devi. 
The latter are killed in the same way as those at the Tarab Fair, but 
the shambles are at a distance from the temple, and two picked men 
take their stand, one on the road to Fagu, the other on that to Katesb, 
to prevent the wounded animals going toward their respective villages, as 
it is believed that it is unlucky for one of them to reach either village, 
and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the different parties 
to keep the animals away from their village. Efforts have been made 
to induce the people to allow the buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, 
but the pujdris will not allow this, as being the offerings of Devi's 
enemies, they must be slaughtered with as much cruelty as possible. 
After this rite the people make offerings to Devi, the money going to 
the temple fund, while the other things, such as grain, goats &c. are 
divided among the pujaris. The chela of the Devi then begins to nod 
his head ( khelnd , lit., to play), and taking some grains of rice in his hand 
distributes them among the people, saying, 'you have celebrated my 
fair without disturbances, and I will protect you against all misfortunes 
throughout the year/ If, however, any disturbance has occurred during 
the fair, the offenders are made to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the 
Devi's pardon, otherwise it is believed that some dire catastrophe will 
befall them, necessitating the payment of a still heaviei fine. The 
Devi passes the night at the fair r returning to her temple on the 
morning of the fourth day. 

* II.— The Jat fair, Bhalawag, 

T^is fair is held at Bhalawag on the first Sunday in Har. There 
is a legend that a mdhzt once lived on^the Chahai hill. He was famous 

1 hit, 1 you hunger after archery, come" Ou, 9 itice you itch for it. 9 Thadatri, for 
thodn, ail arrow, moans archery, and one of the tuues or modes of the hill musio is so 
called because it is played at arobery meetings. 
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for his miraculous feats, and was said to be a sidh. He built a small, 
temple to Mahad^o on the hill, and established a fair which was held 
continuously for some years. The offerings made at the temple were 
utilized to meet the expenses of the institution. After the Gurkha 
conquest this tract was Ceded to the Maharaja of Patiala in the time of 
Rajdr Raghunith Sain. Once Rrlna Sansar Sain visited the fair, but a 
dispute arose, and the Patiala officials having used unbecoming words 
against the R&ud, lie removed the ling of MahddCo to his own territory 
and established it at BhaUwag, and since then the fair has been held 
there. It only lasts one day. The Raja with his Rims &c. sets out 
with great pomp to the scene of the fair, the procession being headed 
by a band, and reaches the place about mid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, and by two in the afternoon the fair is in full swing. The 
Rija takes his seat on the side of a tank, into which people dive and 
swim. A wild leo is also thrown into it as a scapegoat (Mef) and some 
people throw money into it as an offering. In the temple of Mah&deo, 
ghi } grain, and money are offered by the people according to their 
means. The pujdris of the temple, who are Brahmans, divide, the 
offering among themselves. Worship is performed there daily, and on 
the sankrdnt days Brahmans of other villages come there to worship. 
On the fair day worship is performed all day long. People also give 
the offerings they have vowed. There is a legend about this tank 
which is as follows 

Once a Brahman committed suicide in a R&ja/s darbdr . In con¬ 
sequence of this hntiyd (a profane act, especially the killing of a 
Brahman), the Raja became accursed. He tried by all the means in 
his power to remove the curse, but in vain, for if be had a child born 
to him, it soon died, and though he performed worship and tried many 
charms and amulets, it was all of no avail. An astrologer then told him 
that as a Brahman-hatiyd had been committed in his darbdr, he would 
never be blessed with a son, unless he sank eighty-four tanks at different 
places in his realm for watering of kine The R&ja accordingly con¬ 
structed eighty-four tanks at different places in the hills from Tajaur to 
Mattiana. Of these tanks some were very fine, and one of them is the 
tank in question. After making all the tanks, the Uaj£ sent for the 
builder, and, being much pleased with his work, gave him as a reward 
all that he asked for. But people then became envious of the kindness 
shown to him by the RAja, fearing that he would be elevated to the 
rank of mus&hib (courtier), and so they told the Raja that if the 
builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the Raja/s memory 
would not be perpetuated and that steps should, be taken to prevent 
this. The Raji said that this was good advice, and that, of course, he 
had already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although he 
tried to satisfy the E£ja that he would never make the same kind of 
tank at any other place, the Raj;i paid no heed to his entreaties and had 
his right hand amputated. Thus disabled, the man remained helpless 
for some time, but having recovered, it struck him that with his skill 
he could do some work with his left hand, and he, accordingly, built 
two temples, one at JAthia Devi and the other at Sadu, both now places 
in Patiala territory. When the Raja heard of this, he at once went 


to see the temples, and was so delighted with their work that he gave a 
reward to the builder, but at the same time had his other hand out off, 
arid the man died a few days after. 1 It is said that after the making 
of the tanks, the Itajii celebrated a jag on a very large scale, and four 
years after was blessed with a tikd (son). 

1 This may be a variant of the superstition that the new structure must be guarded by 
a spirit as its custodian. Once granted that necessity, what spirit could be naoro suitable 
than that of the architect himself ? 
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The Vatshwavas. 

V iSHNi r .— We may turn now to the forms of worship which 
represent the Hindu spirit more truly than the strange practices of the 
Jogf and Sam as i sects. The Hindu, generally speaking, is not a 
Shniva, but a Vaishnava, that is to say, he does not eat flesh, onions 
or garlic, and does not drink spirits. The main' features of the Hindu 
pantheon are revealed to him in Vishnu or the incarnations of Vishnu. 
He worships the stone image of Vishnu in human shape. He reveres 
the Brahman and the cow. He wears the sacred thread (janeo) and 
the scalp-lock {bocli). He marries by walking round the sacred fire. 
He burns his dead, throwing the ashes into a river and taking a small 
portion of them to be thrown into the Ganges. He will often mark 
his forehead with one or more upright streaks of the calcareous clay 
known as gopicianrlan. His place of worship is called a thdkurdwdra ; 
and his places of pilgrimage are Hard war, Gaya, Benares, Jaggannath, 
Dvwtik& AjucUiia, Bidrinstnun^ Piishkar, Bindndjiuij Mathra, Pryng’, 
Rfimeshar, and the like. His sacred books are the four Vedas, the 
Ram ay an, the Mahdbhdrat, the B hag aval GUa, and the Fishnu- 
purdn. lie is, in fact, the orthodox Hindu, and in our returns the 
word Vaishnav means, as a rule, little more than this. The BaiiiS, of 
the south-east, for instance, will often call himself a Vaishnav, when he 
means little more than that he is Hindu, and not a Jain. A Hindu 
when asked his sect, is generally safe in replying that he is a Vaishnav! 
anu the term covers a multitude of other sects regarding whom special 
separate information is also forthcoming. The numbers returned at a 
census as Vaishnavas exceed greatly the numbers returned under any 
other sect. The term is less distinctive, and the difference between 
the \ aishnav and the Shaiv is less marked in the Pimiab than it is 
m the United Provinces and RajputAna, where the mutual jealousy 
of the two sects is often very acute; and the Vaishnavs' of our 
Census tables are mamly returned from the districts of the south-east 
border. 

The Vaishnavs also include those who more particularly 
worship the god Vishnu under terms such as Bishnpuj, Bishm -md 
Mahabishn, or their adoration of the god as TliAkur, TMkurji or Sri 
MaharAj. He is also reverenced as Nirbhav, the fearless one, especially 
in Multan and Muzaffargarh. He is known also as NYuAin and : s wor¬ 
shipped as BadrinaiAin at the shrine of that name in the Himalayas 1 
Another name for him which is common apparently in Hissar and Kangra 
is Visvakarma, Biskarma or Biskam, the Maker of all things, the Great 
Architect, and under this name is revered by the Tarkhan or carpenter 
caste, who, on the night of the DiwaH festival, will put away their 
tools and will not make use of them again until they have made to 
them due offerings of flowers and gar m the name of the god. 

iv 0f r tb NT^ n °! a V tdr * ° f K his <leIfc y> fche only noticeable ones are 

those of Narsingh, the man lion, who tore into pieces the tyrant 
Harn&kas (H.rmyakasipa) to save the pious Prahlad ; and Parasnim 
the axe-hero, who fell with such fury oa the Khatri caste. The most 

1 The Sat Nariins of Rawalpindi arc mirloy orthodox Hindu) who oh»,,» n,„ e < 
of SntNarAinonthel3thdayof thomoj n (pwranwi.Ai). who observe the fast 
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popular incarnations are, however, of course those of Riimchanilar, and 
Krishna. 

According to Sir R. G. Bhaudarkfcr, 1 the various religious systems 
which prevailed in India In the 4th century B. C. included such sects as 
the Ajxvakas and many others ar.d those devoted to Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
N£gas, Yabkhas, Suriya, Inda, Brahmd, Deva, Dis& and several others.* 
The worship of Vasudeva, placed by a Buddhist on the same plane as 
that of the elenhant, the horse, the crow and other animals, was destined 
fo become the predominant religion of a large part of India even te the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon and Brahma, as well as of 
animal-worship. Worshippers of Vasudeva were called Bhagavatas and 
their creed predominated in north-west India and was adopted even by 
Greeks. 1 The etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as c ono who 
covers the whole world and is the resting place, adhivasa , of all beings’ 
But the word may mean 'the son of V&sudeva' and it would 
appear that in the Mahdhhdrata two accounts are interwoven. In the 
earlier one the Supreme God is Hari and his worship has not completely 
emancipated itself from the religion of sacrifices. The later account 
connects a reform in this direction with Vdsudeva and his brother, sun 
and grandson and the new religion is represented to have been identical 
with that taught in the Bhngmadgva and to have been promulgated 
by Nar&vana himself. Possibly a religion of devotion had arisen yet 
earlier but only took definite shape when Vasudeva revealed the Gita 
to Arjuna. Vnsudeva's brother etc. were associated with him as his 
forms, vyuhas , who presided over certain psychological categories and 
the reformed sect became conterminous with the race of the Sdtvatas , 
another name for the Vrishnis, 8 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's conclusion 
is that the worship of V&sudeva owed its origin to the same stream of 
thought which in the east culminated in Buddhism and Jainism. 

But Vasudeva soon came to be identified with Krishna and other 
names. 4 The process by which this identification was made is obscure. 
Krishna was a ris/u, one of the composers of the Vedas, and Vasudeva 
seems to have been identified with him and given a genealogy in the 
.y^iishni race through Sura and Vasudeva, although Krishna's patronym 
was Angirasa and he appears to have founded the Karshndyana gotra, 
or 'collection of Krishnas'. 6 The only possible explanation is that 

1 Sir R. (>. Rhandark*r does not suggest any connection with the king Vasudeva of a 
later period. That king was a ItBhatriya,, whereas VdUudeva, the worshipful, belonged to 
the Vyialmi race : ibid., p. 4. It would be interesting to know if the Brisdro Brahmans 
who are still officiants at weddings among the Muhammadan NArus in Julluudur, are in 
any wav connected with Vasudeva. 

2 The A jf vikas w< re a sect of Brahman ascetics devoted to X£rAyana, ns a form of 
Vislinu, according to Vincent Smith, Asnka, p. 145. 

Other" sects were the Jatilas or lujg*haired and the Nighanfchaa : Grundris*, dtr Indo • 
Arischcn Pkifotogie etc. Vauhnavism^ Shaivism etd., p. 3. 

5 BhandarW, op. cit, pp. 5-9, where the story of Naiada's visit to the ‘ white island * 
Svetadvipa. is given. But why shou/d dmpa be translated 4 island ' P In Sangaladvlo 
it means at best a * land between two rivers/ 6 " 

* Janard'ina and Keshava are the two others. 

5 A Brahma na gatra c*>uld ho assumed for -a sacrificial purpose by a Kshafcriva As 
the only riski amTestovs of the Kehatriya were M&nava, Aila and Pnururavasa (which 
rather seem to he patronyms derived from the names of iishts) and as these names did not 
distinguish one Kshatriya family from another, the priest's gotra and ancestors wem 
assumed: ibid., p. 13. . . 0 
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VAsudeva assumed tlie titleofKArshnAyana and as such was called Krish¬ 
na though it was a Brahmana-Parashara gotra. 

Just as Had is older than Vasudeva so also is NArayana or the 
f place to which NAda or a collection of Nadas go/ He is connected by 
tradition with the waters and the waters were called Naras or eons of 
■Nara, and, since they were the resting place of Brahma and Had, the 
two were called NArAyanas. Another form' of the tradition is that 
Pralimadeva sprang from the lotus in the navel of NArayana or Vishnu. 
But whatever form ft may take the tradition reproduces the Big-Veda 
X, 88, 5 & 6, which inns ‘ Prior to the sky, ^ earth and living gods, 
what is that embryo which the waters held first and in which all the 
o-ods existed? The waters held that same embryo in which all the 
o-ods exist or find themselves ; on the navel of the unborn stood some¬ 
thing in which all beings stood/ Here the embryo corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition and the unborn to NArayana. 1 The heaven 
of this NArayana was the Svetadvfpa or ‘ white land ' which Narada 
visited to learn the monotheistic religion of Vasudeva. The sage Markan- 
daya tells Yudkishtbira that JanArdana, or Vasudeva. is NarAyana and 
this concludes the question of his identity. Like Vasudeva, NarAyana 

in his four forms Nava, NarAyana, Hari and Krishna, is the son of 
Dharma anil his wife Ahinsa, a metaphorical way of saying that 
righteousness and the doctrine that life was sacred begat a protest 
against the old sacrificial rites and the killing of animals connected with 

them. ‘ ... . , . 

It remains do trace Vasudeva's identification with the Vedie deity, 
Vishnu. In the Big-Veda he measured the universe in three steps, the 
first two discernible'by men, the third beyond their ken Reverence for 
this third step raised Vishnu to a high position during the epic and 
Pnranic pei*iod until three streams of religions thought that flowing fioin 
the Vedie god Vishnu, that from the cosmic and philosophic god 
Narayana and the third from the historical Vasudeva formed the later 
Vaishnavism. 

Still later came the identification of VAsndeva K rishna with Gopata 
Krishna, the cow-herd god. No chapter in the history of Vaishnavism 
is more obscure then the process by which this was effected, fke story 
of Krishna's boyhood in the Ookula or cow-settlement was unknown to 
literature till about the beginning of the Christian era. The cow-heids 
lived in a nhosa or encampment, as when they left A raja and encamped 
in Vrindavan (Bindrdban). Gho»a is defined as Abhiraphaili or the 
« A hirg 5 enclosure' and the cow-herds thus seem to have been men ot 
that race who occupied the country from Madltuvana .near Mathura to 
the region about DwArka Mentioned in the Mahabamta as having 

attacked Ariuna when he was taking the Vrishni women, whose males 

bad been exterminated, from Dwarka to Kurukshefcra, they aie described 
as Mlechha robbers living near Panebanada, the Punjab. ^ lhey must 
have immigrated into the country in the 1st century, bringing with 
them the worship of the boy-god and the story of Ins humble birth, his 
renuted father's knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of 
the innocents. The stories of the Krishna's boyhood, such as that of 

i 5, Bhaadarkar, op . oit ., p.^81. 
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the slaying of the wild-ass demon, Dhenuka, were imported by the 
Ahirs, and it is just possible that they brought with them the name of 
Christ also, and this probably led to the identification of the boy-god 
with Vasudeva Krishna. Krishna dissuades his foster-father Nanda 
from celebrating a festival to Indra and induces him to worship the 
mount Govardhana instead. 1 His dalliance with the gopis or cow- 
herdesses was an aftergrowth. 

Krishna’s cult name of Govind may have had one of two origins. 
In the form of Govind it was an epithet of Indra in the sense of * finder 
of cows', and Govid may be a later form of that name. But ic does 
not appear to have been bestowed on Krishna because of his 
having had to do with cows, for Govinda is said to have been so 
called because in tne form of a boar he found the earth (go) in the 
waters. 2 It would be quite in accordance with the laws of mythological 
evolution if Krishna took over Indra* s title of Govid when he supplanted 
him and if the legend of the Gokula and the gopis were then all 
developed to explain the name Govind or Govid by a pastoral people as 
the Ahirs were. The theory of a Christian origin for the name of 
Krishna and the massacre of the innocents overlooks the fact that in 
primitive folk-tare the father who is ignorant of his son's existence and 
who takes step3 to remove all children likely to be dangerous to himself 
is a. stock character. We have another form of it in the legend that 
when the tyranny of the demon Kansa over the earth became intolerable 
she, in the form of a cow, complained to Indra who sought redress from 
Vishnu. The latter god plucked two hairs from his head, one white im? 
personated as Balarama, the other black, as Krishna Soon after when 
Kansa was driving the rishis Yasudeva and his wife Deoki in a chariot a 
voice thundered from the sky that the eighth child of the woman whom 
he was driving would take away his life. So Kansa slew all Deoki's 
seven children, but Krishna, the eighth, was changed for the child of 
Nanda, the cow-herd, and he and his wife fled with the infant to Gokula, 
leaving their own child to be dashed against a stone by Kansa. 3 And 
to this day the eighth child is unlucky to its father. 

The Incarnations or Vishnu. —The incarnations^ (avat&ras) of 
Ndrayana or Vishnu are variously given. The original six appear to be 
the boar (Var&ka), nian lion (Nidsinha), dwarf (Vamana) R£ma of the 
Bhrigu race and that assumed for the destruction of Kansa (V&sadeva- 
Krishna), Then to these were added Hamsa (the swan), Kurma 
(tortoise), Matsya (fish) and Kalkin, or future aoataras . The incarnations 
given however sometimes number as many as 23, and include sages like 
N&rada, Kapila, Datthdtreya Risabha, undoubtedly the Jain Tirthankara, 
Dhanvantari, the teacher of medicine, and the Budha, Finally ten in¬ 
carnations seem to have been recognised as the orthodox number, and they 
were Matsya, Kdrma, Varaha, Nrisinha, Vdmana, ParasurAma, Ram 
Chandr, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki. These a vat dr as or descents are the 
distinctive feature of Vishnu who, whenever any great calamity overtook 

1 A mound in the characteristic shape of this mount may sometimes bo noticed near 
a village by the side of & road in the Punjab. 

s Bhandarkar, op. oit> pp. 85-38. 

1 E. Osborn Martin, Th$ Gods of India, London, 1914* pages 133-84. 
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th£ sons of man or their progress was opposed by.the asurae, came to earth 
in some form to rescue them .-and, his task fulfilled, returned to the skies. 
Mt Some of these are of an entirely cosmical character ; others, however, are 

probably based on historical events . ” The course of evolution is 

also through the lower forms of life to the lowest form of manhood and 
thence to semi-divine man. 1 

Ramcuandau and KiiisraA.—The adoration of Ram is almost 
co-extensive with Hinduism. Every Hindu knows the main points in 
his history as told.in the R&fndyan. Every Hindu sees his trmrnph in the 
yearly festival of the Dusehra • aud the repetition of his name is the 
common method of salutation between Hindus all over India, Rdm 
(or Ramchand, or R&mavtar, or Raghu Rdm, or Raghnath, as he is 
variously called) of Ajudhia or Oudh was the husband of Sitd, the son- 
in-law of Janak, the brother of Each man ; and these names are not 
uncommonly mentioned along with his, Sita especially is often wor¬ 
shipped in conjunction- with Ram as Radha is with Krishn. Lichman, 
or Lachman Jati, tf e chaste, is supposed bo^Jiave gained superhuman 
power by his austerities, and his worship is especially popular in the 
central portions of ’the Punjab, His shrines are often attended by 
Musalman ministrants,. 2 

Krishn, as a hero of romance, is as well known as Ram, and 
though the actual worship of this incarnation is probably not as exten¬ 
sive as that of the other there are particular bodies of men who venerate 
Krishn with an exclusive devotion such as is not found in the wor¬ 
ship of Ram. 

The scripture most intimately connected with the worship of 
Krishn is the Bkagavat Gita, in which he is the principal speaker. The 
country round Mathra and Bindraban and the holy shrines at Dwarka 
are the chief places of pilgrimage affected by his followers. Sri 
Krishnaji himself goes by many names, He is called Devki- 
nandan after his 'mother, Nand Lai after his foster-father, and 
Vfisdev after his real father. He is known also as Kesho or 
Smalji or MurKdhar, as Gwalji or Gropal, the great herdsman, and as 
Rancher, the coward, from his Horatian discretion in the battle with 
Jarasindha, He is worshipped also in connection with his brother 
Raldeo and his wife K&dha 5 j and one of the famous shrines of Radha 
and Krishn is probably that at Hodal in Grurgdon. Krishn is more parti¬ 
cularly the patron of the Ahirs or cowherds ; but his worship is also espe¬ 
cially popular among the Bdnias of the south-east and the Khatris of 
the Central Punjab. 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson did not classify the Hindu cults into Vaish- 
nava and Shaiva. This was done by Sir Edward Maclagan and the 

1 Martin, opt cit, pp. 90-100, citing Kennedy, Hindu Mythology, p. 241 

* He is said also to be known as Papuji and to be worshipped as sack in Mewar by 
the Thoii and other castes His followers in the Punjab are all returned from the Fazilka 
and Muktsar tahsfh of Fer^zepur. Tue.e is another Lachman, a Mallf Jat, whose 
ehriues are known as m&fls and who has .a considerable reputation in Sialkot, more 
especially at a place called Badiana. 

8 The R&dhd-Swtefs of cur Census tables are a sect of recent origin, started by R&i 
S&lig R5m of the Postal Department in the United Provinces; details regarding their 
tenets will be found in Punjab Census Eeps . 1902, pp. 130-1, and 1912, p, 141, 
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classification greatly aids us to understand the bewildering mass of 
details which a study of Hinduism in the modem Punjab reveals. 

Vishnu, the sole survivor of the great Vedic gods in the modern 
Hindu pantlieon, is essentially a personal god. Without dogmatising 
or laying undue emphasis on certain points of difference we may say 
that he is in marked contrast to Shiva because the latter is rather to 
be regarded as a deification of the material universe than as a personal 
god independent of that universe. Many qualifications must be under¬ 
stood and many points of resemblance admitted in thus distinguishing 
the conception of Vishnu from that of Shiva, but fundamentally it will 
be seen that the distinction is the key-note to much that is elusive in the 
two creeds. Vishnu as a personal god is the creator, loving and 
compassionate. Shiva is the destroyer, as well as the creator. 

In speaking of the Vaishnava cults it must be borne in mind that 
there are two Krishnas—one of Dwarka, who was a great # riature-god 
of immemorial antiquity, worshipped in the Kabul mountains and the 
Indus valley; the other the child Krishna. And in the Krishna of 
Dwarka again three Krishnas can be traced : (t) there is the chief 
of DwarkS, whom the bards of the Mahabhdrata compliment with the 
rank of a Yadava, though he is clearly a dark-skinned indigenous hero 
of the lower Indus at a time when the Indus valley was a land of 
degraded Axyas, Shudras and Abhiras, and the Kshatriyas were far 
inferior to those whom Parasur&ma had destroyed. 

(it) As a god the dark Krishna is associated with his elder brother 
the white Balarama, but in spite of his immemorial antiquity as a great 
god on the North-West Frontier he appears in what looks like a 
description of a historical siege of the city of the Daitya king Sh£lwa. 

(«tj) The original Krishna of the Indus valley underwent a gradual 
fusion, at first with Indra and then with the Vedic Vishnu. Though 
called Upendra, or the lesser Indra, and Govinda, or the herdsman of 
the rain-clouds, his final development came from the purely Aryan 
Vishnu, but was not completed till 400 A. D. He^ is identified with 
almost complete certainty as the Indian Dionysos who was wor¬ 
shipped in the hills and the Indus valley as well as in the regions 
north and north-west of the Indus, i.e. in Ariane, and possibly in 
Bactria also. 

The child Krishna of Mathura first makes his appearance at the 
end of the 5th or early in the 6th century A. D, 

The modern Hindu doctrine of works merits notice. 1 As it is 
assumed as the basis of the doctrine of bhaJcti that faith, and faith 
alone, can save a man, the question naturally arises as to what relation 
his good or evil works bear to his salvation. This question is mixed up 
with the puzzle of predestination, which has given birth to two schools, 
the * cat '’-school which teaches that Bh&gavat saves the soul as a cat 
takes up its kitten, without free-will on the latter's part, and the 
f monkey '-school which declares that in order to be saved the soul must 

1 Sir George Grierson, The Modern Hindu Doctrine of World, in J. R, A. S., 1908, 
p. 887 ei seqq, 
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reach out and embrace Bh&gavat, as a young monkey clings to its mother. 
Nearly all the bhaHi sects of Northern India are followers of the latter 
school and naturally investigate the problem of works. Their answer to 
it is that good works which are disinterested produce bhakti j and that it 
is lhaMi , not the works themselves, which wine release from the weary 
round of endless births and re-births. 

The Bb&gavatas have taken the old Brahmanical system of ten 
avatdras and largely developed it. Usually translated ( incarnation % 
avatdra has a much wider significance from their point of view and 
may be translated a descent.” 1 The Supreme, as Avatdrin or Descender, 
descends in one of four characters as (1) a Vyuha, or phase of condition¬ 
ed spirit, (2) a Yiblin or Vibkava Avatdra, (3) an Antarydmin or (4) 
Archd Avatdra . Of thesfe the Yi'bhu Avatdras interest us more for the 
present purpose which is to show how the bhakti sects reconcile their 
tenets with the older Hinduism. These Avatdras may be Purna\ 
€ Complete/ as were Rdma-Chandra, Krishna, the Man-lion and, accord¬ 
ing to some, the Dwarf; or they may be Ansa , c partial/ as were the 
Fish, the Boar, the Tortoise, the Dwarf, Hari, Hayagriva, Dhyiwa^s 
Boon-giver, Nara-N^rAyana, and perhaps Kapila, or they may be Kald 
( fractional/ as were the Swan, Datta, Kapila, Sanaka and his brethren, 
with perhaps Kalki, and Dhanvantari. All these are Mukhya or prin¬ 
cipal Avatdras. 

Another class of Avatdras is called Gatina or subordinate. It 
includes Sbakti, * Power 1 or K&rya, ‘ purpose \ ; and Avesha, ' taking 
possession 3 Avatdras , Such are Parasu-Rdma, the Buddha, Kalki, 
Manvantara, the Vyasa, Pritlm, Yajna, Risabha, Dhanvantari, Mohini, 
Lakshmi-nivasa, and otherB, As the Bhagavata faith was originally 
propounded by Kshatriyas its followers naturally relegate Parasu-R4ma, 
the exterminator of the Kshatriya c race \ to a very subordinate place 
in the series of Avatdras. 2 

The Vibhuti Avatdras or Governance Descents include Brahma ^ 
Ndrada, Shiva, Manu, Sv&yambhuva, Ram Luanda, and others. 

Descent as an image or Arch a Avatdra is based on the theory that 
an idol, murti, is merely stone or metal until it is consecrated. It then 
becomes a descent of the Supreme for worship. 3 

Thus the Bhagavata Fibhn descents alone number 24, as against the 
10 avatdras of the Brahmanical system, which they place first. Space 
precludes fuller description of them, but they include the Hansaor Swan 
from whom three of the four great modern Bhakti-apostles trace their 
spiritual descent. The Swan taught Sanaka and his brethren 4 who taught 
N^rada (whom some identify with the Swan), who taught Nimb^rka, 
the founder of the oldest, the Nim&wat, church of modern Bhagatvatism. 
The Swan also taught Brahma who taught Subuddha, who taught Nara- 

1 J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 623. 

*Ib„ p. 625. 
s ia.,p. 621 

4 Sanakadi is the collective term for Sanaka, Sanauda, Sanatana and Sauat-kumara, 
the four mina born sons of Brahma. They enjoyed porpctual yoath and innocence, and 
h»nce this incarnation is known as the Kuraara Avatara, from Kuruira, a youth. They 
tiro sometimes called the four u Sanas M * ib., p. 634. 
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bhaii, who taught Madhva, founder of the Madhvfichuri churoh. ShiW 
who is the object of great veneration amongst all Bhdgavatas, taught 
Narada, who taught the Yyasa of the Veda, who taught'Shuka, who 
taught Vishnusvamin, who taught Paramdnada. Forty-eighth in spiritual 
descent from him VishnuvAmin was born again and then became the 
real founder of the Itudra tampraddya or Itudra church, 1 > 

Shiva is regarded as himself the* first or primeval bha/kta or 
* faithful '* devotee by the Bhngavatas. 2 , 

BMgavatas also admit that Shiva became incarnate as Sankara,- 
eharya, the great teacher of the Advaita system of philosophy. As this 
doctrine is radically opposed to the central tenets of the BhAgavata 
cult, Shiva's connexion is got over by explaining that when the world 
was filled with Buddhism and other forms of false religion, the Adorable 
appeared to Shiva, directing him to become incarnate and to preach a 
doctrine invented by himself (Shiva), so as to turn people from the 
Adorable aDd to manifest His glory by the consequent destruction of 
unbelievers. 

The commentators on the Bhalcta-m&la tell two stories which they 
say are not generally known, but which illustrate Shiva's bhakti towards 
the Adorable. Herewith is given a free translation of Priya-ddsa's 
version of these, filling up lacuna from the commentary of Bbagawan 
Prasada and from the Bhale ' i-prem&Itara of Kirti Simha. The latter 
tells the legends at greater length and in full detail.® 

Sati, the wife of Sankara (Shiva), once, under the influence of 
delusion, asked why, if RAma (an incarnation of the Adorable 4 ) were 
really the Supreme Deity, he was wandering about in the desert dis¬ 
traught at the loss of Sita. Shiva warned her against such irreverent 
thoughts, but without success, and sbe went forth to test Rama's divine 
knowledge. As she departed Shiva cautioned her to be careful as to 
what she did. In spite of this Sati took Site’s own form, and, so far as 
she could imagine, made herself Sita's exact image. She approached 
Rama as he was wandering in the forest, but he at once saw that she 
was not his beloved and would not speak to her. Sati returned to 
heaven and told this to Shiva, who became greatly distressed, and re¬ 
proached her with having ventured to take the form of the special 
object of his loving worship, SitA, the divine spouse of the incarnate 
Adorable* Thereafter he refused to treat Sati as his wife or to be 
reconciled to her so long as she remained in her then birth. Sati 
accordingly destroyed herself by becoming ‘ suttee' at Daksha s sacrifice, 5 
and being bom again a9 Parvati was in due course wedded to Shiva. 
Priya-dfiea adds to this story that it is very dear to him and that he 
sings it with especial delight. 

The other legend is that one day Shiva and Parvati went out ridino* 
on the bull Nandi to visit the earth.' On the way as they passed two 

1 J. It. A. S., 1909, p. 689. 

* Tb., p. 639. 

8 Ih„ p. 640. . 

i A parallel to ‘ He saved others, himself he cannot save 

5 Most Vjiishnayi sects worship Sfti as an incarnation of the Adorable, as well as 
Kama.. According to the usual account Sati killed herself because Daksha abased Shiva 
her he sbaud, whom he had not Invited to the sacrifice. 
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mounds where there had once been villages, long since fallen to ruin, 
Shiva dismounted, and bowed himself to each. P&rvati asked him to 
whom he paid reverence as there was no one in sight. He replied : — 
“ JDeai*est, on one of these mounds there dwelt 10,000 years ago one 
who loved Rama and SffcA, and who was supremely faithful {bhakta), 
and on the other, 10,000 years hence, will there be another king of 
bhaktas * For this reason both these places are to be highly reverenced 
by me/'- Parvati heard these words and kept them in her heart. 
Therefrom her affection for bhaktas increased beyond limit, so that now 
it cannot even be described. Yea, the white garment of her heart is 
dyed deep with love for them. 

With the Vibhtiti Avatdra 1 R&m&nanda we enter the domain of 
history. He founded the R&mavat sect of Rimanuja's Sri Sampradaya 
and to him Northern India really owes its conversion to modern Bhaga- 
vat ism. 

The following is a list of some of the principal Vaishnava shrines in 
K&ngra:— 


The mandir of Thakur 
Brij Rftl in Nfirpur 
was founded by IUj& 
Jagat Singh of Ndrpur 
some 450 years ago. 
He conquered Clmfcor- 
gafli and thence 
brought the Thdkur’s 
image. 1 


■he mandir of Thdkur 
Madan Mohan at Nur- 
pur was founded by 
K&ja Madan Mohan 
nearly 1000 years ago. 
Shankar Swdmi used to 
pay his devotions hero. 


Brahman, got K4- 
shab. 

Three fairs are annu¬ 
ally held in .Te$h, 
H&f and Bhddon 
on Narsingh chav ,- 
das, nirjala ahd&~ 
shi and janom 
a sty mi. 

A Sanifoi, got Dd- 
chhni who is celi¬ 
bate. 

!• ' 

1 

None 

‘t&S 



The temple contains a 
black stone image of 
the Tbakur, 5 ft.high, 
and one of Lachmi, 3 
ft. high. JBhog is 
offered 4 times a day 
and consists of fruit, 
sugar, rice or bread. 
A sacred lamp, in 
which ghi is burnt, is 
lit daily in the even¬ 
ing. No distinction 
is made in the offer¬ 
ings of Hindus. 


Rice in the morning 
and fried things in 
the evening form tho 
sacramental food. A 
sacred lamp is lit in 
the evening. The 
temple which is in 
bod repair contains a 
black marble image 
of the THkur and a. 
brass imago of Bii 
Bhaddar both 2| feet 
high. 


ij. R. A. S., 1909, p.642. 

s Connected with this are the shrines of Mm Chaudji, Haohmi Ndrdm, Ambka an 
Chatmda The first contains images of IUm Chand and Sfta, Ladihman and 

marble act on a stono 5 feet high. The second Lachmi and Ndrdm—of black stone 
eacl/a foot high. The third 3 images, between 1* and 2J feet high Mid the fourth a-carving 
2£ feet high. ' Pour pvjdrts are in charge of these temples—caste Brahman, got Sarsdt. 
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Kidar Ndtb at Shurah. 
This temple is said to 
have been founded by 
Jaswant Singh's ances¬ 
tor, a Gautam R£jput. 

A Jogi Nath, got 
Chauh&n . 

People gather on 
25th Jtth and 
make offerings of 
wheat at every 
harvest. 

Kidar tenth's mandir at 
Sahdra. 

A Giri Gosafn^otf 
Bihingan. 

The panchmi tith 
following the amd - 
was of Fhagan, 

In Bihlu Chlri Lachhmi 
Narain. 

Brahman ,got Para- 
j sar. 

V y • J A... *'> ' 

On the day after the 
Diwali a jag oajled 
ankdt. 

Lachmi Narain at Gbaroh 

A D Inch at Brahman, 
by gotar a Bashiat. 

None 

The mandir of Lachhmi 
N dr di n in Sangam on 
the Ban Ganga. 

A Brahman, caste 
Dddal, got Koshal. 

• * ' ' * 

During the vtaurdfra 
people come to 
bathe at the temple 
and a small fair is 
held. 

M an dir or T hakardawa-ra 
Balkaya at Ujain. 

A Brahman caste, 
Lakhutra, got, 

Sandal . 

None 

Mandir Ganesh jf in 
Daulatpur. The buil¬ 
ding which is in a 
dilapidated condition 
stands on a platform 
called MU. 

Brahman, caste 

Katnlaya, got Ko- 
din£. 

None <#f 1 

' ■ >. • . -V V ' ' 


The temple contains a 
black stone pxndi of 
Skivji | span high 
and one in circum¬ 
ference. Worship is 
performed twice a 
day, rice or bread 
being offered as bhog 
morning and evening. 
It contain a a black 
stone imago one foot 
high and $ foot in 
circumference. JBhog 
of fruit or sugar is 
offered in the morn¬ 
ing and bread or rice 
is used as inch in the 
evoning. ' 

Bread fried in ghi in 
the morning and 
fried gram in tho 
evening as bhog. 

The temple contains 
images of Ndr&inand 
Lachmi, engraved on 
a stone slab which is 
one cubit square. A 
shtvdiwdla contain¬ 
ing a pintfi of Shiva 
is connected with it, 
in which occasional 
worship is performed. 
Bread in the morning 
and soaked gram in 
the evening are offer¬ 
ed as bhog. 

The old image of 
Lachhmi Narain has 
been replaced by one 
of Gauri Shankar 
engraved on a black 
stone slab, 1} cubits 
long by I broad. 
Worship ift performed 
only in the morning, 
when gram or fruit, is 
Offered as bhog. m 
[fc contains marble 
images of Kadhaand 
Krishna which are 1 
foot high: The tem¬ 
ple is 15 cubits high. 
Worship is performed 
morning and evening. 
Pvri in the morning 
and fried gram in. the 
evening form the 
bhog , 

Worship is only per¬ 
formed in the morn¬ 
ing when milk, per a 
or fruit is offered as 
bhog. 
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Ndrsingk in Kangra. 
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In the Kangra District about two-thirds of the women; and some 
of the men believe in Nfeingh. It is said that he gives sons and 
assists in all difficulties His worshippers keep a uarjH (cocoanut) 
and chandan (sandal-wood) paste Every Sunday or on the first 
Sunday of each Hindu month they worship him by putting the mirjil 
on a brass plate ( thdti ), first washing it with fresh water Then they 
put a tblak of the chandan on it, just as Brahmans mark their fore¬ 
heads, arid then an achhat of as much washed rice as will stay on three 
fingers of the right hand, i.e. on the thumb, first and second or middle 
finger. When this is done they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and.then 
burn some dhup (dolomicca macrocephala), besprinkled with powdered 
camphor, sandalwood, almonds and spices. It is made into pastilles, 
and when burnt emits a pleasant odour. The narjil is then worshipped 
as Narsing and the sweetmeats offered to it are subsequently distributed 
to the children and other members of the household and to the neigh¬ 
bours. Narsingh’s worshippers also wear wbahnia (amulet), contain¬ 
ing a picture-of him in the form of a man. This ba.hv.ta is of silver, 
and is worshipped like the ndrjil. _ A ring, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail, is also worn on the little finger in 
his honour and it too is worshipped. A special costume is also worn 
during this worship. When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Narsing, her daughter or daughter-in-1 i w must also do so. Barren 
women consulting a chela or a jogi are usually advised to worship 
Narsingh for offspring; He is believed to "cohabit with women in their 
dreams In the form of a Brahman an! aged ft?.m .1$ to |d years, and 
clothed in white When a woman, is sick a chela is sent for to charm 
away her illness. If he says that Nirsingli’s anger has caused it he 
orders a baithah. If -she do not happen to have a bahuta, , or (he proper 
rings or clothes or a'jmr J^.the chela orders any of them that may be 
lacking to be procured before performing the bait hah. “The baithah 
ceremony is as follows :—On a Sun lay* or any other fixed day, the 
chela comes \yiih a Imiri or sijiget of sacred sonj^ who plays on a 
dopatra, tin instrument made of two f'umbat (ascetic's bowls) connected 
a b.imbQp ro<fe wire runs along this rod fastened to ite ex- 
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tremities so ass to g!V#out a sound when twanged. The baitri sings his 
song and the cheta repeat s his magic words, and then Narsingh comes 
aiufshakes the woman’s body or of the chelas. The tremors last two 
hours of more, during which time the man or woman into whom the 
spirit has entered tells 1 the fortunes of those attending the baithah. 
They are usually told to worship some deity who will cure the sick 
woman. While the patient or the chela keeps shivering with the force 
of the spirit in him, the baitri sings au incantation, accompanying him- 
*seif on the dopatm. The following is its translation 

I. O friend born at the fort of Mathura, that wast incarnate in 

Gokal. . 

Refrain. 


O my Narsingh, 0 great Naran/jan I 
O thou that hast captivated me (bis) : 

O thou that hast captivated the whole world ; 
0 my Ndrsingh, O my Lord Naranjan. 


2. O friend, son of V^sudeva, child of Yasodha, 

3. Where the maids and virgins are, there is thy home. 

4. Thy home is in the mangoes, in young mangoes, in wells and 
in tanks, 

5. Thy home is in the pipals } in young ptpals and the jasmines. 

6. Bed as red can be is thy turban flowered and crested, fine the 
robes on thy body. 1 

In Kulu Narsingh is regarded as one of the most potent demons 
of those spirit-haunted hills. He dwells in abandoned houses and in 
flower gardens, as well as in large temples, and is said to affect women 
and children more at night and noon-tide than at any other time. To 
cure one so affected a goat is sacrificed to him and sweet bread and a 
garland of flowers are offered. He is also made the patient's brother in 
this wise: a Brahman is given a turban and called Narsingh; and he 
treats the afflicted woman as his own sister. Thenceforth he and Nar¬ 
singh are both regarded as her brothers. When Narsingh cohabits 
with women in dreams he is said to wear white garments, but his usual 
dress is a white dhoti and a turban, and he carries a cocoan^t huqqa. 
This cult is special, if no! restricted, to the twice-born castes. 

At Nagar in Sukefc Narsingh is worshipped und.gr the name of 
P&khan, whose idol resembles those of Sdlig Rim "to be found in 
Punjab temples and is, kept in a locked coffer in which there is a narrow 
hole .through which Pakhan may be seen, but permission to look upon 
him has to be obtained from the State and even the pujdrz who bathes 
and feeds him irate to keep his eyes clos$| at\d his face averted from him. 
It is dangerous to gaze upon him and &mdfiu who was once allowed to 
do so died apd thieves who, stole from his temple were gtruck blind. 2 In 
Mandi N&rsingh is found in temples to Gitga with many other deities. 3 

Other spirits classed wifli . N4rsingh arp ICalia Bir, Dakni, 
Shamshan Uiut and Banskera All these seem to haVe the power of 
assuming any shape or costume. They cause madness and disease, and 
to get l’ld of them spells are obtained from sorcerers well 

as from Brahmans and the deotds themselves ft? 

Kalia Bir seems to be the same as Kala Bum, Kala-b&lian or Kala 
Bhairon. ^ He will possess any one with whom he is wrath but as a 
rule he will not affect a man until he is irritated by his Sadhak (?) 
against him and then he will sometimes kill him, He can be prppitiated 
by sacrificing a sheep etc. When he is a-hunting it is dahg&rous to see 
him as a sight of him causes possession by an evil spirit. 

Narsingh photar, at the petrifying spring and cascade in the Katha 
gorge in the Salt Range, is a place of pilgrimage. 

1 tf An6r Singh is the Hrieinha avattfra of Vishnu, but the above song is to Krishna, 
some versos of which are commonly sung all over the Punjab at the R&s Lila, which com¬ 
memorates the dance of Krishna with the Gopfs. This mixing up of the Nrisinha and 
Krishna of Vishnu is very curious/’ —P. N T . Q I., § § 585, 757. But this note con- 

nises^ Xtimngh with Narsingh who is the Man-Lion incarnation of Vishnu. In Chamba 
-Narsingh is regarded as the wazir of Gugga Uhanh&u and the idea that he is identical with 
Narsmgh is ridiculed 

2 . Suket Gazetteer,” p. 22 
3 Mandi Gazetteer, p. 3D, 
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Temples to Ndrsingh in Kangra. 



2 

3 

. 

') : .. ■] y ]' i ;; •‘■■.'l i! 1 

Pujdri. 

Date of fair. 


Place. 


Amajgrrin 


Shri-h pur 


Tirti founded in the time 
of Rrijri Timed Singh 
of Chambn, 150 years 
ago. 


m 


Tirt-i 


Rihlu, founded by a 
/ Brahman over * 
years ago when Rihlu 
'■ w3«Vpart of Chambli 

Ghanbara, built 7 gener¬ 
ations ago in time of 
Rrinri Par trip $ingh 
Ghariiriracb. 


Bmhman, Rasontri 
by got and Gurg 
by gotra , 

Bairagi-Achhut .. 


Brahman-Koshal 


■Wt 


m 


The temple of Thakur 
Nrirsingh in Fateh* 
pur was founded by 
Mahan t Mohan Das, a 
man endowed with 
power to work 
miracles. He brought 
a stone pindi from 
the Deccan which he 
enshrined in this 
temple 500 years ago. 


Brahman—a Kash¬ 
miri by got and 
by goiar a Koshal 

A Kashmiri Brah¬ 
man, Kriship got 

(*W- 


Brahman, got 
ijhhaturan and 
gotar Bata*. 


Bairrigi, got Aeh- 
chat. 


Badi ashfami in 
Bhridon. 


Janam ashfatni ... 


None, but at the 
janam ashtami 
people collect and 
tho idol is placed 
in a <j,ol (cradle) 
and worshipped. 
$!/. < 

No fair, bat stfme 
rite is observed. * 

Same rite. This 
temple also con¬ 
tains a relief of 
Lachlnpi; M 

Some 20 years ago 

. N <i rsingh'fl 
image was thrown 
into a stream and 
replaced by one 
of L a c h h m i 
Nrirriiu, carved in 
relief on a slab 
with Shoshnag on 
one side and two 
boys on the other. 

Janam asbfamt in 
Bhridon, Holt in 
Phrigan and Rdm - 
nawm{ in Chet. ’ 


Ritual offerings rirc. 


As IhogJ any food 
prepared by the 
pujdi'i, twice a day. 

Food cooked by the 
pujdi'i as hhog. 

Boiled rice in flic 
morning, and bread 
in evening as bhog* 


Same, fruit 
offered’ as 
during a fast. 


being 

hhog 


Bread or rice in the 
morning and soaked 
rap-*in tho evening. 


It coutains images of 
Rdm Chand, Rridha 
and Krishna, a pinfyi 
and a crane, made 
of marble and in 
height from one to 
two feet, Eleven 
lamps in which ghi 
U burnt are lit every 
evening Muhamma¬ 
dans, Cbarnars and 
other low castes are 
not allowed to make 
offerings. 



















VAISHNAVA CULTS IN THE HIMALAYAS. 1 

In the Sirmur State, Punjab, the Hindus have two chief cults, one 
Vaishtiava, the other Saiva. The former of these two is represented by 
the cult of Paras Ram and his derivative deities, which centres in 
Rainka-jio, 9 in the R£inka tahstl of the State at a great lake. Paras 
Rim's brother? are usually supposed to have bpcome water, but, accord¬ 
ing to one local variant, Jamdaggan called his brothers cowards and 
turned them into women, so that now they are devts or goddesses, to 
wit: La Devi, Dormai, Bhadwacrthn or Bhadarkdll, and Karnlf, all of 
whom have temples in the State. The local cult and ritual of Paras 
Ram are described in the Gazetteer of Sirmur, 1904, and to that 
description may he added the following mantra or prayer, and the habits 
or couplets which are given below :— 

Translation. 

Jhe story of Sri Ragundth of the thousand names, by whose grace 
we sing the 'praises of Hari . , 

Orn ! Om ! Ora ! The stainless light of the letter Oral 3 Prom the 
light the navel, from the navel the lotus, from the lotus was born 
Brahmfi. He took hig staff and bowl 4 and went to bathe. Shankasdr 
the Danav, was born. * 

Compare Indian Antiquary, XXXII, p. 376, <( Hinduism in tbfc Himalayas. ” 

2 J{o is apparently an old formof ji } and the localised form of the legend runs that 
JAmdaggan Rishi used to' practise austerities at a peak called Jambu-kf-Dhar, near Jambu 
where a mdfi or templd still exists at tbtfspot where the rishi had his dhilni or fire. The 
yvjari of Jambu jtill visits this m&fi fevery Sunday and sankrdnt day to worship’there. 
Jaradagsran's wifcfRainka Jf, had a sistfei Bainka who was married to Rdja SahansarbSlm 
(‘ of the thousand arms'), and once when rishi celebrated a ja? 9 Bainka asked Bainka 
to invite her to it. Rainka begged the rishi to db so, hut at first he refused, because he 
could not afford to entertain a rdjd and his queen He yielded, however, to Rainka’g reiterat¬ 
ed request and askbd the God $Udra to grant him Kamdlmn, the cow of plenty, Kapl-brikhsh, 
the tree of paradise which yielded all manner of gifts, and Kuber, bhdndiri . the celestial 
steward who could supply all kinds of luxuries. When the rdjd arrived * with all his court 
the rishi was thus enabled to entertain him sumptuously, and the raid was so mystified as 
to the source of the rUM*s wealth, that he deputed lus barber to jigid*6ut whence it came. 
Learning that Kamdhan was the main source of supply, the raja asked for the cow as a 
gift, which the rishi refused, and so the rdjd determined to take her by force, but the 
rishi sent her into the sky to Indra. Thereupon the rdjd shot an arrow at the cow and 
wounded her in the foot, so the cow returned and attacked him. The rdjd attributing this 
to the riihfs sorcery, put him to death and returned home, Itainka, hiking the rishi's body 
in her lap, was bewailing his death, when she was divinely told that Kuber, bhanddri, had 
the atnrit or elixir of life, and that a drop of it placed in the dead rishPs mouth would 
bring him back to life. So the rishi was restored to lif e and ordered his younger eotfs to 
kill Rainka, thinking that she had instigated his murder ' with intention of marrying 
SabansarbAhu, but they refused. Then the rishi summoned Para* Ram," his eldest son, 
who was then practising austerities in the Konkan, and who appeared in an instant. Paras 
Ram killed his mother, and then, in consequence of the divine curse which fell upon him, 
went to the plains (dew), and swore to kill all the Chhatrfs and to swim in their blood,’ 
deeming Sahansarbahu the cause of all his misery. Waging his war of extermination against, 
the Chhatris he had reached Kurnkshetr, where Indra learnt what bloodshed he was 
causing in fulfilment of his oath and sent rain until the water rose to the height of man, 
and caused the upper currents to turn red. Meanwhile Jamdaggau had been searching for 
his son and, mooting him with his axe on his shoulders, was so pleased with his performances 
that he asked if he had any desire. Paras Ram in reply begged his father to restore his 
mother and brothers to life, and performed his mother's funeral rites. The rishi replied 
that his wife and sons had become jail saruj) or water, and that the former wa 3 in the 
larger and the latter ; u the smaller of the tanks at Rainka. 

3 1 . e. first came the stainless light. 

4 i. e, the dand and Jcarmandal carried by faqtrs. 
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Brahmfi then taught the V£das, and for that purpose Brahma 
went to Siva's abode. (Said lie) : “ Shivjf, thou art the slayer, thou 

art the Creator, thou ltnowest the meaning of the Four Vthlas." 

Said Mali&d<lv (Siva): “ 1 meditate on the virtues (of God),- I 
ask alms, I repeat (the name) of Han' (Vishnu). He is the slayer! • 
He is the Creator! He knows the meaning of the Four V<5das. 

“ For this he first assumed the Machh (Fish) incarnation. The 
mother of the Fish was Shankhawati, the father Purav Rishi, the teacher 
M&ndhati, the birth-place Mansarowar (Lake). He slew Shankhdsur, 
the Dtinav. 

“ Secondly, Naraiii (Vishnu) assumed the Kurm (Tortoise) In¬ 
carnation. Tne mother of the Tortoise was Kama wati, the father 
Bilochan Rishf, the teacher Dhagisat Bfiwa Rishf, the birth-place 
Dhangarpurx. He slew Madho Kftav, the DSnav. 

“ Thirdly, he assumed the Barahrup (Boar) Incarnation. The 
mother of the Boar was Lilhwati, the father Kaul Rishf, the teacher 
Sahaj Rishf, the birth-place Kanakpur. He slew Hirn&k&shap, the 
Ddnav. 

“Fourthly, Nariin (Vishnu) assumed the Ndrsingh (Man-lion) 
Incarnation. The mother of the Man-lion was Chandravvatf, the father 
Harf-brahm Rishf, the teacher Kashi Rishf, the birth-place Multanpurf. 
He slew Hirnakhasli, the Ldnav. 

“ Fifth, Narain (Vishnu) assumed 'the Bawan iacltnation. The 
mother of the Bawan was Langawatf, the father Bilchan Rishf, 
the teacher Kashap Rishf, the birth-place Benares. He deceived 
Balrijk and slew him. \ 

“ Sixth, Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Paras R4mjl Incarnation. 
The mother of Paras Rdmji was Rainkdjf, the father J&mdagganjf, the 
teacher Agast Munijf, the birth-place Kopalpuri.'' He slew Sahansar- 
bahu, the Da^av. 

“Seventh, he assumed the Sri Ramehandarjf Incarnation. The 
mother of Ram Chandarji was Kaifehalya, the father Dasrath, the 
teacher Bashisht Mum, the birth-place Aiudhiapurf. He slew DshSsur 
Rfiwan. 

• “ Eighth, Sri Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Krishn Incarnation. 
The mother of Krishn was Dewki, the father Bisdev, the teacher 
Durbhasha Rishf, the birth-place Muthor^puri. He slew Kansasur. 

“Ninthly, N6riin (Vishnu) assumed the Budh-rup (Buddha) In¬ 
carnation. The mother of Budh was Padmawatf, the father Bilochan 
Rishf, the teacher Dhagesat Band Rishf, the birth-place Parsotampurf. 

He slew Gayasur, the Danav. 

“ Tenthly, Ndrfiin (Vishnu) will assume the tenth Incarnation. 
When will he assume it ? Now 1 he will assume it in the month of 
Magk, in the light half, in the R^watf Nakshatra, on Saturday, the 
1 At the following conjunction of the itori. 
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eighth of the month He will be a man thirty-two yards in (height) , 
his sword will be eighteen yards (long), his swish will be nine yards 
(long)* It will rain heavily* White his horse, white his saddle, heavy 
clouds about him, an umbrella over his head. Salt water will become 
sweet. The elephant will give milk. Sour milk will become sweet. 
The mother of Nishkalank 1 is Matangi, the father Dhanuk Rishi, the 
teacher Sahaj-rup Rishi, the birth-place Sambhdlangri He slays 
Nishkalank (?), the Danav." 

* The following are some of the couplets or habits addressed to Paras 
Mm at Raink^-joi:— 

The Kabits. 


Farbat ohir tal band nir ghard jahdn bhar mand hai, 

Bddshdh gharib d hid wen kal ah, jahdn par chand hai . 

The hill was broken, and the lake made full of deep water, 

Kings and the poor worship (there \ and the miracle is 
known far and wide. 

2 

Ashndn Mi pap jdt y dhidn Me tdpjat , 

Darshan Me sardp jdt y mdyd jahdn aid akhan4 hai. 

By bathing sins fly away, by devoutly meditating trouble 
flees, 

By looking at \it) curses depart, where such prosperity is ? 

3 

Ohanan samdn Jcdshai jahdn , 

Kanchcin samdn pdkhdn jahdn , 

Shir samdn nir jahdn, aisd adlibat mand hai , 

Wood is like sandal, 

f, 

Stone like gold, 

and water like milk at this wondrous place. 

4 

llainkd samdn tirath nah{n } Idk t ar { Ibkbhawan me* } 

Oupat jagali Ids Jdto ehdrbn taraf jahdn ban khan4 hai . 

There is no place so sacred as Rainka, 

The place that is holy and densely wooded all round. 

5 

Kitni hi tirath bdsi aisd ratchte hai$ agydn , 

Jinko as^0n karnd phdnsi he bardbar dand hai . 

Some pilgrims are so foolish, 

That to bathe is to them as great a penalty as banging. 

1 The uamo of the Tenth incarnation. 
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Man me” dhidwe? aur kdm makh se bdlen jai Paras Rdm, 

Bin rdt pare liar In drdm, iinkd darshan karnd zehr hai. 

They are thinking of other things, while with their lips they say 
‘Jai Pars Ram/ 

They take their ease night and day, but to visit a temple is poison 
to them 

7 

Kahe Diwd Hird Ldl, men pdpi led chhor kliidl, * 

Hot Paras Rdm didt, Jin par unkl mihr hai. 

Says D6vva Lai, ‘Take no thought of your sin, 

Paias Ram favours those to whom he is gracious. 

The following list shows how numerous and important the Vishnu 
temples are in Kulu 1 and tho variations in the dates on which the 
fairs and festivals are held :— 


Deota N drain 

Garauge Lera 


Either on Sunday, Monday, Wednes¬ 
day or Saturday in the light halve* 
of Phagan and Sdwan. A largo fair 
is held every 12th year. 

Ditto 

Lera NArdiu 

**• 

On the 3rd, 5th or 7th of the light 
half of Sawan and Phagan. 

Ditto (a) 

Lera 


! 1st, 3rd and 8th Baisakh, and 1st to 
7 th Magh. 

Ditto 

Lera Bishkola in 
kola. 

Bish- 


Ditto (l) 

No special name. Iq 
D umchiu. 

' Full moon day of jVIag-liar, 9th, 15th 
and 16th of Bhddon and 2nd, 15th 
a,nd 16th of Phagan. 

Deota Lachhmi Ndrain 

Nariln Sari 


1st Phagan, in Chet, 1st to 11th and 
21st Baisakh, 1st Jeth, 7th Ha*-, in 
SAwan, during the Anant Chaudas, 
1st Asauj, in Hay, 1st. Moghar, "and 
1st Poh. 

Ditto (c) 

Lera NArain Nabi in 
Bhallan. Also called 
Lera Bhallan. 

1st, 9th and lltli Phagan, let to 5th 
Baisakh. 6ih and 14th BaUakh, 18th 
Baisakh, 1st to 6th Sawan, 7th, 9th 
or 11th BhAdon, in BhAdon, 1st 
Askuj, 1st Maghar, and 1st Poh. 

Tbakur Lachhmi Narain 

* w- 

T hdkur Lachh mi N ard in 

Lachhmi NavAin. 

| 

Mandir Shailru 

... 

Third of the lunar month of Poh. 


i For some further notes on N4r4in etc. in Kulu sec under Hinduism in the Himalayas 
-infra. 

(a) Three small temples are connected with this. 

(h) Another temple of this god in Dumcbln is connected with tl*s temple. 

(e) Tim temple of Sliesh Nag is connected Kith this. It is called Sara Aga. 

[d) These two temples are connected with that oi Bam Cliander. 
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r fh&kur Lachhmi Nar&in 

Lakhshmi Narain and 
N&rsingh Ji temples in 
Cbogan. 

Ram Naumi, Janam Ashland., Dasehra. 
Jal Buhar, Ban Beehar, Diw&li, 
Ankut, Nteingh, Chaudas Phag, 
Panj Bhikhaini and ITtran. 

Ditto 

No particular name 

No fairs. 

Deota Lachhn.i Nar&in 

Kharasui and Batadhi... 

9th Bais&kh and 6th Bhadon. 

Bimltu Ndr&n 

it * < 

Beta Bhalfca 

On Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays in PhSgan, S£ wail an a 
Asauj. 

Deota Chagavd Nar&in... 

Chagari dera 

1st of Chot and full moon day of Chet, 

Th&kurChbamaini Narain 

Bera Chhamaini Ndrain 

31st Chet, 1st Baisakh and 32od Hdr 
to 2nd Sawan. 

Harangu N&rdin 

Bera Gadyara 

' 

Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays in the light halves of 
£hagan and Sawan, on the 2nd of 
Baisakh, the 3rd and 4th of Bar 
(Asflrh), the 3rd of Asauj aud on the 
full moon day of Maghar. 

Deota Hebab Nariin ... 

Naraindi Bern 

Ik&hhrof the light half of Ph^an 
for 6 days, 1st and 2ud Baisakh, 1st 
of defch, 2nd and 3rd Bhadon, 1st 
Asauj, Uehhab Atrain Sankr&nt for 
one day, first Thursday in Poh, and 
a yaff after ] 2 years. 

Deota Karchali Ndrain (<?) 

Kalun Dera 

On the 3rd, 5th, 7th, Stn and 10th of 
the dark halves of Sawan, Maghar 
Phagan and Baisakh, 

Karosi Narain (/) 

Naraindi Bern in K. 
Tarapur. 

Yearly from Sunday to Thursday in 
the dark half of Ph^an and on the 
same days in Sdwau. But in Baisdkh 
the fairs are only held on the Wed¬ 
nesday and Thursday. Another is 
held foe one day in Maghar. Every 
third year a large gathering takes 
place during five days in Sawan. 

Deota Kasoli Narain ... 

Kasoli Narain in K. 
Kandwar, 

1st of Chet and Shivrafri. 

Deota Kesho Nardin ... 

Dhara 

1st Baisdkli, 1st Chet ard 1st Asauj. 

Deota Khalari Narain ... 

Bera Klialari Nnrdin .... 

No fairs, but two festivals during 
light 1 alves of Phagan and SAwan. 

Plmlaini Narain 

Bera Phallan 

Sundays, Mondays, Welntsdays and 

Ihursdays in the light halves of 
Sawan and Phagan. 

Deota Sammon Nardin... 

Bhodai 

1st Phagan, 


(e) Two temples and a bhanddr are connected with this. The bhanddr and one 
temple are in Garaling village and the other temple in Rajang. 

. 1/> I-* 1 ® temples of the goddesses Nawti llothi Mahajani and Phuugani are connected 
wjtn this. The expenses of their worship are berne by the god himself. 
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Boot a Sapurra NarAin or 
Sapafc Hikhi (g). 

Dsn* 

6th BaisAkh aud 30th Chet. 

Deota Sarashti NArAin .. 

Basti Katon 

First Sunday in PhAgan, at the begin¬ 
ning of the new year and on the 
Dhongari. 

Siam NArAin 

Bora Siam NarAin 

On the dxvddshi of the dark half of 
Phagan. Another on the let half 
of Asauj lasts for three days. 

Boot a Siklio NarAin (A) 

Nagi Dera 

1st of Baisakh, 7ih of Sawan. 

ThSkur Torjogi N'arain 

Tarjogi NArAiu 
i 

» 

13fch Har> RAm Naumi in Baisakh, 
Janam Ashtamfcin BhAdon, Holi in 
PhAgan, Ankut and Bewail in KAtnk: 
also a gag every 2nd year on 18th 
HAp. 

Beota NArAin Lapas ... 

Deota NArAin 

9th and 10th Sdwan. 

Beota NArAin Maha .. 

Ditto 

Phagan. V 

Beota NArAin Pulga ... 

Bern 

1st of Je$u 

Thakur Chatar Blnj in 
* Kothi Bngi Lag 

Thiikur Dawala Bngi 
Lag. 

On the full moon days of PhAgan and 
Chet. 

Th&knr Gopal 

Thakur DawAlftSarsai .. 

| /; sjIf 

Japnri fair for half a day, 3rd light 
half of the month of Chef, Uehbab 
KAni Naumi one day in tho month of 
Chet, Uchhab Janam Ashtami one 
day in the month of Bbadon, Ankut 
Dip MAI a for two days on the A mil- 
was of the light half of KAtak, 
Uchhab PhAg one day in Phagan. 

Sri GopAl Ji 

Kastar Dora 

One festival in the month of Chet. 

Beota Hari NArain O'). 

Bera NarAin 

Foil moon day of Maghar, on tho 9tb, 
10th and 16th of Bhadon and on the 
9th, 16th and 16th of Phagan. 

Tb^kur Jag .-in Nath 

Jagar Nath ra Dawala 

Naumi of Chet, on the Janam Ashtami. 

Thakur Madho Bai (k) 

TbAkur Dawala Harfpur 

Dasehra for 6 days, Basaufc Panchami 
for 1 day, birthday of Rama l 
day, Dev Saini on ikddshi, Janam 
Ashtami for two days, Holi for 8 
days, Dip MAla of ikddshi, Ankut 
for 1 day. 


(a) Besides this there ia another temple belonging to this god in Barogi NarAin. The 
ceremonies performed at these places are the same. 

(h) A temple of the god Manun Rikhf is connected with this and is situate in Bhati 
village. Manun RisM came to Man All in the guise of a faqfr. He saw a woman named 
Oanri Mani and the risM asked her for milk. She replied‘my cow has gone to graze in 
the inngle I cannot get you milk at present/ The Rislu bade her: “ Milk these Calves/ 
she did so and from them drew milk which the Riahf drank. He displayed another rhiracje 
bv killing a demon who lived in the village. Seeing this the people began to believe in 
him and built him a temple. The pujdri is a Kanet of the KAshab got. 

(i) Close to the big temple there is a smaller one. 

(A Another temple of this god in Kokari village is connected with this, 

(fc) A temple of the goddess Bhalaintfsan is connected with this. 
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, ThAkur Murlfdlmr and 
Chatar Chug. (J) 


Th&kur Murlidhar J£ 

Thdknr , Murlfdhar at¬ 
tacked to Rdm iChandr 

Thfikur Murlfdhar 
Th&kur Har Sinkk Jf (w) 


Th4kur N&rsingk Ji 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Two temples which bear 
the names of the deities 
to whom they are dedi¬ 
cated 

Name of the god. 

Murlfdhar 


■*:,# j 


Ninth of Asanj and lasts till full moon¬ 
light half of >f Agh for one day, one 
' day in the light half of PhAgan, and 
one in Je$b. 


ThAkur DowAra 

Thakur Daw ala Lohal 
in K. Khokhan, 


ThAkurdowara NAr- 
singh Jf. 

Dawala Karjan 

Harma NAinan Jf 


Dasehra. 


No fair. % 

Ninth of the light half of Chet. On 
the Janam Aehfcami, ♦.«. the 8th of 
the dark half of Bhadon and on the 
day of the full moon of PhAgan. 


Ditto 

Deota Naro Mani (n) 
Thdknr NArsingh Jf 


Srf TkAknr Raghn NAth 
Jf. 


ThAkur DawAla Washal 


Dera in K, Kothi Kandhi 

In Jharin known by the 
name of the place. 


Called after the god in 
K. Shari. 


ThAkur Ram Chaudar Jf 
Deota Ram Chandar ... 


ThAkurdawara RAm 
Chandar Jf in Dorab. 

Known by the name of 
the god. 


In MAgk, SAwan and PhAgan. 

R^m Naomi in Chet, on the Janam 
Ash^ami in Bhadon, on the Ankut in 
hAtak, on the Holi in Ph&gan and 
on the DewAli in KAtak. 

RAm Naumi which may fall either in 
BaisAkh or in the light half of Chet 
and Janam Ash^ami in the light half 
of BhAdon for one day. 

1st Baisakh, 1st Jo$h, 15th Hay, 
3rd Bhddon and any day in BhAdon. 

One day in the month of BMdon, 1 
day in KAtak, 3 days daring the 
I in tho light 
half of PhAgan, one in the light half 
of BaisAkh, and one in the light half 
of SAwan. 

10 t A.l°A 6 t , h ,°t Iight half ’Asanj, 5th 
^agh, full moon day 
m lhjgan 12th of light half of 
BaisAkh, and \lcdd9M of light half of 
Je^h, 


Full moon day of Aaauj or Kaf4k. 


M'3®r"“ a " ,il ' J, ‘'"’"‘“i’»p"*”™* 1 1. 1 ® 

Rtmi'? dn . s!de . the temple are imago, of Th£kur Murlfdhsr and Sfta Ji. Thev resoiM* 
a human being m appearance. Each of them is of stone and U obits hitrh It h 
m the time of Raji Kans who troubled Pariohhat and oppressed the pcopie Sri 

ssrsc “ ? r " h *, , i ,,s ww e .raJiiSassss 

made ovTrtV n - F?*? wh wh « n « e they were removed by the hdrddr of Ad Brabmd and 
When the Beirilri *,r ? or .. worsh, P wj 10 ' 1 «*»» territory passed into the hands of the Sikhs 
teSes and theZ/B t * 7 We ? brought to this temple. No muifi is attached to ttaS 
expenses of iorsMp ^ hem 901,16 mWe ? 88 dharam wtk to meet the 

ceremonies'perfonned. Wg t0mp ' 6 ^ ar ° dx tomples in 811 and at eaeb **» held and 


ZZ 
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ThakurRdm Chamfer Ji 
’ ( o ), Ba&lni N&th Ji, 
ChatarBhu* and Nil** 
singh J £. 

Tb^kur B&m Chander JI 

Th&kurdawara 

Bam Chandar Ji ... 

Daeehra on Basrah 

lUm Naumi in Baisakh, Janmn Ash- 
•£&mi in Bhddon, Holi in Pli&gan 
Anknt and Diw^li in Katak. 

Ditto 

Thakurdawara X 

No fair. . 

'{hikur Siligrim Jf 

Th&knr Siligr&m JL 


Thdkur S£ta R&m 

Sfta Rdm .11 

Ninth of the light i>alf of each month. 

Ditto 

Sfta Bam Jf, Ko^hi 
Maharaja, 

R&m Nuumi in Chet, on the Janam 
Ash^imi of Bhadon, on the Ankut 
and Holi in Phagan and on the Dip 
Mnlka (Diwali) in Katak. 

Ditto 

V' .-v •“: 


Dip Mila, Ram Janam, Bais£kh 
Ichkla Tirpana, Bin Bober, Jal 
! Bihar, Niirsingfi Chaudas, Janam 
Ailifcami, Dasami, Btoanfc, Ankut. 

Ditto 

Deota Bisbnu 

Gajar Dawala 

Bera Bialintiw^la, 

Asaivj, Ankut-, Ph&g, Rdm Nanmi, Dev 
Sati ikddshi , Jal Bahar, Panj 

Bhesbam, Dip M&la. 

Tk&knr Bisbnu Blmgwan 

' (A). 

Called after the name of 
tlie god 

R&m Naumi and on the Janam Ash* 
tami. 

Deot&Bislmu (q) 

Pera Sajla in K. Barsai 

The Jetb Bir Slav on 1st of Chet* the 
ChachopaU for 5 days on tlie full 
moon day of Chet, the Tfanbiya Bir 
Shiv on 1st Baisakh, the Devkbel 
[ for three days on 6th Baisakh. Also 
the Kapu fair on 1st Je$b, the 
Sharhnu on 1st Hap, the Doori 

J Parabh on the 1st of Bhadon, the 
Janam Aehtami in the dark half of 
Bhadon, the Sufcari on 1st Asauj, 


Laehhmi jNiinun nae at iuux m iu^«iu*u 0 v — 

I,he usual story, as usual, is that in the dndpar yug, people used to graze 
cattle on this spot and once a boy noticed that a cow used to yield her 
milk to a black stone image everyday. At last he told his parents ci 
it and his father with other good men of the village came to verify his 
tale When they reached the place they saw a /aqir seated by the 
ima<*e and ho told them that it represented Navion, promising 
prosperity to all who worshipped it. With these words he disappeared 
under the ground. The people then built a temple there and installed 
the itnaweTn it- It is believed to have been founded in the dud pur yug, 
and is built of stone and wood. It contains a black stone image, 3 

(o) The temples connected ivitli this are those of Uaghu N6th, Char Bhuj, Nirriagh, 
Mttflidhar and Laehhmi Narain. • 

ip) No other temple is connected with this except a dharmt&la where jaqirs put up. 
(a \ No temple save that (hat of Nig Dhnmal is connected^ With, this. It contains an 
image of st me about a foot high. Its worship is performed by the fttjur, of Bishnu 

deota * 
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feet high and 2 broad. Its administration is carried on by a hdr- 
ddr, by caste a Kanet and by got a KJshab. He is manned. The 
pnfdn is a Sarsut Brahman by caste and by got a Gaufcam- These 
posts are hereditary. Thus in no respect does the temple differ from 
those to a Nag or any other degla in Sami, The ritual has no distinc¬ 
tive features. A bhog of rice, dal or milk is offered once a day, and a 
sacred lamp lit every evening. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different castes. The annual fair is held on 1st Baisakh. Connect¬ 
ed with this are the shrines of Thaeli_Deora and Daogi. The fair at 
the former is held on the 1st Baisakh and at the latter from 1st to 
3rd Phagan. The expenses incurred on these are borne by the 
respective gods. 

Lacbhmi Ndr&in’s temple at Chini was founded by a thdkur who 
bestowed a plot of land on a fnqir who declared himself to be Laohhmi 
Narain. It differs in no essentials from the one first described. Two 
fairs are held, one on the 3rd Bais&kh and the other on the puran mashi 
in Bhadon. 

Regarding the temple at Deori it is said that a sad ft u came to a 
Brahman's house there and sitting at the door began to dig up the 
ground. In it he found a pindi to which a cow daily yielded her milk. 
This was noticed by a girl who was graving cows near by. She told 
her father all about it. The mdfm told him that the pindi, was the 
image of Nacam, and then disappeared under ground. The temple was 
founded in the dndpar yug. It contains a stone pindi a, foot high. 
Its administration is carried on by a Sarsut Brahman kdrddr and the 
pnjdn is also a Brahman. The god has two places for his worship, at 
each of which a fair lasting from 1st to 3rd Bhadon is held. Other 
fairs are held on 7th Baisakh and 7th Asauj every year. 

The fourth temple at Chir or Chira Kelun, the deodar grove, owes its 
origin to a very similar accident. As a thdfcur was ploughing his field 
he saw a pindi appear above the ground. It told him that its name 
was Lachmi N&r&in who desired to meditate on that spot, so he 
brought it to Chira Kelun where a temple was built in its honour in 
the dndpar yug. It contains the atone pindi and its administration is 
carried on by a kdrddr. The pujdr i is always a Brahman. The dis¬ 
ciple is called gur ami special reverence is paid to him as he answers all 
questions put to the god in his trances. The fair begins on 1st and 
ends on 3rd Phigan. The Shivratri festival is also observed. 
Another fail’follows on 1st Ci et. The 9th and 10th Baisakh are 
however the great, festival days. The jag is annually oelebrated on the 
rikfi pit niya. 

R4mji has a temple at Rarngarh. In old times a devotee and a 
snake used to live on its present Site from which the villagers used to 
cut grass and fuel. One day they observed a pindi at the spot where 
the devotee Rdmji had disappeared underground, so a temple was built 
and named after him. It has been in existence since the Ititigz yug, 
and contains a stone pindi . a foot high. Its administration is carried 
on by a kdrddr a Kanet who is by got a Kashab. There is also a 
pujdri. Bhog is offered only once a month, on the sankrdnt, and a 
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sacred lamp is only lit during Bhadon and in the evening. She-goats only 
are scarificed at the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings of 
different Hindu castes. No other shrine is connected with this one. 

The temple of Thikur Murlidhav in Chrni owes its origin to the 
Rajas of Mandji, the Thakur's image having heen brought there from 
Matbra by RAjA MangaL Sain of that State. The date of its foundation 
is not known. 

The temple is of stone and wood, and contains a blackstone image 
of the god which is feet high. On either side of it are seated the 
pin dig of Shiva and Kidar Nath, each £ foot high. Its affairs are 
managed by a kdrddr and pujdri , both Brahmans of the Dharrman got. 
The fairs are held on the puranmashi in PhAgan, rdmnaum; in Chet, 
janam ashfami in BhAdon and on the das mi in Asaaj every year. 

The cult of MAdho Rai, who is Krishna in his avdtdr of Murlfdhar 
or the flute-player, is important in Mandi. He has a temple in the 
capital of that State which was dedicated to him by iis Raja Suraj 
Sain, after the loss of his 18 sons, 1 and the god is still the head of the 
State. All the village deities visit this god at Mandi daring the 
SbibrAtri jdtra. 

The Hindu revival in the Sourn-WEST. —-In Montgomery, 
Multdn and Muzaffargarh considerable reverence is paid to the shrine 
of GanjamAli in the Multan city. The founder of the sect was a 
Brahman who is said to have lived some 4 centuries ago, and to have 
obtained the title from his wearing a necklace {mala) of gdnja seeds. He 
was a Gosain, a resident of Multan and a worshipper of Krishn ; he is 
now looked on by many of the Aroras as their guru, and his cult is 
closely connected with that about to be described. 

The most celebrated of all the Bairagi movements in the Punjab 
and by.far the most predominant in the south-west corner of the pro¬ 
vince is that connected with the names of the GosAlns ShAmjf and 
Ijdljf. These two men were the leaders of a great revivalist movement 
among the KirArs or Hindu traders of the south-west some three or 
four hundred year ago. 

ShAmjf, or Shim DAs, was a Khatri, a resident of DipAlpur, who 
went to BindrAban when he was twelve years old and became a disciple 
in the temple of Sri Cbetan MahA Prabhd. The Goeiiin in charge, 
DwArka Die, gave him his blessing, and he became endowed with 
miraculous powers. In the Sambat year 16(10 (A.D. 1543) the god 
Krishn presented him with two idols and said : “ The Hindus of the 
western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their religion. They 
have no guru to guide them between good and bad. Go to the west 
and teach the Hindus the ceremonies of their religion and make them 
your disciples (sewak). Your words will have speedy effect. 33 
ShAmjf thereupon set out, and on reaching the Indus commenced his 
mission by making two and a half disciples, namely, two Khatrfs 
and half a ChAndia Baloch 1 He settled down at Mauza BapilwAr 

i Mandi Gazetteer, pp. 89 and 9. Suraj Sain had an image of the god made of silver, 
The number 1$ seems to bo conventional. 
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Fatieh Khan, and founded in the town of Dera GhAzi Kb&n a temple 
in honour of Krlshn as Nannit-praya, the lover of butter. This temple 
is one of the oldest in those parts and its present head is Gosafn 
Dhamn Dhar. There are other temples erected by or in honour of 
Sh&mjf at Dera Ismail Khan, Kot Sultan, Kot Adda and Multan. 

ShAmjf had three sous, Kahnji, Dwarkanathjf and Jugal Kishorjf; 
and his followers are derived from three sources—those belonging to 
the Gandia Ja£s are called Rang Rangita, the ChAndia Baloch are 
called Chbabala, and the Kliatris Chhabihwale. 

LAljf was in a way the successor of Shamjf. He was a Brahman, 
a resident of Siwan in Sind, and was born in Sarabat 1608 (A D, 
1541). He also went when quite a boy to Mathra, and Bindraban, 
and while there in Sambat 1641 received from the god Krishn a divine 
errand similar to that of ShAmji. At first the young man refused, but 
the god told him to start for the Indus at once, adding that the divine 
image would follow him and that he would hear the tinkling of its 
anklets behind him. Whereupon LAljf set forth and on reaching the 
country west of Dera Gh&zi KhAn he stopped and looked round. The 
idol then said : <4 You have stopped ; and l too am going no further. }> 
So LAlji built a temple . on the spot to Krishn under the name of 
GopfnAthji, and this temple still bears a considerable reputation in Dera 
Gh&zi Khan and its neighbourhood. Two other shrines were also 
established, one at Dera IsmAit Khan, called Nagarjf and one at 
BahAwalpur, called Sri Girdhari JL The miracles performed by Laljf 
were a very convincing proof of his mission, and his descendants still 
hold the temple of GopinAthjf which he raised. 

The influence of these men in fayour of the Hindu religion has 
been enormous and they have in all probability reclaimed the whole 
of the trading community of the south-west from a virtual conversion 
to Sikhism or Mahomedanism. To be a Hindu by religion is in those 
parts almost synonymous with being a follower of these GosAJns. The 
Kliatris and Aroras of the south-west are divided into Sikhs and 
Sewaks—the followers of NAnak and the disciples of the Gosfiins ; and 
it is due to the exertions of Shamjf and LAljf that the latter are as 
numerous as they are. The only object of reverence, which can be said 
in any way to rival Krishn and his apostles, is the River, and the people 
have gone so far as to confuse the two, and at times it is the Indus, at 
times LAljf, who is addressed and worshipped as Amar LAI, the immortal 
one. 

The GosAins or priests of Shamji and LAlji live largely at Leiah 
and Bhakkar and are Khatris. The number of those who have succeed¬ 
ed the original pair is legion, and the sect itself is also known by various 
names such as Krishn LAlji, MahAn Prabhu, Sewak, LflA Dhar, Bans! 
Dhar and the like. These however may be separate sects or off-shoots 
of the parent sect, like the Chabel Dasis. 

The Chenab is famous for its saints, 1 and these are by no means 
entirely Musalmans. The Hindu saints of the Jhang district deserve 

1 The saying it : Satluj Kfrf.R&n arnirf, ChenAb faqfrf, Jhelaru aharfri, wa.Sind ditfri. 
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special motion* and the names of four of them, Rim Pidra, Mtila Sant, 
Babd Shahdna and Jinda Kaliana, may be noted. Of Rdm Pidra 
nothing can be ascertained except, that he was lhagat 3 who generally 
resided in Jhang and Dera Ismail Khan and professed Vaishaava 
tenets. 

There have been religious men of the name of Mula Sant both 
in Lahore and at Talagang in Jhelam, but the most celebrated Mula 
Sant was a famous Gaur Brahman of Wazirdbdd, who lived in the 
beginning of the 16th century. This man quarrelled with his caste- 
fellows in Wazfr&bdd) and emigrated to a place called Suliman in the 
Chiniot tahsil of Jhang where he gave himself out as an Arora. He 
was advised by Sayytd Jamal Shah and Baba Jinda Sahib (of whom 
more hereafter) to visit the shrine of Radrinaram ; and at Badrinar&in 
he was ordered by the oracle to marry an Arora woman. He complied, 
but of course a considerable stigma attached to the offspring of this 
irregular union, one HarfdAs by name, and it was only in consequence 
of Haridas'e wonderful miracles that the matter was condoned. The 
tenets of Mula Sant were Vaishnava, and he is said to have spent 12 
years worshipping in a hole which he had dug. His son Gosdm Harfdas 
succeeded to his position at Suliman, and his tomb there is still an 
object of great reverence among the Aroras who attend in large 
numbers to shave their chidren's heads (jhantf utarnd) in honour of 
the saint, Fairs are held here in April and September. The Mula^anties. 
or followers of Mula Sant are mainly found in Jhang, Slmhpur, and 
Gujranw&ia ; they abstain from meat and wine, reverence 11am and 
worship no idols but merely the editgrain. They are chiefly Aroras and 
make pilgrimages to his tomb at Saliman. 1 

Like Mula Sant, BAM Sh&baua was not originally a native of 
the Jhang district. He was a Gauri Khatri of Satghara in Montgomery 
who lived some 300 years ago. His original name was Mihra and 
his original occupation was boiling gram. One of his customers was a 
Musalman fag.ir\ who made him his chela and bestowed on him the 
name of Mihr Shah. Mihr Shah then emigrated to Leiah, in Midnwali, 
where he converted two goldsmiths. From thence he moved to 
Kaehian, a Khatri village on the Chenab, in Jhang tahsil, which is 
now deserted ; but his assumption of the Vtusalman title ShAh offended 
the susceptibilities of the Khatris and led to a good deal of cursing on the 
part of the saint, who shifted his quarters once more to Khfva, a village 
of the Makni SiAls. The saint appeared in bad spirits, and the inhabi¬ 
tants to prevent more cursing gave him a house, a well and a plot of 
ground, which are still in the possession of the Bafcd, Shahana faprs. 
This restless devotee had however another and more celebrated residence 
at Gilmala, miles from Jhang. He had shot an arrow into the air, 
and it fell at Gilmala, where now there is a large building inhabited by 
members of his order. A fair is held here on the first Friday in Phdgan 
every year. The followers of Baba Shihana do not respect the skdstras 
as they should ; they call themselves “ Shdh, ** and they use the name 
of u Sat Shah ” in their prayers. 


1 Slmhpur Gasetteer, 1897, p. 84 , 
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Another Jhang sect, and one that worships one god only, is that of the 
followers of Jinda and Kaliana, two saints who are said to have lived in the 
early part of the 16th century. Jiuda was a Gauidhav Brahman of Pirkot 
Sadhana, in Jhang tahsil, who in early life was an Aghorf faqir^ and 
his chief residence- was Masan, in the Yichand, a few miles from Jhang. 
Kaliana was a Sahar Brahman of Takht Hazara, in the Sh^hpur 
district, who left his home Eor Sialkot and passed some time there in 
devotion on the bank of the Chenab. From Sialkot he went to the 
Kirfrna hill to compare his attainments with those of the Kirdna, pits. 
At Kivana his miraculous powers became well established, but the Pirs 
suggested his moving on to Massan, and when he reached Massan, he 
met Jinda. As the two saints met they exclaimed simultaneously 
Jinda so Kalidna, Kalidna so Jinda . 1 As is Jinda, so is Kaliana *; 

the two are one and the same ; and they are now known by the joint- 
name of Jinda-Kali&na. There remained, however, the difficulty that 
Jinda was still an Aghori, while Kaliana was a Vaislmav ; and it was 
not until Jinda had ascertained at the' shrine of JaganmHh that he could 
drink ,a sex* and a quarter of molten lead and pass it out in the ordinary 
way and had exhibited his ability to ilo this in the presence of ten faqirs, 
that he was able to renounce the old sect and enter the new. .linda was a 
celibate and his chelas are the regular successors to the gad it at Massan. 
Kaliana, on the other band, married, at Jinda'k instigation, a Brahman 
girl of Mipur, in Jhang tahsil, and bis offspring, still known as Gosains, 
are found in many villages of Jhang, are looked on with reverence by 
the people and are entertained with particular care by the godinashins 
of thfc Massan shrine. The buildings at Masan are striking in appear¬ 
ance, and an annual fair is held there. The two samd'iJis of Jinda and 
Kaliana are there, and the malt ant of the place honours them by blowing 
his shell ( shankh) morning and evening. Their followers are chiefly 
Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, Sunars and Bhatias, They worship no god 
but Brahm, and they greet each other with the words “ Sat Jinda 
Kaliana/' Some accounts assert that Jinda and Kaliana were contem¬ 
poraries of Guru Gohind Singlx, 1 and others would class them with the 
Nanakpanthfs but the above is the received version, and though possibly 
influenced by NAnak they do not appear to have been ik any way his 
followers. The Jinda-Kahana ,-ke sewak make a pilgrimage to their 
tombs at Massan at the Dasehra. 

To give further details - 

Jinda or Zinda, f the living one/ was a Bunj&hi Brahman of the 
Genhdai^ got : while Kaliana also a Bunjaki was of the SaAr got . 
Kali&na*s natural descendants are now however GosSins by caste : but as 
Zinda was celibate his spiritual descendants are faqirs of Zinda-Kaliana. 

The Makant or Guru is one of the faqirs « They wear a cap of silk 
( darydi, or gnlbadan), round which they bind a black strip of woollen 
cloth ($eli), shaving the head, but keeping the cAofi or tuft of hair, 

1 If not honoured by him aa stated in the Shahpur Qaz. t 1887, page 83. 

Tho Genhdar are the Brahmans of the Muhammadan Sials of the Jhang B dr. 
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like*' IIindue, and the beard and moustaches. They also wear shoes, 
a majhla ,or * waist-cloth, a ling of a kurfa or shirt and a chadar or 
shawL They also carry a m&la or rosary and a necklace of htlsi beads. 
The A Mahant,* however, may not wear a shirt or shoes, though when 
walking he is allowed sandals. He must always sleep on the ground, 
or on a manulia, a square lied of grass made * on tfPe earth between 
four posts. The chelas or disciples may sleep on beds. Further, the 
Mahant must eat on a separate asait, or mat, though the faqirs may 
eat on the same dsan and in the same chauka y with one another or with 
Brahmans : they may also eat in the same chauJca, but on separate dsans, 
with Khatns and Aroras. The Mahant may also take food from 
Brahmans, Khatns or Aroras, but he can only drink water drawn with 
a dnr> or rope, in a lo(a 9 but his chelM may use water drawn in earthen¬ 
ware. He also has a separate huqqa, but the faqirs may smoke with 
Brahmans, provided the latter are willing to allow them to do so. 

The faqirs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes 
but not so the Gosfiins, who, like other Hindu castes, call upon the 
daughter’s son, the son-in-law, the sister’s son and husband to take the 
place of the Brahman, who is only employed when no such relative is 
available. The faqirs receive the bhent or offerings made to the 
Samadhs : the Gosfiins receive ard&s (alms) or dart. The former how¬ 
ever now visit theiT followers to collect offerings. Near the takia , or 
residence of the Mahant, *tand the samdd&s or the tombs of Zinda, 
Kalifina, Amadi&li, and Darya Sahib, a chela of Zinda, while close by 
is a house in which a sacred fire [dhtian) has been kept burning for 
four centuries. This house also oontains a long red flag, which is wor¬ 
shipped, and conch shells and bells which are used when the dtibh 
grass is reverenced. Bhang is offered daily and is also taken regularly 
by the Mahant. The faqirs, after preparing their own food, offer hhog 
(or sacramental food) to the samddhs . The faqirs and the public worship 
the samdlhs $ the dMdn or sacred fire, and a tulsi plant growing near 
by. The Gosfiins or secular priests intermarry with all the Bunjihi 
Brahmans : and of course avoid widow re-marriage 

Some minor Hindu sects. —We have seen above that though 
the teaching of Rfim&nand was in the beginning an inroad on the caste 
principles of orthodox Hinduism, the influence of the Balragf devotees, 
who look to him as their founder, has been almost entirely in favour of 
pure Hinduism, and the sect is in the Punjab as orthodox as any other. 
It would therefore be well if, before we go on to record the more liberal 
results of the teaching of Ramfinand, we should glance at the names 
of various petty leaders of orthodox opinion in various parts of the 
Province. Even among these we shall find some whose doctrines are 
not in accordance with ordinary Hindu opinion, but this is the most 
convenient place to notice them. 

The Birbal-panthfs are from the Marwat tahsil of the Bannu 
district, and it would be interesting to know whether they really 
venerate the memory of Akbar’s minister, or whether the object of 
their reverence is some other Birbal. [n Peshfiwar and Kohat a few 
people return the name of Miran Bai, a famous poetess and devotee of 
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. said to have lived in the time of Akhar. Her shrine 
is at Udaipur in RAjpdtdna, and there are many legends about her, 
hut that best known in the Punjab is connected with the supposed faot 
that the God Krishn partook of her hoc chi khichrL 

Lula .Tasrae was a Khatri, whose shrine is in Dipilpur in Mont¬ 
gomery. A largo number of Khatris put their faith in him and take 
their children to his shrine to have their heads shaved. He is reverenc¬ 
ed also at Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhar and JagrAon. Kesar ShAh was 
a faqir in GujrAnwala. Baba Sdraj of ChuhA Bhagtai, in the KahAta 
tahsfl of Rawalpindi, was a Brahman, who some 200 years ago served 
a Jogi, and from him learnt a mantra by which he became a distin¬ 
guished faqir. He is commonly known as ChfihewAla and his followers 
as Bhagtfs. BA1 Guru is a KaehiMri saint. 

Mehr JDAs was a faqir who resided at KetAs in the Pind DAdan 
Khdn tahsil, and Jodha R/im was a pious Brahman who lived at Hazro 
in Rawalpindi, Regarding the Tali’A mis little seems to be known, 
except that the founder of their sect was also known as BAbA K urew Ala, 
or BhangewAla which would point to a low origin. 

The TelirAjAs have been noticed above and the Martanis in Vol, 
HI, p. 79. 

Another and even smaller Vaishnavaseot is the DiAl-BhAwan-panth, 
founded, by one Did! Bhawan, a cloth-seller of Girot, who was attracted 
to religion by an exhibition of second sight ( ilMm) in a Pathan woman 
with whom be was staying. Its followers are initiated at the Ramsar 
tank at Girot where they are taught special prayers and have their heads 
shaved. Some wear the janeo, others not. The great fair on the 
BaisAkhi at Girot ’ s an auspicious day for a Hindu boy to have 
his head shaved and don the sacred thread. 1 

The Bairagfs also, claim to have won tolerance from JabAngfr. 
When that emperor visited KAhnuwAn in Gurddspur the celebrated 
\Mxkg\ faqir BhagwAnji avoided his attempt to make his acquaintance 
by burrowing through the ground to Pindori, 10 miles to the north, and 
thence to Dhamtal across the Cliakfei in KAngra. The holes in the 
ground are still shown at KAhnAwAn and Pindon. JahAngfr subsequent* 
y found Karaiu, BhagwAnji's disciple, at Pindori, but failed to make 
hi m speak as'he was then undergoing a penance of silence, so JahAngir 
took him to Lahore and gave him 7 cups of poison each sufficient to kill 
an elephant, but he resisted its effects. BhagwAnjPs explanation how¬ 
ever not only satisfied the emperor but induced him to build a temple, 
domed like a Muhammadan tomb, which still exists at Pindori. The 
daughter shrine at Dhamtal was founded by BAM Hari RAroii and pos¬ 
sesses an inscribed magic.crystal which dates from his time. At Pindori 
are 13 samddks representing the 18 gaddis or successions of gurus of 
the shrine. Close to that of BaM Mahe^h DAsji, another disciple of 
Hhagwanji, is the samadfi of his dog who is also said to have resisted a 
dose of 1{ mans of opium administered to him by the gurti in proof of 
his powers. This shrine has 50 or 60 branches scattered all over 
India, Labi near Dh&riwfil is an important branch and barren women 

i Sbahpnr Ga*$U$er r 1897, pp. 88 and 88 . 
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The Laljis are described as ‘a sort of Baivagis, followers of f&Iji\ 
of Dhianpur on the Ravi in G urdaspur. Their tenets are much the 
same as the Vaisluiava Buiragis. They appear to be Ramanandis and 
Ldlji who lived in the time of Shah Jah&n had frequent discussions 
with that emperor's son, Data Sliikolw on the subject of monotheism, . 
Pictures of these debates still exist on the walls of the main building 
at. Dhidnpur. 2 The Shahpur Gazetteer states that Dara Shikoh was 
also a friend of Daduji, himself a disciple of It dm An am], but D-hhi's 
date is open to -much doubt : see Vol. II, p. 315, note*. It also adds 
that the sacred tract of the DMupantlffc is called I)Mu Bilds which may 
he distinct from the I)ddu Bani alluded to on p. 216 of that volume. 

A sect called Apa-| anthi is described very briefly in Vol. II, p. 13, 
hut the Apfi-panthi of Multan appear to be distinct from it. In Sep¬ 
tember 1903 one Hem Raj, son of Pokhav Das, of Mult$u, who had, 
turned faqir some 10 years before and had inaugurated a religion which 
he termed Apd-panthi, died. Ills relatives and followers some 3,000 
in number dressed hid body in silk clothes, placed some tiki on his 
forehead, a garland round his neck and a tiladdr (gold-laced) cap on his 
head. They then placed his body in sitting position in a coffin and after 
carrying it round the city, had it photographed. They then took it to 
the river arriving about llr. M., put, it in the water, proceeded to cook 
and eat some halted and filially returned with the grave clothes and 
coffin. Besides these proceedings, which were against the principles of 
Hinduism, they omitted to perform that portion of the funeral ceremony 
called the Hrya harm. The Hindus were disgusted at these obsequies 
and with the relatives and followers for trangressing all the regular 
Hindu funeral rites. 

The fair at Baldeo Chhat lasts from Bhadon stidi 6th to 8th. The 
temple contains an imago of Baldevji. It is about 200 years old. The 
image stauds in the centre of a square in the west of the temple on a 
platform. It is of marble, 4 feet high and is dressed in clqthes suited 
to the season. The pujdri is a, Gaur Brahman. He only looks after the 
temple and the imago, bathing and worshipping it. Jhdnkifs are made 
in Sa wan. Another fair is held at Rahim in tahsil Nuh, but no 
temple exists there. It is held on Bhadon sudi 7th afid lasts 2 days. 

The Bisfih fair at Kisan is held once a year on Bhadon stidi 13th, 
when the pilgrims arrive, but the zdt or worship takes place on the 
14th. There is no image in the temple, only a niche. Manstm pice 
form the chief offering. The temple is ancient. The legend goes that 
when Puvan Mai a Raja's son. wag engaged in austerities here, a 
Ran java passed with loads of sugar in hags. On being asked what 

1 GluVd&spnr Gazetteer,l9M, pp.'lG, 27 and 31. 

3 lb,, pp. 30-31. 

s Slmbpnr Qaztileerj lh97, p. 88. 
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a id impressed by this the trader built a temple vowing- to finish it in a 
sing e night. _ Bubsome women began to grind corn at .midnight, and 
the Banjara. thinknigut was morning wept away and so the temple 
it completed. It is d vards sonars anil Iiac a /./. J: a f aua'i. u t ; 
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xa<au J( ua oum^uig ic was morning, went away ami so the te 
. was not completed. It is 3 yards square and has a chkatn over it 
■ hias_ torn; doors and the roof is domed. From it projects an iron bar to 
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V-h-d) for about a hours in the afternoon Men and women, mostly 
yoitug people, assemble m the fields and the girls swing on a m Z 
thrown over the branch of a tree. , * 

C'w- , No ^omt o^ what we may call the ‘ personal .religion * of the 
/r < aj vvau '] ^ eoinplete without .refers t , 0 f 

•* atd fA^ m0> oS er ^*' ia grciit, bufc tho name of 

• Ciod (Aem Ram'Nam or Rum ia Ndm) is greater. There is abundant 
evidence cf tins in the songs. We have oiio often heard in songs in tho 
l^angra valley ; — * 

i Repeat always the Name of God, 

To whom Thou hast to go/ 


lhc original of which runs :• 

( I-Uty bhaj hie Ham kd Ndm y 
Jithe tain jdnd hat/ 


These words admit of no double translation and are plain and dear 

vmmr:s/T u ^ ,i h f- mit r 4 * *«**» 

youn gni w ho comes to see him, and nut the 1 Name of God ; orenre 



‘ H e w ho repeats the one Trii e Name 
Holds a fruitful charm and Great/ 
The original words are r— 

Satt Ndm ih mantar hal ) 

■Jape soi phal paid 


Here vve haveJ^, the/Name’, W itself, with the Mti^saU 


( h*rii >> u * xt ' , t '%?■> * wiwi bue; wnmemt/: 

charm' tho* W :r° Nam0 > *h« T l ‘ue Name, the Name of God, that'is the 
belono-s ,!,•! W i f ewaf<1 btm who repeats it. Lastly, a song, whiah 
| ** P l< >perly , however, to formal ieligion, treated. of later on, show® 
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clearly the relative position o£ Ndm and Rain in the popular estimation. 
In some parts of India, K&ngra for instance, the 1st of Chet (March- 
April) instead of the 1st of Baisakh (April-May) is New Year’s Day, 
when it is the custom for durm (musicians) to go from house to house 
singing songs in its honour. It is very unlucky for any one to mention 
the day until the dum has mentioned it. It is also a custom to dedicate 
the first spring flower seen on a tree to Nam and the second to Ram. 
Both these customs are exhibited in the dilm’s New Year’s song :— 

The first of flowers for thee, O Name ! 

The second, Rdm for thee. 

The first of Chet brings luok to him 
That hears it first from me. 

O Krishna of the turban gay 
With jewels fair to see, 

Do thou live on a thousand years 
With thy posterity! 

The more important words in the original are 
Pahild phulji tun Nden ha I 
Dujd ndm N dr ay and. 

which,'translated literally, mean— ' * 

* The first flower thine, O Name ! 

The second name Narayan.’ 

Observe the canonization phulji, of the first spring flower and the 
personification of * The Name ! ’ Sir Richard Temple was not prepared 
to explain the origin of this cult, which, however, is nothing new. It 
may have its origin in the fact that Rim, with whom Ndm is now 
specially associated, was an 1 incarnation of Vishnu, to repeat whoso 
thousand names (Sahasra-nama) was an act of virtue from all time- 
That Vishnu himself was long ago connected with ‘ The Name ’ is 
shown by his Sanskrit epithets of Nami and NAnia-uamika! 

The custom is whenever a birth occurs in a house for dums and 
musicians, such as Hijras, 2 and other harpies who scent a fee on these 
occasions, to collect there and sing congratulatory songs. It is wonder¬ 
ful how these people scent okt a birth, so much so, that I have thought 
of employing them as registration agents, About the commonest and 
best known song, which is also rather inappropriately sung at weddings, 
is that here given. It is spirited and curious, and bears a resemblance 
in more ways than one to our own Christmas hymns. It describes the 
birth of R&ma Chandra, the great hero and incarnation oE god (Vishnu), 
the god, in fact, of many parts of India, and god par excellence in the 
Sikh theology. His earthly father was the celebrated king Dasaratha ■ 

> Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages hi Northern India, by R, C. Tem¬ 
ple* 8. 0. B., VII, PP- 421-2. 

•Eunuchs who go about the Punjab and United Provinces dressed upas women, 
generally not less than three together, with a dram, and earn a living by attending wed* 
dings, births <&c. Their fee in usually a rupee. They appear to be dying out; at least, all 
X hare (Been are old people, ■ 
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now known popularly as Jasrat R&i, and his mother was Kausalya. The 
song describes the birth as according to the usual modem customs. 
The child Ram Chandra is born; Jasrat Rai and Kausalya are delighted ; 
the nurse takes and washes him ; the barber comes (as is proper) to 
plant fresh dub glass for luck, while his wife summons the neighbours. 
The child's old grand-aunt brings him his first clothes, as is also proper 
and right, since it brings luck; his aunt is the first to hold him in her arms, 
and last, but not least, his father distributes presents to the poor, while 
the family priest comes prowling round for his dues. The name of the 
aunt, however, is Subhadra. Now Subhadra was never the aunt of R6ma 
Chandra, but the sister of Krishna, the great god of so many of the 
Hindus, and also an inoarnation of Vishnu. Here, then, we have 

another instance of what is so common and puzzling in modern Hindu 

folklore, the mixture of classical legends. I have previously given two 
songs which also mix up the stories of R&ma and Krishna. The con¬ 
fusion may have arisen thus both are ‘ God 9 and both favourite 

subjects of song: and besides there were three R&ms, all supposed to 

be incarnations of God. They lived evidently in different ages, and 
probably in the following order :—-Parasu R&ma, axe R&rn, root-and- 
branch Earn, the champion of the priests (Brahmans) against the 
warriors (Kshatriy^s) ; R&ma Chandra, gentle Ram; and Bala Rama, 
strong R&ma, brother and companion of Krishna. Bala E atna anil 
Rama Chandra have probably been mixed up in popular songs, and 
there is nothing unlikely in this. It is a simple mess compared with 
some the bards have got into, 

One of the prettiest and most widely-spread customs in North 
India is the swinging in Sawan (July-August), when the rains arc 
usually at their height, in honour of Krishna and R&dha. It is done 
for luck apparently, much as our Christmas pies are eaten, and seems 
to have no ulterior object. Everyone who wishes to be lucky during 
the coming year must swing at least once during Sawan. Like most 
customs of this sort, it is confined almost entirely to women and 
children, whose swings may be seen hanging from the branches of trees 
in every garden and along the roadside, by villages, bazaars, and 
dwellings. Connected with this is the Doll fair (Qurion led mela) 
carried on during the whole of Si wan, and with the same object of 
procuring good hick in the future. Customs differ in various parts as 
to the manner of condueting4he fair, but in Kaugra every man, woman 
and child goes at least once to the riverside during the month, wearing 
a doll at the breast. The visit to the riverside must be on a Sunday, 
Tuesday or Thursday, and must have been previously fixed on by a 
kind of private promise or vow. Arrived at the river the doll is thrown 
in, and the superstitiou is, that, as the doll is cooled by the water, so 
the mind will be cooled (eased) by the action during the coming year. 
There is a song sung on these occasions by the children having allusion 
to the advent of the wagtails as a sign of the time for the Doll Fair 
having arrived. It is also sung in the Sawan swings :— 

Fly, fly the wagtails so ; 

Mother, *tis the rainy month } 
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Mother, ’tie the rainy month, > 

Yes, my darling', motliet O \ . X 
Flv, fly the wagtails, so ; ' \ 

Mother, we miist go and swing,’ ' ' 

Yes, my darling, another O. 1 

The patron saints.of the trader an’p artizan castes. 

The system of saintly patron ige r exemplified in Mediaeval JBorope/ 
was in force in Hindu society from an-early., period.' ' Thus -Yis^akaTpia 
is the patron deity of the workers in wood aml-indeed ofi'ail.eraftsrnem ■ 

But the system found a fuller development in uietltfeval Islam 
Thus “ Adam was the first builder and sowej.\j Seth the first mahtrfifcX 
turer of buttons aud Wool-carder ; Enoch, -the first tailor and clerk | 
Noah the first carpenter and joiner (in the later tradition of the 
Moslems Joseph was venerated as a carpenter and Jacob as a ■joinei') ,\ 
Hud the first merchant; Saleh the first eamcl’driverAbraham the 
first milkman and later, when he received frbm-'jGr-od tlie echntriand to 
build the Ka’aba, the first builder ; Ismail the, first hunter;-and Isakr the 
first herdsman; Jacob the first who led a life of contemplation'; Joseph 
(the Egyptian) the first watch-maker, because he lift'ded. himself with 
this invention while in prison, in order to decide the'time of the 
morning and evening prayers; Job, as the patient one, was the patron 
Of all unfortunates; Jethro of the blind ; Moses wa« a shepherd, as well 
as pastor of men; and his brother Aaron a wazir, j.e. jninister and 
representative ; Sil-keEel was the first baker; Lot the first chronp- 
grapher, Esdras the first donkey-herd ; Daniel the first interpreter; 
David the inventor of coats of mail; ami Solomon gained his daily 
bread by basket-making; Zaehariah was the first hermit ; John 
a shaikh ; Jeremiah a surgeon ; Samuel a sand-diviner ; Lokrnan a 
learned man ; John a fisherman; Jesus a traveller ; and Muhammad a 
merchant. 2 > ' 

Hence the patron saint of the Hindu weavers being Kabfr' they 
call themselves Kalnrbausi, just as the tailors are called Namclevi from 
Namdeo and are offended by being called JUlaha or Darzf. So too 
Hindu barbers sometimes resent being, called Kal and call themselves 
Sainbhagtl* Sain Bhagat was a Jtaja^s barber and deeply religious. 
Once sunk in meditation he forgot to wait on the Baja but the deity 
did hie work for him. When Saiu Bkagat learnt of this he devoted 
the rest of his life to religion, 1 In the Punjab plains the Hindu 
weavers are also called R&mddsias or followers of Guru Ram Das, 
but this term appears to be restricted to the Chainars who ii ve by 
weaving. 5 - . 

1 S. C, B« VH, pp. <126-7. 

- Vou Hamm or; Constantino polls und dor Bosphorus, II, pp, 395-6. I am iudobiant 
for this reference to Dr. J. Horovitz. 

* N. I. N. Q., L, § 78. 

1 Jh„ 5 tt\ 
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spiritual ancestor, aa lie may be called, is held in suoh respect 
that a false oath is never taken on his name. Indeed there is much 
reluctance to swear by it.at all. 

The Muhammadan weavers are great observers of the ’Id-ul-fitr 
which is described as the festival of the Julahas, just as the Hd-uz-zuhd 
is said to be held in special esteem by the Qassabs, the Shab-i barat by 
the comb-makers {bynykighar) aud the Muharram by the Sayyids. 1 J 

Siidhua bhagat is the patron saint of butchers. He was once 
going to kill a goat, but the animal threatened vengeance on him in 
the next life, so he joined the sect of f Sddhs/ whence his name 
Another story is that he was a. Muhammadan, but this is inconsistent 
with Ins name, which appears in many folk-songs 2 

Some other patron saints are: Omes Karim, Hr of the comb, 
makers; Shdh Maddr P(r of the jugglers; and Prem Tot, gnrti of 
the Udftsls. But the last-named appears unknown to the Udfisfs them¬ 
selves and nothing can be ascertained regarding him, 

1 N. I. N. Q„ I, § 643. 

" lb., § 6. 
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Hinduism in thb Himalayas. 


In the preceding sections a good many facts relating to Hinduism 
in the hills have been given in their appropriate places, but many have 
been omitted. These are now given in a special sub-section in which the 
arrangement will be much the same as that ‘in Hinduism itself. Dis¬ 
tinctive as Hinduism in the Himalayas is, many or most of its facts 
could have been with at least equal propriety given a place in orthodox 
Hinduism, and very little doubt may he felt that a place in it could he 
found for every cult and temple, rite and observance, yet to ba noted. 
But while Himalayan Hinduism does not really differ in kind from the 
Hinduism of the plains, it is highly distinctive in degree, retaining much 
that is older than Buddhism and more still that is older than latter-day 
Hinduism. Nag-worship for example must have existed long before 
Buddhism avose It must have been absorbed by that creed after the 
first fervour of the early Buddhists had cooled down and left them more 
tolerant of popular and primitive cults, and then when Buddhism perished 
it must have survived in almost its original forms, unaffected by the 
religion which the State had adopted, but not imposed on the people. 

Regarding the legend of Tikkar NAg, given at p. 159 supra, Mr. 

J. D, Anderson, C. S„ writes: — 

u The NAg never came down to Suni itself but stayed up round 
Tikkar, where the three States of KumhArsain, Madh&n and Bhajji 
join (? is there always a NAg at a trijunction). The Koti people 
say that it ought to be a Ganesh, but this is, I think, a perversion. 
The Bhajji god who kept the NAg out from the Basantpur-Sfini valley 
is called DAnu or Sareahan, i.e. the god with the strength of 1000 
arms. He is a god of the low ravines : whenever there is a consider¬ 
able volume of water between Arbi and Sfini this god is worshipped. 
This is interesting, as Emerson has a certain amount of information 
to show that NAg is a river god. Here however the NAg is definitely 
the god of a high place, and his rival, who is anthropomorphic in the * 
strictest sense, holds the river valleys — which incidentally swarm 
with snakes. He has however one point in common with the NAg : 
no one in his ildqa dares sleep on a bed, if they do the god at 
once tips him off. He is also a sanitary god : if any person washes 
clothes or his person in the haolla under his protection, he is stricken 
with leprosy/' 

In Kulu the rainbow is called Budhi NAgan the * old she-snake ': 
Diack, Kuluhi Dialect , page 54. This points to the NAg being re¬ 
garded as a rain or water-god, as he usually is in the Simla 
Hills. But in Chamba the Nag is described as a whitish-coloured 
snake that frequents house-walls and is said to drink milk: its 
presence is regarded as a good omen and puja ar.d incense are offered to 
it. The sotar is another snake, uniform in thickness and believed to 
have a mouth at each end, whence it is called dornmha, and it is 
believed that any one bitten by it will be bitten again every year. 1 

Hinduism in the Hills— The Hinduism of the Himalayan areas 
differs considerably from that of the plains. It would seem that in all 
v 1 Cbsjnba Oaietteer , p, 89. 
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mountainous countries, the grandeur of their natural features and tile 
magnitude of the physioal forces displayed lead the inhabitants to defy 
the natural objects by which they are surrounded, or rather to assign to 
each its presiding genius, and to attribute to those demons more or 
less malevolent character. 1 The greater gods, indeed, are not unrepre¬ 
sented in the Punjab Himalayas. There are the usual thdkwrdivdras 
sacred to Vishnu in some one of his forms, and sJiivdlas dedicated to 
Shiva; but though Naths, with their ears bored in honour of the 
latter god, are to be found in unusual numbers, these deities are little 
regarded by the people, or at any rate by those of the villages. The 
malignant and terrible Kali Devi, on the other hand, is worshipped 
throughout the Kfingra mountains ; and to her, as well as to the lha 
presently to be mentioned, human sacrifices were offered up to the 
period of our rule. An old cedar tree was cut down only a few years 
ago to which a girl used formerly to be offered annually, the families of 
the village taking it iu turn to supply the victim ; and when the 
Viceroy opened the Sirliind Canal in November 1882, the people of 
the lower hills believed that 200 of the prisoners who had been employed on 
the works were released on condition of their furnishing a similar 
number of girls to be sacrificed at the inaugural ceremony, and lit fires 
and beat drums and sat up for several nights in order to keep off any who 
might be prowling about in search of female children for this purpose. 
But the every-day worship of the villager is confined to the Has 
or genii of the trees, rocks, and caves of Lahul, and the local spirits 
or demons of Kulu, variously known as deotds or godlings, Devis 
who^are apparently the corresponding female divinities, ItikMs and 
Mums or local saints, Sidhs or genii of the hill-tops and high places, 
Jognis or wood fairies, N*Jgs or snake gods, and by many other names, 
though for practical purposes little distinction is apparently drawn 
between the various classes. 3 A favourite situation for a shrine is 

^ not attempt to distinguish the various grades of belief which obtain in the 
different Himalayan ranges j but it may be said generally that the deeper you penetrate 
into the mountains, the more elementary is the worship aud the more malevolent are the 
deities. r 

. .. There is one curious difference between the irbds of the hills and those of the nlaina. 
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«, a mountain peak, a lake, a cave, or a waterfall; but almost 

every village lias its own temple, and the priests are generally drawn 
from among the people themselves, Brahmans and other similar priestly 
classes seldom officiating* Idols are almost unknown or, where found, 
consist of a rude unhewn stone ; but almost every deity has a metal 
mask which is at stated periods tied on to the top of a pole dressed up to 
represent the human form, placed in a sedan chair, and taken round 
to make visits to the neighbouring divinities or to be feasted at a 
private house in fulfil men fciuf a vow. Bach temple has its own feasts 
also, at which neighbouring deities will attend, and on all such occasions 
sheep or goats are sacrificed and eaten, much hill-beer is drunk, and 
the people amuse themselves with dances in which the man-borne 
deity is often pleased to join. There are also other domestic powers,, 
such as Killa Bir, N&r Singh, the par is or fairies, and the like 
who have no shrines or visible signs, but are feared and propitiated in 
various ways. Thus for the ceremonial worship of KalaBir and Nar 
Singh, a black and white • oat respectively are kept- in the house. 
Sacrifice of animals is a universal religious rite, and is made at weddings, 
funerals, festivals, harvest time, on beginning ploughing, and on all 
sorts of occasions for purposes of purification* propitiation, or thanks¬ 
giving., The watercourses, the sprouting seeds, the ripening ears are 
all in charge of separate genii who must be duly propitiated. 


" Till the festival of the ripening grain has been celebrated, no ona is allowed to cut 
grass or any green thing with a sickle made of iron, as in such case the field-god would 
become angry, and send frost to destroy or injure the harvest. If therefore a Lahula 
wants grass before the liarvest sacrifice, he must cut it with a sickle made of the horn or 
an ox or sheep, or tear it, off with the hand. The iron sickle is used as soon as the 
harvest luis been declared to be commenced by the performance of the sacrifice. Inirac- 
tiona of this rule were formerly severely punished; at present a fine of one or two 
rupees suffices ” 


All misfortune or sickness is attributed to the malice of some 
local deity or saint, and the priest is consulted as is the bhagat 
in the plains. Indeed the hill priests serve as a sort of oracle, and 
are asked for advice on every conceivable^ subject; when u by whisking 
round, by flogging* themselves with chains, and so on, they get into 
the properly exhausted and inspired state, and gasp out brief oracular 
answers Magic and witchcraft and the existence of witches and 
sorcerers are firmly believed in. In the Hill States, if epidemic attack 
or other misfortune befall a village, the soothsayer, there called chela 01 
( disciple 7 , is consulted, and he fixes under inspiration upon some 
woman as the witch in fault. If the woman confess, she is purified by 
they fcliemselvos relief ;uid in fact still rely, on a similar relation lu dealing wit i ' ieir 

ancestral servants,” , . 

Mr. H. Fyson, C. 8., notes a somewhat similar case of aa ecclesiastical junsaiCti 

having no relation to any political-one : , 

"The Lagfil iUiqa, which comprises the four kofkis of Tarapur, Chaparsa and Manor 
in toaz/ri Lag MahrfrAja, and Dughi Lag in waziri Lag-Sari..has£ separate f f 

and denis. At Us head is Devi Phungni and below her are iho Nar*in* of the-the 
phdti devis nnd village gcdliugs. Of these Deo Gauliari .alone seems to be not wholly ot 
this ildqa a s he has a temple else at Dhdlpnr ou the plain near StiMtipw Devt I jmngm 
wa, called up by the lUi cf Rupi the other day and reproached With not having sent lain 
SS was given a date l“ it to fall - and it came I The Ktaike ceremony ^common and 
is probably a relic of hotnau sacrifio as tho man chosen (to repent the victim^ is peltel 
with stones, shams dead and is carried round the village before 1>e co nos to ag*H>. »at 
I,ag41 does not seem to havo had a secular origin, for the people say that they novo 
fhdkur of their own, but were always under the lUja* of Kttltt . 
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the chela, the sacrifice' of a he-goat forming the principal feature in 
the ceremony. But if she deny the accusation, she will be tried by one 
of several kinds of ordeal very similar to those once practised in Europe, 
those by water and by hot iron being among them. Tree worship still 
flourishes. Mr. Alexander Anderson wrote :— 

In matters of every-day importance, such as cattle-disease, healtil, good crops &c., 
in short in worldly affairs generally, the people of Kulu go to the old deodar trees in 
the middle of the forest where there is often no teraplo at all, and present a piece of 
iron to propitiate the deity. Such trees are common iu Kulu, and the number of iron 
nails driven, into them shows that this form of worship is not dying out 

Both men and women of all classes eaf? meat, with the exception 
of widows; spirits and fermented liquids are commonly drunk, and 
Brahmans will eat when seated alongside of the lower castes, though 
not, of course, at their hands. The local saints and divinities are, 
unlike their rivals in the plains, all Hindu, with the doubtful exceptions 
of Q-uga Pir, and of Tamlu, a demon of Malana in Kulu, who possessed 
great virtue before our rule, his village being a city of refuge for 
criminals, and whose hereditary attendants form an exceedingly peculiar 
body of men who are looked upon collectively as the incarnation of the 
divinity, are apparently of a race distinct from that of the hill-tiieri, 
intermarry only among themselves, speak a dialect which is unintelligible 
to the people of the country, and use their reputation for uncanniness 
and the dread of their god as the means of wholesale extortion from 
their superstitious neighbours.* Jamlu is said to be a Musalman be¬ 
cause animals offered to him have their throats cut. But neither he 
nor his worship bears any other trace of Islam, and his attendants are 
Hindus. His incarnation, too, is known as BA Deo, while his sister 
is called Prini Devi. 3 The other (holds indeed refuse to visit him, 
and pretend to treat him as an outcast; but he revenges himself by 
assuming a superiority to them all which in old days sometimes took the 
practical form of a successful demand for a part or their property. 
In the lower hills the Muhammadan saints re-appear as Baba Fatu, B6ba 
Bhopat, and their friends, and the majority of their worshippers are again 
Hindus. 

In Suket the temple of the Sun, known as the Suraj Kund, was 
built by the Rdj4 Garur Chand (or Sain) and his consort. In front of 
it is a tank or bind which gives it Its name and adds to its beauty. The 
idol, of brass, is flanked by two horses, a bdlitht in height, thus giving 
it the appearance of a chariot 4 

Memorial tablets are also found at R&mpur in Bashahr, Occasion¬ 
ally they contain figures of male servants who died with their chief ~ 

1 The name deoddr ( Deva-daru) means ‘the divine tree*. It is applied to the 
Himalayan cypress (Cuprexsus torulosa) in Kulu, and in Ldhul to the Juniperm excelsa. 

cedar (Cedrus deodar a) is called by the people dear or kelo, not 

»There is a tradition that they were depoited to their present homrs by one of Hie 
hmperors aa a punhhment for some offence, [ D. I. ] 

3 j^ r - observes that the Pdni people deny this relationship. Sir Alexander Diack 

1 ,. at 5 T y e Pban, the god of Lahul, is Jamlu’s brother and Hirma, the goddess to whom 
is attributed the peopling of Knlu, his sister: Kuluhi Dialect of Hindi, p. 39. 

* buket Gazetteer, pp. 2 6-7, where a full account of its administration is given 
Apparently it was not the erection of this temple under the Rani’s influence which led to 
* e ^communication of the ndchuhan Brahmans, but the Devf’s warnings against tbe 
farohitg and her infliction of epiiepay on his son. 
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a survival of the primitive icfea that the Raja must enjoy the same 
state in the next world as in this, Mr. H. W. Emerson has 
come across a curious salt superstition in Mandi. He noticed that 
just before crossing a stream a villager picked up a stone and when 
he passed a certain spot threw it on a large pile of similar stones. He 
was told that a widow had been burnt there, that her spirit still 
haunted the place and that every passer-by must placate it with an 
offering. 

Another interesting case of memorial stones is that of the rude 
slabs erected before a few villago temples in Mandi with figures of 
deceased diviners carved on them. The idea here is that their spirits 
should serve the god. 


The Legend op Mahas^ Deota. 


Mahdsu, doubtless a corruption of Mah6-Siva, is the god who 
gives his name to the Mahdsu hills. In the legend that follows he 
appears in quadruple form as four brothers, just as Rdna Sur had four 
sons. 1 

When Krishna disappeared at the end of Dw&par Yug, the 
Pandavas followed him. On their road to Badn-kashram they crossed 
the Tons, and R&ja Yudhishthir, struck with the heauty of the place, 
ordered Visw£karm& to build a temple there. Here the Pandavas, 
with Draupadi, halted 9 days. They named the place Hanoi, and 
thence journeyed by the Gangotn and Jamnotri ravines, through Kedar, 
to Badri Nath, where they disappeared, and the Kali Yug began. 

At its commencement demons wandered over the Uttara Khanda, 
devouring the people and plundering towns and villages. The greatest 
of demons was Kirmar, who had Beshf, Sengi, and a host of minor 
demons under him at Maindaratb, on the Tons, whence they ravaged 
towns and villages, until the people sought refuge in cliffs, caves and 
ravines. The demons devoured every one who came in their way. 
Once the seven sons of Huna Brahman, who practised penance in the 
Deoban forest, went to bathe in the Tons river and encountered Kirmar, 
who devoured them all. 

Ab they did not return for some time, their mother set out in search 
fox them, but when she reached the river without getting any clue to 
her sons, she sat down on its bank and began to weep bitterly . Mean¬ 
while Kirmar, passing by, was struck with her heauty and asked why 
she wept. Kirtakd turned to him and said her seven sons had gone to 
bathe in the river and had not returned home. Hearing this, Kirmar 
said : —“ I am fascinated by thy beauty. If thou wilt accede to my 
heart's desire, I will extinguish the fire of my heart and will be grateful 
to thee and try to help thee in this difficulty. I am a brave man, 
descended from [Uwan, I have won the kingdom of these hills 
through the strength of my own arm 

The chaste wife was terrified at these words and they increased her 
grief. In her distress she began to pray, saying, ‘ O Lord, the giver 
of all boons, everything rests with thee \ 


1 Temple’s Legends of the Punjab , III,, pp. 864 et seqg, 
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Dohd (couptet). 

Puttar dutch duJchid bhau 
Partial abalddj, 

Satti ko sat jdt hai, 

Bdkho , Ishwar, Idj . 

a I was distressed at the loss of my sons. 

To-day I am a woman in another's power. 

A chaste woman whose chastity is like to be lost, 

O God, keep my chastity ! 99 

After this she took her way home, and by the power of God the 
demon's sight was affected, eo that Kirfcakd became invisible to him as 
she passed. She then told the story to her husband, saying with clasp¬ 
ed hands that Durga Devi would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons, for she alone wa3 endowed with the power of avert¬ 
ing such evil. The demons had corrupted religion, outraged chastity 
and taken men's lives. 

On hearing this, her husband said they would go and worship 
Hat-kofi Ishvvari Mata. So Huna went to the goddess with his wife.< 
He firgt offered her flowers, and then prayed to Hateshwarl Durga with 
.the eight hands. While he prayed he unsheathed a dagger and was 
about to cut off his own head with it, when the goddess revealed her 
spirit to him, caught his hand, and said :—“ I am greatly pleased with 
thy devotion. Go to the mountains of Kashmir, pray to God, and 
all thy desires will be fulfilled. Shiv-ji will be pleased and will fulfil 
thy desires. Go there cheerfully and there will be no obstacle in thy 
way 

Obeying the order of the goddess, Huna went at once, and in a 
few days reached his destination. After his departure, he gave up 
eating grain and lived on vegetables. He also gave up clothes, using the 
bark of trees for his dress. He spent most of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one toe. When Shiv-ji waB pleased with him, 
the spirit of the four-armed image addressed him, saying, ( I am 
greatly pleased with thee : ask me any boon which thou desirest'. 

On heaving these words from the god Siva, Huna clasped his 
hands and said° O Siva, thou hast power to kill the demons. Thou 
hast power to repel all enemies and to remove all difficulties. I pray 
and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the creatures of the three worlds, 
which looks most beautiful as it rests on thy head. There are no words 
to describe thy glory. The beauty of thy face, which is so brilliant 
with the serpents hanging round thy nect, beggars all description. I 
am highly indebted to the goddess of H&t-koti, at whose feet I bow 
my head, and by whose favour I and my wife are so fortunate as to see 
thee in K&K Yug'\ 

Uttar Khan# men rdkshas base , manukhon hi karte dhdr, 

Kul rnulk barbdd kiya, dhddi hagai ujdr . 


m 
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Turn hiRudar, tum-hi Bishivit Nand Gopdl. 

Dutch hitd gur sddhuon ho, mdrordkshas tat-Teal. 

Sdt guitar mujh das he nahdn gae jab parbhdt, 

Jal ghat gaye nadi Tons hejinho Kirmar khdyo eh sdth. 

“ The demons who dwelt in the Northern region are preying upon 
the people. 

They have laid waste the country and the people have fled. 

Thou, only art Ruddar (Siva), thou alone art Bishnu Nand Gopal. 
The sages and devotees are in distress, kill the demons at once. 
Early in the morning the seven eons of me, thy slave, went to bathe, 

When they reached the bankB of the river Tons, Kirmar ate them 
at once ". 

v«, . 

The o-od Siva was pleased at these words and said “ 0 Rikhi, the 
people of the Kdli Yug being devoid of religion have lost all strength. 
I admire thy sincere love and true faith, especially as thou didst not 
lose heart in worshipping me. Hence all thy desires shall be fulfilled, and 
[ have granted thee the boon asked for. Be not anxious, for all the 
devils will he killed in a few days”. 

Doha ( couplet ). 

Bidd hiyo jab Bipra ho, diye ahshat, phul, chirdg, 

' Sahti rup pahle par gat gai Maindarath ho bag, 

Qhar jdo Bipra apne,rakho mujh par feh. 

Sahti rup he ang se, ho-gaye deb aneh, 

Purgafe ang se debte, rom rom se for. 

Istri sahit bidd My6, ‘ rahho man me« dhir’. 

« When (the god) bade the Brahman farewell, he gave him rice, 
flowers and a lamp. 

A Sakti (goddess) first appeared in the garden at Maindarath. 

Go home, Brahman, and place reliance on me. 

Countless divinities arose from the body of the Sakti. 

Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from her every hair. 

She dismissed him with his wife, saying f keep patience, w thy 
heart*” 

When the god gave Huna Rikhi leave to go, he gave him vice, a 
vessel containing flower and a lamp, and said, “ O Rishi, go home and 
keep thy confidence in me. A Sakti (goddess) will first appear m 

i Explained to mean * tbe son of Nand, f\<*. Krtelnm \ 
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and every hair of her holy will sen! forth a hero. Do rot lose courage 
but go home with thy wife. Keep the garland of flowers, the rice, and 
the'lamp'wbioli I have given thee concealed beneath the pipal tree which 
stands in the garden behind thy house, and perform the customary daily 
worship'of all these. Light this lamp and offer mo flowers and incense 
bn the tmtiwas of Bhddon and thereafter worship me with a sincere heart. 
Also perform a idyaran 1 on that date for one day and night. By so doing 
thou wilt, on the third day, observe a Sakti emerge from the ground 
with a fountain. Flames will then be visible alt around. From her 
forehead and other limbs will spring gods, who wilLbe named after the 
member from which they were born. Thtvfour gods, called the Niig * 
Ghauth or Mabasu, will appear * oh the fourth, of the light half of 
Bhndon. Those who apj ear on Hie following day, t e, the 5th, .will 
be called Kiyalu and lianar/ Moreover, many distinguished’above 
the rest by tbeir • courage will spring from'* the*^ -SaktFs'hair. - They 
Will t<ifl blie^lemon§-and give great happiness.to the people. ' They will 
(ix their capital at Hanoi, which wa$ founded by thb. Paiiclavas 

When this"'boon .was grafted to Iiuna jftifclih h ^walked. round the . 
god .and paid bin obeisance; After this he went h is.' w ay ' home ward s 
and the g*od disappeared.. - .. \ 

. After many fl*,ys the Rikhi readied home with his wife, and 
acting oti the god’s directions carefully placed the lamp, .flowers and rice 
on the prescribed spot. On tho nmdwa* of BhddoU lie. worshipped and 
lighted the lamp. On the third day a fountain sprung up, ^wherein % the 
Sakti appeared. ^ ‘ 




Bhitm $4 upm Mdtd Deo Ltiru ' 
Thdn Deo Mata Jco Kongo re Bdru 




i( Mother Deo i in appeared from the earth. 

The temple of Deo Mafcd (was named) the Ban of Kongo 9 


TdM yog, j fugti, tu hi yog m&L 
t)e } Mdtdf baohari tie pain do men. I at. 


b Thou only art devotion and the law, thou art the mother of the age 


0 Mother, give us thy promise to lead us on the (right) path 3 \ 



" Oil the Mother’s head burnt a fire of faggots. , 

Mah&u was born with lustre like the rays of the sun j \ 

x \TAgnmn (from Sanskrit- Jdgdrano) tnrans keeping nwskc the whole idgM in devotion, 
* By ,ft nM clow* to his own temple, 
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Ohhdti se mdrte Ohahhar chdl , 

Janamd Chalda } Mata re lal. 
u Placing her hand round her breast, 

The Mother brought forth her son, Ohdlda 13 . 

Mata Deo Lari ne hath hie hhaVe, 

Bishah Pabdsi dono hath do jhare . 
u Mother Deo Ldri raised her hands. 

Bdshak 1 and Pabasi both sprang from her two bands”. 

Chauth men upne Mahdsu char . 

Panchmi hui tithi di Deo Kiydlu Bandr 
u The four Mahdsus were born on the fourth. 2 
On the fifth were created the gods Kiydlu and Bandr M 3 . 

Sher Kdlid Kiydlu hoe Bo(he re wazir. 

Homo hoe romo de nau Idhh bir. 

(l Shdr Kalid and Kiyalu became the ministers of Botha. 4 
Nine lakhs of heroes sprang from every hair 

Hdth jore HtZna gayd pairs pe jdi: 

* Sab manuhh lie 9 Malhd , rdkshasd hhdi 9 , 
tc Huna fell at her feet with clasped hands : 

4 All mankind has been devoured by the dem ms, O Mistress 9 3 \ 
Bath bande pair shir Idyd jdnu : 

1 Maindarath Tulo dd Kirmar ddno % . 

K With clasped hands and feet he placed his head on her knees : 

4 Kirmar, the demon (dwells) In the Maindarath Lake 3 3} , 
Kathfhi hoi saind Mainddrath he bag* 

Ohdr bhai Mahdsu hardi re dg> 

“ The armies wore arrayed in the garden of Maindarath. 

The four Mahdsu brothers were like the fire” 5 . 


1 Bdshak is also called Chalda, i.e. tlie * goer *, the serpent. 
a Of the light half of Bhadon. 


8 That is to say, two of the four Mahdsu were created on the 5th of the light half of 
Bhadon. 


* Mahdsu. 

8 Of a cow-dung cake. 
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Hune jaise rfkhie ati hintildi: 

Isi he kdran chdr.Mahdsu di. 

V Hiina, the Rishi, made a great prayer: . 

‘ The four Mahdsus for this purpose have come 9 

. SubJiz jabi debie ne' binti-ldi: V 

v Ey& dewe dgyd Deo Ldri Mdi } ? ' N / * 

n All the gods made a prayer, (saying): ' 

f What are the orders* of the goddess Deo Ldn Mdi ; >} ? 

Jdbdi dgyd Sri Devi Mdi: 

1 Kirmar Keshi rdkshas Jco turn do ghdi \ 
u Then Sn Devi Mil gave orders • 

‘ You must kill the demons Kirmar and K&hi 9 

Ghambola . 

Rdjd RiJch^choliyd layo tero ndio , 
v Rdjan ho raj ndio tero ndw. 

* c Thy name is king of llikh-choliya. 

Thy name is king of kings *\ 

Eungu, kasturi } Rdjd, gugld Ico dhup f 
0hdr Bhdi Mahdsu Hardin Jco rup. 

Rdjan ko rdj ndw tero ndw. 

u With saffron, musk, and fragrant resin and incense, Rajd, 

The four Mahdsu brothers are Nardin incarnate. 1 
Thy name is king of kings ,J \ 

Hath shankhy chakkar t gal sdmp ke hdr> 

Oh&r bhdi Mahdsu Bnddar avatar ; 

Bhekh-dMri rdjan ko rdj , ndw tero ndw ♦ 

. “ With conch and quoit in their hftuds, and serpents round their necks. 
The four brothers Mahdsu are Buddar incarnate, 

In spite of all disguise, thy name is king of kings 
Hdth shankh, chakkar gqjjd, tirshul, 

Ndch layo pari ro, barkhd hoe phul, 

Bhehh»dhdri rdjid layo tero ndw . 

Rdjan ko rdj } ndw tero ndio, 

1 i.e ft Siva. 
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u Conch, quoit, mace and trident in band, 

Dance of fairies and rain of flowers, 

In spite of all disguise kingly is thy name, 

Thy name is king of kings [\ 

Uliyci ko ndti Baja Bhimld kojdyo. 

• Kashmire clihof i Bdjd Alainddrath dyo, 

lldjan ko rdj 9 ndw tero naw. 

“ Uliy^s grandson and Rajsi Rhirnla's son has been born, 

The Raja left Kashmir and came to Maind&rath, 

Thy name is king of kings J \ 

Doh& [couplet). 

Tlidro ant koi nahi* jdne, Mid param avdr, 

Bhagat hit kdrne turn kai bidh sete ho avtdr . 

t( None knoweth thy infinity, thy glory is infinite. 

Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good 

B inti sun rikhi h' f parsan hue at y ant. 

iiukam diye saindpation ko 1 mdro asur infant \ 

u Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the saints, 

They gave the order to the leaders to slay the demons forthwith 

AfjydpdU Mahdsu U mungar hyo hdth, 

Mahan rath par Chalda bait he nau Idhh saind sath . 

* Receiving the orders, the Mahisus took bludgeons in their hands, 

Chalda sat in his great war chariot at the head of nine lakhs of 
men 

Pirtham yudh h^d Mainddrathmen, saind mart afar, 

Aise Shib Shankar bhae jo santan prdn adhdr . 

“'Battle was first joined at Maindarath and armies were slain. 

It was Shiv Shankar who thus came to save his disciples 

When the whole army of the rdfchshasas had been killed, Kirmai\ 
beat a retreat and came to Majhog, the abode of Singi, the demon. 
There they collected their scattered forces, intending to give battle 
afresh. 

Doha ( couplet ). 

Jab Majhog men devat pahunche an y 
Singi mdro jab dvit, hud yudh ghamsdn. 

When the deotds reached Majhog, 

They killed Singi, the demon, and a desperate battle was fought ”, 
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On hearing of the slaying of Singi fMldishas by Slier Kali, and that 
most of Ins men were slain, Kirmar fled to pain Khandaf, a village 
on che river bank, but was pursued by the deoid*. When he was about 
to liuie in a ravine of Mount Khanda, he was overtaken by Chalda 
Mahasu, who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two soldiers. 


Doha {couplet m Pakdrt ). 

Khanddi jane hhe pdwd thd thdo , 

Mr bhdne 1 the Rdjie hluMc re Ido 
“ He took refuge under a rock in the village of Khauddi, 
Intending to s nite with his sword his opponent } \ 


When. Sri Chalda 2 killed the demon, a large force of other irods 
reached him. * 


% Doha {couplet in Pahdri ). 

Sdth larm deote hharie 8 hhdnde , 

Qhdi fame* rdhshas Idi Idi bande, 

“ Alt the^gods attacked with their swords 
And cut the demons to pieces f \ 

u ' nL'i'f demon Kir mar, all the gods threw flowers over 

bn Chalda and paid homage to him. 

D 0 I 16 {couplet). 

Adi Kali Yug men Kir mar My 6 raj, 
bant mahdtmd ho duhhdiyo dait samdj, 
i Kirmar ruled the world in the beginning of the K&li Yuo". 


Ttie demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the 
men of God ”, 


Sab devan he deb hai Mahdsii hcirtdr, 
v Airmcir adi marke^ dur hiyo wiahi-bhar * 

(< The lord Mahisu is the god of all gods, 

Ki w V? ,,» e ' ?reafc Kivmar > he has: lightened the burden of the 
World 

Yah charitr Maluidev hd chit de sune jo hoi } 
bada rake sukh samp add aur mnhti phal hoi. 

“ He who listens to this story of Mah&dev with a sincere heart. 

Will always remain happy and attain the fruit of salvation ”, 


1 From hhda-nu, to break, in Pabip. 

2 Lit,, * mining high \ 

3 I. e„ Mali&sti. 

* Qhdi huwe , * are killing 
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After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped inafi^ld near 
Khandai and the place came to be called Dev-ka-khatal. It s i 
forms the jag it of Dev Banar. The place in Khandai, where Kitttiar 
met his death; still retains the marks of his sword on a rock. Travellers 
and passers-by worship this stone by offering flowers, and also express 
gratitude to Mah£su. 

Next morning at daybreak Hdna RikM came to Mahasu with clasp¬ 
ed hands and expressed joy at Kirmar^s death. He further begged 
that the demon, Keshi, who bad made Hanoi his abode and was destroy¬ 
ing its people should he killed, adding that the place was a delig u. 
one, as it had a tine temple, that the rippling waves of the nver by 
which it lay added beauty to its scenery, that it was a place ot sanctity 
and would be better under his rule than under the demons, and that 
it was therefore right that the demon should be killed. 

Hearing this the god marched his army in that^ direction, and on 
the march they passed Salna Patti, a village in Rawmgarh, near whic i 
lived another demon in a tank, receiving its water from the ra ai. 
When the flower-throne of Mah&sd reached this spot he saw a demon 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri Natin Ji sai o 
Mahisu :— ( This is a fearsome sight When Mahasu heard 
TJma Shankwri's words he knew by the might of his knowledge that this 
was the demon spoken of by the fikhi . He stopped his throne and 
destroyed the demon on the spot by muttering some charms, which had 
such power that even to this day the river does not make any sound as 
it flows. Hence the place is called Nashudi* 

Dohi. 

Baja jari-bharthd deote re bdjci, 

Botha Rdjd tEahdsn Hanola tihebirdjd* 

Jari-bharth, the music of the gode, was played, 

When Botha, R&ja and Mahasu left for Hanoi 
Mahardj Mahasu OJtdlda Pabdsiy 
Hanoi dekhiro bahute memo d£ has#* 

** Maharaj Mahasu, Ch&lda and PaMsi, 

The gods laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing Hanoi” 

Ohhote chhote bahute deo 9 
Sri Botha Mahasu deote rd deo. 

“ There are many minor gods, 

But Sri Botha Mahiisu is the god of gods." 

When Sri Malisu reached Hanoi with his army, lie asked Htinft 
Riklri if it was the resort of Keshi the demon. The latter humbly 
replied that it was, but he added that the demon sometimes haunted the 
Masmor mountains, aud bad perhaps gone in that direction and that 
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^rations for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all 
the gods held a council and sent Sri Chi Ida with Sher Kalia, Kolu and 
others to the mountains of Masmor to kill the other warrior-gods. They 
vset out in search ot the demon. This song of praise was sung* 

Ten Hanoi e, Rdjed, ph&lon hi baX\ 

Ohdr bhai Mdhasu Mata Deo Lari. 

Iidjan ho raj , ndw tero ndw . 

Bhesh-dhdri Rdjd-ji t 

Rani, Rdjd ndwe, parjd naive.* 

“ Raja thou hast a garden of flowers in thy Hanoi, 

The abocje of the four Mahasus and their mother. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

In spite of all disguise thou art Lord, 

The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee *\ 

Potgi . 

Khanddie ddhu ndmi chor, 

Le oh xlo pdlgi men' ubhi Masmor . 

Rdjan Jco raj, ndw tero ndw . 

Kashmiri Rdjd dewd hethip Bhimld hi or. 

“ Thieves and robbers of Kbaadai, 

Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Whither is the king of Kashmir gone ? He is gone towards Bkimla ”, 
Kailas Kashmir chhoro rdjasthdn Mainddrath'dyd. 

Ragan ho rdj , ndw tero ndw . 

l hou hast left Kailas and Kashmir and came to Maindaratkr 
Thy name is king of kings y, \ 

When Sri Chakla’s throne reached the hill with his bandsmen play¬ 
ing music, the demon Keshi witnessed his arrival, and thought him to 
be the same who had killed his lord Kirmar, and had come there for 
the same purpose. So he made ready for battle and said, ' It is not 
right to fly . 1 hulking thus, he took a huge mace and spear to attack 

the god. When about to shatter the god in pieces with his mace, the , 
god s glory was manifested atid the demon’s hand hung motionless Sri 
Chkldfi ordered Sher Kaliya to kill the demon at once. This order was 
instantly obeyed. The people of the place were exceedingly glad at this 
good news, and there was much throwing of flowers over Mahasu. 


4l4i • Shiva as Mahdsii. 

Verse, 

Khushi hoive ddavri pahdro re 8are : 

* Kite fek khaumpani kuto re mere. 9 

“ All the hill people rejoiced : 

( Accept as thy revenue the offerings made out of our (share of the) 
produce 9 "... 

^ ( Kdr deo khntimpam pare-Hanole lde\ 

Sadd bdrwi de brirshe deo Bhardnsi lo bulae > *. 

<( We will work and send tribute in our turn to Hanoi, 

And will bring the god for worship to Bharansi every twelve years”. 

1 Sadd kahen t Mahdsuwd, mulak tihdrd , 

Sdl deo samato rd hicto rd Jcdrd 9 . 

“ O Makasu, we say this laud is thine for ever. 

And we will give thee -each year esrery kind of grain in due season”. 
t Bhut , bar, rdkshas , paret , ckhal, 

Kdr deo khaumpani sadd rahai parjd tumhdri. 

Aohhiddar ,do aur karo rahkshd ficnndrV. 

ct Protect us from the evil-spirits, spirits, demons, ogres and goblins, 

And we will give thee tribute and ever remain thy subjects. 

Give us prosperity and grant us protection”. 

After killing the demon, Sri Oh&lda. Slahasu seated himself on his 
throne and came with his forces to Hanoi in great state. He brought 
with him all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as a gold kacldd, 
taken from the demons. 

On reaching the place he recounted the death of Keshi to Botha 
Mahdsu, saying :—“ All the demons have been killed by thy favour, 
and all the troubles removed. Accept these offerings which I have 
brought and send them to thy treasury”. 

Hearing this, Botha Mahasu said : O Sri Ch&lda, go with all 

these hevdes to the places which I name and divide the country among 
them, so that they may rule there, and guard the people against all 
calamities. The people of these lands will worship thee as thy subjects 
and be dependent on thee. .Every person will offer thee silver; gold, 
brass or copper on the attainment of his desires, Wherever thou mayest 
go, the inhabitants will worship thee, performing a j&grd on the N&g- 
chauth and N&g-panehami days, which fall each year in Bhadon. They 
will be amply rewarded for these animal fairs 99 . And he added : - 
i( Thou skalfc be worshipped like myself, and bo highly esteemed 
throughout my kingdom, but thou wilt have to pay the imlikdnd dues 
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’ each place to the other gods. When a grand jdgrd is performed, 
thoa wilt be invited ^present offerings to me 

Baje tdl mar dang' shanhh bdje ^glidnfe 

*ctbh/ SriMaUsv >' nedebtan ty rdf ditto bdnte-. 

the cymbal, the mardarfg, and the conch were sounded and bells 
V .were rung # , ■ 

Whcii Sn Mah&au divided his kingdom among bis minor gods }3 » 

Bdj sale deoto* kd is t fir ah bdnfd , 

Bajdhdni Pabdse dend .Deban rd dandct. 

u He divided Ids State to the gods thus, 

(Jiving the territory of Mount Deban to PabSsi *\ 

Bdshuk ko Bdwar dino pofu Bilo bol{ Sdtlte, 

Vabd$i Bel jlmo pumcdso jo Bel Pdshe. 

*< To B&fthnk he gave idlew whole of the Bawar territory with the part 
of Bilo on this skle of Safchi. 

To Pah^si he also gave the country of Shathi which is on the hank 
of the Patwal ; V 

Kdhi A'ofldhu dino Kya:\de Bancb^. 

Bo the Ohaldti M alias it ro raj Tiowd sarab paihdr. 

To tviftlti and Ban£r he gave Kalu and Kotld also. 

And Botha and Chalda Mahasu became rulers of the whole of the 
hill tract }> . 

Botha Clialda Mahasu sab deban re deo . 

Pu jand rd Mahasu re jdnade nd asau. 

“ Botha and Cb^lda Mahasu are the gods of all the gods. 

The people do riot know how to worship MahSsil 

Sab ricM d§ni MrtndMWJ&e Vedo-Hbatai. 
c 1st hidJiikdr mere debte rtpujan kcivM \ 

“ The liyjnns of the Veda .»* were dictated to Himatiikhi : 

‘ Perform my worship according to them ‘ 

Sab guwe delte apne sathdno Jebe jdt. 

Vedo ririchd dent piijane Idt, 

called Bel IVishd, imy ot lhe tuI1 moou ' * m dso rf (bow) 


* That ie, in regard to the worship of this god. 
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'• All the gods went to their own capitals. 

The Vedio hymns should he used in worship 

Sri Mahdsil he sdth sab debte gae di. 

Is Khan4 Uttar men dete manta kardi. 

“ All the gods who had come with Mahdsti, 

Are worshipped in this Northern Region*’’. 

Nature Pohho ohhord jo mareshwar Mahddeo. 

Hanoi men Botha Mahdsu jo sab deban ke ieo. 

“ No tare 1 and Pokliu remain, Mahddev the god of the burning 
places. 

Botha Mahdsfi is the god of gods in Hanoi”. 

Ohuri men Ohuf-eshwar walii Mahdsil hai deo. 

Desh chihore deshore piim ddi Bhindra deo. 

« That same Mahdsu as Chdrishwar is the god of the Chur Peak 
Uum, Bhindra and others are in charge of the other parts of the plain 
country ”• 

•Narain, Ruddar, Dhaulu, Ghordu debts gayi Bushahrn n ndli. 
Edt-koti men Mdtd Ealeshwari aur pahdr pahdr men Kali. 

“The gods Narain, Ruddar, Dhaulu and Ghordu were sent towards 
the valley of Bashahr. 

Mother Hdteshwari was in Ilat-koti and on every hid was KdlP*. 

Sabhun hi pujan Bhai hui ‘jaijai ' bar. 

Kirmar ddi mar he an and bhayo sansdr. 

“All worship the Brothers and give them (the cry of) ' victory/ 
The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other 
demons 

Dish huwa muluh, Sri Ohdliiea, lumhdra. 

Eanolo hhe bhejnd hiito rd hard. 

« Sri Chdlda, all this country is thine. 

Thy servants give thee tribute in Hanoi 

<i Thus was a separate tract assigned to each, and they were sent 
3 ach to his own territory. Iluna Rikhi was loaded with blessings in 
money After this, Mabaeu disappeared and an image of him with four 
arms 'appeared of its own accord. It is worshipped to this day 

Sab gaye debte apne apne asthdn, 

Jab Bothd Me Shri Mahdsu-ji antar-dhydn. 

« All the gods went to their own places, 

And then Botha Sri Mah&su disappeared ”, 

1 In Ga|hw<l, 
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Kiydlii Bandr dind Ufdo 9 
Kui ri sen dd pdkrd thdo. 

“ Kiyalu and Banar flew away, 

And took possession.o£ the fields o£ Kill } \ x 

The following story is connected with these two places :—The capi¬ 
tal of the two gods is Puj&rli, a village at the foot of the Burg& Hill, 
beyond the Pabar stream. 

When all the gods'had gone to their own places, all the land was 
regarded as the kingdom of Mahasu, and his capital was Hanoi. It is 
now believed that if any irregularity occurs in this territory, the gods in 
charge of it and the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
people of this country believe Mahasu to have such power that if a 
person who has lost anything worships the god with sincere heart, he 
will undoubtedly achieve his desire. 

DoM ( couplet ). 

Lild iski barnansakke hoi kaun ? 

Adi deban lie dev hai > Mahdsu kahdwe jaun* 

u Who can praise him ? 

He is the chief god of all gods, aud is called Mah&su 

Jojan din'liO’kar imho dhydwe. 

Woh dnt samay man-banchhit plicit pdwe, 

(( He who remembers him with humble mind, 

Shall at last have all his desires fulfilled 

Aise bhae yih Buddar avatdr , 

Jin tdrd sakal sansdr, 

“So (great) is the incarnation o£ Ruddar, 3 
That all the world is delivered from transmigration 

Wohi Shib Shankar avatdr , 

Jinki mdyd ne bdndhd sansdr . 

*• He is Shiv Shankar incarnate, 

And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion”* 

Aisd hai » woh Shib Shankar dnandd } 

Jin ke simran se Jcdte liar phandd . 

f< Such is Shiv Shankar ever pleased, 

Who remembers him passes safely through the whole maze”* 3 

Jis no is men shankd uthde , 

Woh narak hi mdn hai Shambhu ne paL 

He who has doubts as to these things. 

Is doomed to hell by Shhmhhu 

1 Kuf ia a place in Rawaingaph, near the Barga Mountains. 

• Shiva. 

3 Or we may read Mar phandd and translate: * By remembrance of him (mankind) 
may be delivered from the maze of Har (Shiv)". 

DDT) 
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Shiva as MaMsti. 

Woh Shib Shankar antarjdmi, ' ' ; ' v 

Jin ho dhydwat sur nar gydni. 

“ He is Shiv Shankar, the heart-searcher, 

On whom meditate the heroes and tie.sages”. 

Yih Shambhu Jagat suhh ddi, 

Jin kd pdr kod naMn pdi < 

“ He is Shambhu and gives blessings to the world, 

And no one can fathom hi$ doings”. 

Bhdva, Sharva, tin dr a, Pashu-pali, Qirishd, Mahesha, malum, 

Jin he gundnu vdd io gdwi Veda Pur an. 

*Hew Bhava, Sharva, Rudra, Pashii-pati, Girisha, Mahesha, the 
great one. 

Whose virtue is sung in the Vedas and PurdM’\ 

Aise bhae woh Mahdsu sulch-ddyi, v ■ 1 

Jal that me* jo rahe eamdyi. ' V\ 

" Mahdsu comforts every man, v / 

And hie glory pervades both sea and land” 

Rod human nd sake unki prabhutdi ; 

Brahmd, Vishnu, 8 dr add ant naMn pdi. 

“ We lack words to tell his greatness ; 

Brahma, Vishnu, and even Sarada could not know his reality”. 

Tin lok ke ndth hai» ant naMn kachhu pdi: 

Brahmd, Vishnu, Sdradd, hdr gaye man mehi, 

" * 8 ^ ie king of the three worlds and is infinite : 

EV hinv ” 6 g ° ds Bralim ^ Vishnu and Sdradd could not stand before 

Hdth jorki Brahmd, Vishnu, khari Sdradd nidi: 

‘ Tin lok men jdte bhde pdr Hue naMn pdi 

" t3!!reMm i - 8hnd an<J M ° ther S4nwW St ° 0(1 with 0,881)0,1 hands 
'Tfs gkry)^ r ° Und the three W ° rld8j but COultl ftnd n0 oni1 i to 

Hdr mdn lcar thakat bhae pdr naki* jab pdi, 

Hdihjorkar \hdU bhae ndth-pad sis ndi. 

" When they could find no end to his glory, 

They came before him:with clasped hands and bowed heads”. 



* Turn deban he deb h6 lild param apdr .* 


u They bowe l their heads to the god and praised him aloud : 

1 Thou art the god of all gods and wondrous is thy glory* ”, 

* Hai Okandra-chtira madandJcsh-shul pdni bar jcbisd : 

Tin iok Ice liartd hartd deban deb Maheshd.* 

“Thy light is like that of the moon and thou art full of water like 
the oeean : 

Thou art MaMsu, the creator and destroyer of the three worlds 
Jahdn tahdn bhae Mahdsu antar-dhydn, 

Tab se nriki astuti karat Handla Sthdn . 

From the time that Mahisu disappeared, 

He began to be praised in the Hanoi temple”. 

Woh sthdn hai Uttar Khand mdht : 

Nadi Icindrd Tons he mandir band tdhln , 

** His place is in the Northern Region ; 

His temple is built on the hank of the river Tons”. 

When all the gods went to their own places, the other gods agreed 
to pay tribute to Hanoi according to the directions of Mahasii. They 
also agreed to pay m&Uk&nd dues on the birthday of Mahandata to the 
inhabitants. 


In Kulu Mahasu is known as Kashu-b&hana and when disputants 
take an oath they drink water in his name. The party telling an un¬ 
truth suffers from the draught thus drunk. 

Shiv worship is very common in Mandi, both in the town and in 
the ildqa — much more so than in Bashahr where Kali worship is 
far more important. The veneration of Shiva however is not universal. 
In several ildqas adjacent to Kulu th e slivrdtri receives very casual 
notice whereas Devi worship is general there. Mr. H. W, Emerson 
does not think it safe to say that the cults of Shiva are imported or 
that they are-merely the cults of theeducated clashes. In the hills as a 
rule, the low aboriginal castes are the greatest worshippers of Shiva 

but the Kanets also — though the custom varies considerably_are 

very zealous observers of the shkrcUri. There is also a close*assoeia- 
tion between Shaivism and Nag worship — the Nags are hi$ (or K&Ii's) 
favourite servants. Lingams are common and in more or less orthodox 
temples are found with the yoni . Near the entrance to the hat am sardi 
there is a very horrible image of Durga with a realistic ling am in front 
i round which a cobra is coiled with the canopy over the top of the 
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Ungam . The skivrdtti is the great official festival of Mandi, corres¬ 
ponding to the Daeehra of Kulu. The gods are all brought in and 
do obeisance first to MAdhu Rai, the real ruler of the State, and then 
to the R&jA his vice-regent. The latter always goes behind M&dhu 
Rai in the procession. 

In Mandi the cults of Shiva are chiefly affected by Brahmans, Raj¬ 
puts, Khatns and Rohras which may point to their imported origin, or 
merely indicate that they are the cults of the educated classes as opposed 
to the cultivator masses. In Mantli town a temple is dedicated to Shiva 
Ardhnareshwara or Shiva as half himself and half his consort Gaura or 
Parbati, the first creator of all things, older than sex itself. On the left 
bank of the Bias is a teiiiple to the Paiicha-baktra or c five-faced 9 Shiva 
and on the right bank one to Trilokndtk, ‘lord of the three worlds*, 
with three faces. It would be interesting to know if these temples are 
complementary to each other-like those of Dera Din Panah in Muzaffar- 
garli. Another and a very old temple to Shiva is that of Bbnt Nath in 
Mandi town, regarding whose idol a legend of the usual type is told, A 
cow was seen to yield her milk to a stone, and beneath it Raja Ajbar 
Sain (c. IftOO A. D.) discovered the idol and founded the temple in con¬ 
sequence of a dream. 1 Bdlaknatb, son of Shiva, has a temple on the 
bank of the Beis. He is not to be confounded with Balak Rupi, 
Bliairo” is a disciple of Shiva 2 and a Siddb, and Ganpati or Ganesh is his 
most dutiful son, as elsewhere. In Suket Raja Madan Sain founded a 
temple to Astan (? Sthamba) NAth, apparently a form of Shiva. 

Although out of 49 fanes in Mandi town no less than £4 j are dedi¬ 
cated to Shiva, the Gosanis, his votaries, have declined in importance. 3 

In Kulu the tradition is that the deotas represent the rishts and 
other great men who were in existence at the time of the Mak&bkarat. 
After that war the deotds and rishts of that epoch came and settled in 
the Kulu valley and the autochthones built temples and raised memorials 
to them. The' reason advanced for this tradition is that all the temples 
and deotds bear the names of those rishts and heroes. But the temples 
at Mamkaran (lUmchandar'e), Sultanpur (to Raghun&th), Mahdriija 
and Jagat Sukh are ascribed to the time of Maharaja Jagafc Singh 
while the Sikh temple at Han pur was erected by Ii&ja Hari Singh. 

In Mandi Tomasba rishi is still worshipped by Brahmans at Raw&l- 
sar lake, as well as by Buddhists under the name of Padraasambhar, 4 

1 Women visit this templo every Monday and sing hymns with lamps in their hands. 
For a beautiful illustration of a temple to Bii&t Katba in Madras sea Arch. Survey Rep,, 
1913*14).,pt.i— pi. viii. ; 

3 Id the Hills Ganesh is known as Binayak or Sidbi-IJin&yak and an Kangdi Ins 
picture, call cAjaa-Hp, is curved in stone or wood and set up in the house-door when ready : 

J A. S B.i 1911, pp. 133, 235, 175. Havell's explanation of Gauesh 3 a elephant head 
is worth citing. Ho describes him a 3 the god of worldly wisdom and as the 'protector 
of households representing the wisdom which brings to mankind a groat store of this 
world’s -roods; the sagacity of an elephant which keeps the mind tied to earth, not the - 
spiritual power of ttldva, which can take vviqgs and lift the soul to heaven : wherefor 
he is the patron deity of scribes and publishers. Bub how much of this explanation is 
due to Mr. HavelPs own ingenuity and how much to orthodox or current belief f The ideals 
of Indian Art, pp« 51, 82. 

* Mandi Gazetteer, pp. 38*39. 

4 Francke’e Antiquities of Indian Tibet, p. 123. 
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riihis: 


The following i« a list of the fcemjles in Kulu dedicated t« various 


Name of riM, 



Date of fair. 


Kirtak Swaini t(M 

Do. 

Do. 

Itapai Mnui , M 

Do. 

Uaabist Rikhi 

Gan tain RishI 1 

Gaufcain Rikhi or Ghu- 
mal Rikhi. 2 
(lamal Rikhi" 

Pava&ar Rishi ji* 

Ciiimau Rikhi or Chir 
mal. 5 
Do. 

ISdndal Rikhi 
Mdrkanda 0 ... 




Dora at Sheonsar 
Dora or peri 

Dera at Shaushar 
pera at Kalath 

at iiasho.ua 
Ba«hiat Dera 
pera Gautam Rishi 
©era in K. Ivot Khaucii,,. 
Foni pera ... 
ix anandu, Haru , M 

Pera 

Chino an Rikhi 

Dora Kahim in K. Manali 

Mukrali temple 




5th of Baisakh. 

6 th of the light half of Baiaakb, 1st 
of Chet, commencement of the new 
^ year in Chet, and 1st of Bhadou, 

5th of lunar part of Baisakh, 20th 
Iihddon and 20th Magh. 

On the Ram Naumi, tho 16tli of Chet, 
and the warn aahfami, the 21st of 
Bliddoii, 

25th Baisakh and a gag every year ou 
1 st and 2nd Sdwan, 

1 st of Baisakh and 12th of Katak, 

12 th of Phagan and 1st Baisdkh. 

1 st Phagau. 

Ikddshi of the light half of Fha- 
gan.^ 

In Magh, Chet, Baisakh and S&wan, 

7 th Phdgan, 11th Baisakh, and 5th 
Je$h, 

lat of Phagan. 

8 fch of Phagan, 2nd of Baisakh, and the 
janam ashfami, the 26th of Sawan. 

1 st Phdgau, 1st Baisakh, and 20th 
Sawan. 


^ is Kept, it is decorated with fine clothes 

" 1 ,u '"” 8 “ -«*■ * *™w» * 

m-,b. Ml, 

; J hia *? W » la0 |' fl8a in Sanor in Maudi {Gazetteer, p 40) 

u Two other temples are connocfcod with this 1 * 7 

J Mirkap^a fair is held annually on the lat Baiaakh in IUugra Markauda was a „ 
ascetic, hut Ins name is now applied to any water which flows eastward. Ou ti c H Xh. 
of each month people bathe in this water and srive t», ^ » 

image seems to have been placed on bridges and as frnnTfli’ n * } • , proper M^rkanda a 

aMfsTAStesdi? -= w mvt 

yfangli Rani, Mangleshap Deo 
Dhauns phnfi , Sound seo, 

Markanda Makrdl neo 

the -burst; the bridge of Sauud carried 

_ And tho legend goes that whan queen Mangli ruled at Jin, at tho function „# fh . 
Meas and 1 arbati rivers, tuc latter used to be quailed bv a bridge at tmuiui w i 1 
the confluence. When the drum used in the worshipVCfiLharT^t 

timbers U nt' h tli d0 f r n was on the bridge when it fell, was carriod on tfo 

timbeis of the fallen structure down tho river to Makrtfl where M&rlranrl.’. i. 1 
now stands: Diack, JCMi Dialect, p. 39. Mfirkan^a, temple 
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In Saraj tbero are several minor cults of interest, Besides that 
of Jam!u who is identifiable with Jamdaggan rishi, M&rkanda and 
Shringa 1 rishis are the objects of worship* The former has three 
temples. That at Manglaur, which derives its name from one name of 
the temple, is also called Ivanderi. From 1st to 5th Phigan a fair is- 
held here every third year, and on the shivrdtri in Chet a brambhoj 
(free distribution of food) is celebrated and girls are feasted. On 1st 
Baisfikli a jag is held at which the god is taken to the nearest river to 
bathe. Small fairs are also held during the first week of Bais&kh. 
During* Bhfidon the god is invited by all the neighbouring villages, and 
for many nights an illumination is made before him. Throughout Poll 
and M&gh the god is shut up in the temple which is re-opened in Phfigan. 
Once upon a time, the story goes, a Rina in Manglaur asked a Brahman 
to recite the Ohandi to him and while he was doing so a sad hi appeared. 
It was declared that M&rkanda rishi had thus manifested himself, 
and many people became his followers. His fame soon reached the 
ears of Eija Mangal Sain of Mandi who gave land in mndfi for the 
maintenance of Ins shrine. After the Rij&'s death a (hdkurdwira was 
built at Manglaur in his memory, but the exact date of its foundation 
is not known. It contains a stone pin4i, £ feet high, as well as a 
stone image. Its affairs are managed by a hard dr by caste a Gaur 
Brahman. A Sarsut piijdri is employed for worship. The .gur is also a 
.Brahman. These persons are not celibate and their offices are hereditary. 
A bhog of sweetmeat, gJii, rice etc. is offered daily and a sacred lamp is 
lit every evening. .No other shrine is connected with this one. 

The story about M&rkanda's other temples is that he is in the habit 
of manifesting himself through his gur, who goes into a trance on 2nd 
Phagan every year. While in this state he declares that there are 
seven Shivas in Triloknafch in Lakul, who begot seven devotees 
named Markanda; that one of them stayed at his birthplace, while 
the other six came to Rotkf Kot. One of them settled iu Makl&hr, 
while the rest set out for Kanglaur. There one of them carved out a 
principality and the other four made their way to Balagad, Fatehpur, 
Mandi and Nur. Nur was governed by a thakur whom, the devotee 
killed and took possession of his territory. After this Markanda dis¬ 
appeared below the earth, whereupon a pin,4i of stone appeared. Two 
temples were built at this place. The date of their foundation is not 
known. One of them contains a stone pin4i & feet high, and the other 
a chariot of the god. Their administration is carried on jointly by a 
kdrddr and the villagers. Th e pujdri isaBhardaw&j Brahman. lie is 
not celibate and the succession is governed by natural relationship. 
Special reverence is paid only to the gur. No special rites axe performed 
by the pujiri. The usage of bfiog is not known. No sacred lamp is lit, 
nor is fire maintained. Connected with this are the shrines in Nur 
and Nolu. The annual fair is held on 19th and 20th Bate&kh. A jzg is 
celebrated after every 12 years, at which a few lie-goats are sacrificed. 
It generally falls in Maghar or Ktok. 

M&rkanda and Bevi Bala Durga have a temple at M&rkanda where 
a fair is held on 5th Ph&gan, and at ike Holv it lasts from the end of 

1 Popularly called Sing* rishi. 
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10th of Baisakh. Other fairs are also held 


on 12th and 

15th Bais&kh. During the kaurdtra festivals also virgins are fed and 
worship performed. The story is that once a sddJiti came from Trilok- 
nath and declared that the places should be consecrated to the worship 
of the Devi and M&rfcanda. Accordingly they were installed here. 
The temple was founded in the Dwfipar Yug. It contains a stone pin$i> 
Its affairs are managed by a Jcdrddr. For worship a Brahman is em¬ 
ployed. The Icdrddr is a Gaur Brahman and the piijari a S&rsut, All 
the questions put to the god are answered through a gur . 

Deota Shringa Rikhi in Chaihni has two temples: one in Sikaru 
and the other in Bijepur. The fair at the former is held annually on 
the last day of Baisakb, and at the latter on any auspicious date in PhagaYi. 
Besides these, a fair is held at Banj&r on 2nd Jeth. The story is that Sher- 
tSngan, a Kanet of Rihlu, was once ploughing his field on the Tirthan 
Khad when he heard a voice saying: f I will come’. This was repeat¬ 
ed on three successive days, and on the morning of the last day of Bais£kh a 
pinti in the image of a man emerged from the Khad and approached the 
man. It directed him to carry it to the place where during the Dw&par 
Yug it had performed asceticism. On the way it stopped at two places, 
Bijepur and Sikaru, where the temples were afterwards built. Here a 
chela, during the night, learnt in a vision that the god^s name was Suran- 
g& Rikhi; The temples were founded in the Dwapar Yug. It contains a 
black stone pindi , 2| feet long. Its administration is carried on by a 
Kanet kdrddr. A Brahman pnj&ri is employed to perform all the rites. 
His caste is S&rsut and got Dhanman. A bhog of rice, dal> milk, gJn or 
sugar is offered twice a day, and a sacred lamp is lit every evening. 
Low castes are not allowed to offer any edible thing as bhog, but no dis¬ 
tinction is made in their offerings of other things. Connected with this 
are the shrines in Chaihni and B&gk 

In SaiAj Jatnlu and Devi Jalpa have a temple at Galun Deora, where 
a fair is held every year from 21st to 28th Phdgan, and another from 
21st to 26th S&wan. The nanratras in Chet and Asauj are also observed 
as fairs. Virgins are worshipped and a pdth is recited. The story goes 
that a sadkii was found in Galun sitting absorbed in meditation. A 
thSkur asked him who he was and whence he eame. He replied that 
people called him Jamdaggan Rishi and added that he desired a temple to 
be built in his name. Ths lhdhir built a temple, but it did not satisfy 
the sddhu who, taking an image of the devt from his hair, said that a 
temple should be built for her residence also. This demand was not 
acceded to ; so eventually both wore installed in the same temple. It 
is said to have been built in the Dw&par Yug, and contains stone pindts of 
the god and goddess. A silver club and a silver horse are also kept in it. 
Its administration is carried on by a kdrdd>\ by caste a Kanet, A Brah- 
man pnjdri is employed for service in the temple, while the gur is the dis¬ 
ciple of the god. These three incumbents are not celibate and the succes¬ 
sion follows natural relationship. The pnjdri’& position is ..good, but 
special reverence is paid to the gur who answers all questions put to the 
god. A bhog of sweetmeat, milk, rice etc. is offered daily, and the sacred 
lamp lighted every evening. Connected with this is the shrine in 
Sinoh, 
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The cult of Jamlu HshL 


The principal fair in Sardj tahsil is that of Sing or more correctly 
Shrill g& Rikhi. It takes place at Ban jar, the head-quarters of the 
tahsil on the second of Jeth and lasts from 10 p. M. to 4 a. m. Men 
and women dance in crowds, a dance which is called nati. All offerings 
below two annas, including sweetmeats, grain and fruit, go to the 
pujariSy those of that amount and above it are credited in the god^ 
treasury. Some 2000 or 3000 people attend the fair. Sweetmeats, 
fruit and clothes are given to relatives, especially to women. Men and 
women swing on handolds, sing the songs called jhanikofis and make 
other forms of merriment. A considerable amount of trade also takes 
place. 

The cult op Jamlu (Jamdaggan). 

The cult of Jamtlaggan Risbi is widespread in the Kangra hills, 
the temple at Baijnath being dedicated to him. In Kulu he is especial¬ 
ly worshipped at Malana, the remote valley whose people are called 
Kadeo. 


The following 

j is a list of his temples in Kulu proper:— 

Name of god, 

l 

Site of temple. 

> Pate of fair, 

Deota Jamlu 

Kliarcm Maudir in "Kotin 
MalAna. 

f ¥ i ; 'eJJklJi n; 'tf i 1 ’'; 1 "/! ,,wr ' 

L 1 M t 

, '■ ."v 

.■ J: ■■ 1 ■U /! 'Jr,-':, V' 

10 th of Magliar, full moon day of Ma* 
ghar, one clay in the dark half of Poh, 
one Thursday in MAgb, one day in 
the light half of Magh, one in the 
light half of PhAgan, 8 days iu 
PhAgan, 2 in Chet, 10 in the light 
half of Chet, 1st and 2nd of Baisakh, 
one in the light half of Baisakh, 1st 
of Jeth, 1st of Hap, 3 days in the 
light half of S&wan, 31st of SAwan to 
5th of Bliadon, Sheori ShankrAnt for 

2 days, 5 in the light half of Asauj, 
and 1st of Kafcak, 

r 

t 

Dera Jamlu Sam an in 
Saman. 

Ik dam of PhAgan s*di lasting 4 days, 
1st of Chofc, 1st of BhAdon, lasting 4 
days, and full moon of Maghar for 2 
days. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Deota Jamlu ...*i 

; 'l V 1 *\ ;• \• Vf ■ •, j ! i ,_ f •-: ■'' V* $ 

Bern Jamdaggan Rishi In 
Sati. 

_ Bern Daifri in Paifri ... 

fa, ■' * 

One lasting 4 days from the ikadtM 
of tho light half of the month, an¬ 
other on 1st of Chet, a third lasting 

4 days in BhAdon, and a fourth 2 days 
on the full moon day of Maghar. 

4 days in the light half of PhAgan, 2 
from 1st Chet and Baisakh, 4 days 
from, 1st BhAdon, inSAwan, and 2 
days on the full moon day of Mftghar. 

- i 

pera Sbangohar in Slmng- 
ehaf. 

7 days on the ikdd'uhi of the light 
half of PhAgan, 2 days beginning 
on 1st of Chet, 1st of BaisAkh, and 
1st of BhAdon, lasting 4 days. 
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Name of god. 


Sit© of temple. 


Dera Shegli Jamlu in 
Shaigli. 


Deota Jamlu 


Date of fair. 


Dera Sakho Sah in Paraiu 
Dera Jamdaggan Rishi 

Dbari N*rol in Jagat Sukh 

Derain mauaa Shiah ... 

Dera in Jamdaggan Rikhi 
Ursu village. 

Pasbi Dora or Khaiangcba 
Dera in P&shi 

Jamdaggan Rishi’s temple 
iu Neri. 

Dora iu village Sisa 


Deota Jamlu Bada- 
garan 


Deota Jam hi Baliarka 


Deota Jamlu Gajjan 
Wala. 

Deota Jamlu Rarjan 
Wala. 


Deota Jamlu Kaaheri 


Dera Deota Jamlu 


Naroli re Deri 

Gajjan Dera 
Dera Kaijan 

Dera Jamlu Knsheri 


4 days on the Vcadshi «f the light half 
of Phagan, 2 days on the 1st of Chet 
and Bah&kh, 4 days on 1st Bhddon, 
and in Sawan, 

Phdgli from Tth^fb 10th Phagan, 
Khauni Phdgli on 1st of Chet, and 
Sawan jatra on 1st Bh&don, 

Baisakh and Plidgan 

1st of Bhadon, full* moon day of 
Magyar, 9fch of the light half of 
Ph&gan, and 1st of Chet, 

Ph&gan and Chet, a Stiwan jatra iu 
Sawan and Bliddon, and a fair on the 
full moon day of Maghar. 

1st Ba'P&kh aud 24th S&wan. 

Tth Baisakh. 


7th PliSgan and 1st to 7th Baisdkh, 
also Rakhpi Puniarr, 

On the ikddslii and dwddthi of 
Phagan, 1st of Chet and Bhadon, and 
on the full moon day of Maghar, 

12th Bhadon, 3rd Phdgan, and 1st and 
3rd Bais&kh. 

8dny$from the tJcddslii of the light 
half of Phagan, 1st of Chet for 2 
days, 1st of Baisakh for 2 days, 1st 
of Bhadon for 5 days, in Sawan, and 
on the full moon day of Maghar for 
2 days. 

5 days iu the light half of Phagan, 2 
in the light part of Chet, 8 day a on 
the 1st of Bh&don, and wcbhab bir 
prija for ono day. 

1st of Chet. 

Phdgli in Magh on the ikddshi of 
the lunar mouth for 2 days, plidgli 
on the fulfimdpn day of Chet, S4\vau, 
jatra t'roti W to 4th of Bh&don, and 
in Maghar the full moon day. 

On the ikdds^i of the light half of 
Pfc&gan for 3 days, let of Baisakh 
for 2 days, let of Chd; for 2 clays, let 
of Bhadon for 4 days, and 1st of Asauj 
foT 2 days. 
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The Devis in Ma/ndi. 


Name of prod, 

’ r: V v < ’ 

.* , v, t 

V\\ Site of temple. 

Date of fair. v 

Deotft Jamlu hu'l&ng 

Beta Jamlu 

• ’• ' 'V 


7tb of PhAgan till 10th and Sawan 
jatra on 1st BhAdon. 

Deota Jami a Majat hh 

r. 1 

.isL, '.4.1 

ho. 


Phdgli Jcauni, phdoli and Sawan jdtra 
on 7th Pbdgan, 1st Ohct, and 1st 
BhAdon, respectively. v 

Shftkofcri Jainlu 

Mehr Bari 

... 

On the ffoli in S&wan and on the 
naumi of Maghar. A large gather¬ 
ing also takes place every third year 
in Sawan. 

Deota Jamltt Soil W41a 

nhori Narol 

;• % v 

6 days in BlAdon, phdgli in Ph6gan* 
and Chet, dhar a pujani in Asauj 
and pone for 2 days in Maghar. 

Deotft Jamlu Tapri ... 

Dera Jamln 


Ihadthi and dwddahi of the light 
half of Chet, 1st Friday of BhAdon; 
and 1st of BMdon. 

Deota JamlaTos 

Deota Jamln 


Tuesday of the light half of BhAdon. 


In Mandi the tradition is much the same In that State most of 
the deotis are rUliU or saints of Hindu mythology, but others are 
named after the hills on which their temples stand. Devis, especially, 
control rain, like Phugni Devi in’ Cbobar and so do Narain and Pusakot. 
The two latter also dislike smoking* Tandi, Laogli and Tungasi are 
well-known deities in Mandi Sar&j. Bararta Deo, whose fair is held 
on Sawan 2nd on lindi Dhar or ridge, is effective in curing barrenness 
” in she-buffaloes. 1 

But the Devi-oults in Mandi are of a higher type than those of a 
mere rain-god. $nvidya or Rajeehwari is not only popular hut ancient 
as the old Eij&s used to worship her. Bagla-raukhi or the heron-faced 
Devi is affected by the parohits of the ruling family. She wears yellow 
and holds a club in one hand, in the other a demon's tongue. Like 
Srfvidya, B&laand T&ra have fou* arms, but their attributes are different. 
K4li assumes many forms, Dichhat Brahfciaus are her chief devotees, 
and her shrine is on the large tank at Mandi* Less orthodox devis are 
Shik&ri or the huntress in Nachan, who .dwells on a lofty hiil and is 
fond of the blood of goats, Tttnga in San or who is angered by evil deeds 
and when offended kills people by lightning, and Nawahi in whose ho¬ 
nour a great fair is held on BaisSkh 5th at Anantapur, where her temple 
is surrounded by many smaller ones of some antiquity. 2 The ruling 
family of Suket has been long under the protection of Devi. Raja 
Madan Sain^ removed his capital from Pingna On her warning him in a 
dream that it was her ancient asthdn and by her Garur Sain was ad¬ 
monished against his disloyal, though apparently hereditary, par afrits 
who were ex-communicated by bis successor and were not reinstated for 
some time. 

1 Mandi Gcuietteer, pp. 40-1. 

8 lb., pp, 30 and 41. 
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In this State Hindu women observe the chirya-barat on the 3rd of 
the bright half of Bhadon. This fast is kept by eating no food prepared 
on a hearth and no plantains, but only milk and other fruits. Sparrows, 
5 of silver and 20 or 25 of mud, are prepared, the former being clothed 
and adorned with silver ornaments and a gold no?e-ring put in the beak 
of each, and then given to Brahmans, while the mud images are given 
to children. P&rbati by observing this rite obtained Shiva as her 
spouse, and women still observe it to ensure long life to their husbands. 1 

The following are some temples in Kftngra which cannot be classi¬ 
fied with any certainty:— 


Name of god. 


Ma ndir Bawa ~ Bhupa * 

in Pargof. The story 
is that the B&wa be¬ 
fore hie death desired 
hia heirs to burn bis 
remains at this place. 
This was done and his 
tomb erected where the 
present tnandir stands. 
There is also % dharm- 
sdla in its precincts. 

Mandir B&wa Daya Gir 
SwAmi, The Sw&mi 
used to live in the 
building * so when he 
died his tomb was built 
here. Ho possessed a 
good knowledge of 
Sanskrit. The temple 
was rebuilt of brick in 
S. 1914 by a disciple. 

Goriya Sidh's tnandir 
at Sidbban. A llaj- 
ptit' sept, lived at this 
spot, and owing to the 
attacks of Bh&ts of 
Chaniba they resorted 
to a Goriya Gos&fn 
who lived at their gate. 
He bade them cast 
themselves into a well, 
and he himself follow¬ 
ed their example, after 
he had covered it with 
a stone slab. Shortly 
after tho curse or Jchot 
of the dead men tor¬ 
mented the pillagers 
who began W propiti¬ 
ate and worship them 
as their family deities 
or hilja. Another 
story is that beneath 
the Sidh’a image is a 
deep hole meant for 
receiving the water of 
a libation. 


Site of temple. 


R^jpiit 


Brahman 


Abdhut Gos4fn. 


.Date of fair. 


JefcK.iftt 


The fair on 3rd 
Je$h has been held 
for 20 years. It 
is patronized most¬ 
ly by the villagers. 


Je$h 11th 


Images, etc, 


It contains images of 
the B&wa carved on a 
stone. Worship is per¬ 
formed morning and 
evening, halwa being 
offered as bhog every 
morning. 


It contains ft tomb on 
which is seated a brown 
stone pintfi of Gauri- 
shankar, 2 spanfl high. 


The stone image of the 
Sidh is a span high. 
Bread or rice in the 
morning, milk or gram 
in the evening form the 
bhog. 


1 Suket Gazetteer, pp. 8,12 and 22, 
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Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

Images, etc. 

Thdktn* Gnptushar’s 

mandir in Khftd Ma¬ 
li (in Vi n GanhAra. Owes 
its origin to the same 



The stone image lies 
under a large slab of 
stone and la 4 Ungers 
high 

GosAin. 

Tirti to Rai Singh of 

Brahman* pot 
Dipat, gotar 
Baebi&t, 

Hdr6th. The tem¬ 

Rice in the morning and 

Cbamba who,; fell in 
battle against KVPar- 
kasli Chaud of Goler 
and Sans&r. Chand 
Katocb in S. 1860. 

ple contains an 
idol of MaliAAev 
Rdmeshar. 

bread in the evemug 
is offered as bhog ,* soak¬ 
ed gram or fruit is also 
used in worship. It is 
said while the RAja 
was dying, he sineaTed 
hia har d with his own 
blood and marked it on 
a atone, over which a 
smaller temple was rais¬ 
ed. Here lamps are lit 
on the. fair day, 

Mandir BAwa Jaati Ms 
in Mattir. Founded 
in $ikh times. 

• ' ip'-‘ ' v» ( . v- • V •. ' r iV, I 

.. ‘•’V; 

Kbatri 

H&X 1st 

Worship is performed 
i morning and evening, 
i but a bhog of halwa is 
! offered oxdy cnee a 
ytar, at the festival. 
Connected with this is 
the same BAwa's shrine 
at Nandpur at which a 
fair is held simultane¬ 
ously. 

Mandir Apsara Kund. 1 
Hindu women mostly 
frequent this temple 
and offer fresh grain 
during Ph&gaa, Chet, 
Baisakh, doth and 
Hip. It is also fre¬ 
quented by people of 
the neighbouring 

towns, who often bathe 
in the Jctind or spring, 
which is fed by the 
Gnpfc Ganga with water 
from the Ban Ganga. | 

Brahman, caste 
Htilar, got Ko- 
dina. 

iiisi 

S 

The temple contains a 
stone image of Apsra, 
the fairy, 1J # cubits 
high. By its side is a 
pindi. 


At the mandir of Ajia P&l in Teri no fair is held. Ajia Vi 1 was 
a R&j& of Ajmer, who was adored by the people of this place. In Ins 
lifetime he enshrined a small inla^e which was eventually worshipped 
as the ftiji himself. The temple has existed for 4U0 years, but the 
old building was replaced by one of masonry under Sikhti Brahman 
some 60 years ago. It contains a conical stone 2 spans high called Ajia 

P41. . 

In conclusion* attention may be called to the side lights often cast 
on history by the legends and occasionally by the records of these 
temples. ' Thus the story of I) dah Devi*? temple at Bhagw&ra is that 

i The mandir of t h&h MadAr is connected with it and all offerings made by^ ^nham* 
mftdan women bathing in the leund arc taken by the Muhammadan Jaqirs who are ' 
guardians of the shrine. 
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Minot' temples in Ruin. 

once it was revealed in a vision to Raja Tej Chand that he should go to 
Basan, where she would appear, and worship her there if he desired to 
regain territory lost to the Raj a of Mandi. Before long he achieved a 
complete success. When the news of his defeat reached the Raja 
of Mandi, he carried away hy stealth the Devi’s image in a pellet, hut 
when it reached the Kangra boundary tire bearers, to take a reBt, placed 
it on the ground, and when they tried "to lift it up again they could not 
do so. So they left it there and took their way homewards In the 
morning the Kangra men came and tried to carry it hack, but equally 
in vain. So Raja Tej Chand erected this temple at the spot and there 
the fair has been held ever since, '.the date of foundation is not known. 
The temple stands on a raised chabutrx It contains a stone pindi of the 
goddess, the height of which is only equal to the breadth of 2 fingers. 

List of unclassed deotas in Knlte. 


Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

Date Of fair. 

Baradhi Bfr 

Nandi, Bora 

1st BaisAkh, in Bhddon, 1st Asani 
during, naurdtras , 1st Poh, 1st 
Phagan, and in Phigan, 

Borrufcban 

Bemithan in ft. MahA* 
r£ja. 

From end of Phagan to lafc of BaisAkh, 
from end of Chet to beginning of 
Baisakh, from end of SAwan to 
beginning of BhAdou, 

Panj Bfr 

f>era ... 

In SAwan and BaisAkh. 

B£r NAth 

Dera Bir NAth Mandrol in 
K. Paalmn. 

Full moon in Maghar and on (he 
janatn^ashfami 

Gauhri 

IJeTa Deota Gauhri 

1st Chet, 1st Baisakb, 1st and 2nd 
Asauj 7 and festivals during light 
half of Sawan and on 15tli Phagan. 

Bir Nath 

IJera Bfr Net'll Paohani in 
Boi ah. 

12th of BaisAkh and full moon of 
Maghar. 

Guahri 

Cakri Shiva 

1st of Baiedkh, Chet and Asauj. 

Bfr NAth or Gahri ... 

IJera Deota Goahri in 
Biasar. 

1st of Jefch. 

Deota Bir N&tli 

Bora Bir NAth. 


Gftuhri 

Dera Gauhri in Karain. 


Gauhri 

IJera 

6th PbAgah and 3rd BaisAkh. 

Gauhri 

Dheri Bliosh Jeth Bfr Shiv 
in Bhosli. 

2nd of Chet and one day at the new 
year. 

Bfr N&th or Gauhri... 

Ganhri Dora in Jv. MahA- 
raja. 

lsfej.of Chet and Baisakh, and on tiie 
loth of Baisakb. 
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Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

/ .. 

Bfr 2ttt$ 

|S§|pp;|‘: f 'Mmml 

Gauhri or Bfr NAtn.., 

Dera Sargati PadhAr in 
Faugau. 

tl 

1st of Chet, 1st of Je$h, light 
half of Si wan, 1st of Asanj, 5tli 
of light half of Asauj, 10th (Dasehra) 
of the light half of Asauj,, light half 
of Alaghar, i2th of Phagan, and light 
half of Jebn. 

4th of BbAdon, 1st of BaisAkh, BhA- 
don and Asauj, and on the day of 
the full moon of Maghar. 

Gauhri or Bfr Nath .. 

Hatai Dera 

1st of Asauj and 3rd, 5th and 7th of 
dark half of PhAgan. 

Bashesh&r NAth 

Hatai Dera 

No fair. 

Ajmal ... 

ijdgflK ' 

Amai 

Arjan Gophar 

Ajmal Naraindi 

lat to 7th Phdgau, 31et BaisAkh and 
1 st Jefch. Every 12 years a yag from 
let to 3rd Bhadon. 

Naraindi Dera ... 

Arjan Gopha 

Seven days in the light part of Phagan, 
3rd of BaisAkh, 1st of Har, and in 
BhAdon. 

Bania Masho 

Lain Dera 

From Sunday to Thursday in the dark 
half of Snwan and Phagan and on 
let of MAgh, 

Chtinga Shin 

Chkdhan Bora 

let to 3rd Jetti. 

Damohal 

Maror 

let Asanj. 

Dhonbal 

Dera Deota Dhonbal in K. 
Hawang. 

Friday to Monday in Phagan, 

Dbonbal 

Dera Dhonbal in K. Bada- 
gara. 

11th to 20th of Phagan and on 
Tuesday, 

Durbha Sharshi 

Fagli Dera, Dhara. Dera, 
Gahra Dera, Rawara 
Dera and Mohani Dera. 

1st Baisdkh, 11th BaisAkh, 26th 
Baisakh, 9th .Teth, on dev saini 
ikddshi in Asauj or Bhadon, 5th Poh. 

Donkhro 

Mewa 

Am d was in Bhddon. 

Gauhri Malm Khat 

Gahri Malm Khat 

Shivrdtri, 

Jagitara ... 

Jagfci pat 

NarAin-di Dera in K. 
Badagar. 

For three days from 1st of BaisAkh. 

JagmafcA 

Dhara Dera ... 

Amdwas in BhAdon. 

Kamardan 


In Phagati, on the 1st of Asanj and on 
the full moon of Maghar^ 

Mandasan 

Dera 

29th Chet, 8th BaisAkh, 26th BaisAkh 
and 5th Aeanj. 


Mandasan 












Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

Nawaiii.. • 

Kasanti Bera 
% 

3rd, 5tn, 7th and 8fcb of tho dark half 
of Baiedkh, Phdgan and Maghar. 

Pith ... 

Shakai ... ... 

7th Baiedkh and 1st Apuj. 

Rahnal 

Dora Naro] iu K. Bhalat, 
Hardin Nab\ 

Bhog on 11th Baisdfch, 9th or 11th 
Maghar, leth on<9th or 11th Baisakh, 
ndgni panchmi in Bhadon, and par- 
chain on let Phdgan. 

Kanpat ... 

Lohal Bera in R. Kbokhan 

i 1st of Chet and Baiedkh, on the 23rd 
and 24th of Baiedkh, and on tho lat 
of Si wan and Bhddon. 

Resha ... 

Talarah Bera or R»rah 
Bera, Dhevnol Deota, 
Gaueari Bera, Chaniala 
Bera, Pabhiari Kotj, 
Pabhiari Koti, Pabhiari 
Parol, Ghat Kofe, Kaniargi 
Bora, Kaniargi Mara, 
Kaniargi Ko$, and Ru- 
piali Bora iu Bhai Rot. 

9th and 10th Baiedkh, 9th and 10th 
Bhddon, 11th Baiedkh, 11th 

Bhddon, dwddshi of Sawan, 1st 
Phduran, 3rd to 5th Phdgan, 1st of 
Chet, and first Sunday of Sawan. 

Gurg Kesha 

Bbara in K. Bora. 

12th Baudkit and 9th Hap. 

lleahi Chaehbni 

Gara Bera ... 

Rakhfi, punidnt birthday, shdwan * 
jttra, after 6th and llth days of the 
birthday, janam-ashfamx in Bhadon, 
Kosheri jdtra on 1st Asauj, mahta 
jdtra on Batin BhiJeha a&7t(ami t 
ptrchhani jdtra on 1st Phagan, and 
Mr shiv jdtra on let Baisdkh, 

Rcfllia 

Mahashui Bora 

7th Joth. 

Surajpal 

Bera 

1st of Ear. 

Than ... 

Bahuthi Dera in K. Tira- 
pur. 

lat, of Chet, Baisdkh, Sawan, Bhddon, 
and Asauj, 

Than ... 

Thin 

1st of Chet, 7th of Baisdkh, and lat 
of Aaanj. 

Than Balarga 

B era Boot a Thin 

let of Phdgan, 7th Magh, and 1st 
Bhddon. 

Thir Ma! 

Narlan-di Bera 

1st. to 9th Phdgan and 1st to 5th 
Bhadon. 

Shargan 

Bora Deota Shargan 

1st and 2nd or 3rd of Chet, 

Shnbh ... 

Narain-di Bora ... ! 

9th of Phdgan, Istjof Hdr, and let of 
Baiedkh. 

Rawal ..t 

Bera in Garaban 

•2nd and 3rd Bhadon, 

Bo. ... ] 

Rawal in Uch ! 

9th and 10th Baiedkh. 
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The N(trains in Kulu. 


Naum is a jognt, a malignant demon, who is worshipped at Khopii 
in Tfoapur /totin' and at Kashinti, a village above Karaun. No other 
deota is worshipped there. She has no image. 

Gramang deota at Rujag in Chuparsa has two temples (/'ekru ), 
the smaller up the hill-side, the larger lower down. In the light 
halves of Sdwan and Maghar he visits the village for a day, and pays 
it a longer visit of three days in the light half of Phagan, spending an. 
hour or two ih t^e upper temple and the rest of the time in the lower. 
He is one of the lesser Nar&ins and though regarded as Parmeshar 
he is not asked" for ruin, as that is demanded of Phungni devi — m 
Tiun and Mangnrh Gramang Navain came from Dariani in Mingarh 
kothi, where he has a dei.ru. In Gramang, a village in Balh phdli, 
Nardin has two dehms and a hbandar in which a chkanohi or umbrella 
is kept, but no pindi or image. No oaths are taken on him, and his 
pujart etc. are all Kauets. The villagers go to Rujag for the fair 
in Phagan and the uitabs, held in Sawan and Maghar, which are 
lesser files. Related to this Nar&n are Kadrusi Narain in Tara pur, 
Phalani in Duglu Lag and Hurangu Narain in Tandari. Hnrangu 
Narain came from Ilurang near Sil Qadwaui in Mandi, but the Kulu 
gods have now no relations in Mandi, though, it is noted, the Kulu 
people intermarry with those of Mandi. Prom this part of the valley 
hail fell wnen the deotcu all went to the Dasehra at Sultanpur, so now 
only Hurangu of Tandari, Ghitru Than’ of Bhuthi in Tarapur and Bhaga 
Sidh of I)ughi Lag go to it. 

Kudrasi Narain has a temple at Bhuthi in pliati Bhalidni on a wh 
called Docbig where the roal bends to descend to a bridge. He has a 
jaclt, e.g in Baisakh obii or light half, at the same times and places as 
Gilhru Than, though he is a great deota, ranking above Gramang 
Nar4in Ropri may however be regarded as his head village and he has 
three places there, a dehn, a mark* and a bhandir. He also has a tempje 
at Chatham, a hamlet in phdti Bhalisini — and one in phdli Bhamtir, 
where he is worshipped with Shela Deo. In other villages too he is 
worshipped but not alone, Gauhri Deo and Gramang Narain being also 
worshipped. Deo Gahri ranks below him and his pit) An etc. are all 
Kahets. He has a temple at Sultanpur and another, with a bhanddr 
at Brahman village, which contains a chi alar or canopy and a white 
gtone but no wtirat. 

In Kulu Deo Amal has nine small temples in all, the chief being at 
Jugogi hamfet. 

Another godling Da.ni, also called Rachhp41, is worshipped for 
increase of the flocks and for prosperity in general, a sheep or goat being 

* Oilkru means goitre and thin a place where the earth split and a pindi emerged. 
Gillira Than as a diota has ho* ever no apparent Connection with goitre, though the water 
of the Sarwa.ri is supposed to causo that disease. Though his temple is at Bhuthi his 
Mandat is at Nanai* and there his pnjdri and gu T live, while his karddr is at Kashefh. He 
lias no big fair but tiltahs on 1st Baisakh, Chet aud Siwan, with dancing, as well as one 
at*he new moon in Chet when the new Sambat year begiDs. No villages hut Bhuthi. 
Naradhi Kashtph and GhaliauO woiship Gilhju Than. A thin can be made by placing a 
stone under a bhekai bush, aud then sacrifices are made at it for good harvests. 

» The maph is a place Where lights are placed and food cooked on one day in the year. 
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; lie is not avoided (?) in anj way. A pujdri 
worships him on the sacrificer’s behalf. 

In Kuln Gash cleota takes the place of Kashgi in the Simla Hills. 
His cult is peculiar to Brahmans and the twice-born castes, and if one of 
them wishes to injure an enemy, he wears an imago of Gash round hia 
neok and gets him to eat some of his leavings (jufha). If he can manage 
this, Gash will surely injure his enemy in some way. But Gash is also 
worshipped at weddings. 

A number of deities exercise similar functions. Such are:— 
Sbanghari, Tharu-bateri, Thumbardevf, Suthankal, Karani, Nanhda, 
Tharapere of Shamsln, Montha-Makan, who will at the earnest request 
of clients kill or injure their enemies. 

An aggrieved person will go to a temple, pull out his hair and pray 
that evil may befall his enemies. Such prayers are sometimes heard 
aud the. life or property of an enemy thereby lost or injured. This is 
oalled nihdsa or gdl. 

To avert such , a curse, the transgressor must placate the man ho has 
injured by the ckhtdra rite, which is thus performed 

A piece of knsJia grass or snrkhara is held by tLe transgressor at one 
end and by the injured person ot one of his relations (or in their absence 
by an idol of flour or earth made to represent him) at the other. Then 
a Nar or a chela of the local deo/a asks them to take oath that if so- 
and-so have injured such a one, ‘it is his chhtdra , J and he hereby begs 
his pardon : after this the Nar or chela cuts the grass in the middle, a 
goat or sheep is sacrificed, and the villagers and relations are entertained. 
Sometimes some barley corns are also thrown over the grass before it is 
out. 

Precedence.—' The principal temple of a Thakvr is that of 
Raghunatli, near the Rdi’s palace at Sultanpur. All the other thdkvrs 
are dependent on him and have to make him certain offerings. Origi¬ 
nally their jagirs and tnndfts were a part of his mudfi and he allotted 
them as grants in return for presents. 

A11 the gods have to wait bn Raghunatli at D Ml pur at the Dasehra. 
They have also to visit their place of origin (phdgli) in Plrigan, At 
the latter ceremony goats are sacrificed and a feast held. 

The minor gods in the villages are subordinate to the god who is 
commonly regarded by one or more kotliis in which the villages lie as their 
chief god. At festivals and fairs such godlings make certain offerings 
to their superior and he in return supplies them with all their neces¬ 
saries. 

Subordinate gods. —The following are'the subordinates of each god 
in Kulu, namely, Kokal, Cbungru, Thomhpr, Dobangnu, Makal, Mahtf, * 
Sarmkaul. They are called his bdhan. At each festival or feast these 
are given ,a sheep and a piktf. 

A superior has the following subordinate deotds »— 

(1) Jagru, (2) Dani, (3) Dobagnu, (1) Phangi etc. 

These appear to be called, collectively, iathu , minor godlings or 
second class deotds. 1 

1 Diaek, Kuhhi Dialect, p. BO, 
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Temple architecture in Kulu. 


At the festivals held iu the temples and at a wedding or a fag 
these servient deolm are given a hheda or hair a (a sheep or goat). 

The th&kurs and Shivji do not visit any fair or tlmth . 

Forms of temples and their appurtenances. —The forms of the temples 
vaiy greatly. Sometimes the building, which may have one to five 
storeys, is called a hluutddr or kotU. These are picturesque structures 
in no way differing from ordinary dwelling-houses except that the 
deolm* houses have larger and stronger timbers to support the Hoots, 
because there, may be one or more above the lowest storey. The images 
are kept in the*inner room, and in the verandahs the staff and musicians 
are accommodated. There are also many thdhurducirde and shivdlcU- 
Stone structures, called $hail> for the most part, they generally have only- 
one storey. In the shail ie kept the image of the thdknr, Shiv or Devi, 
as. the case may be. Attached to the shatt are houses for servants and 
menials. 

Other houses or rooms attached to a temple are the dehri, dckra , and 
math : but the god only comes to live in them at fairs and festivals. 1 

No place for bathing the god exists outside a temple, but a com¬ 
pound is attached to it for the people to st&y in at the fairs or when they 
fiav6 to offer prayer or make enquiries a WvL This is called the deota’s 
seat and contains a platform for the chela to play on. 

In Himri /cothi the house in which the image is kept is generally one- 
storeyed, 2 while the buildings attached to it have from i to 4 storeys. 2 

In Chamba little ‘ chapels of ease ' exist. They are called pddnke 
or foot-print pillars and consist of a pile of stones covered by a llat slab, 
on which is carved a trident (Ms/cl), with a foot-print on each side 
of it. They are seen by the roadside often at a considerable distance 
from the temple with which they are connected, their object being to 
enable jassers-by to do obeisance and present offerings, usually flowers, 
to the deity without having to go all the way to the actual shrine. 
They are also found in front of temples. 8 No trace of such pddnkai 
seems to exist in Kulu. 

Position of images. —An image of Sri Rimchandav or RaghfinAth 
should be placed on the right baud, and that of J&nfci or Stta on the 
left of Krishna's. An image of Radbka is also kept in such temples. 
The rule as to placing images to the right or left is based on seniority, 
i.e. a superior god must be placed to the right and a servient one 1 6 his 
left band according to their spiritual positions. 

In a th&kurdw&ra it is necessary to have an image of Garura 
placed near that of the latter : in a shimla the presence of a bull ie 
necessary as Shiv's vehicle : where there is an image of Ramchandar there 
must be one of Hanuman : and in a devi-dwala the presence of a lion 
is essential, because they are considered to be the attendants of that god 
or of the goddessi. 

1 Other houses aifhched to every temple are tins Chboti Devi, Majh Chuglmwli and 

$£pthi Mandhar. ' 

2 In the temples of Saraj, where the number of storeys »nd rooms varies from 1 to 7, 
the image is by preference kept in the northeastern room. 

3 Clmmba Gazetteer, pp,48*9. 
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The pnjdrts are generally Brahmans, but may be Ivanets, Kumhars 
or goldsmiths by caste. All the offerings are placed in the god’s store¬ 
house ; f he pujdns do not get any share in them, as a ru T e 4 But Brahman 
or Bhojki pit jam often get a share out of the offerings, besides holding 
the revenue-tree lands assigned, in mudfi to the temple. At marriages 
one rupee is offered to the local god, but there are no other fixed times 
for making offerings. None of the temple officials are hereditary. 
They hold office only as long as they do their work well, and they are 
liable to dismissal for misconduct. All the secular affairs of a temple 
are controlled by its kdrdar (manager). The hhog presented to the 
image is taken by the pujdri *, tenants and other office-holders. All 
offerings are voluntary. The k&rctdr is respected and the tenants 
readily obey his orders. All classes serve the local god according to 
their Sailings, but tenants have to render special services, in return for 
which they are allowed the drum and other temple instruments free at 
weddings etc. 

The god is usually worshipped twice a day, except when his idol is 
shut up in the store-house, in which case worship is only held twice a 
month, on the 1st and 20th. l ^ 

The Tala .—For this rite*the villagers open a subscription list and 
on the day fixed by the deofa at their request the ceremony begins with 
the ordinary Ganezk pi)a* A jar full of water is placed in the d coda's 
compound and a mandap (a place for him to sit) is prepared, and the 
natigrnh (nine deotds) worshipped. A stick of the rakhdl tree 1 \1iAths 
long is set up by the deota's than (resting place). This is followed by 
skdrtti'hatoan and the sacrifice of a sheep to the naugrahs, A large fire 
(jagra) is lit and the chela on a sheep’s back goes thrice round the tiro 
and then the sheep is thrown across the fire and killed. A. large rope 
of straw and a woollen thread are wrapped round the stick, stuck near 
the than (place), and it is then taken out by the people who accompanied 
the deota 9 s rath . The sorcerer, drummers etc, go round the village 
pitching, setting up a stick in each of the eight directions, sacrificing a 
fish ou each. On reaching the spot whence they started, a shdnli-ftawan 
is performed and the jparo/nl is given da/c/ishna amounting to annas 8 or 
He. 1, This part of the ceremony is called shditd or sutarbandh . 

Early next morning a Dagi (called the jathidU), with an empty 
IciUa (basket) on his back and a fowl in his hand, followed by the 
deota's sorcerers and other people dancing and singing, visits each house 
in the village : every household offers a piece of cloth to the sorcerer 
and stUudja (7 kinds of grain), wool and nails are put in the kilt*, which 
the bthiflli carries. After going through the village the party pro¬ 
ceeds to the nearest river or stream, and there a pig, a fowl, a fish and 

1 Thw may account for the auspicioiieness op the number 20, Sometimes o. jantar ia made 
ao that the figures in each line, whether added perpendicularly or lengthways, make 20. 
This ia called tho bfoaJunta? and as the proverb goes r— 

Jit Ice f/har ho jantar b Ua> 

Vs he gt,ar »*•? pdni bhar^ jal Msa*, 

but few kuow this jantar and ft is very difficult to make it complete (sidk Jcarna\ It is 
worshipped for the first time during na eclipse or on some other auspicious day with 
mantras, and when *idh or complete it i® carefully preserved in the house and worshmued 
at every festival. 



a crab, brought with them, are killed and the Jathidli throws the kill a 
into the water: this finishes the ceremony and the party returns to the 
deoid’s soh, where the parohit is given annas 8 or 4 at least as dahhshna. 
The villagers entertain each other, sur or lugxi being drunk. 

As in the Simla Hills, the ghardsni , which consists in killing a goat 
and worshipping the family priest at home, is observed in Outer Saraj. 
But in Kulu the ghardsni 1 jag is unknown and another ceremony, the 
sutarhandh , takes its place : the parohit and local god's chela are invited, 
the former performs the sh&nti-hawan and the latter arranges for the 
ball sacrifices : a stick or peg (of rakhdl y *yew') is stuck at each corner 
of the house and a rope made of rice-straw tied to them : a sheep and 
a goat are sacrificed. The parohit gets from annas 4 to 8 as clakhshna 
and when the ceremonies are finished a feast is given, and all the people 
(even the twice-born) drink snr and lugri. 

Four branches of a kelu tree are pitched in the form of a square 
tied at their tops with a piece of cloth, this is called kdhika . 2 Beneath 
it the parohit performs the shdntidiatoan, and a man selected from the 
Nar caste performs the chhidra i 8 shdnti ceremony with a wooden drum. 
The Nar together with his wife and an unmarried girl of that caste and 
the deota*s sorcerers dance before the debt a: a turban and some cash 
by way of dakshh na are given to the Nar and a dopatta to the Nar 
girl* The fair lasts all day, people offering pice, fruit and flowers to 
the deota and joining with the Nar in the performance of the chhidra . 
In the evening the deold’s chela shoots the Nar with an arrow in the 
breast, making him insensible and a rupee is put in his mouth. He is 
taken into the kdhika with two yards of cloth on his body as a shroud, 
and the chelas by reading mantars and burning d/tup (incense) restore 
him to his senses, This jag is celebrated daring the shukla paksh (fall 
moon days) of Jejh at Shirrah in Kothi Raisan, every second year in 
memory of KAli N% deota. The other deotds can only afford to per¬ 
form this jag at considerable intervals. 

When rain is wanted a feast is given either by the zaminddrs 
themselves-or by the local deota . In the latter case the cost is met from 
the deota*s treasury, in the former from subscriptions raised by the 
zaminddrs themselves, The feast is called paret p&jan,phnngni or jogni. 
A lamb is sacrificed on a hill, jogni deota is worshipped, and a flat 
stone adorned with flour, pities of dung, and the heart of the lamb be¬ 
ing offered to the Jogni. Formerly the Ilaj&s used to pay for such feasts, 
but now local deities or the zaminddrs do so. 

The phnngni is also called tikar-jag> which is thus described:—The 
villagers go up a hill, taking with them a lamb, goat or sheep : there 
they worship the jogni and painting a large flat stone with different 
colours spread over it the liver of the animal brought with them, as an 
offering to the Jogni. 

To preserve a heap of grain a large sickle and a pin# (ball) of flour 
are placed on top of it. When a new animal is brought homo branches 

1 Ft. ghar wasm. 

i In Kulu called Tcai I iliink, or Mai, Sansk, Maya, expiation. 

1 We iliall come across the chhidra later. 
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Superstitions in the Mils. 

afSrae bkekhal after being touohed by the animal are buried beneath a 
large stone. Great precautions arc taken in briugiug grain home during 
the Ui a dm nakskatra. If the oropg are very good the grain heap is 
worshipped, a goat killed preferably on the threshold and a feast held. 
In Inner Sarfij the land is also worshipped on the Somwdri amdioat 
in Bhfidon, in addition to the goat sacrifice and a haw a » performed. If 
in a piece of land the seed doss not germinate, while-round it it does, 
a goat is killed on the spot and its head buried there so as to get rid of 
the evil which prevented the seed from comiug up. 

The ceremony of jajrn jag is performed when on account of illness 
offerings have to be made to the deota. On the evening preceding it 
men, women, children go to the temple, pass the night in dancing and 
singing. Early next morning the necessary offerings are made, a goat 
is sacrificed and Brahmans are fed. 

Release from an oath can be secured by observance of the chhidra 
or chhtia kholnd rite, This is practically similar in all parts of Kulu. 
In Inner Sardj the consent of the local god being first obtained, a feast 
is held at which the parties at enmity with eaoh other are made to eat 
together. This feast is called Brahm.bhoj. Or both parties contribute 
one goat eaoh and some flour to the local god's temple, loaves are prepar¬ 
ed and given to those present. This is called chhm fcholnd or ‘ re¬ 
conciliation’. 

In I-Iimri hot hi both parties go to the temple of the village god 
and worship the earth there : the god is offered Its. 18 and a° goat, 
which is afterwards killed, and a feast is given : thus the- two parties 
are reconciled. 

The abandonment of property.—When the owner of a house has no 
son, or if he or his family are constantly ill, or 1ns cattle do not prosper, 
or if a chela declare that some demon or jogan lives there, he abandons 
it as inauspicious. He will also show some earth from inside it to tho 
deota s sorcerer, and if he too confirms his doubts he will promise to offer 
land, a house or cash to the god, provided the latter helps him to sur¬ 
mount the trouble. If the calamity is got rid of, the promise must be 
fulfilled by gifting the land etc. to the god. 

If the gu r or sorcerer of a deota declares a thing to be needed bv 
any demon or god, it is abandoned in his name or stored in the local 
god’s bbandar (treasury). 

First fruits.—The usages regarding first-fruits are variously des¬ 
cribed. Speaking generally, food is given to Brahmans, sad has and the 
local god before fresh gram is used by cultivators. In Inner Sarfij hiVh 
caste people offer some of the new grain before jfchey use it, and when ”it 
is brought home incense is burnt and a lamp lit before it is stored. In 
Kulu proper some of the new grain is thus offered and the Brahmans 
etc. are also fed. Then the neighbours and relations invited for the 
occasion are fed, and the guests say ago Ut do, * give in future too ’; 
and the spirit in reply says ago bli Mao , ' eat in future too'. On this 
oooasion sometimes goats are also killed, while Kanets and other Sudras 
drink htgti and sur. 
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Superstitions in the Hills. ^ 

. . . ^ 
The chda of a deota is also invited after the Rabi and some ears of 

barley are offered to the god through him ; a goat or sheep is killed and 

a general feast (mlhor) 1 * is held in Jeth. Again at the Kharff a subscript 

tion list is opened for the purchase of a goat, which is sacrificed over the 

god and a feast is Held just as after the Rabi. This is called gidri. 

Equally various are the beliefs regarding cracks in the soil and other 
omens. Th ebejindri is called^tfZiyfl/fr, and an ol or hhol is called hhdman 
in Kulu, Both are inauspicious, and to avert the evil a sheep or a goat 
is killed on the spot and in the case of a crack its head and legs are 
buried in it. 

But in Inner Sarflj, where a crack is called bain&ri only one 
which occurs at the sowing of the Rabi crop is considered inauspicious, 
one in the Kharif not being so regarded. In the former case a Brahman 
is fed or a goat is killed and its head buried in the crack. In Himri 
kothi (Outer SarAj) a crack which suddenly appears in a field is called 
halai. 

But an abnormally good crop is sometimes considered inauspicious, 
and a goat is sacrificed to avert its evil effects—such as death or other 
injury* 3 IE one stalk brings forth two ears it is a good omei^ as is 
also a bird building its nest in a field out of ears taken from it. But if 
it build its nest elsewhere than in the field from which it took the ears 
the omen, is unfavourable. 

In Kulu if a snake [sidnlu) cross in front of the ploughshare or 
both oxen lie down when ploughing, or if blood comes at the milking of 
a cow, it is considered an unfavourable omen, and the owner's death or 
some other evil is feared. Jap and pdfh are used to avert it. 

Tuesday and Friday are auspicious days for commencing ploughing 
in either harvest. Indeed Tuesday is considered best for beginning any 
agricultural work, bat the rule is not strictly observed. Cattle are not 
sold on a Wednesday, Thursday and Sunday. * 

When going on a journey, paying a visit to superiors or to court, 
it is well to meet a jar full of water, any loaded man or animal, any one 
with fruit or game, or a dead body. On the other hand an empty jar, 
basket, or basin and sneezing are bad omens, 

At the mandir of Chambku deota in Randal two fairs are annually 
held on the 7th Baisakh and on a date fixed by the people in Maghav. 
At these all visitors are fed free. The story is *\hat all the Rinds, 
save one of Somibadgani, were killed by this god, who then took up 
his abode in the dense forest at Randal. Here he manifested himself 

1 Salliar: ? on 1st (S > ja),of Je^h, Diack, p. 87. The offering* to the deota are essen¬ 
tial, feeding Brahmans being optional. At the harvest-home in Kulu no ceremony is 

performed. , 

s Or b ijendri latdi, which strictly speaking means a gap between two farrows into 
which no seed happens to have dropped. 

3 The idea seems to ho that harm will only result if a ho-goat is not sacrificed, as in 
default death or other harm is to he apprehended. 

+ But it is also said :— 

Two cobs sprouting out of one ear, the. falling of a heap of grain on the khivmdng&h 
or of a pile of loaves, is considered inauspicious and some sncriBco is made to avert the evil. 
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... — usual way—a Brahman's cow used to yield her milk to a black 
pindi in the forest. One day the Brahman saw this and inferred that 
the pindi was possessed of miraculous powers, so he told his Kana 
who with hie wife and family went to the spot and paid their devotions 
to it. The date of the temple’s foundation is not known. It contains 
the black pindi, a foot high and 4 1 in circumference, as well as carvings 
of many deities. Silver and brass masks are kept in the temple. 
Its administration is carried on by a Brahman herd dr, by got a 
Gautam. The pujdri is also a Brahmau, by got a Gautu m also. 
Neither is celibate and succession is governed by natural relationship.' 
The gur, receives special reverence, but the rites are performed by 
the pujdri. Bliog of rice, milk, gki etc. is offered daily, and the 
sacred lamp is lit morning and evening at the times of worship. At the 
fairs ho-goats are sacrificed. No distinction is made in the offerings of 
different Hindu castes, but low castes are not permitted to offer'"any 
edibles. No other shrine is connected with this. 

At the other mandir of Chain bhu at Kagholi two fairs are held, one 
on 1st Jeth and the other on the chaudat in Maghar. To both other 
gods are invited and fed free. The story is that Chambu had three 
brothers, all beaviug the same name. One night the Rini of the tract 
saw a light at a distant place which he visited next morning, and here 
found a stone as white as snow which he brought home. After a time 
he fell ill and went as usual to Ambika Devi to pray for his recovery 
The goddess directed him to propitiate her son, the white stone, which 
he did. He enshrined it in a temple built on a site where 7 Brahmans 
had once dwelt and where 7 jdman trees also stood. The date of its 
foundation is not known. It contains a black stone image, 3 feet 
high. Two silver masks are kept on the god's chariot, Its adminis¬ 
tration is carried on by a Kanet h&rddr, by got a Bhargu. The puidn 
is a Brahman, got BhlrdawAj. He is not celibate, and the succession 
is governed by natural relationship. Special reverence is paid only 
to the god's disciple because he nods his head and answers all questions 
put to the god. The use of charm is not known. A bhoa of ohi rice 
milk and sugar is offered daily. The sacred lamp is lit in the morning 
and e v ® u ii'g at the time of worship. No distinction is made in the offer- 
ings of Hindu castes, but the low castes are not allowed to offer bhoa 
No other shrine is connected with this. J ' 

At the mandir of Dakhnashuri in Nirmand 1 an annual fair i« 
on the,at .in: BMdon This god is said to have comeTorn the Deccan 

AfLTHfdrTl^h 1 ’ h r ha 1 kn - ,ed a ^T? n which was a terror to the people. 

Jte t0mple in which he was enshrined was built The 
date of its foundation is not known. It is of stone and wood and 
contains a stone image 3 feet high. Its affairs are managed ’by a 
Brahman karddr who is generally appointed by a committee of the 
votaries. He is by caste $, Bhat, got Kasliab. The pujdri i s a 
Biahman. Succession is governed by natural relationship.'' No bhoa 
is offered to the god, and the sacred lamp is lit only in the evening No 
distinction is made m the offerings of different Hindu caste” No 
other shrine is connected with this. 

1 For the inscriptions at Niraand.ec Corpus Inscription Indican, 
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At the tnandir of the 0 haurasi Sidh at Pekhri 1 fair# are held on 
3rd Phagan and 3rd Baistikh every year. Once a shepherd grazed a 
tkdhur’s sheep near a lank. As he felt thirsty he went to drink at it and 
saw an image emerge from the water. In the evening he took this 
image homo and gave it to his master, the tlidhir, who kept it for some 
days in a niche in his house-wall until one day it occurred to him that 
a temple ought to be built in its honour. So he founded this temple 
and called it Cliaurasi after the village. The date of its foundation is 
not known. It is built of stone and wood and contains images of gold, 
silver and brass. The stone image taken out of the tank is also installed 
in it. Its affairs are managed by a k ardor, by caste a TCanct, got 
Kfishab. The pujdri is also a Kanet. They are married and are always 
of this caste. Bhog of ght &c. is offered in the morning only, hut ."a 
sacred lamp is kept burning all night. The low castes are not allowed to 
offer edible things. Seven shrines are connected with this one. 

Deota Jaldndp6 annual fairs are held on 1st Sawan and at the Diwdli 
in Magbar. The tradition is that once a tidkiir, named Pairarn, daily 
went tobathe iu a pool called Mansarowar. One day the god manifested 
himself and the thdkur begged him to accompany him to his house. To 
this he agreed and there the god was seated at a place in a grove of oak 
(IJiarshd trees). Temples were eventually built at these places and called 
after the names of the trees &c. The date of their foundation is not known. 
There are 4 images of the god. The stone pindi is \ foot high; the bust 
is made of brass ; the third is of stone and 2^ feet high ; and the fourth is 
the chariot of the god. The temple administration is carried on jointly by 
the villagers and a Jrdrddr who is also its pujdrt, By caste he is a Nolu 
Kanet. He is not celibate. A Ihog of flowers, scent fee. is offered in 
the morning at the time of worship. No lamp is lit nor is sacred fire 
maintained. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines of Kandu Shailtor, Bardm- 
garh, Bag Deora and Sarahan. 

Mtndir Khudijal in DeoJifi .—The tradition is that in forme 1 ' 
times a f hd&ur, named Timla, had a cow called Kailri who used to 
yield her milk to a black stone pindi in Khadi village. Her master, 
enraged at his loss, determined to break the pindi, but the cow told him 
that the pindi should not be broken as Jamdaggan risfti had manifested 
himself to it, but he ignored her warning and struck the pindi. No 
sooner had he done so than he died on the spot, owing to the rtshi’s 
miraculous power. So the people took to worshipping it and eventually 
a temple was built on this spot. The date of its foundation is not known. 
It contains a black stone pindi, 2 feet high. Its administration is car¬ 
ried on by a Kanet Mrddr. The pvjdti is a Brahman, by got a Bbar- 
dhw£j. He is not celibate. A sacred lamp is kept burning all 
through the night. N o distinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes, but a low caste man is rpt permitted to offer edible 
things. No other shiine is connected with this one. For 11 days end¬ 
ing with the piiranmdsi in S6wan or Bh&don the fair is in full swing. 
The place is also enlivened by visitors at the Diw&ll. Small fairs such as 
sldnd or Ihiarthd are held on 1st and 16th Ph&gan, 9th Baisdkh and 20th 
HAp. 

| In Ucliaiidi hofhi, 
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-a temple in Deogi. The story goes that on the 

site of the present temple a cow used to yield her milk to a small black 
stone set in the ground. One day this was noticed by a herdsman who 
followed the cow. Ho returned home and told the people of his town all 
about it They went to the spot and found his tale was true, so they 
founded a temple in which the image was enshrined. The exact date of 
its foundation is not known, but tradition says* that it was built in the 
Tretiya Yug. It contains a smooth, black stone image, 2 | feet high. 
The temple walls are decorated with various pictures and busts of brass 
and silver are also kept in it A Iianet Mrd&r manages its affairs. He 
is married. The pujdri is always recruited from the Brahmans. He is 
not celibate either. The gur is held in greater respect than either the 
kdrddr or pujdri. The use of char as is not known. Bhog is offered 
daily to the god. A sacred lamp is lit daily morning and evening when 
worship is held in the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of ^ different Hindu castes, but low castes are not allowed to offer edible 
things. No other shrine is connected with this one. The annual fairs 
are held on <11 tk Baisakh, 12th Bhfidon, and on 2 nd, and 3 rd Asauj, 
Illustrations are also displayed on the Diwali in Maghar. 

Pubh^ri, the god on the Jalori Pass, has 5 temples called after the 
names of the villages in which they are situate. At these annual fairs are 
held : at Kotarshu on 12 th Baisdkh, 12 th S 6 wan,on the Diwdli in Maghar, 
and on the 1st of Phagan ; at Dim on 20th Sawan ; at Jalauri on 15th' 
Sawan and 3rd Kutak; at Kandr on 3rd Phagan ; and on 18th Baisdkh 
at Sariwalsar. The story is that a man of Kota Thirshu chanced to find 
a metal mask which bade him enshrine it iu a suitable place. So a temple 
was built and the mask placed in it. The dates of the fairs were fixed 
by a committee of the Tillages in which shi'ines were erected. The stone 
image is 1| cubits high. The date of foundation is not known, Its 
affairs are managed by a Kanet kdrddr. Under him are a Wianddri 
(store-keeper;, .a (pur and pugdn^ all Karaunks, They are all married. 
Special reverence is paid to the gar, A Uog of rice, meat &c. is offer¬ 
ed daily, and a sacred lamp lit in the evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
shrines in Kot, Dim aud Jaun. 

Koneri clcota has a temple in Kuinri. His main fair is held an- 
nually at the Diwali in Maghar, and it is followed by small fairs called 
a *} d * h £' shu > on 1st and 16th Pbdgan, 9th and 20 th Hir. The 
story is that Karm Deo, a Brahman of the village, used to bathe daily in 
a spring. One day he found a black stone or pindi in the water which 
said it was Bias risli and had come from Kuinri. He worshipped it 
“ \ 1S! e ^: m P^ e was . followed hy others. Eventually a temple was 

>unt, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a black 

7 ^ Itt administration is carried on by a Kanet 

kdrddr. The' 1 4 

is 

evening at the time worship and kept burning me wnoie i 
V. notion 1S made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. No other 
shrine is connected with this. 

IV. i ?° Pf ticu 1 ar >i* k . connected with the mandir of deota Pavij* 
ll> a is sacrificed at the shankrdnt of Asauj and Phagan. 


GGG 
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The story is that on the site of the present temple a Brahman used to 
meditate, recounting* the names of God on his rosary. One day per¬ 
chance it fell from his hand and struck against a stone which burst into 
many pieces and from it sprang* 5 images each of which told the Brahman 
that they were 5 Mrs (or heroes) and brothers, adding that people should 
adore them. At this spot a temple was erected in their honour. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains 5 brass carvings of 
Bhairon, each 4 foot high. Its administration is carried on by a Kanet 
hdrddr } by got a K&shab. The pnfdri is a Brahman, by caste a Gaur 
and by got Sarsut, He is not celibate. Special reverence is paid to 
the gwr, Bhog is offered on the first of every month and particularly 
on the xhankrants of Phagan and &sauj, on which occasions a he-goat is 
sacrificed. A sacred lamp is lib every evening for half an hour only. 

D?ota Shang Chul has a temple in Kothi Sh^ngarh. Three fairs are 
held annually, one on the 3rd Har at Damardwara, another on the 
1st Asauj at Nagari, and the 3rd on 8th Ph&gan at Bat&hr. The story 
goes that a cow used to yield her milk to a stone pintfi hidden under 
ground. A Brahman observed this and dug up the place. The pin£i 
was found and from tho hob came out a snake which declared that he 
must be worshipped. The date of foundation is not known. All the 
four temples are of wood and stone, One contains a stone pindti 9 a foot 
high, itohras of gold and silver are also kept in the temple. Its 
administration is carried on by a Jcdrddr who is also pujari and gur . 
His caste is Gaur and got Sarsut. He is not celibate- Bhog is only 
offered at festivals. The sacred lamp is lit only in the evening* No 
distinction is made in the offerings of Hindu castes. A low caste is not 
allowed to offer edible things. Connected with this are the shrines in 
Batihr, JUadhura, Dharadeora, Nagari and Lapa. 

Deota Sandeo has 3 temples at which annual fairs are held on the 
last day of S&wan, and on the 2nd and 8th of Phagan. On these occa¬ 
sions a haw™ or sacrificial lire is lighted, and the rite is .repeated on the 
2nd Baisakh every year. It is said that three gods sprang from a hail¬ 
stone. Two of them carved out principalities in Nohanda, while the 
third took up his abode in Shrlkot which had already been occupied by 
the god M&rkanda, so the latter left the place and went to Manglaur. 
After that the people began to worship Sandhu, The elite of the 
tempies* foundation is not known. None of them contains any image, 
but gold, silver and brass molirat (masks) are used in adorning the god's 
chariot. The administration is carried on by a Kanet kdrddr. The gnr 
and pujari are also Kanets. They are not celibate. Special reverence 
is paid only to the gnr. A bhog of rice, ghi 9 milk &o. is only offered 
at festivals. A sacred lamp is lit morning and evening at the times of 
worship. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes, but alow caste is not permitted to offer edible things. Connected 
with this are the shrines of Nar&in, Kandi and Guda Deora, 

The Cults of the Simla Hills. 

The Simla Hill States form a network of feudal States with 
dependent feudatories subordinate to them, and the jurisdictions of 
the local godlings afford a striking reflection of the political conditions, 
forming a complex network of cults, some superior, some subordinate, 
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To complete the political analogy, the godlings often have their vmzirs 
or chief ministers and other officials. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this #w(mVpolitical organization of the hill cults is afforded by the 
following account of the 22 Tilds of Junga. At its head stands’ 
Jmiga's new cult. Junga, it should be observed, is not the family 
god of the Riji of Keonthal, That function is fulfilled by the Devi 
TSra. 1 

The Cult op JungA . 2 

Legend .—The Raj & of Kotlehr had two sons, who dwelt in 
Nddaun. On the accession of the ’elder to the throne, they quarrelled, 
and the younger was expelled the State. With a few companions he 
set out for the hills and soon reached Jafeho, near Simla. Thence they 
sought a suitable site for a residence, and found a level place at Thagwa 
in the Koti State. Next morning the M 1 & 11 , or f prince set out in 
a palanquin, but when they reached Sanjauli, his companions found he 
had disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a deota, returned 
to Thagwa, where they sought him in vain. They then took service 
with the people of that part. One night a man went out to watch his 
crop, and resting beneath a Icemu tree, heard a terrible voice from it say, 

1 lest I fall down 1 9 Panic-stricken he fled home, but another man 
volunteered to investigate the business and next night placed a piece of 
silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner. 
When he heard the voice, he rejoined ‘ come down whereupon the 
tree split in half and out of it a beautiful image fell on to the silk 
cloth. This the man took to his home and placed it in the upper 
stofey, but it always came down to the lower one, so he sbnt for 
the astrologers, who told him the image was that of a deota who 
required a temple to live in. Then the people began to worship the 
image and appointed a chela through whom the god said he would 
select a place for his temple. So he was taken round the country, 
and when the news reached the companions of the N&daun prince 
they joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, 
Boj&vi, Thond, and Koti in succession, and indeed in every village 
he visited, until he reached Nidaun, where the Raja, his brother, 
refused to allow any temple to be built, as he already had a family 
god of his own named Jipur. Junga, the new god, said he would 
settle matters with Jipur, and while the discussion was going on, 
he destroyed Jipur's temple and all its images by lightning, where¬ 
upon the Rija made Junga his own deity and, placed him in a house in 
his darldr. 

Jipur is not now worshipped in Keonthal, all his own temples being 
used as temples of Junga who is worshipped in them. Nothing is 
known of Jipur, except that he came in with the ruling family of 
Keonthal. He appears to have been only a jathdra or ancestor, 
Junga haw another temple at Pajarli near Junga, to which he is taken 

1 An account of this goddess will be found on p. 367 supra. 

(The family likeness of the legends connected with these hill deities of the 
eitreme JTorth °f India to those connected with the f devils" of the Tuluvas on the 
Vvost Coast, very far to the South, is worthy of comparison by the student. See Devil 
Worship of che Tuluvas, Ind . Ant., XXIII—XXVI, 1894-1897.) 
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when a jag is to be celebrated, or when an heir-apparent, ' til'a *, is 
born to the Raja, on which occasion a jdgra is performed. On other 
occasions the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in this 
temple. The ritual is that observed in a shiv at a, and no sacrifice 
is offered. There are 22 tikds or “ sons ” of Junga. None of these 
can celebrate a jag or observe a festival without permission from 
the Junga temple, and such permission is not given unless all the dues 
of Junga's temple are paid. Thus Junga is regarded as the real god 
and the others his children. 

The Twenty-two Thus or ' Junga (Keontiial), near Simla. 

The State of Keontha! is one of the Simla Hill States in the 
Punjab, and its capital, Junga, so called after the god of that name, lies 
only a few miles from Simla itself. Besides the main territory of 
the State, Keonthal is overlord of five feudatory States, viz. Koti, 
Theog, Madlian, Guild and Ratesh. Excluding these States, it com¬ 
prises six detached tracts, which are divided into eighteen parganas, 
thus 

I. —Southern tract, comprising ten parganas (1) Fdgu, (2), 

Kliaiishi, (3) Tir Mahasii, p) Dharech in Fivgu tahsfl, 

(5) Ratesh, (6) Karoli, (7) Jai, (8) Parfdi, (9) Jhajot, 
(10) Kalanj in Junga tahsil. 

II. — Northern tract, which includes four parganas (11) Shilx, 

(12) Matiana, (13) Rajdna, (14) MatiAna, in F4gu 
tahsil. 

III. —Pargana Rawin, and 

IV. —Pargana Punnar, together forming Rawin tahsil. 

V. —Pargana Rirnpur, and 

VI. —Pargana Waknd, both in Junga tahsil. 

The three tahsil s are modern Revenue divisions, but the 22 gar- 
gams are ancient and correspond in number to the 22 tVcas, which 
are described below. It does not appear, however, that each pargana 
has its fika, and the number may be a more coincidence. The fondness 
for the Nos. 12, 22, 32, 42, 52 etc. in the Punjab, and indeed, through¬ 
out India, is well known, and goes back at least to Buddhist times. 


The following are the 22 

(1) Kalaur. 

(2) Mandni. 

(3) Kaneti. 

(I) Deo Chand. 

(5) Shaneti. 

(6) Mahanpha. 

(7) Tiru. 

(8) Khateshwar. 

(9) Chadei. 

(10) Shanei and Jdu. 

(II) Dhimx, 


Tiltas of Jungd : — 

112) Kulthi. 
(13) 

(14.) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

( 18 ) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 


Dh&nun. 

PUIT), 

Raita. 

CMnana. 

Gaun. 

Brju. 

Kusheli Deo, 

m M*. \ 

Raw$j Deo, 
Kawili Deo. 
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(1) The Cult of Kalanr. 

Legend. A Brahman once fled from Kulu and settled in Dawan 
a village in pargana Ratesh. There he incurred the enmity of a Kanet 
woman who put poison in his food. The Brahman detected the poison, 
but went to a spot called Bang£p4ni, where there is water, in Doran Jaiigal, 
and there ate the food, arguing that if the woman meant to kill him she 
would doit, sooner or later, and so died, invoking curses on the murderess. 
His body disappeared. In the Garhal-ki-Dliar plain was a bakhal plant. 
One day a Brahman of Gariiwag observed that all the cows used to o-o to 
the plant and water it with their, milk, so he got a spade and dug up the 
hush. He found under it a beautiful image (which still bears the 
mark of his spade) and took it. home. When he told the people what 
had happened they built a temple for the idol, and made the Brahman its 
imjart. But the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the 
Brahman, who had died of the poisoned food, began to inflict disease upon 
the Kanets of the place, so that several families perished. Thereupon 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to protect 
them from the image. Two Kanets of the pargana, Dheli and Chandi 

HwiZp'l • f 6ir and strength, and So they were sent to 

Lawi and I alwi, two villages in Sirmur State, disguised as faqirs, and 
tlienoe they stole an dth-bhojawdh, ‘ eight-handed image of Devt 
wk,ch they brought to Dh™- in R»te,h“ The people met them wito 
music and made offenngs to the stolen image, which they took to Walan 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kaiaur. The plague 
also ceased. I he people of one village Charej, however, still affect Kaiaur. 
(2) The Cult of Maniini, 

the bm a of Min^ aMde °’ and is 80 Called be,W his first temple was 011 

T> of Parili, in the Jamrot pargana of the 

Patiala hdl territory a pug dr,' of Devt BUr, and others, went to but 
?j P 'J n Man<Ji, an ^ on their way back halted for the night in Miliun 
Nag's temple at Mahun m the Suket State. The Brahman and th e nSdri 
with some of the company, who were of good caste, slept in the tSe 
the rest sleeping outside The pnjdri was a chela of the g 0 d Dharto^at 

f ST throughout the northern part of the 

Keont al State. On starting in the morning, a swarm of bees settled 
on the baggage of the Brahman and the pujdri and -could noi l 

*"♦? f • Wl r ,“»■ j-»‘j toaoted h 

te IfctoToo th n e'™Sto T-Tl lcf l the - ll! W* c “d settled In i„V 
tree, inert, too th epujan fainted and was with difficulty taken home 

with a MZ^trS 

£i 

1 he then led the people to Munds, where thebeee had settled S'. 
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directed them to build a temple at the place where they, found ants. Ants 
were duly found in a square place on Manun hill, and a temple 
built in due course, but when only the roof remained to be built, a plank 
flew off and settled in Pardli. Upon this the pvjdri said the temple 
must he built there, as the god had come with a Brahman of that place, 
and so a second temple was built and the image placed in it. That at 
Manun was also subsequently completed, and a. third was erected at 
Koti DMr, The cult also spread to Nala, in PatiAla territory, and to 
Bhajji State, and temples were erected there. _ The Brahmans of Parali 
were appointed Bhojkis and the pujdris of Koti Dhdr pujdrii of the god. 
Meanwhile the image of Dharto remained in the tank into which it had 
fallen. It is said that a man used to cook a rot (a large loaf) and threw 
it into the water as an offering, requesting the pod to lend him utensils 
which he needed to entertain his guests. This Dharto used to do, on the 
condition that the utensils were restored to the pool when done with. 
But one day the man borrowed 40 and only returned 85 plates, ami since 
then the god has ceased to lend his crockery. Beside the god's image is 
another, that of a Hr or spirit, called Tonda. Tonda used to. live at 
Pav&liin a cave which was a water-mill, and if any one visited the 
mill alone at night he used to become possessed by the bir, and, unless 
promptly attended to, lose his life. But once the pnjdri of Mandni 
went to the mill, and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the 
Mr to possess him. In fact he captured the Ur, and having laid him 
flat on the grind-stone sat on him. Upon this the Ur promised to obey 
him in alt matters if he spared his life, and so the pujdri asked him to 
come to the temple, promising to worship him there if he ceased to 
molest people. The Mr agreed and has now a separate place in the temple 
of Manuni, whose wazir he has become. 

(8) The Cult of Kaneiu 

Legend .—After the war of the Mahabharta, when the Pandava* 
had retired to the Badri Nath hills to worship, they erected several 
temples and placed images in them. Amongst others they established 
Kaneti in a temple at Kwara on the borders of Garhw&l and Bashahr, 
and there are around this temple five villages, which are still known 
after the Pindavas. Dodra and Kw/lra are two of these. The people 
of the former wanted to-have a temple of their own, but those of Kwdra 
objected and so enmity' 1 .arose between them. The Dodra people then 
stole an image from the Kwara temple, but it disappeared and was found 
again in a pool in a cave. N It then spoke by the mouth of its chela, and 
declared that it would not live at Dodra, and that the people must quit 
that place and accompany it elsewhere. So a body of men, Kanets, 
Kolis and Tuns, left Dodra and reached Dagqn, in Keonthal State, 
where was the temple, of Jfpur, the god of the Rija's family. This 
temple the new god destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his 
residence. The men who had accompanied the god settled in this region 
and the cult of Kaneti prospered. Aicha, Brahman, «as then wazir of 
Keonthal, and he made a vow that if his progeny increased, he would 
cease to worship Jfpiir and affect Kimeti. His descendants soon num¬ 
bered 1500 houses. Similarly, the B haler tribe made a vow to Kaneti, 
that if their repute for courage increased, they would desert Jfpur. 
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(4i) The Gull of Deo Chand. 

Legend.-— Deo Chauct, the aucsstor of the Khauogj sect of the 
Kanets, was waztr of Keonthal aad once wisked to celebrate a jag, so be 
fixed on an auspicious day and asked for fcho loan of Junga s image. 
This the pUj&ris refused him, although they accepted his first invitation, 
and asked him to fix another day. Deo Chand could not do this oi 
induce the p ttjdrte to lend him the'image, so ho got a blacksmith to make 


a uevv one, and celebrated tli oj'ag, placing tlie image, which he named 
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Deo Chand after himself, in a new "temple. He proclaimed Deo Chand 
subordinate to Junga, but iu. all other respects the temple is under a 
separate management. 

(5) ‘ The Cult of Shaneti. 

There are two groups of Kanets, the Painoi or Painui^ and the 
3hainti. Owing to some dispute with the pujdrts, the Shaintis made a 
separate god for themselves and called him Shaneti. 


(6) The Cult of Mahdnpha. 

The Chibhar Kanets of Jatil pargana borrowed an image of Junga 
and established a separate temple. 

(7) The Cult of Tim . 


Legend .—Tiruis the god of the Jatik people, who arc a sept of the 
Brahmans. A Tird Brahman went to petition the Baja and was harshly 
treated, so he out off his own head, whereupon his headless body danced 
for a time. The Brahmans then made an image of Tiru, and he is now 
worshipped as th e jathera of the J&tiks. 


(8) The Cult of Kkate&hioar. 

The Brahmans of Bhakar borrowed an image of Junga and built 
a separate temple for it at a place called Koti, whence the god's name. 

(9) The Cult ofCtiaiei . 

The Naw a wan sept of the Kanets brought this god from pargano* 


Ratesh, and built his temple at CharoJ, whence the gocPs name. 
(10) The Cult of Shanei and jdu . 


Junga on his birth made a tour through the Keonthal territory, and 
having visited Shaint and J&a villages, ordered temples to be built in 
each of them. Shanei is subordinate to Junga, and Jau to Shanei. Both 
these temples are in the village of Koti. 


(11) The Cult of Dhhru. 


A very ancient god of the Jai pargana of Keonthal. All the 
zaminddn who affected Dhuru died childless. The temple is financed 
by the Rij&s and the god is subordinate to Junga. 


(12) The Cult of RzZlthi. 


The Chibhar sept of the Kanets affect this god. 
at a place called Kaw&lath, 


His temple is 
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(13) ifie Cult of Bkandn. 

-Tlxe image of this god came, borne oil the wind, from 
Nadaun, aEter Junga's arrival in the country* It first alighted onJhako 
and thence flew to Neog, where it hid under a rice plant in a paddy-field. 
When the people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then turned their 
cattle into the fields. But all the cattle collected round the plant, from 
under which a serpent emerged and sucked all their milk. When the people 
found their cows had run dry, they suspected the cowherdess of having 
milked them, and set a man to watch her. He saw wliat occurred, and 
the woman then got enraged with the plant, and endeavoured to dig it up, 
but found two beautiful images (they both still bear the marks of her 
sickle). The larger of these two is considered the Raja and is called 
.Dhunun (from clhdnd vice), and the smaller is deemed the ivazir and is 
called wano (meaning ‘ tyrant' in the Pahan dialect). 

This was the image which assumed a serpent's shape and drained 
the cows Two temples were erected to these images, but they began to 
oppress the people and compelled them to sacrifice a man every day,’so the 
people of the parguna arranged for each family to supply its victim in 
turn. At last weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brahman 
of tile Bharobo -sept, who induced the god to content himself with a 
human sacrifice once a mouth, then twice and then once a year, then with 
a he-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every six months, on the 
ikddshis of Har and Khafcik sudt. The Brahman's descendants are still 
pnjdrift of the temple and parohits of the -village, and they held Bhiyar 
free of revenue until Raja Cbandar Sain resumed the grant They now 
hold Sigar in lieu of service to the god. 

(14) The Cult of Bum. 

Oum has a temple in Katian, a village of Phagu iahsil , and goes on 
tour every five or ten years though Keontkal, Kothar, Mahlog, Bashahr. 
Kot Kh&i, Jubbal, Khanar, Baghal, Koti and other States- In Sambat 
1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rule of the Tunwars, many of whom 
after their defeat by the Chauh&ns fled to these hills, where they still 
affect the cult of prim. He is believed to possess miraculous powers and 
owns much gold and silver. He became subordinate to Junga, as the god 
of the State. 

( 15 ) . Rditd, 

This god has a temple in pargana Parali. 

(16) Ghanana. 

He is the deity of the Doli Brahmans. 

(17) Gann. 

The image is that of Junga, who was established by the Rawal 
people. 

( 18 ) Biju* 

Bfju was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, but as he was in 
the Keonthal StatS, he became subordinate to Junga His real name is 
Bijleshwar Mahadeo, or Mahadeo, th% lightning god, and his temple 
stands below JTori Chandni in the Jubbal State. 


(Regarding Nos. (19) Kusheli Deo, ( 20) JBdl Deo , (21) Banal 
Deo and (22) Kaiodlt Deo , no particulars are available.) 

The deotas of the Punjab Himalayas include a number of divine 
families each ruling over its owA territory, just as the ruling families of 
the Hill States rule each its own State or lief. In the Simla Hills for ex¬ 
ample we find a family of NAgs, another of Bums and a third called 
Marcchh, besides the more orthodox families of Kot Ishwar and the Devie. 

The Cult op the Bums. 

One of the most remarkable cults of the Simla Hills is that of Bum, 
who appears also as one of the twenty-two likaa of Keonthal. In that 
State he is a subordinate deity, but elsewhere he is a godling of the 
first rank. His cult extends to several other states, e.g. to Bashahr 
and Kumhdrsain. Zimhiddrs offer him ghi every time they clarify, 
butter, otherwise he would prevent their cows yielding milk. Every 
three years the accumulated gkt is spent on the god's entertain¬ 
ment. He is closely allied with pap or ne-tod, and one account thus 
describes his origin :—Khalnidh, an aged Kanet, went to worship 
HYitkoti devi, and pleased with his devotion the goddess gave 
him some rice and told him that two sons would be born to him. 
When they grew up they used to graze a Brahman's cattle, and 
the goddess conferred on them the power of doing anything they 
wished. On their death their pip or Jchdt began to vex the people 
of this ildqd, so they were propitiated by worship • and one of them 
stayed in the State while the other took up his abode at Kuthfin in 
Keonthal. 

The deota Bum or Nagarkotia, as he is also called, of Katian 
(properly G-ath&n), a village in the Shilli pargana of the Phfigu tahsfl 
of Keonthal, is the brother of Bum deota of Sharmala, 1 which is his 
capital, lying in the Kumh&rsain State, The latter’s history is as 
follows :■— 

An old Kanet, named Shura, living in Hemri village (now in 
pargana Chagfion in KumhArsain), had no son. His wife,"Pargi, was 
also old and she asked her husband to marry a second wife in order to 
get a son, but Shura refused on account of his advanced age. His wife 
induced him to go to the goddess H&tkoti Durga and implore her aid 
threatening to fast even unto death unless she promised him a son! 
Shura readied Hdtkoti in seven days (though it was only a two days' 
journey) and' for seven days sat before Burga Bevi fasting. The 
goddess was so pleased at his devotion that she appeared before him 
with all her attributes (the mulch, chatckar, gadda, padam. and other 
weapons in her right hands) and riding on a tiger. Sho granted his 
request and bade him return home. Overjoyed at this bar or ‘ boon * 
he went home and told his wife the good news, and three months later 
she gave birth to twin sups, but both parents dying seven days later, 
they were nursed by a sister named Kapri. While quite youn<* the 
orphans showed signs of superhuman power. Their sister too soon died 

1 Sharmali lies in pargana Sb.il of Karaharsam and Ddm is worshipped by all the 
people of pargana Ubedesb and by some of pargana Shil. 
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and the boys wore employed as cowherds by the people, but they were 
careless of their cattle and devoted themselves to their favourite game 
of archery. So the people dismissed first one and then the other. Both 
of them then took service with the Tlmkur of Darkoti, but were again 
discharged for idleness. They then roamed the country seeking service, 
but no one would help them, and so they went down to the plains and 
reached Dehli, where they enlisted in the king's army. To test the 
skill of his archers the king set up a tawa (polo ?) from which hung a horse 
hair with a small grain in the centre. No one in all his army could split 
the grain with an arrow, except these two recruits, and the king 
was greatly pleased with them, bat as his Rani told him that they were 
not common soldiers but possessed of magical power and should be 
dismissed to their native hills with a suitable reward, he gave them a 
huge vessel {chern) full of coins which they could not lift, and they 
were about to depart when two deotds , Mahdsu and Shrigul, who were 
prisoners at Delhi, * appeared and calling upon the brothers for help, as 
they belonged to the same hill country as themselves, promised that if 
they petitioned the king for their release they would be set free. 

The Dum brothers implored the king for the deotds' release, and 
their request was granted. The deotds were so pleased that they bade 
the youths ask of them any boon they liked, and they asked their help 
in carrying the vessel home. The deotds told the brothers to mount 
their aerial steeds, look towards the Kailas hill, touch the vessel and 
whip up their horses. So they did, and their steeds carried their 
riders high up into the sky, flying northwards over the hills and halting 
at Binu, a place near Gathdn village. The gods went to their 
dominions and the vessel full of coin was buried at Binu, where it 
turned into water, which was made into the baoli now on the boundary 
of Kumharsain and Keonthal. The aerial steeds disappeared on Mount 
Kailas after leaving the young Duma at Binu. Binu then belonged 
to the Th&kure of Rajana, and the Dum brothers made themselves very 
troublesome, breaking with their arrows the gkards full of water which 
the women were carrying home on their heads 2 or setting their bundles 
of grass on fire. The people became so alarmed that at last the 
whole countryside with the Thdkur at its head brought the brothers to 
bay in a battle in which the elder, who was called Dum, was killed. 
Kon, 3 the younger, also died and both were cremated on the spot where 
they had fallen, but they emerged from the ashes in the form of idols. 
These miraculous images punished the Thakur in many ways, haunting 
him in his sleep and overturning hi6 bed. To appease the images, who 
were thus become pap, the TMkur conveyed them to Nagarkot in Kulu, 
but when presented there before the goddess they vanished. The 
people were distressed at their loss and fasted before Durga until she made 
them re-appear. So she gave them back the images ; but some say that 
she gave them other images iu lieu of the originals. Thereafter Dum 

1 The deotds Mahasii aHd Shrigul wero captives kept at Delhi for being devil oppressors 
in the hills. 

* See the note in the account of Gfiga. 

»The descendants of K$i settled in Keonthal State and are called Kafch^u. 
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deota was also called Nagarkotia deota of Sharmalla. One image -was 
brought to Sharmalla, where Dum was established, while the image of 
Kon was taken to Gath&n village. Temples were built for the residence 
of each at those places. But some say both images were first es¬ 
tablished at Sharmalla. People used to invite the deotds to their 
houses, but the Sharmalla people refused to send them to Gathdn, 
and so the people of the latter place stole one of the deotds and 
established him there. 13 um of Sharmalla is worshipped daily by 
Brahmans, but his gnr (the man into whom the spirit comes and 
through whom it speaks) is always a Kanet. The deota has his 
hard dr s, the chief among them being the bhanddri in charge of the 
stores. The Sharmalla women call him by the pet name of N&nu, but 
other people call him Dum. His annual rnela is held on the Bishu day 
in Baisakhj but his jdira is held every 7th or 8th year. When a new 
Rana ascends the gaddi a rajdoli mela is held and the deota tours in 
the villages of his devotees* The Shant mela is held every 50 years. 
The deotd’s followers are found mostly in Ubdeeh / pargana } but he 
is also worshipped in several other scattered villages in Bashakr, 
Khanefci, Tlieog and Shill. Housed to have a mela at Shamokhar. 
Some say that the deotds Magneskwar, Kot Iskwar and Dum sat in 
their respective places aud the mela began, but the trio quarrelled and 
the mela was forbidden to be held in the future by Government. The 
Dagrot people hi consequence pay a ckermi 1 of Rs. 80 to Mamin or 
Magneskwar every third year. The deota helped Kumharsain to gain 
its victory over Koontkal, and when besought by a liana of Jubbal 
blessed him with a son for which the Rdna presented him with a gold 
image. Dum's original image is of brass, but a few smaller images 
have been added as its companions. The Tlidkur of Rajana was also 
blessed with a son at an advanced age, and he presented Dum with a 
silver chain worth Rs. 140. The deota is rich, having silver instru¬ 
ments [narsinga and harndl) of music, while a necklace of gold molars 
and gold ornaments always adorn him. He is not dhtdadhdri, but 
goats are sacrificed before him. He is believed by his devotees to be a 
very powerful god, blessing the people but distressing those who do not 
obey him. He had a large dominion of his own, but I3um of 
Gathin lias a much larger one. The Dum of Sharmalla had seven 
hhdnd,s % (descendants of maids or mawunnas) who recognised his authority. 
These are—Baghalu and Charogu in Khaneti, Atnet and Relu in 
Bashahr, Dogre and Rachla in Kumhirsain and Dharongu in Balsam 
The Charogu, Relu and Dharogu valleys were seized by Dum of 
Gathan and added to his dominions. 

The following is another account of this strange quarrel: — 
The worshippers of Maufci deota, whose real name is Magneshar 
Mah&dev and whose temple is in Mauni, a village in Shil, are 

1 Chershi is a fine levied thusThe god every third year visits the villages from which 
the fin© is due. This fine comprises a goat, Ho. 1-4*0, aud as much grain as will suffice for 
the worshippers who accompany the god. 

*Khdntjf also appears to mean a tract of country. The Khuutf Kanets are in 
Bashahr distinguished from the Ghdra Kanets. They are sometimes called -Neru or Niru # 
and certain religious ceremonies, bucU as the bhunda and shan't are only performed in 
villages whsro there arc Khiim} Kauet*,—Simla Hill States Ga»ettcer, Bashahr, p, 21. 
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confined to that pargana. Nearly 70 years ago the worshippers of 
both the gods, Mauni and Dum, used to assemble with their gods 
at a fair held at Shamokhar, an open space on the borders of the 
Ubedesh and Shil parganas . About 65 years ago, in the time of R£m£ 
Pritam Singh, of Kmnliarsain, the worshippers of Dum objected to 
the admission of Mauni deota and his worshippers into Shamokhar. 
This led to a feud between the two parties, and the case came 
before the R&n&, who in Sambat 1907 decided that if Mauni deota 
was not allowed to be brought into Shamokhar, the inhabitants of 
Dakun, Rabog and Jaddn (the worshippers of Puifi) should pay a 
fine called chershi to Mauni deota . 

Koteshar deota (also called the deota Koti), the State god who 
has a temple in Madholi village, was offended by the above decision, 
so he prohibited both the gods from coming to Shamokhar. As 
he was the State god, the lUnd was bound to obey his orders, so 
both the deotds were prevented from coming, When the worshippers 
of Mauni found that the decision went against them, they solicited 
the aid of a favourite khawds of the R&ni who was a daughter of 
Utenun, a Kanet of the Moroshla family and a worshipper of Mauni, 
Through her persuasion the Rand gave permission to Mauni to come 
to Shamokhar. This partial judgment caused a quarrel between the 
rival factions, so both the gods were prevented from coming to 
Shamokhar in the future, biit the chershi continued to be paid as 
usual to Mauni deota . During the chief's minority payment of the 
chershi to Mauni deota was not enforced, and his worshippers asked 
either that they might be allowed to hold their fair at Shamokhar, or 
that the chershi should be paid to them; but no decision was given, 
and the dispute was not settled. Subsequently the chershi was paid to 
Mauni, but later on the authorities thinking that the god's visits to 
the village wer6 likely to cause disputes, stopped its payment and 
arranged for the payment of Rs. 30 in cash every third year as chers/n 
to Mauni. 

The deota Dum of Hemri has the same history as the Dum of 
Skarmalla. Shura and Pargi lived at Hemri, and it is said that when 
the Dum brothers were killed their images were brought to Hemri 
and thence taken to Sharmalla and Grathan. Some say that the Dum 
brothers were killed by mdms even before the Tlmkurs of Rajana ruled 
the country. There is an image of Dum at Hemri temple where the 
people of Hemri, Kathrol and Guraa worship him. This deota, when 
necessary, goes to K&ngra on a pilgrimage (Jdtrd ). A mela is held at 
Hemri on the Sharono (Salono) day in Bhadon. The Balti mela is 
held every third year. A Brahman is his pnjari, but he is generally 
worshipped by the Kolis and Lohars of Hemri. 

Dum of Karel is worshipped at a temple in that village. He too 
is also an offshoot of the Dum brothers. People say that Dum first 
went from Hemri to Gath&n, whence an image of him was brought to 
Karel, although Hemri and Karel are close together. The Kafel 
people worship Dum in Gafchdn, but as a mark of respect they keep an 
idol of him in a temple in their own village. A Balti fair is held every 
third year and a Bhunda mela whenever the people wish, generally 
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after 10 or 15 years. Every house gives some goats to be killed, people 
inviting tlieir kinsmen, especially their dhi-dhidns and sons-in-law and 
their children. The Bharech Brahman does puja in the morning only. 

Bliat deota also resides with Dum in the Karel temple. Originally 
a Sarsut Brahman living at Mateog, a village just above Kumharsain 
itself. Bhat was prosecuted by a Band of Kumharsain and ordered to bo 
arrested, but he fled to the Kulu side pursued by the Karel sepoy who 
had been sent to seize him. He was caught on the bank of the Sutlej, 
but asked the sepoy to allow him to bathe in the river before being 
taken back to Kumhdrsain, and then drowned himself. He became a 
demon and haunted the sepoy in his sleep until the latter made an image 
in his name and began to worship him at Karel. The other people of 
Karel out of respect for the image placed it in the temple besides that 
of Dum. 

The people of Jhangroli in Chagaon pargana also brought an image 
of Dum from Gatban and made him a temple. He is worshipped with 
dhup dip every 5th day, but has no daily puja. The people hold Gathan 
pum to be their family deota, but the temple is maintained in the 
village as a mark of respect. 

Though the Dum deotds have their chief temples at Gatbdn and 
Sharmalla, there are a number of Dunns with temples in Sar&j, as already 
noted. Dum also came in Shadhoch and there are four temples to Dum 
in the following villages of pargana Chehishi : — 

(1) Ihtm of Pharal. —It is not known when this Dum was 
brought .from Sharmalla. A man of this pargana lived 
in Sarajj whence he brought an image and placed it in a 
temple at Pharaj with the express permission of Malendu 
deota, who is the family deota of the Chehishi people. 
This Dum lias no rath and his function is to protect 
cattle. If a cow does not give milk, he is asked to make 
her yield it in plenty and the ghi produced from the first 
few days’ milk is giveu to him as dhup. No khin is per¬ 
formed for him, but Kanets give him dhup dip daily. He 
has no bhox. 

(2) Bum of Kotla. —Kotla has always been held in jdgir by 
the Kauwavs or Mians of Kumharsain, and the Dum 

temple there was founded by one of them. 

(3) Bum oj Kupri. —The people of Kupri village say that more 
than 700 years ago they came from Rewag, a village in 
Ubdesh pargana in Saraj and settled at Kupri iu the 
Chebishi pargana of Shadoch. Their ancestors brought 
with them Dum, their family deota > s image, and placed 
it in a temple. A field at Kupri was named Rewag after 
their original village. The people of this village do not 
regard Malendu as their family god. There are at present 
nine images of Dum in the Kupri temple and a small 
piri (bed) where it is believed a Bhagwati lives with him 
Tho Kanets are his pujarts and also his gurs. A Khin 
mela is held every three or four years at night and goats 
are sacrificed. 
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(4) Dam of Parojmha. —Nearly 200 years ago, Kaji, a Shadhoch 
* man who had lived in Saraj, returned to his village and 
brought with him an image of Dum, which Jie presented 
to his fellow-villagers at Beshera, and made them also 
swear to worship him. This they did, presumably with 
Malendu's permission. More than 100 years ago one of 
the villagers killed a sadhu whose spirit would not allow 
the people to live at ease in their village, so they^ all left 
it and settled in Parojusha. A Bhagwati is believed to 
live with him in the temple. The Kanets worship him 
but their family god is Malendu. He has no bhor. 

The Family or Marechh:. 

The Marechh family is represented by seven members. 1 Th e deota 
called Dithu or Marechh has his temple at Dholaser, close to Kumharsain 
itself. The story goes that he came from the Mansarowar lake nearly 4000 
years ago. 2 On his way down he met Bliambu Rai at a place now called 
fehambu Raika r fibba, apeak between Baghiand Kadr&la, where the ruins of 
his palace are said to still exist. Bhambu Rao, who was a Rajput 3 Raja 
like Kans, is looked upon as a vu&ehh or daint (devil). His favourite 
meal was a woman's breast and he ate one every day. He used to go to 
bathe in the Sutlej, thence go to Hatkoti for worship, and return to 
dine at his palace every day, a daily round of about 100 miles which he 
accomplished in six hours The people were grievously oppressed by him, 
and at last the deota of Shuli (in pargana Kanchin of Bashahr) killed him. 
But after his death his evil spirit (pap) began to torment the Shuli deota, 
and in order to appease him Shanii built for it a resting place at Shuli 
in a separate temple. Every twelfth year Bhambu Rao comes out seated 
in his rati, by night, never by day, and carried by the people rides and 
dances in it. Women and children shut themselves up in their houses 
while he is out at night. He was very powerful when Dithu deota 
was coming down from the Mansarowar lake, and near Kadr&la refused 
to let him pass, so a great fight was fought in which Bhambu R&o 
was worsted. Dithu then halted on his way at Marni in a ravine near 
Madhdwani in the valley north of Narkanda in Kumh&rsain, hid himself 
in a cave and ate human flesh. He used also to accept human sacrifice. A 
long time after, when the deota Kot Ishwar held his mela at Chhachhori, 
Dithu hearing the notes of the harn&l and narsinga came out of his 
cave and joined in the fair. Both the deotas made friends, and Kot 
Ishwar invited Dithu to his temple at Koti. When Kot Ishwar and 
Bhura deota entered the temple two goats were, as usual, offered for 
sacrifice, but Kot Ishwar declined to accept them saying that he had 
with him a third deota as his guest, and that a third goat should bo 
offered for him. So the people brought- a third goat, but Dithu refused 
to accept it saying that he preferred human flesh, and that a virgin girl 

*Of whom three are found in Kumharsain, two in Sh&ngri, oue in Kotgarh and one 
in Kulu, thus(I) Dithu at Dholaser, (2) Marechh of Malendu at Maiondi, (B) at Bareog 
in Kuoihamin, (4») at'Shawan in Shangri, (5) at Batiar in Shangri, (6) at Kirti in K<%arh 
and (7) at Baina in Kuia. 

9 In the year 1000 of Yudhisthir’a ora, or 4000 years ago. 

3 He is said to have come from the Baugar Dos, apparently meaning the Kurukshetra. 
He was called Iiao or Rai. 
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should he sacrificed. Kot Ishwar was displeased at this and ordered 
Dithu's arrest, and he was not released until he had sworn never to taste 
human flesh again. This pleased Kot Ishwar and he made Dithu his 
teazir. He was given a place called Dholaser, where his temple still exists. 
Kot Ishwar also assigned him his favourite Kotalu, the man-anna, 
as his hard dr, and to this family was given Bai, a village close to 
Dholaser. Dithu brought with him from Marni a mohru tree, whioh, 
with some Jcelo trees, still stands near his temple. Ran a Kirti Singh, 
founder of the Kumhdrsain State, affected this deota. 

Dithu comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar rides on his rath 
at a mela. A Balti mela is held every third year. 

The Marechh of Malondi is also called Malendu, or ‘ he of Malondi’. 

The people of Chebishi pargana , who are his devotees, say that 
the seven Marechh brothers came from the Mansarowar lake and fought 
with Bhambu Rao when he barred their way. After his overthrow 
they came to Ilatu, whence they scattered. Malendu went to Chhiehhar 
forest and after a time flew to the top of the Dertu hill above Chebishi 
pargana. A Kali or Kalka called Bhagwati, who lived on this peak, 
received him kindly, but after a while she desired him to acquire a 
territory where he could be worshipped, and recommended to him the 
Chebishi pargana, as it was subsecffiently named. So this deota Marechh 
left the Kilka and came to Lanki forest. Thence he descended to the 
Niila and reached Janjhat, a place where he found a brass bdoli with 
brass steps leading down to the water. But some say either that he 
did not reach the brass bdoli or that from the bdoli he went to Dheonofli 
and sat under a bes tree. The story goes that this Marechh being 
anxious to make himself known to the people transformed himself into 
a serpent, and sucked milk from the cows that grazed near by. A cow¬ 
girl saw him and informed a Deongli Brahman. When he came the 
serpent resumed his original form—an ashtdhdtu image—and sat. in his 
lap. The Brahman gave him dhup dip. At that time the mawannas 
of Bashera and Pharal were powerful, so the Brahman carried the imac»e 
to Bashera and the Bashera jnawanna in consultation with him of Pharal 
informed deota Kot Ishwar of the new arrival. Kot Ishwar treated 
Marechh kindly and gave him the present Chebishi pargana , but only on 
condition that he would not oppress the people, and that he should only 
be. allowed goats and rams, Jchddn but not bher, to eat. He was given 
a jdgir in four villages, as well as fields in several others. It was also 
agreed that Malendu should not go out for a ride on a rath unless Kot 
Ishwar gave him leave and his rath is never decorated until Kot Ishwar 
sends him a piece of masru cloth in token of his permission. Like Dithu 
ho only comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar does so. Malendu was 
further ordered to observe.the following teohdrs or festivals (at each of 
which Kot Ishwar sends him a goat), viz. the Bishu, Rehali, Dew&li, M4«h 
and Sharuno. Lastly, the god was asked to select a place for his tern pte, 
and he chose Malendi, and there it was built by the Bashera and Pharal 
mawannas. It is believed that this deota is absent from his temple on the 
Mdghi Shankr&nt for seven days, during which period the temple is closed 
and all work stopped till his return. The popular belief is that the 
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deota goes to fight with the rdkshasas and claints at Bhonda Bil, 
somewhere in Bashahr> and returns after bathing at Kidarnath. On 
his return the temple is re-opened and his gur or ilevia dances in a 
trance ( chirna ) and through him the deota relates all his strife with 
the rdkshasa . Strange to say, if the rdkshasas have won, it is believed 
that a bumper harvest will result ; but if the deotds win, there is danger 
of famine. Yet, though there he good harvest, if the rdkshasas win, 
there is a danger that pestilence may afflict men or cattle, and if the 
deotds win, though there may be famine, they will avert pestilence. 
A deota never speaks of himself but only of the other deotds who 
fought with him. If he says that a certain deota left his bell on the 
field, it is believed that his gur will soon die ; if he says a musical in¬ 
strument was left, that the deotd’s Turi (musician) will die ; or if a key 
was left, that the deotffs hhanddri or a kdrddr will die. If Kot 
Ishwar throw dust towards a rdkshasa and retire from the field, there 
maybe famine or some part of Kumhirsain will be encroached upon 
or given to another State. There is a pond at Bhonda Bil and a Brahman 
of Bashahr puts up two hedges—one on the side believed to be the deotds 3 
side and another on that believed to be the rdkshasas* side. If the hedge 
on the deotds• side falls down, they are believed to have suffered defeat, 
but if the rdkshasas 9 hedge falls, they are worsted, No one but Maon 
N&g of Suket plunges into the pond, and by the flash of his plunge the 
other deotds bathe in the water sprayed on its banks. If defeated, the 
deota says he is chut chipat {* impure 1 ) and then a Balti puja is held on 
an auspicious day. On the Shankranfc days Brahmans do pu/a, reciting 
mantras and offering dhup dtp . These mantras are not found in any 
Veda, but are eulogies of those concerned in the Maliabharata war. 
They are called karasnu 1 The bell is rung and dhup dip is given in a 
dhurna or karacTt . 

Certain Brahmans are believed to know Sabar-bidia or magic 9 
lore. Their books are written in a character something like Tankri, 
but the language is different and very quaint. Sabar-bidia is only 
known to a few Brahmans, and they do not readily disclose its 
secrets. 

Malendu lias no connection with any other deota save Kot Ishwar, 
and it is believed that at the time of pestilence or famine he comes out 
at night in the form oE a torch or light and tours through his domi« 
nione. The image of this deota is of asht-dhdt (eight metals), and is 
seated on a pujri or small four-sided bed, but it has no singhdsan . 
The deota has a jdgtr, and one of his kdrddrs , called mashdna 9 is appointed 
by the State. A mashdna is changed when necessary by the State. 
His gur is also called a ghanitta and his kdrddrs are commonly called 
viahtas . 

Malendu has two Mors, Jhatak and Lata, Jhatak is of an 
nch or superior, while Lata is of a nich or low caste. Jhatak 
lived at Urshu, a place also called Jhaila ; so he is also called Jhaila 

1 The Mahdbharata praises a song called ' Karasani \ 

a (1) Taatar; (2) Manfcej (3) Jadu, 
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afc Urshu. 1 


Some say that Kot Ishwar gave Jhatak as wazlr to Malendu. 
On one occasion Lata left Malendu and fled to Kot Ishwar, but on 
Malendu's complaint Kot Ishwar restored him to his master who 
took him back to Malendi. 

Banka is another hhot who lives at Shelag. Kolis generally wor¬ 
ship him, and he drives away ghosts etc. He was originally a devil in 
a forest, but was subdued by Malendu. 

The Marechh deota of Bhareog is the family god of the Sheon 
pargana people, and a small jdgtr is held by him of the State. 

Paoclii, a Brahman village, in pargana Chebishi, has a temple to 
Shawan Marechh. His image was brought from Shawan, a village 
in Sh£ngri, and set up here. 

Concerning Marechh of Kirti two traditions are current. One is 
that his image was brought by the villagers of Kirti from a place 
known as Marni, situated on the borders of the Kumharsain and Kanehti 
States, and that it was called Maricli after the name of that village. 
The other is that originally the worship of this deota consisted in 
burning the hair of the dead in ghi > whence he was called Maliehh or 
* dirty \ and that name has been corrupted into Mariohh • 

Thb Cult of Mul Padoi. 

but beside these families there are several independent deotds . Examples 
of these are Mul Padoi, who has temples at several villages in the States 
of Bhajji, Shangri and Kumharsain, He is one of the biggest deotdi in 
the Simla Hills, and appeared from a cave called Chunjar Malana near 
Muthiana 1500 years ago. About that time a prince named Dewa Singh 2 
had come from Sirmur, as he had quarrelled with his brothers, and accom^ 
panied by a few of his kdrddrs or officials took refuge in that cave. He 
also had with him his family god, now called Narolia. While he 
was dwelling in the cave, Padoi, who was also called Mul, used to play 
musical instruments and then cry ,out, chntnn, parim, c I shall fall, 1 
shall fall \ One day the prince replied that if the god wished to fall, he 
could do so, and lo ! the image oalled Mul fell down before him. Mul 

1 He became Malendu’s wastr soon after he came to Malendi and his dwelling ia a 
thanb, a long log of wood which stands before the temple. Tho toas(r*s function is 
to drive away evil spirits (bhut, pret and chvfel), if they possess anything or man. He 
also protects people under Malendu's orders from visitations of any chai cMdar, plague, 
famine etc. Lata was originally ft'Koli by caste who lived at Kalmu village. He died 
under the influence of some evil spirit and became a ghost. As he troubled the Rolfs of 
Kalmu and Shelag, they complained to the deota, who accompanied by Jhatak visited the 
place and caught Him. At first Lata would not come to terms, but deota Malendu promised 
him his protection, and that he should ho worshipped by the Kolis and a rot (loaf) be given 
him ou the four sJianJcrdnts (Bifthu, BOhali, Dewali and Magh), and that he should be 
presented regularly with dhup dtp after ho had himself received ft, and that KoKs should 
sacrifice owes (bhejri) to him. Lata accepted these terns and swore to trouble the people 
no more, but lie explained that he could not sit still, and so Malendu erected the w ooden 
log in front of his temple, and in it Latvia doubtless ever moving. 

a DeWa Singli was also the name of one of his descendants who held Koti State in 
Kandra. 
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wished him to accept a kingdom, but he said that he was a vagrant 
prince who had no country to rule over. Thereupon a Bari (mason) 
from Koti in Kandru pargana came and told the prince that he had 
led him to that cave, and he sought him to follow him to a State 
which had no chief. The prince replied that he could not accept its 
chief ship until the rest of its people came and acknowledged him as their 
Raja. So the mason returned to Kandru and brought back with him 
the leading men of that tract and they led the prince to ^ Koti. There 
he built a temple for the deota and a palace for himself. Tradition says that 
the palace had 18 gates and occupied more than 4 acres of land. ^ Its re¬ 
mains are still to be seen near the temple. Some say that the Rija placed 
the deota Narolia along with Mul Padoi in the temple, which stood in the 
middle of the palace. The deota Narolia never comes out in public except 
to appear before the Rana of Kum bar sain, if he visits him, or before the 
descendants of the mason who led the prince to that country. I'be deota 
never comes out beyond the Koti baea (dwelling-house) to accept his dues 
(kJiaren), which consist of a small quantity of grain. A. few generations 
later it befell that a Thakur of Koti 1 had four sons who quarrelled nbout 
the partition of the State. One son established himself first in Kulu 
and then at Kangal (now in Shangri) : the second went to Tharu in 
Bhajji State: and the third settled at Malag, now in Bhajji, while 
the Tikka or eldest, as was his right, lived at Koti. 

It is said that Raja M&n Singh of Kulu took Kangal fort and 
also overran Koti, but others say that Kumk&rsain took it. Koti 
appears, however, to have been reconstituted as a State soon after the 
disruption of Iiajana, and the latter State is only remembered in 
connection with Mul deota's story and the songs (bare) sung in his 
honour in Bhajji. 

On the other hand, dome people say that in the Chunjar Malana 
cave four images fell, while others think that there are four Muis in 
as many temples. Their names are Mul, Shir, Sadrel and Thathlu 
and their temples are at Koti, Padoi and Kangal in the Simla Hills and 
at Sarah in Suket. But doubtless the devotees of Mul deota multiplied 
the Mul, carrying his images with them and building temples to him 
wherever they went. Wherever there is a temple to Mul he is now 
generally called Padoi. Hie principal temple is at Padoa in Bhajji, on 
the east bank of the Sutlej', but Koti is his Jetku-Stk&u or Senior .Place. 
Shanglu and liirku are his bhox * or ministers. 

Rirku was a deota at Padoa who in the spirit came flying to Mul at 
Koti. He ate a loaf given him by Mul and accepted him as his 
master. He now drives away bhut-pret when commanded by Mul. 
The same tale is told of Shanglu. ' 

Thathlu deota is the wazir to the Mul of Koti, and when a rupee is 
presented to him 4 annas are given to Thathlu. ThathhPs temple 
is at Tkatka in Kumkarsain and in it his image is kept, but people 

1 The parent Sjtato appeals to have been known as Rajana. Its capital was at Ko$i, 
and it split up into four States,— Ko£i, Kangal, Tb&ru and Malag. The taminddrs of 
Tliathlim village claim to be descendants from the Sirinur prince, though they have now 
sunk to Kanot status. Tho Mltins of Gketi and Kario$ in pargana Chobishi are 
elescendtfuts of the ex- Th&kur of Kangal. 



believe that Thathlu is always with Mul, his elder spirit, and only 
comes back to his own temple when invoked or to take dlv&p dip. 
Thathlu calls Mill his dddu (elder). Mul goes to Suni every year at the 
Dasahra, and his spirit also goes to Shuli to bathe. Padoa and Dbarogra 
in Bhajji have large temples to Mul, and there is a big temple at Parol 
in Skangri also. Mul Padoi is very useful if his help is asked in hunt- 
ing and shooting. 

There are also two temples to Padoi in Chebishi parqana at Shaila 
and Gheti. 

When the Tliakur of Kangal fled or died his fort was burned 
by the Rija of Kulu, and his descendants came to Kumhdrsain- This 
happened in the time of Ran& Ram Singh, who gave them Gheti 
village'-ill jdgir. The Koli fort was taken by them and they held it 
for about '20 generations. They had brought with them to Gheti 
silver and copper images of Mul, and these are kept in the Gheti 
temple ,to this day. Other descendants of the Thdkur settled in village 
Kariot. The Gheti people too were carrying their family god to 
Kariot, but on the road they came to Shaila. Ndg deota used to be 
the god of the Shaila people, but a leper in that village laid himself on 
the path and begged Padoi to cure him. Padoi said that if he cured him, 
he must disown the N &g deota who was living in the village. The 
leper promised to do so and was cured. The people thus convinced 
of Padoi's superiority over the NSg sent the latter off to Dhali village 
where the people still worship him, but his temple at Shaila was taken 
over by Padoi and he lives there to this day. 

Only a couple of- years ago a devotee of Padoi went to Theog 
and there built him a temple. It is said that with the prince from 
Siimur came a Brahman, a Kanet named Gosaon and* a Tun (musician) 
whose descendants me to be found in Kumharsain, Bhajji and 
SMngri, 

Some minor cults op the Simla Hills. 

The cull of the deota Magneshtoar Mauni of Manna. 

At a village called Jalandhar m Ivulu lived a Brahman whose wife 
gave birth to a girl when she was 12 years old. She, though a virgin, gave 
birth to twin* serpents, but kept it secret and concealed her serpent sons 
in an earthen pot, and fed them on milk. One day when she went out 
for a stroll she asked her mother not to touch her dolls which were in the 
house, hut unfortunately her mother desiring to see her child's beloved 
dolls uncovered the pot and to her dismay the two serpents raised 
their hoods. Thinking the girl must be a • witch she threw burning 
ashes on them and killed one of them, but the other escaped to a gkara 
or pot full of milk and though burnt turned iuto an image. Mean while 
the virgin mother returned and finding her loving sons so cruelly done 
by, she cut her throat and died on the spot. Her father came in to 
churn the milk and in doing so broke the ghajra in which, to his surprise, 
he found the image wkioh the living serpent had bbcome. Distressed 
at hie daughter's suicide he left his home taking the image, found in 
the milk, m his turban and roamed from land to land. At last he 

1 Another, version saya three. 
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reached SirmuT whose R&j& had no eon. He treated the Brahman 
kindly and on his asking the Rija to give him his first-born son, i£^ by 
the power of his image he had children, 1 he accepted the condition, 
and by the grace of the image was blessed with two sons, the elder of whom 
was made over to the Brahman together with a jctgtr which consisted 
of the parganae of R&jina, Mathifoa, Shilli, Sheo] and Chadara now 
in Ph%u tahsil in Keonthal. It was called Rajana and its old 
TVtkurs have & history of their own. The family ruled for several 
generations. Hither the Brahman brought the XUjJPe elder son and 
settled him at Raj^na village, commonly called Mul JiajSna, in Shilli 
pargana . The Brahman settled at M&nun, a village to the north-west of 
Rajana where another deota was oppressing the people, until the Brahman 
revealed his miraculous image and people began to worship Magneshwar 
as a greater deota . He killed the oppressor and the people burned all 
his property, certain M&wis who resisted being cruelly put to death 
by the devotees of the new deota . Deori DMr village was set on fire 
and the people burnt alive in it. Later on when the Gitfru family of the 
Kumh&reain. chiefs had established themselves in the country the deota 
helped the Th&kur of KumMrsain to gain a victory over the Sirmuv 
R&j6. The Kumh6rsain State gave a jagtr now worth Rs. 166 to 
the Magnesbwar deota of MAnun. He has a large temple and the chief 
among his Jcdrddn is the bhanddrt who keeps the jdgir accounts. 
Sadd barai (alms) are given tosddhus 9 faqtrs and Brahmans. He is wor¬ 
shipped daily morning and evening by his pujdris. A mela is held 
annually at M&nun on the 17th or 18th Baisdkh and another at the 
Biwili by night. Every third year another mela called the Shil6ru 
Puja is held. A big puja mela is performed every 7th or 8th year 
and a still bigger one called Shint every 30 years. When a new 
R£n& ascends the gaddi the deota tours the country belonging to him. 
This is called rajaoli j&tra . The Nagarkotia or hum deota of Shar- 
malla was on friendly terms with this deota , but they quarrelled while 
dancing at Shamokhar as related above on page 481. 

The cult of the deota Melan or Chatter Mulch in Kofgarh. 

This deota is believed to be one of the most powerfuPgods in these 
hills. He is the family god of the Kot KHi and Kanehti chiefs and 
of the 'Thakur of Karangla. More than 3000 years ago when there were 
no R&j&s or R&n&s in the country (excepting perhaps Banasur in 
Bashahr) the people obeyed the deotds as spiritual lords of the land, 
while matvannas held parts of the country. Deota' KAna was supreme 
in Kotgarh and the Kanehti Shadhoch country. Ae he had only one eye 
he was called kdna . He delighted in human sacrifice and every month 
on the shcmkrdnt day a man or woman was sacrificed to him as a balu 
Each family supplied a victim in turn. Legend says that there 
was a woman who had five daughters, four of whom had. in turn been 

Another account says : The Brahman gave him three grains of rice and told him that 
by the deota a son should be born to him. The Bi;# .divided the rice among hip three 
and on his return after a vear the Brahman found that three sons had been born to 
them. Ho demanded the eldest from fheB6jd as his reward, and , brought the boy with 
him (so Matani, * 
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ured by K&na Deo and the turn of the fifth was fixed fov^ 
shankrdnt . A contemporary god called Kbachli N£g dwelt in a 

forest called Jarol near a pond in Kanehti below Sidhpur (on the 
Hindustan-Tibet road to Kotgarh). The mother went to him com¬ 
plaining that K&na deota had devoured hundreds of human beings and 
that her fopr daughters had already been eaten and the fate of the fifth 
was sealed. She implored the Nag to save her daughter and he having 
compassioii on her said that when K&na Deo's men came to take 
the girl for the bali she should look towards the N% and think 
of him. The woman returned home and when K&na Deo J s men came 
for the girl she did as she had been told. At that instant a black cloud 
appeared over the Jarol forest, and spread over Melan village and 
K&na Deo*s temple with lightning and thunder. There was heavy 
rain, the wind howled and a storm of iron hail destroyed both temple 
and village, but their remains are still to be seen on the spot. Large 
stones joined with iron nails are said to be found where the temple 
stood, and images of various shapes are,also found in the N&la. There 
now remained no other deota in this part of the country and people 
were wondering how they would live without the help of any god. 
They could hold no fair without a. god riding in his rath, so they 
took counsel together and decided that N&g deota of Khaehli should be 
the only god of the country, They chose his abode in the forest and 
begged him to accept them as his subjects, promising that they would 
carry him to Melan and build him a new temple : that on mela days he 
should ride in a rath , be carried from place to place and worshipped as he 
pleased. But as N£g deota was a pious spirit his ascetic habits 
forbade pomp and pageantry so be declined to be chosen god of the 
country, but said that he was a hermit who loved solitude, and that if 
the people were in earnest in wishing for a god they should seek one at 
Kharfin (a village in jpargana Baghi-MastgaTh, now in Bashahr) 
where three brother deotas had a single temple. He advised them to beg 
these deotas to agree to be their lords and promised that he would help 
them with his influence. 

The Khar&n deotas came in their raths for a mela at Dudbbali 
(in par gam Jao, now in Kumharsain') and the Shadboeh people pro¬ 
ceeded to obtain a deota as king over their country. "While the three 
Khar&n brothers were dancing in their raths they prayed in their 
hearts that whichever chose to be their god might turn his rath as 
lightly as a flower, while the other raths should become too heavy to 
move. They vowed that the one who accepted their offer should be 
treated like a king, that of silk should be his garments, of silver his 
musical instruments, that no sheep or sbe-goats should he given him 
hut only he-goats, and that his domain should spread far and wide from 
Bhaira near the Sutlej to Kupar above Jubbal. The custom is still that 
no sheep or she-goat is sacrificed before Cbatur Mukh deota and no 
cotton cloth is used. Their prayer was accepted by the second brother 
who was called Chatur Mukh (four-faced). The name of the eldest 
brother is Jeshar and of the youngest Iehar. When Chatur Mukh 
caused bis rath to be as light as a lotus flower, eighteen men volun. 
teered to carry it away from the mela and dancing boie it home on 
their shoulders. The Khaiin and Jao people finding that Chatur 
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Mukh was stolen from them by the Shadhoch people pursued them, 
shooting arrows and brandishing dangras. The brave eighteen 1 ' halted 
pn a plain behind Jao village where there was a fight, in which 
Kachli Nag mysteriously helped them and Chatur Mukh by his mira¬ 
culous power turned the pursuers' arrows against their own breasts and 
their dangras flew to their own heads until hundreds of headless trunks 
lay on the plain while not one of the Shadhochas was killed, The 
Shadhoch people then carried the rath in triumph first to Shathla village 
(in Kotgarb) choosing a place in the centre of the country so that the 
god might not be forcibly carried off by the Kharan and. Jao people. 
Thence the deota was taken to Sakundi village, in Kotgark, but the 
deota did not choose to live there either and bade the people to build 
him a temple at Melan nearly a furlong from the ruined temple of 
Kaua Deo towards Kotgarh. This was gladly done by the people and 
Chatur Mukh began to reside there. 

The people say that nearly 150 years ago Chatur Mukh went to 
Kiddr N&th on a j&tra (pilgrimage) and when returning home he 
visited Mahasu deota at Nol, a village in Kiran (once in Sirmur), as his 
guest. But one of Makasu's attendant deotck troubled Chatur Mukh 
in the temple at Nol and frightened his men so that they could not 
sleep all night. This displeased Chatur Mukh and he left the temple 
at daybreak much annoyed at his treatment. He ’had scarcely gone a 
few steps when he saw a man ploughing in a field and by a miracle 
made him tfirn towards the temple and ascend it with his plough and 
bullock/3. Malmsu deota asked Chatur Mukh why he manifested such 
a miracle and Chatur Mukh answered that it was a return for his last 
night's treatment ; that he, as a guest, had halted at the temple to 
sleep, but he and his force (Ioshkar) had not been able to close their eyes 
the whole night. Chatur Mukh threatened that by his power the man, 
plough and bullocks should slick for ever to the walls of the temple. 
Mahlsu was dismayed and fell on his knees to beg for pardon. Chatur 
Mukh demanded the surrender of Mahdsu's devil attendant and he 
was compelled to hand him over. This devil's name is Shirpdl. 1 He 
was brought as a captive by Chatur Mukh to Melan and after a time, 
when he had assured his master that he would behave well, he was 
forgiven and made Ckatdr Mukk'B wazir, as he still is, at! Melan. Skir- 
pdl ministers in the temple and all religious disputes are decided by him, 
e. g. if anyone is outcasted or any other case of chua arises, his decision 
is accepted aud men are re-admitted into caste as he decrees. Some 
other minor deotas are also subordinate to Chatur Mukh, the chief 
among them being :—(1) Benu, (2) Janeru, (3) Khoru, (4) Merelu 
and (5) Basara. 

These Deos are commonly called his h/tors (servants). The people 
cannot tell anything about their origin, but they are generally believed 
to be rdksham who oppressed the people in this country until Chatur 
Mukh subdued them and made them his servants. These b/ior Deos 
are his attendants and work as watchmen [chankulurs) at the temple 
gate. Benu is said to have come from Bepa in Kulu. He was at 

» Shir means stairs and pal means watch: hence shirpdl means a servant at the gate, 
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it a devil. When it is believed that a ghost has appeared in any house 
or taken possession of anything or any one Deo Benu turns him out. 
Janevu came from Paljara in Bashahr. Fie too is said to have been, a 
devil but Cliatur Mukh reformed him. His function is to protect 
women in pregnancy and child-birth, also cows etc. For this service 
he is given a loaf after a birth. Khoru appeared from Khoru Kiar in 
Kumh&rsaim. He too was originally a devil and when R&jd Mahi 
Prakdsh of Sirmur held his court at Khoru and all the hill chiefs 
attended it this devil oppressed the people, until Chatur Mukh made 
him captive and appointed him his chau, kid ir at Melan temple. Merelu 
came out of a marghat (crematorium). He too is looked upon as a 
jamdut or rdkshasa. He had frightened the people at Sainja in 
Kotgarh, but was captured and made a chauMdar at Melan. Basara 
Deo is said to have come from Bashahr State, and some say that he was a 
subordinate Deo of Basaru deota at Gaoro and troubled his master, so 
Basara handed him over to Chatur Mukh, but others say that 
Powari, wazir of Bashahr, invoked Chatur Mulch's aid as he 
was , distressed by the devil Basara, and Shirpal, Chatur Mukh's 
wazir, shut Basara up in a tohiid Thus shut up he was carried 
to Melan and there released and appointed a chauMdar. This Deo 
helps Benu Deo in turning out ghosts {bhut, pret, or chu,rel). To 
Basaru Deo were given Mangshu and Shawat villages where only 
Kohs worship him. The people of Kirti village in Kotgarh worship 
Marechh Deota. Less than 1.00 years ago Deota Chatur Mukh came 
to dance in a kirtijnbar and Marechh deota opposed him, but Chatur 
Mukh prevailed and was about to. kill him when Tiru, a Brahman of 
Kirti village, cut off his own arm and sprinkled the blood upon Chatur 
Mulch who retired to avoid the sin of hrahn-hatia (murder of a Brah¬ 
man). Chatur Mukh feeling himself polluted by a Brahman's blood 
gave Marechh deota the villages of Bhanana, Kirti and Shawat and 
then went to bathe at Kid&r Nath to get purified. Every 12th year 
Chatur Mukh tours in his dominions and every descendant of the 18 
men who brought him from Dudhbali accompanies him. They are 
called the 9 Kuin and 9 Kashi. Kuin means originally people of res¬ 
pectable families and Kashi means ‘ those who swore ’ as the 9 Kuin 
had taken with them 9 men who swore to help them to carry Chatur 
Mukh from Dudhbali. When the deota returns from his tour these 
ib ramiiies are each given a pagri as a vidaigi or parting gift and all 
the people respect them. An annual mela is held at Dudhbali to which 
Chatur Mukh goes to meet his two Khar&n brothers. A big Diwali 
mela is a so held at Melan every 3rd year. Every year Chatur Mukh 
goes to the Dliadu mela .in- Kotgarh, and he goes to tour in the Sha- 
dhocli pargana of Kanehti m Sawan. The old pnjdris of Kana deota 
were killed by lightning or drowned with him and when Chatur Mukh 
settled at Melan, the Kharan pujdris also settled there and thev wor- 
ship him dmly, mprnmg and evening. His favourite J'dtra is to Kid&r 
JJath and this he performs every 50 or 60 years. He does not approve 
ot the bhmla sacrifice, though every 12th year his brothers in Kkar&n 
iiold one, at which a man is sent down a long rope off which he some- 

1 This utensil is still kept at Melau. 
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times falls and is killed. Chatur Mukh however goes to see the bhiMtr- 
at Kharan though ho does not allow one at Melan. There is a Balti 
fair at Melan every 3rd year. The deota's image is of brass and silver. 
When he returns from Kidar Nath a didpan jag maid is held. People 
believe that Chatur Mukh is away from his temple in Magh every 
year for 15 days, and that he goes to bathe at Kidar Nath with his 
attendants They say that the spirits fly to Kidar Nath and all work 
is stopped in those days. His bhanddr (store-house) is also closed and 
his dewa or gut (through whom he speaks) does not appear in public or 
perform hingdrna. The people believe that Chatur Mukh returns on 
the 15th of Magh and then his temple is opened amid rejoicings. Some 
say that there is a place in Bashahr called Bhandi Bil where the hill 
rdMasas and devils assemble every year early in M£gh, and Chatur 
Mukh with other hill deal as goes to fight with them and returns after 
15 days. People also say that Chatur Mukh has 18 treasures hidden 
in caves in forests, but only three of them are known. The treasures 
were removed from the temple when the Gnrkhas invaded the country. 
One contains utensils, another musical instruments and the third gold 
and silver images. The remaining 15 are said to be in caves under¬ 
ground. One was once robbed of some images. The deota holds a 
large jdgir from the Bashahr, Kumhdrsain, Ko| Khdi and Kanehti 
chiefs,' as well as one from Government worth Rs 80. Kumhdrsain 
has given him a jdgir of Rs. 11 and Kanehti one of Rs. 22. The three 
Kharan brothers once held certain parg anas in jdgir, pargana Raik 
belonging to Jeshar, pargana Jao to Chatur Mukh, and pargana Samat 
to Isliwar, but they have been resumed. Nearly 150 years ago Melan 
temple was accidentally burnt down and when a Sirmur Rdni of Ba¬ 
shahr, who was touring in her jdgir, came to Melan the deota asked her 
to build him a new temple. She besought him to vouohsafe her a 
miracle, and it is said that his rath moved itself to her tent without 
human aid, so she then bniit the present temple at Melan, some 30 
years before the Gurkha invasion. The devotees of other deot&s jest at 
Chatur MuMPs powers. Till some 7 generations ago the Ranas of Kot 
Kim lived there and then transferred their residence to Kotgarh. When 
at Kotgarh the Tika of one of the Ranas fell seriously ill and the people 
prayed Chatur Mulch to restore him. Chatur Mnkh declared he would 
do so but, even as the gut was saying that the Tika would soon recover 
news^of his death was received. Thereupon one Jhingri killed the gar 
with, his dangra, but the Rdnti was displeased with him and the 
family of the murderer is still refused admission to the palace. Some 
siy that the blow of the dangra was not fatal and that the gw 
was carried by a Koli of Batari to Kanehti where he recovered. 
Chatur Mnkh has given the Kanehti men the privilege of carrying him 
in front when riding in his rath while the Kotgarh men hold it behind. 
Another mark of honour is that when Chatur Mukh sits his face is 
always kept towards Kanehti. He is placed in the same position at his 
temple. Chatur Mukh does not like ghosts to enter his dominion and 
when any complaint is made of such an entry he himself with his 

1 Hi» dUief kdrddrs ar© the gur, bhdntfdri, khat&nchi and ddrogha of accounts : 
four of tliom bong fro,n Kotgarh and fcwo from Kauchti. All buainosu is transited by 
a panchdyat' 
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visits the place and captures the ghost. If the ghost enters any 
articles such as an utensil etc. it is confiscated and brought to his 
temple. Chatur Mukh is a disoiple of Khachli Nig who has the dig¬ 
nity of being his guru or spiritual master. Deota Kepu at Kepu 
in Kotgarh is Mah&deo and Chatur Mukh considers him as his second 
guru. Oum deota at Pamlai in Kotgarh, a derivative of Dum of 
Gathin in Keonthdl, is Considered subordinate to Chatur Mukh and 
has a separate temple at a distance. Marechh deota of Kirti and 
Mahiideo of Kepu can accept a cloth spread over the dead, but Chatur 
Mukh and Dum cannot do so. What became of Kana deota after the 
deluge at Melan cannot be ascertained, but a story believed by some 
is that he took shelter in a small cistern in Sawfiri Kb.ad. A woman 
long after the deluge tried to measure the depth of the cistern with a 
stick and Kina Deo’s image stuck to it, so she carried it to her house 
and when his presence was known Chatur Mukh shut him up in a 
house at Batari village. Some say that the woman kept the ima^e of 
Kana in a box and when she opened she was surprised by snakes and 
wasps that came out of it. The box is buried for ever. 

According to another account there are two traditions as to 
this name. According to one, Chatur Mukh means four or five mouths 
the original idol having had, according to this story, four faces; this 
idol is kept m the temple treasury, and nobody is allowed to see it a 
one-faced image which can be seen and worshipped by the people beinar 

tem Pl e ins *ead. T \ e other tradition is that the deota 
m called Chhatar Mukh as being the mouth of the Rai& of Kot Kh&i 
(chhatar meaning Mji, i.e. one who has a Mater (umbrella) over his 

tul / f • the i na , me 7, oul J sl £ mf y that whatever is ordered by 
this deota is regarded as the R&j&’s own command. y 

The cult of Jit Ddnon ( Mahlog State). 

Jit R^m, a Kanet of Sherla village, was as a ohild carried off bv 

hill s bl0 WhlT? t0 D v' a 1 r‘ ,yi “ 8 ' Vil,age whioh ia ^rounded by 
tolls. When he grew bigger he was employed in grazing cattle and 

was so simple that ho believed his own village to be the whole world. 

hlsfonnw^fV 8 ° a t t6 W611 i fcl ?.‘ rataon village while grazing, and on 
s following them he saw, to his great surprise, a new world On bln 
return he told hi. brother’s wife and she 2Lf&XlS ' You I 
merely a grazier of Dun, and so foolish as not tJ know yet that fch^ 
S he M ^ ln T lf dt f oth T e + t 7° villages you have seen. 7 On headug 
butter milk etc i ataou » tellmg her that she would have no 

* 7? h B v ssst 

“ d il “ « my one whodoes 

»ot make th B eSeiiog will get little milk from 11, JSL 

The cult of Deo Ghurka (Mahlog State). 

Ghurka, who fought bravely in the MahSbh&rafca war, was the 

KKK 
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son of Bbim (one of the Panel os) by a Rakhsham, named Hariinbha, 
On his death a temple was built to him in Gharshi, a village on the 
Ghurba DUr (hill). Another erftar opposite Ghurka d/tdr is called 
Harimbha, after the name of Ghurka's mother and a village of the 
same name. 

Baindra of Demi. " 

A man named Baindra came to this place from N&han in Sirmun 
and at first he dwelt at a place in the Kalala Forest, called Chortha- 
One day a woman of the Rerh tribe while grazing her cattle passed by 
the spot where Baindra was sleeping and awakened him by striking him 
with a stick. Baindra woke in a rage and cursed her, saying.: * Be 
a deoddr tree ; : whereupon she was at once transformed into a 
deoddr, and this tree, which stands near the temple of Baindra at 
Ckortha, is still worshipped. After Baindra’s death he was worshipped 
as a deota and temples built to him at Chortha and Devri. 

Chambi of Bareon. 

A man (whose name is not known) was born at a place called 
Chambi in the Balsan State. He displayed miracles, and in the last ' 
stage of his life moved from Chambi-to Bareon. After his death an 
image of him was made, and it has been worshipped ever since. A 
temple was also constructed at Chambi, his birth-place. 

Nandhrdri of Pvij&rli. 

The present site of Nandhrari village was in old times a piece of 
waste land, called Nandhrari, where a fish lived in a fountain. This . 
fish vomited up an image of a goddess, which was named NandhrM 
after the place, and was brought to Pujarli where a, temple was built 
for it. Another temple was erected at the fountain in Nandhrari. 

The deota Baneshwar of Pujdrli. 

Pujarli is a village in the Ubdesh pargana of Kumhdrsain and its 
deota is said to be very ancient. Some say that in the early times of 
the mavoannas three mdwis lived to the south of Bagli, at Kero, Galileo 
and Nali. The Kero mdwi’s fort lay in the modern Kanehti and the 
Galileo mdwis’ in Kot Kli&i, while the Nali mdwis had theirs at Mali 
now in KumhSrsain, below H&thu and close to Bagli 1 The mdwis of 
Gahleo brought this deota from Bala Hat in Garhw&l and built him a 
temple at Chela, a village in Kot Kh&i, as he was the family cUofa of all 
three mdwis. 9 But they were nearly all killed by Sirmur and their houses 
burnt, so the surviving Gahleo mdwis concealed the deota in a cave in 
the cliffs above Chela. Thence his voice would be heard, with the sound 

1 The mite is were so wealthy that one used to spread his barley to dry on a carpot, 
another could cover a carpet with coin, and the third had a gold chain hung from his 
house to the temple. Two of the mdwis appear to have been named Nalo and Gahlo. 

* His family was called Molta, but only one house of it survives, The present brah¬ 
mans of Pnjdril bail from Tikargayh in Baehahr. The pujdras of Pujdrli appear to bo 
crlled Kaclcri (by got or family) aid they founded Kaeheri, a village near Kmnharsain, 
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of bolls and the scent of dMp, so a Brahman of Pnj&rli went to tbe cave 
and brought the deota to a temple at Pujarli. He is regarded as their 
family deota by the people of Pujarli, Nagan, Karali and Banal. ^ As 
lie is d&dh&dhdri goats are not sacrificed to him. When the spirit of 
the deota enters \ch%rna) hie gua the deota says through him :—•NAlto a, 
Gahlwa ! na dp cbhare, na an eJihara, ‘ Nahlo, Gihlo I You spared 
neither yourselves nor me *f—because the mdwis had involved him in 
their own ruin; 

The following are the principal deotas of the Koti State. It will 
be noticed that though all are described as Deo, yet they are of very 
diverse origins :— 

(1) Klainu Deo .—The name Klatnd is from ( Kulu-fa4nu 1 
meaning ‘ brought from Kulu/ In Kulu the god is called Jamnd 
from the Sanskrit Jamadagni. Apparently the deity was a saint 
called Dudddhari, Sanskr., DiuUhh&ri, f vegetarian/ Being a saint 
he never accepts animal sacrifice. His temple is near Ki&r on a ridge 
called Deodh&r. 

(i) Sip Deo (probably from Shiva) came with the ancestors of 
the present R4n& of Koti from Stdhapnr in Kangra. His temple 
is on a small ridge near Mill Koti. He is worshipped by the people 
of Shuhawli and Dliartbi parganas in Koti, but they believe that he 
is Nrisingha Yishnu or N&rsingh, 

(8) Shar&li Deo is also called the Deo Junga because he was 
brought from Junga. He too is DudbidhcLri. His temple in the Shar6l 
village in Koti territory. 

(i) Gambhir Deo , the legend of whose origin goes thus :—Dhir 
Cliand and Gambhir Chand were two sons of Th£kar Jajh4r Chand 
of Koti, the former by his Kumharsain and the latter by his Kotgarh 
Rani. They were born on one day, the former in the morning and the 
latter in the evening. Though by different mothers, they were very fond 
of each other, Gambhir Cliand was anxious to get Chanari village just 
opposite Koti, as his jdgir, but as it was already held by Brahmans in 
return for service as State cooks and gate-keepers his wish could not 
be gratified. In his disappointment Gambhir Chand resolved to 
commit suicide, and so he rode his pony to a place about a furlong 
from the palace and there holding up his pigtail with hie left hand, 
and taking a sharp sword in his right, he cut off his head with one 
blow. His head fell to the ground and rolled down the slope about 
60 yards from the body. It is said that the suicide's spirit began to 
vex hia elder brother Dhir Chand, find was only propitiated by the 
erection of a large temple at Chanari to which local Brahmans were 
appointed pujdris and diwdns. Two small temples were also built, 
one at the spot where the body fell, the other where the head fell, 
and every year during the Dasehra a sheep is sacrificed at each 

(5) bh&ndi Deo, whose legend is thus described : - Dh&ndi and 
G&ndhi were two brothers, Kanets by caste, living in Pagog. a village 
in Koti. Ddndhi devoted much time to the worship of Klainu, so much 
so that he used to bring milk every day from Pagog to Deodh&r, a 
distance of about 6 miles. Klainu Deo was so pleased with, him that 
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he accepted him as a deity on his death. So Dh£ndi became a deity, and 
his temples are at Pagog and Kamhdli in Koti. The potters of these 
villages became his pujarts and divd?is 9 and are now looked upon 
as respected Kanets. 

(6) Bhdt Deo.— The legend goes thus :—There was a Brahman 
living with his wife in Badaih village in Koti State. He earnestly 
besought a boon from villagers, but was refused. Thereupon both he 
and his wife committed suicide and, as ghosts, began to terrify the 
villagers who at last accepted the man as a deity. Thus Bhat, mean¬ 
ing a Brahman, has become the deity of Badaih village. 

(7) Korgan Deo .—The temple of this deity is at Chhabalri village in 
Koti State. The history is as follows :—There was a Rajput in Sirmur 
State, who fell in love with a woman. The zaminMrs forbade him 
to visit her, but he paid no heed. At last he was killed together with 
his groom, a man called Mashadi, and his spirit began to trouble the 
villagers. He was only propitiated when the villagers took him as 
their deity. It so happened that the Tika of Koti went on a trip to 
Sirmur, and the deity was much pleased with him, and told him that 
he would accompany him to Koti. Thus he was brought to Koti and 
a temple was erected for him in the Chhabalri village. 

(8) Nndl Deo. —This deity was brought by Kogi pargana people 
who are immigrants from Suket State. His temple is at Kogi village 
under N&ldera, and there is also a small temple at Naldera, which 
means * the temple of Nnal \ It is said that this deity is not on 
good terms with Sip deity, so it never goes anywhere beyond the Kogi 
pargana. 

(9) Phanu Deo is a deity of the Keonthal State, and was brought 
with them by the people of Chhabrog pargana 9 originally natives of 
Keonthal. Hik temple is at Chhabrog village in Koti State as well as 
in Keonthal. 

(10) Shydni Deo .—His temple is at Kydli village in Kaldlthi par* 
gana of Ko^i State. He is supposed to be a cook residing with all of the 

aforesaid nine deities. 1 2 

% 

Bdghal State boasts three Deos, two of whom are Shiva, while a 
third is the spirit of a soilless man. They are :— 

(1) Bdta Deo , who has a temple on the Bari dJidr 9 a ridge run¬ 
ning in a north-westerly direction from Bahddurpur f orb in Bildspur to the 
junction of the (t *mbhar and Jol streams. The temple is on the high¬ 
est point of the ridge, 5,789 deet above the sea level. "A fair is held on 
the 1st Asdrh. The god is properly Shiva, but as is usual he is generally 
called by the name of his place of worship. 

(2) Har Sang Deo , whose homo is at the highest point of the Har 
Sang dlidfy which runs northwards to the Sutlej on the boundary of 
Baghal and Bhajji States. This god’s fair takes place on the 1st Sfiwan. 
He too is Shiva. 



* Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Kofi, pp, 8-9. 
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(3) Madlor Deo.—lWa temple is at the village of Mangu, -where 
a fair is held on 1st BaMkh. This deity was originally a sonless man, 
a class of person whose spirit the hillman often considers it advis¬ 
able to ■ conciliate by worship after death. Such a spirit sometimes, 
as in the present case, rises to the position of a god in course of time. 1 

In the Lower Simla Hills Deo Sur is a great er than Narsingh 
Bir—there the women's god as he is in Kingra. Indeed Narsingh Bir 
is said to be his servant. He is universally accepted as the deity of 
the women of the lower bills. A large fair is held in his honour in the 
month of Jeth at Sairai in Patiala on the Simla-Subdthu road, to which 
women gather from far and wide. The ritual performed consists of the 
women sitting in rows while a drum is beaten. During the drumming 
they sway their heads about from side to side, and when it stops they 
sit still. This is evidently a representation of the tremors caused by 
the entering in of the spirit of the god, such as takes place at the 
laithak of Nfivsingh (see Kdngra Gazetteer). A similar fair on a larger 
scale,which lasts eight or nine days, is held at Joharji, also in Patidla, 
in November. It is supposed that any woman who has become a devotee 
of Sur and fails to attend one of these fairs will be visited with 
misfortune. Like Dewat Siddh, Sur is worshipped on the first Sunday 
of the month 2 

Another Bijn, not to be confounded with Biju or Bijat, the lightn¬ 
ing god, is a deota in Kuti&r and its neighbourhood. A j&i P&t, a R&ja of 
Kotguru, had a eon named Bij&i P&t who showed preternatural wisdom 
in infancy and power to interpret oracles. He succeeded to his father's 
kingdom but turned faqir, and one day reached Deothal on the 
Uambhar river, 4 miles from Sub&fchu. There he vanquished Shri Gul 
and took possession of his temple. Several smaller temples in his honour 
have been built of atones from Deothal at various villages. 3 

An instance of dectas migrating is furnished by the following 
legend:—The Raja 24th in descent from Rim Pal of Kothi&r in 
Kdngra had five sous and a daughter. His eldest son succeeded him 
then, but. the other four and his daughter crossed the Sutlej into Mai 
Bhajji in the Nanti valley below Mabd.su. Chiru and Chand founded 
the "dynasties of Bhajji and Koti, but the third son, Shogu, became 
a deota at Fagu, 4 while the daughter became the goddess, of Dharch in 
Keonthal. 

But besides these local godlings, there are certain deities of the first 
rank which merit a fuller description than it has been found possible to 
obtain. These are the Lesser K&li and the Younger Lonkra. 

The difference between the Bari and the Chhoti Kill is this that 
the former has 10 hands and the latter only 4. 

The Bari Kill haunts the hills. She is worshipped with sacrifices 
of goats, flowers, fruit, wheaten bread, and lamps. 

1 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Baghal, p, 6. 

a lb , Bildspur, p, 10, and Baghit, p. 7. 

* Kutbdr, p. 5; Bhsgh&t, p. 7. 

4 Tho fourth, Bhoga, married a Kancfc girl and begat the Fagidna Kanets, «$,. 
Ko$i, JL 6, 
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Y&ma, the god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is pro¬ 
pitiated by making an image of gold according to One’s means. This is 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman. 

Besides the gods, spirits of various kinds are believed in and pro¬ 
pitiated. 

Such are the hhih or ghosts, parts, especially the jal-parts, or 
water-sprites, also called jal-md!ris, the chhidras and banshira. 

The blml is the ghost of the cremating ground. 

tret is the terra applied to the ghost for one year after the 
death of the deceased : risket 1 is its name from the end of that year to 
the fourth. 

Jal-parts are conceived of as female forms, some benevolent, 
others malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required. 

The cJihidra is conceived of as a terrifying spirit which must 'be 
propitiated by incense of mustard seed. 

The bansbira haunts old buildings, valleys and peaks. It is pro¬ 
pitiated by sacrifices of goats, or, in some places, by offerings of dust 
or gravel. 

In lieu of sacrifice a ptija, called Itunjhain, is offered to Kali and to 
parts or mdtris. A tract of hill or forest is set apart as the place of their 
worship, and even if the rest of the*forest is cut down the part conse¬ 
crated to the goddess or spirit is preserved for her worship, none of the 
trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even leaves removed. 

Bags are the demons specially associated with fields. If the crop 
yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is believed that the 
difference has been taken by the ddg. 

Budadbdri or mdnasbdri haunts burning ghdts , and is averted by 
wearing a silver picture round one’s neck. If possessed by the former 
one should abstain from meat. 

Gbatidlu or Gaterir is a demon known in Dlt&tni. He is said to 
possess people, and is propitiated by the sacrifice of a lcbddhu (ram). 
Ho is embodied in a stone which is kept in the house and worshipped to 
protect the cattle from harm. He is said to have come from Bhajji 
State. 

New a is a spirit also, closely resembling the Pap. When a man 
dies sonless and his brethren inherit they are frequently haunted by his 
ghost and so a Brahman must be consulted. He directs an image of 
silver, copper or stone to be made and worshipped after the amdvas. 
Then one of the heirs hangs the image, if of metal, round his neck, 
and, if of 6tone, places it in a water-trough. 2 This image is called 
new a oeh, dia or in Kanaar gitrohdch. In some places a plot of land 

1 Pr, riiii, a sage. 

Like brooks and springs, b dob fa or cisterns are supposed to be haunted by jal-parfa 
(water-sprites) and m&triat Simla District Gazetteer, p. 42. The object probably is to confer 
fertility on the newa in the next life. 
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A hut is also 


called sog is set apart in its name and never cultivated, 
erected on the land and on it a wooden image placed and worshipped at 
each amavds* Sometimes a netva, like a pdp, attains to the position of 
a deota in course of time. 1 

Pap in the Simla Hills is the ghost when body has not been 
accorded due funeral rites. In order to prevent its haunting the 
family home and tormenting its survivors a shrine of four low walls 
and a small roof is built in the midst of a field and dedicated to it. 
This shrine is called dareoti and flowers are often offered at it by the 
family which believes that the spirit has been safely lodged in it. 3 
Otherwise the pap will cause disease, barrenness or other calamities, 
and a Brahinan must be called in to divine the cause. In the Pandra 
Sau tract of Bashahr this belief is common, and the shrine is styled the 
pap Id clauiit T d.* 

The principal Hindu festivals of Northern India are observed in 
the Simla Hills, with the usual rites. Chet is the first month of the 
year and Tuns go from village to village to entertain the people with 
songs and music throughout the month. Chet 1st is New Yearns day. 

The nine days from the 1st of the bright half of Asauj are called 
the navaratras, or 9 nights on which a fast is kept and the goddess 
worshipped. Batri^ivom Sanskrit vrata, = a fast. In the upper hills 
they call the fast or the 9 days of it kar&li also. 

Safa in Kulu is the 1st of any month (Diack, Kuluhi Dialect , p. 
87). In the Simla Hills, Sdef $dji is thi 1st of Asauj, %dji being the 
actual passage of the sun from one zodiacal sign to another ; r f ika R&m 
Joshi in J. A. S B,, 1911, p. 228. In Kulu the 1st of Chet is called 
lingti. 

The Ch&r or spring festival in Chamba celebrates the defeat of 
winter. The latter, personified as an evil demon (hilinza) by a man 
wearing a mask, is pelted by the villagers with snowballs until he 
drops his mask and takes to flight, after which he joins in the dance 
with the gdmt and mezmi or masks which represent a man and a woman, 
respectively, at Trilokndth, 4 

Narathe , navardtri , arc also defined to be the 9 days of Chet 
and Asauj in which Devi is worshipped. 

These and other festivals some of which are peculiar to the Hills 
are given below in chronological order ; — 


Lingti* 6 
Narathe. 

Chitr&ln 

Naumi. 

Salhor. 

1 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bashahr, p. 33. 

8 Simla District Ganetteer, p. 42. 

9 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Basliahr, p, 83. 
* Chamba Qaietteer, p. 45. 

6 J. A. S, B., 19, pp. 183,217, 218 and 226, 


Mrig Satii. 

Ledar. 

DasiSni, 

GIL 

Rakharpunia. 
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Ch&u 

Sgob. 

Parthivapuja, 
N&g Ashtmi 
Janm Ashtmi. 
Badranjo. 
Dagiali. 
M&lpunya, 
Saer Suji, 


Parrewi. 

BWiduj. 


Deothan, 
Pandr u. 
Magar, 


Karma chauth. 


Khrain. 

Bhartu. 


Tarain Saja. 


The Chitr&li in Knlu are the nights in Chet when the women 
assemble and dance on the village green. The men look on but take 
no part in the dancing. The women dance to their own singing, each 
song or air having a dance peculiar to itself. The song of Kunjke is 
sung by the women when formed in two lines, facing each other, one 
representing the lover, the other his mistress. As one line advances the 
other retreats and the sitting and rising alluded to in the song are acted 
by the singers. 1 Each woman in the line crosses her arms behind her 
back and then clasps the hands ot the woman next to her. 

Naumi, the 9ths of Chet and Asauj, on which .Devi is generally 
worshipped. They are regarded as fast days. 

On Jeth 1st an offering ( sdlJior) of flowers is made to deotas , and 
on 1st Baisakh the gcd's history is recited (Idriha) at most temples : 
Diack, op czt pp. 87 and 47. On the 1st Bais&kh also min, an offering 
of flowers or grain, is hung up on the house-wall ($d. 9 p, 88), This may 
be an oblation to the household god whose ark ( Jcalkd ) holds (or con¬ 
stitutes) him and is kept in the verandah or sometimes indoors (p. 70). 

Mrig-sat&i, the fortnight from 22nd Jeth to 8th Har, during which 
sunshine is wanted for crops, 

Ledar, a feast held on 1st Har. 

Dasdni, Dsuni, a festival observed on the 11th of the bright half of 

H4r. 

Gil, the 16 days, including the last week in Har and the first in 
Sdwan, believed to be auspicious for planting trees. 

Rkhrunya, from rakhfi ) a thread, and punya , full moon, is a festival 
held on the full moon in S&wan when the twice- born castes don a new 
sacred thread consecrated by Yedic hymns and a thread (raksha, rakhi 
or rakhri) is tied by a Brahman round one^s wrist to protect one for a 
year. Gifts are made to Brahmans and friends feasted. 

Sgoh, the 16 days, including the last week of S&wan and the first 
in Bh&don, during which sunshine is undesirable. 

Janmashtmi, or 8th of dark half of Bh&don. 

The Badranjo in Kulu is a festival held in Bhidon in honour of 
the plough-cattle which are decked with flowers and not worked on that 

*>Diack, Ruluhi Diahct, p. 12; Runjke may be the Brinjha of the South*West Funjah- 
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(lay. 1 After it the rope strung with leaves which has been tied round 
their necks is hung between two trees. 

Ndgpanchami is a festival observed throughout India. Women 
keep fast and worship Shib. It takes place on the 5th of the bright 
half of Hhadon, whence it is also called Bhadronji. 

The Chrewal or 1st Bhddon, at which gods (Shivs) are made of 
clay and worshipped, light being shown to the god (Shivling) every 
evening throughout the month. This is called Pdrthivapuja. 

Pagidli, the chavdas and amdwas of the dark half of Bhddon, on 
which date the (lags assemble. 

Every year on the night, of the 16th Bhddon all the deotds 
congregate -at Dhdr Kambogir in the Mandi State. The four jognis 
from the east, west, south and north also come and a battle rages bet¬ 
ween them and deotds, until one party defeats the other. If the deotds 
win, the land yields a good harvest that year, but the victory of the 
jognts is calculated to bring famine. 

The following facts are given in proof of the above 6tory :— 

(1) Buffaloes and other cattle gnze day and night on the dhdr. 
On the night mentioned the owners'of cattle bring their she- 
buffaloes down from the Dhar Kambogir lest the jognis 
kill them. • 

{$) On the night of the 16th Bhddon Hindus of the Hill States 
in the neighbourhood of Mandi distribute rapeseed in order 
to avert the influence of the jognis. 

Malpunya, a festival held on the full moon in September, at which 
cows are worshipped and fed, At Koti it is followed by the Bldj, 

Sder-sdji, 1st Asauj. 

Bhai-duj, a festival held on the 2nd of the bright half of Katak, 
when a sister is visited, and food taken from her hands in return for a 
present. 

The Karuwa Chauth is a Hindu festival that takes place on the 4th 
of the dark half of Kdtak. 

Deothan, a festival held on the 11th of the bright half of Kdtak. 

Pancl.ru, a festival observed on the 15th Boh in Jubbal, Kotgarh and 
Kot Khai, Simla Hills. 

At Rdmpur in Bashahr the Rdjd’s shikari throws a garland of 
musk-pods on his neck. In the upper hills the people observe it as a day 
for rejoicing, rich cakes being prepared and distributed among friends 
and relatives. 

Magar, the fortnight including the last week in Poh and the first in 
Mdgh, supposed to be a time of heavy snowfall. 

1 Dinck, Kutuhi Dialect , pp 48 nnd 70 v. Kandit). 

. T \ P o r in tl, ° Sim,a llilla Tik» lUtn JwAl, Piety. of Pahdri . 

o!b t'n' pp ' 211,200,207,149, 155, 167,226,231,176, 117,228/203 155 

#17* 202 and 195; also pp, 133, 217, 218 ami 226. 
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M&gh let ie the Tarain sdja (Kuluhi Dialect, p. 94). 

Khrain, a festival observed in Magh by Itanets. It resembles a 
j&gra , but instead of regaining for the night in his host's house the 
deota returns the same day to the temple. 

The following are held on varying dates or occasions • — 

Bldj, fr. S, Valirdja, the king Vali, is a night fair, 

Bishu, S. Viehuva: (1) the moment of the sun's reaching Arles, 
and (2) a song sung by low-caste people in April. Twine, to which 
rhododendron flowers are attached, is hung oh every house at the 
Baisdkhi sankrant } called bishu. 

P&njag, the nalcthalms Dhanisfcha, Shatbikha, Purvdbhadrapada, 
Uttarabhddrapadaand Revati, S. panchaka. 

Parewi, the first of the bright or dark half of a month. 

Rhydli, a fair held in the monsoon at which archery is practised in 
the Madhdu, Theog, Balsan and Jubbal States, Simla Hills. 

Perhaps the most characteristic festival of the Hills is the Sheri or 
Saer, held on Asauj 1st, when barbers show well-to-do people their 
faces in a mirror, and every family makes an image of clay, puts 
flowers on it and places it before his house. Rich food is also^ pre¬ 
pared. In the evening lights are lit all round the image, and it is 
worshipped. 

Jdgra , from Sanskrit jagarana , vigil, is a rite offered to any 
village deity. Either he is invited to one's home or it is performed at his 
temple. The day of its performance is first fixed and then all the people 
of the pargana go to the temple or the house as the case may be. A 
great feast is given to all present, and if the chief is also invited he is 
paid Rs. 80 in cash. 

Mr, G. C. L. Howell, C. S f , has recorded two stories which illus¬ 
trate the Reliefs current in the ruling family of Kulu :—In Rdja Jagat 
Singh's time (A. D. 1637-72) a large grant of rice land was conferred 
on his R&j-guru—or spiritual preceptor—as a reward for a spell which 
he had woven for the Rajd and contrary to custom the land was settled 
on the fWj-gurd's sons and grandsons. What the spell was intended 
for we are not told, but it may have been for the destruction of some of 
his opponents. Of Jagat Singh it is related in the chronicles that a 
Brahman had a pot of pearls which the R.dj& wanted to possess and which 
the owner refused to give up. After repeated refusals the Brahman told 
the R&ja that he would give up the pearls on the latter's return from 
Manikarn whither he was going. On his return, however, the Brahman 
set fire to his own house, consuming to ashes himself and his family, 
as well as the pearls which had excited the Rajd's avarice. On re-enter¬ 
ing his palace at Makardha Jagat Singh ordered dinner, but when it was 
placed before him the rice all turned to worms To have been indirectly 
the cause of a Brahman's death was a heinous sin, almost beyond the 
possibility of atonement. It was however at last atoned for by the 
Rdjd having the image of Raghundth brought from Ajodbia to whom 
he assigned his kingdom and ruled only as the god's vicegerent. The 
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assignment to Raghunafch under the name of Madho R&i in Mandi took 
place about the same time. It may have been in connection with this 
incident that the spell was sought by Jagat Singh. 

The following paper by Mr. H. W. Emerson, C. S., records a 
chapter in the history of Basha-hr and various beliefs, one of which at 
least opens up a new field of inquiry : 

Tikral now forms part of the Basbahr State having been annexed 
some three centuries ago. Previous to annexation it was under the 
jurisdiction of a local Kajput (/icUnr whose descendants give their place 
of origin as Grarhwal. While their invasion and conquest must be 
placed at a comparatively early date, it is doubtful whether the inhabi¬ 
tants of the remote portions of their (hdlturdi were reduced to more than 
a nominal allegiance. At an^ rate, the people of the district now in 
question appear to have retained their own internal form of government, 
in which the confederacy of the live gods played a leading part. A 
survival of their theocratic rule exists in the appointment of a divine 
representative known as the jana . The qualifications essential for the 
office considerably restrict the field of selection. The incumbent must 
be a male child of not less than two years of age and not more than ten 
years and must belong to one of certain families of Pekha village that 
alone enjoy the privilege of providing candidates. Both his parents 
must be living and the ceremony of cutting the hair and of naming must 
not have taken place. The appointment is made direct by the council of 
the five gods who on the day fixed for election assemble in their palan¬ 
quins at the temple of N&g of Pekha. a member of the panchdyat. 
With them there come a crowd of worshippers ; but no person of low 
caste is allowed to be present nor yet a stranger, even though he be a 
Khiran, who is not subject to the jurisdiction of the gods. Such 
intruders, in the olden days, paid for their indiscretion with their lives 
and even now are looted of all that they have with them at daybreak, 
the heads of families possessed of eligible vows are placed in a line a 
few paces apart, inside the temple courtyard. The gods are then carried 
down the line by their appointed bearers who oscillate the palanquins as 
a sign that the divine spirit has animated the image Jakh of Junglik, 
the chairman of the council leads the way, followed by the others in 
strict order of precedence. When Jakh reaches the father of the future 
jani he bows his head in token of acceptance and the other four do like¬ 
wise as they pass. The test is then repeated until the choice has fallen 
three times in succession on the same family. If it contains more than 
one male child eligible for election these are then produced, the same 
method of selection being employed. The boy chosen is bathed in the five 
products of the cow, dressed in a suit of new clothes and seated with honour 
on a consecrated square. The gods next endow him with divine strength, 
each diviner laying the standard of his deity, usually a sword or dagger, 
on the head, hands and other parts of his body. 

This completes the main part of the consecration ceremony and the 
rest of the day is spent in feasting at the expense of the parents of the 
boy. Bat the latter is taken to his house and, with exceptions!® be 
mentioned presently, remains there in strict seclusion until the period of 
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his office ends. His parents alone can tend him ; hut they must hal 
him every few days, offer incense before him and burn lights in his 
honour. His chief food is rice and sweetened milk : fish, and. liquor are 
forbidden. He must not see a crow, a Koli or a stranger, nor must 
they see him, and hence before his mother takes him. into the verandah 
of the ht use she must look carefully to see that none of these ate about. 
Worshippers of the five gods can look at him but only from a distance 
unless they be persons specially privileged to approach him. In any 
case they must join the palms of their hands and put them to their 
foreheads in token of adoration. They make offerings in his name and 
this they often do. Should any woman give birth to a child, or a cow 
calve inside the house he must; be carried to a temple a few miles away 
and remain there until the period of impurity had passed. The journey 
must be done at night so that he be safely hidden before a crow caws or a 
low caste fellow or a stranger comes along. Should these taboos be bro¬ 
ken the gods dethrone him, and in any case his period of office ends with 
the death of either parent The gods do not approve a representative 
who has reached years of discretion; as soon as the jana begins to reason 
for himself he is dismissed. This is the ordinary cause of removal for 
his parents take good care that he is uot contaminated in any way. since 
both he and they are fed and clothed (for the full term of office) at the 
expense of the community, which under favourable circumstances may 
last for seven or eight years. Moreover, apart from its perquisites, the 
post is regarded as one of great honour. 

As soon as the gods declare the office vacant the late incumbent 
returns to his ordinary mode of life. His hair, which has remained un¬ 
shorn, is then cut and he is given a name in the usual way. Ilis former 
clients no longer contribute to his maintenance nor does he appear to 
benefit in any way from his existence as a god. 

Owing to the dissensions of the gods an interregnum sometimes 
occurs, but this is rare, for while the incumbency is associated with good 
fortune a vacancy is supposed to bring calamity. Moreover, certain mys¬ 
tic rites connected with the worship of Ohasralu cannot be celebrated 
without the presence of a jana. These take place at intervals of $ or 5 
years at Chaaralu's cavern, a period of retirement in the wilderness pre¬ 
ceding their observance. The jana is accompanied by the heads of the 
families who are alone permitted to share in the ceremonies. They, leave 
the village at night, one of them going in front of tire party, blowing a 
conch-shell to give warning to travellers or Kolis that thojana is abroad 
and must not be seen by them. They speed the first night on the road 
and the next two in a lonely cave where the main rites are performed, 
but of their nature one can learn little as the greatest rccticence »s ob¬ 
served, the celebrants being pledged to secrecy. A kid is sacrificed 
which must be roasted over a fire and not boiled in a cauldron, nor must 
it be eaten with salt. For the rest the singing of the song of Kali 
appears to be the most important duty. This song was sung by 
her when in human guise. She surprised a baud of hunters, who had 
taken refuge for the night in the same cave. It can be sung only by 
the senior male of each branch of their descendants and a father who 
has learnt the words must teach them only to his eldest son, whan the 

two are alone together grazing their flocks on the hillside. It can be 
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sung only in the cave, and should a person sing it elsewhere or at other 
than appointed time the goddess drives him mad. fli e jana learns the 
words when he takes part in these secret ceremonies, and this fact 
appears to give a clue to bis title, which may he derived from gdnd to 
sing. If this is so, the jana is, therefore, one privileged to sing the song 
of Kali. Having performed, t he remaining rites, whatever they may be, 
the party journeys to a hamlet, where two nights are spent. The sixth 
night is passed on the road to Cbasrfiliv’g cave where the general body of 
worshippers awaits their coming. The jana’s face is then screened from 
afar from the vulgar gaze, but the privileged persons may approach him. 
Chasralu’s diviner can alone enter the cave; the jam with his escort re¬ 
mains at some little distance while the remainder of the assembly iook on 
from afar. The jana himself does not appear to take any part in the cere¬ 
monies nor are sacrifices offered him. flat it is clear that the period of re¬ 
tirement is connected with his divine office since the people believe that for 
the next few days he is endowed with supernatural powers to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, and his sayings are, therefore, regarded as peculiarly inspir¬ 
ed- 

Such then are the main facts relating to this curious institution as 
it nosv exists; and when I was first told them I regarded the jana merely 
as an embodiment of divinity, who, like an idol or other sacred emblem, 
lias to be protected from pollution. But this first impression was material¬ 
ly changed when I was told later that the jana was formerly the Rdfd of 
the tract, that he used to settle all disputes, and that his worshippers 
still refer to him to some extent, his decision being binding. Now one 
could understand a boy of 8 or 10 years of age giving a more or less in¬ 
telligible answer to a question addressed to him, but how a child hardly 
able to talk could satisfy disputant^ passed my comprehension. The ex¬ 
planation given was a typical one. In such cases they said, the five gods 
having been brought into the presence of the child, charged and recharged 
him,as it were, with divine inspiration until he said something from 
which a meaning could be deduced, or at other times the parties each 
made a ball of earth in which a blade of grass was hidden. These were 
placed before the infant judge without hie knowing which was which and 
the«owuer of the one on which he placed his hand was deemed to be the 
party in the right. That one of these procedures was actually adopted 
is the more probable befcause it is entirely in keeping with the character¬ 
istics of the hillman : his firm belief in divine possession and his in¬ 
tense distrust of human agents. For instance, I have known a man, 
who wished to call up the spirit of a deceased relative, identity and 
sex unknown, that had visited him under the painful guise of boils, insist 
on the officiating Brahman to employ as his medium a boy and girl, both 
of tender years, who would not dupe him. 

Similarly the condition that the jana should always be a child of 
little understanding was obviously imposed as a safeguard against fraud. 
As regards liis jurisdiction in mundane matters it must be remembered 
that many Himalayan gods annually distribute the grazing grounds 
among their worshippers, decide the rotation of irrigation arid are even 
consulted by prospective bridegrooms before they choose their brides. 
There is thus nothing improbable in the theory that the jana was the 
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thooratic ruler of a group of Kanets, appointed directly by the gods 
whose vice-regent he was, that his sayings were regarded as inspired and 
therefore binding, that he exercised temporal as well as spiritual authori¬ 
ty, and that the confederacy >f villages under his jurisdiction at one time 
acknowledged no other ruler. In support of a wide application of the 
same principle it may be observed that the jurisdiction of local gods 
corresponds closely to natural divisions, that they are known as kid ke 
devata, gods of the family, and that the worship ot a common deity is still 
of very strong bond of unity among his worshippers 

Again, the association of the jana with prosperity and good fortune 
connects him with the magical aspect of early kingship This point is 
brought out more clearly in the neighbouring territory of Narain of 
Jabal, where the institution exists in a modified form There a fana is ap¬ 
pointed only when certain ceremonies are celebrated at intervals of 3 or 5 
years. These last for about three weeks and when completed tho 
tenure of office ends. The qualifications and the nature of the taboos 
are identical in many respects with those already described, but this 
jana is removed from the custody of his parents and his wants attended 
to by certain privileged persons. He is not kept in one house, but tours 
throughout his jurisdiction according to a fixed programme being lodged 
in each village in a building specially reserved for his use. Provided 
the taboos are not violated he is supposed to bring good fortune to every 
place he visits, and his tour is associated with the pronouncement of 
prophecies concerning the harvest of the coming year. If he cries in a 
village the omen is bad, but only for that particular place ; hence no 
means are spared to keep him happy, and within lawful limits he is given 
whatever he may ask. In former times there is little doubt that human 
sacrifice was offered to him, and he now takes part in a ceremony in 
which a scapegoat, the acknowledged substitute for a man, is slaughtered * 
before him. He is worshipped as a deity and the people are inclined to 
think the deity is K&li, but they are vague on this point. At any rate 
the celebrations are in her honour and the boy is dressed in girl's 
clothes and decked with female ornaments. The explanation given of 
this disguise is as follows 1 The jam, they say, was originally a girl, 

but on one occasion many generations ago when she was being carried 
round the tour she died from cold and exposure on the road, the month 
being December when snow was laying on the ground. Her escort 
were in a state of consternation, for the festival could not be celebrated 
in the absence of a jana, and its abandonment would bring the anger of 
the gods upon their heads. At length the happy idea was conceived 
of stealing a boy from the nearest village, dressing him in the girl's 
clothes and passing him off as the genuine jana. This was done, and 
the deception proved so successful that it has been continued ever since. 
As tradition is usually reliable in the hills this version may perhaps be 
true. On the other hand, the custom of dressiugboys in girl's clothe 3 in 
order to avoid the evil eye is a co union device, and taking the attendant 
circumstances into consideration it appears probable that in this instance 
the disguise is only one of many expedients employed with the object of 
conserving unimpaired the beneficial powers of the disguised. 

As far a4 Bashahr is concerned the institution exists only in tho two 
oases mentioned, and there is good reason to believe that the two arc 
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osely connected, the one being merely a modification of the first. As 
such it may be a connecting link between the permanent appointment of 
a divine ruler and the casual worship of small girls as incarnations of 
the goddess Devi. Tho latter custom is not found in Bashahr, and my in¬ 
formation with regard to it is incomplete. But I believe that it is widely 
practised in Kangra, more particularly during the Dasahra when the 
worship of maidens as representatives of Bhagwati is considered essential. 
There appear to be no taboos observed as with the Jana, but there is the 
same condition that the girls should not have reached years of under¬ 
standing. At times other than the Dasahra, a favourite method of 
acquiring merit or removing trouble, is the worship of one or more 
girls ; and if there are more than a certain number a boy is joined with 
them and regarded as Launkra, the bit or minister of KAii. The worship 
should be performed in the early morning before its objects have tasted 
food ; but apparently this is the only restriction. The sayings of the 
girls are, or were, regarded as inspired, and there isoue well-authenticated 
case in which a faqir cut off a portion of his tongue at the bidding of 
one of these incarnations of Bhagwati. In some respects, therefore^ the 
same attributes are ascribed to these youthful goddesses as to the Jana j 
but there is not a direct appointment by the god, no regular svstem of 
taboo and no continuous tenure of office. Any girl of suitable caste 
can apparently lie taken as Devi's deputy for the time being ; but when 
the ritual is finished she at once resumes her normal position. Never¬ 
theless, the points of resemblance do suggest the remote possibility that 
the custom of girl worship is a survival from a very early state of societv 
in which the recognised form of government was a theocracy, exerciser! 
through a human agent, preferably a child. Why a girl should have 
been chosen in some cases and a boy in others is not obvious. The 
choice may have depended on the sex of the local deity, a boy bein'* 
selected as the representative of a god and a girl as that of a goddess, 
Or the practice of dressing the boy in girl’s clothes as a protection 
against the evil eye _ may have ultimately led to tho substitution of 
females when the origin of the disguise had been forgotten. But these 
explanations are. at best conjectural and would not be advanced if the 
existence of tho Jana in Bashahr did not appear to open up a new field 
of inquiry. _ It seems to be far more improbable that the institirtions 
I have described are local curiosities, than that they are survivals of 
what was once a popular method of government. 

So much for the general discussion of the subject. As regards the 
nature of several of the taboos a few words may be said, as thev are of 
world-wide currency. There is, for instance, the respect shown for* that 
bird of ill-omen, tho crow. I have found this particular form of super¬ 
stition in connection with other mystic rites in the hills, and especially 
in such as relate to the promotion of the fertility of the soil by burying 
in it an image or sacred clod of earth. This rite must be performed 
before sunrise, in secret and by the head of the family who must 
complete his task before he hears a crow caw. If he does not, lie must 
start all over again on a more auspicious day. As to the reputation of 
the crow family in general one cannot do better than quote from a 
zoological study that appeared recently in the Times In all times 
and countries, " the author writes, “man has regarded crows with super. 
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stitious awe, knowing them for birds of ill-omen, the familiars of 
witches and evil spirits, and the confidants of deities whom they never 
failed to betray. Odin took them for hip heralds and councillors, but 
could not trust them, and they blabbed the secrets of Valhalla. They 
were the scandal-mongers of Olympus, and to their evil tongues poor 
Ooronis owed her death. Indra, in wrath at their talebearing, hurled 
them, we are told, down through all the hundred stages of his heaven. 
No bird surely had nobler opportunities, none has been so highly 
honoured ; and everywhere it proved itself unworthy of its trust/* 

All of which considered the Kurd ns are well advised to scrern their 
jana from the sight of such an evil bird. Again, it is a far cry from 
Tikral to ancient Rome ; but one condition imposed on the jana associ¬ 
ates him with an incident of the Roman priesthood. The FI amen Dialis 
was bound to vacate his office on the death of his wife; and as the reason 
for this rule is obscure it has been the subject of a controversy, the main 
points of which are given in Sir John Frazer's volume of the Golden 
Bough which deals with the worship of Attis, Adonis and Osiris. 
Dr. L. R. Parnell explains the provision on .the supposition that death 
brought in its train the taint of ceremonial pollution, and so compelled 
the resignation of the priest. In support of his theory he cites instances 
of Greek ritual, which requires that certain sacred offices should be dis¬ 
charged only by a boy both of whose parents were alive. Sir Johu 
Frazer, on the other hand, contends that the priest had to resign because 
his wife was essential to the worship of the pair of divinities they served ; 
and in the course of his argument he makes a theory point of the fact 
that if Dr. Parnell's theory is correct then every orphan is ceremonial¬ 
ly unclean for life, and therefore incapable of performing sacred duties. 
As this restriction is obviously too far-reaching for the affairs of pracjtical 
life he rejects the pollution theory/and with the view of discovering a, 
more reasonable explanation proceeds to examine all the cases known to 
him in which the children of living parents could alone take part in 
ritual. 

The list is a long one, but naturally enough it does not contain 
the case of the jana. And at first sight the jana provides an excellent 
argument iu support of the disqualification arising from the impurity of 
death. It will be remembered that not only have his parents to be 
alive at the time of appointment, but that the death of either of them 
ipso facto brings about his dethronement. Moreover, the birth either qf 
a cow ora calf in his house entails his hasty removal to another dwelling 
place; and in this case there is no doubt that fear of ceremonial con¬ 
tamination is the reason for his flight. It would therefore be natural to 
suppose that the inevitability of uncleanness in the case of death was 
the factor that terminated his office. Hut I113 clients were emphatic that 
this was not so. At the same time the only explanation they could give 
was that the five gods did not approve an orphan and by way of justifi¬ 
cation asked indignantly who would. Thus the analogy of the jana 
supports Sir John Frazer's objection to the pollution of .death theory, and 
it is interesting to consider whether his general conclusions apply to this 
case also. After reviewing the evidence he nuts up as follows u The 
notion that a child of living parents is endowed with a higher degree of 
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vitality than an orphan, probably explains all the cases of the-employ- 
ment of such a child in ritual, whether the particular rite is designed to 
ensure the fertility of the ground or remove the curse of barrenness or to 
avert the danger of death and other calamities. Yet it would probably 
be a mistake to suppose that this notion is always clearly apprehended by 
the persons who praotise the customs. In their minds the definite con¬ 
ception of super-abundant overflowing vitality may easily dissolve into a 
vague idea that the ohild of living parents is luckier than other folk/' 

When regard is bad to the beneficent functions ascribed to the /ana 
it must be confessed that the vitality theory does supply a satisfactory 
motive for the condition of living parents. But the same cannot be said 
of the case already cited in which the soul of a de par tel relative spent its 
leisure moments in tormenting a man with emerods. For there also the 
boy and girl employed as mediums were the children of living parents, 
and in this and similar cases the more vitality a child enjoys the less 
reality would he yield to the influence of an invading spirit. The em¬ 
ployment of the children of living parents in such eases of H imalayan 
ritual as are known to mo seems to be based not so much on their merits 
as on the demerits of orphans. This distinction is brought out very 
clearly in marriage ceremonies. T ' Bashahr it is consi¬ 



dered essential that the parents 


arrange a betrothal 


should both he alive; and in all parts it is regarded as desirable. But 
should an orphan be sent the outraged party does not ask why a person 
who would bring good luck was not employed; they abuse the culprits 
charging them with having sen^ a wretch who has already eaten his 
father or his mother as the case may be. Similarly a posthumous son is 
an object of general derision on the ground that he killed his father 
without even seeing him. An unfortunate orphan is thus regarded not 
as the passive victim of adverse circumstances, but as an active agent 
who has contributed to his own misfortune. He is possessed by an evil 
genius that brings about his own undoing as well as that of those con¬ 
nected with him. This conception may be peculiar to the Himalayas; 
but it is obviously a very primitive one, and is in strict conformity with 
animistic beliefs which underlie so many religious and temporal obser¬ 
vances. That a person possessed of a spirit with homicidal -tendencies 
would be a dangerous person to employ in sacred or profane rites is self- 
evident ; and this attribute of orphans will probably explain the employ¬ 
ment of children blooming on bojfch sides in all known cases. Finally, it 
will be remembered that the iana must be a boy who has not received 
a. name and whose hair has therefore not been cut, since both ceremonies 
are performed at one and the same time. The non-cutting of the hair is 
here the important element, not the absence of a name; so that we are 
again brought into touch with a series of superstitions So well known as 
to make commentary almost superfluous. 

Firstly, there is the belief that a man’s strength resides in or is at 
least dependent on his hair. Secondly the hair is often worn long as a 
mark of dedication, and this is certainly the explanation of the veto on 
cutting often imposed by a hill god on his diviner during the interval 
between two jags, which may he as long as twelve years. It may also 
explain the fact that carpenters, smiths and other labourers employed on 
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the erection or repair of a temple are allowed to cut neither their hair nor 
hoards until the woik is completed. But more probably the prohibition 
in this case is founded on the widespread belief that if a magician obtain 
possession of a man's hair or of the parings of his nails, be can work 
what will he likes. This is of course the reason why in Bashahr the 
hair of the tonsure ceremony of a hoy is either taken to the top of a pass 
where it is bidden in a cairn and dedicated to Kali ; or thrown secretly 
into a stream or else placed in a sacred tree, the holy emanation from 
which is supposed to counteract baneful influences. The fear of magic 
is also the most reasonable explanation of the taboo placed on the jana. 
One more illustration of this superstition must suffice, and as it is appro¬ 
priate that at least one reference should be made to historical records we 
will quote 6ome of the duties (of a chamberlain of the palace under the 
Chand Rajas of Kum&on) (as given in Atkinson's Himalayan Gazettier ):— 
They were these :—He should see that the cook did his duties conscien¬ 
tiously and well. He should taste everything used for the B&j&'s 
food, and never allow the cook to be out of his sight. He should con¬ 
stantly move about and threaten the servants, whether there was cause 
or not, so that no one might become careless. He should never speak of 
poison, opium and bhang, nor ever touch them. And finally he should 
never speak of spells, as they were only used for evil purposes; nor cut 
bis nails nor shave within the limits of the palace. It was not sufficient 
that the chamberlain should be a man of proved integrity ; there was 
always the danger that sorcerers would pervert his morals. The. prohi¬ 
bition of shaving and nail cutting only within the precincts of the palace 
is curious, and can only be explained oil" the supposition that the K urn ion 
It ajas believed the spirit of the place, as well as of their chamberlain, 
essential for the efficacy of magic spells. We can only hope that their 
confidence was not misplaced. 

Traditions in Hamm, 

Many centuries ago, so runs the first legend, the Baspa valley was 
invaded by an army from Tibet, before which the local ruler and his 
followers fled for refuge to the Kamru fort. The enemy pitched their 
camp upon the hill slopes which overlook the fortress, and from there 
sent emissaries in all directions to bribe the neighbouring chieftains to 
fight against their overlord. One of these envoys found his way to 
Cbini, then the capital of a semi-independent tliuknr , whom the 
li&j& of Bashahr had lately reduced to vassalage. Uncertain of his 
loyalty, the latter sent his warning that if he helped his country’s ene¬ 
mies it would be a darohi 1 and be would have to pay tho penalty. Tho 
warning was a solemn one, for darohi wa- a form of oath the R&j& could 
imposedpon his subjects, by which be lay a prohibition on any purposed 
course of action. In its origin it was perhaps a kind of royal tabu, in vested 
with semi-divine attributes of the personage from whom it issued ; in its 
development it proved a source of power in the days when kings were 
glad for their own safety to fonee themselves around with supernatural 

i jhig word reappears in South India. Rdjd-iroha was the offence of ‘ injuring the 
interests of the Mug’, and grdmi-drohia, one who lajured the interests of the village : 
Mothai, Village Government in British India, London, 1915, J>. 35, citing Madras Epigra¬ 
phy, Ann. Bep., 1910-11, y 76. 



> Commemoration of a traitor’s fate. -A83 

Safeguards, Ttio oath is still employed both for official and private 
purposes. In its public aspect it is a useful method of insuring obedience 
to executive orders with a minimum of friction or delay, and as such is 

.used by certain village officers invested, with authority to impose it. To 

give a simple example. A headman of a village is called upon to supply a 
number of coolies, one of whom prefers to stay at home rather than carry 
loads, ‘ If you do not go \ the headman warns him/ it will be darohi t 
a sin, against your ruler \ Iu tho vast majority of oases, the cooly goes ; 
but should he prove recalcitrant, a headman can bring him before a 
magistrate who imposes a trifling fine upon the culprit. Bat superstitious 
qualms rather than fear of civil punishment supply the sanctions by 
which the system works. Again, resort is often made to this expedient 
in private disputes. Two neighbours had a quarrel about a piece of 
land, and one of them, anxious to plead possession, starts to plough the 
area in dispute The other finds him with his plough and oxen on 
the land. ‘ If you turn the soil before the case is settled by the court 
ho threatens/ it will be \dqroH \ As a rule the intruder stops his plough¬ 
ing* 

But on the occasion now in question, it so happened that the Tha- 
kur of Clnni chose to ignore the warning and joined his forces to the 
Tibetan hordes. Another of the Raja's subjects, a low-bred tailor, living 
in a village close to the fort, also played the traitor and sold the enemy 
secret information relating to the structure of the citadel. He told them 
of the central bean which if dislodged would bring the fort down with it 
in a mass of ruins, and for the remainder of the siege the Tibetans direct¬ 
ed all their efforts towards its downfall. But each time the goddess 
Kali turned aside their missiles, so that at length disheartened by the sup¬ 
ernatural forces ranged against them, or fearful of the coming winter, they 
raised tho siege and left the Raj& free to wreak his vengeance on liis 
treacherous subjects. He again reduced the Cliini tkakur to vassalage, 
and as a general warning to traitors ordered that a man of Chini should 
henceforth present himself at Kamru on every triennial celebration held 
there in honour of the goddess Kali. This festival is still observed, its 
national character being apparent both from the grants made from the 
State treasury and from the pi'esonoe of Brahmans of the ruling family 
who bring with them small images of Bhima Kali from Sarahan. Sac* 
rifices are offered on a liberal scale, the sacred fire is burnt for several 
days and the peasants from the neighbouring villages assemble with their 
gods. Moreover, a representative from Chini, called the Chinchang, 
attends tho festival, being accompanied by a man from an adjacont village, 
who by anciefit right acts as his escort. During the eight days of 
tiie celebration, the Chinchang is freely plied with liquor, so that on the 
final day he is in a state of almost complete insensibility, liusty armour 
is put upon his body and a helmet on his head, and thus attired he is 
made to dance first round the building and then inside the courtyard of 
the fort, a laughing stock to the assembly of villagers aud village gods. 
Further he is accompanied in his dancing by a descendant of the tailor 
who sold the information to his country's enemies many centuries ago. 
Formerly, before the dance began, a priest poured holy water on their 
heads—a ceremony which left no doubt as to the nature of the punish¬ 
ment inflicted eti their ancestors. For the sprinkling of water on a 
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creature’s head is the means employed to produce the shaking by vvjxfoa 
a deity accepts the dedication of a sacrificial victim. Sometimes the 
victim's head is severed from the body first and water poured on imme¬ 
diately while the nerves are still sensitive to shock ; but the general rule is t 
for the sprinkling to precede the slaughter. A similar device was practised 
by the Greeks so that it is perhaps worth noting that in the Himalayas the 
tremor implies far more than the mere formal acceptance of the victims. 
The quivering, in the popular imagination, denotes the actual entry of 
the god into the body of the animal, and it is the divine spirit—and not 
the water as one might suppose—which is responsible for the animation* 
The significance of the ritual is unique ; and so, even if local tradition 
did not support the obvious interpretation, there could be little doubt 
that the triennial festivals at Kamru were formerly associated with 
human sacrifice. Even to this day there is little competition among the 
Chxni villagers for the privilege of attending at the celebration A super¬ 
stitious belief prevails that the actor in the drama will die within the 
year, a belief, however, which has weakened since change was made in 
the ceremonial some 50 years ago* Up to that time, although the actual 
sacrifice had been abolished for several generations, the water was still 
poured cn the Chinchang's head. The Chini villagers, from whom the 
representative is chosen by lots, objected to this dedication at the shrino 
of Kali, formal though it were, and so their fears were partially allayed 
by a promise that for the future the water should be poured upon the 
hands and not upon the head. But even now, during the Chinchang's 
absence at Kamru, his family continue in a state of mourning, consoled 
only by the hope that the lamps they keep burning day and night inside 
the house will win the mercy of Nar&in, the village god. 

The second story associated with Kamru is likewise concerned with 
human sacrifice and, here again, Kali in her form of Parvati, the moun^ 
tain goddess, plays a leading part. The only road to Kamm from the 
Sutlej valley lies along the Baspa river which for some 10 miles above 
its junction with the Sutlej rushes down a narrow gorge shut in on 
either side by precipices which block the view in front. The path then 
winds above the river, emerging on the shoulder of a ridge from which 
the so-called Kail&s peaks are first visible in all their grandeur.. To the 
Western traveller they convey mainly a sense of beauty and isolation^ 
but to the hill-man they are invested with the supernatural dangers 
inseparable from the goddess of destruction. To him the topmost pin¬ 
nacles of the line of jagged peaks are the favourite thrones of Kali, from 
which she radiates her vital or destroying energy. And hence her 
worship predominant through the State reaches its zenith in the Baspa 
valley, where no means are left untried to win her favour or placate her 
wrath. The superstitious terrors inspired by the nearness of her pre¬ 
sence were shared alike by prince and peasant, and so it happened that 
the visits of a K&j& to his capital were attended by ceremonies of some 
significance. 

During the first stages of his progress, continues Mr. Emerson's 
account, the R&j4 was borne in a palanquin, preceded by musicians and 
State officials, and escorted by his subjects. But on the last day when 
the procession drew near the ridge whence Kali's home burst on the 
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—/ - ^lfc Was called. While sfcili sheltered from her eyes and those 
ol: her sentinels the R&ja descended from his palanquin, doffing robes, 
ornaments and head-dress, in which a Matas of Sapni, a village near by, 
attired himself, while the Rdjd donned inconspicuous garments of grey, 
A priest waved a vessel of holy water round his head and then poured 
its contents over the Matas’ head. Then the latter was borne in tho 
royal palanquin, and treated like the Rdja, who himself walked in the 
crowd until the procession entered the fort. He then resumed his 
dignities, but. the robes and ornaments worn by the Matas became his 
perquisite. Probably he himself was sacrificed in bygone days within 
the fort, and they felUo his heirs. He was called the Rija-ki-bali or 
lung s sacrifice, and as in the case of the Chinchang the first sacrifice 
was a punishment for treachery. 

On the last occasion—30 years ago—when the heir-apparent visited 
Karnru the old rites were all observed, but the water was poured on tho 
Malikas hands, instead of on his head j and the man who then took the part 
declares that he is the first of his family to survive the ordeal by a year. 
Ihe people see m him a decoy on whioh Kali’s envy may fall before it, 
reaches the Rdja. But Mr. Emerson points out that if the fact of 

theory ^ ^ admitted fc ° have occurred ifc is difficult to accept that 

As late as the middle of, the last century no act of State was per¬ 
formed without the approval of Bkima KfUi, who was regarded as the 
ruler of the land, she having granted tho regency to the Rdja’s ancestor 
six seor$ generations ago, just as she had conferred the hereditary priest¬ 
hood to the senior branch of his family. In much the same way the 
sovereignty of Kumkdrsam vests in Kot Ishwar Makadev, and it is ho 
who lustals each Rand on its throne. Jagat Singh, Rdia of Kdnera 
carried the fiction further when he placed Thakur RaghJnath’s iu&4 
on the throne, and proclaimed himself to be only chief ministrant of his 
temple. From that time the Rajd was, in constitutional theory, only 
the god’s chief priest, the god himself being ruler of Kdngra. 
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MakarAha. 

There has been much confusion regarding the site of this place 
which Mr. A. H. Francke was able to clear up. The Chronicle of Tin .'in 
in Lahul speaks of Bahadur Singh residing at ‘ Makareaug ’—aud this 
is the Buo&n locative of Makarsa—and means 'at Makarsa The name 
Makarsa in the Bunan dialect of Label means 'the place of Makar’. 
All tradition in Kulu supports the statement of the Chronicle of Tindu 
and the statement of Hard id 1 Singh that Bahddur Singh of Kulu re¬ 
built the rained town of Makaraha. This lies on she plain on the left bank 
of the Beas near the ddbouchement of the Hurla Khud, south of Nagar and 
easily accessible from Bajaura. As regards Moorcroft’s identification 
of Nagar with Makarsa, he only casually looked at the place from the 
other side of the river, and might quite easily have failed to catch what 
was said to him or he was misinformed. RajA Bahadur Siugh and his 
descendants used to like to live at Makaraha, and imagine that they were 
descended-from the great kings who built this town. Most unfortunately 
some British officials with unpardonable iconoctasm used most of the 
beautiful stone carvings of Makaraha to build the bridge over the Beds 
at Dilasni "which was washed away, as well as some other bridges, 
feat enough remains to show that the place was founded by some civiliz¬ 
ed dynasty which had attained to a very high order of art, for the stone 
work is really very beautiful. The founders were many degrees removed 
from the semi-savage Badiois, who never produced anything better 
than the crude wood carvings at Dhungri temple aud whose attempts at 
imitating the stone work of ancient days were pitiable. It seems pro¬ 
bable that one highly advanced civilization was responsible for the beauti¬ 
ful carvings of Makaraha, of those in its immediate neighbourhood near 
Bajaura, aud of Nast near Jagat Sukhat the head of the valley. At any 
rate the connection between these different carvings is well worthy of the 
attention of archaeologists. The sites would probably repay excavation. 
As for Bah&dur Singh, Makaraha was doubtless a convenient place of 
residence for him during the time that his generals were campaigning 
in SarAj. He never took the field himself apparently, and as long as 
the right bank of the Sainj Nala was occupied by his troops ho would 
be quite safe at Makaraha 1 . and in touch at once with Nagar and the 
army in the field. 

This valuable account of Makarasa, which seems to mean the land 
of alligators ( magar) or that of sea-monsters ( makar* ), is from the pen of 

iTho Makaraha referred to U nearly opposite Bajaura on the left bank of the Boas* It 
was an ancient place founded before tho Christian ora : but was soon abandoned and remain¬ 
ed a ruin till the time of Bahadur Siugh, 1532-59, who rebuilt it and virtually made it his 
capital From his time Kulu was called Makarsa or M agar a i from the name of this town, 
the proper spelling of which is Makarasa— 4 the region of Makar*, who was the founder of 
a primitive dynasty of Itajas in Kulu, before tho Pal dynasty. £ia pronounced as h in many 
parts of the hill* to this day, and in ancient times this pronunciation was universal. You 
will find it JVlakardhar in some places, hut the final r must bo reduudant. Harcourt has the 
torrcct spelling in his book. It seems probable that Nagar also was called Makarsa as lato 
aathe timo of M'oorcroft who calls it by this name. We have documents in Chamba in 
which Kulu is called Mikarsa as late a* A. d. 1899. The Kulu tiijas continued to reside 
at Makaraha till the reign of Raja Jag it Siugh, A.. D. 1837-72, who conquered the neigh* 
SouHtt^ state of Lag on the right bank of the Beds and then transferred the capital to 
Sultaupur aud lived there. After this Makardha was again deserted and fell into ruins. 

* Platts, Hindustani Victy,, p. 1058. 
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C. L. HoweU, I. C. S,, as ip that which follows. By a coinci¬ 
dence Dionysius Penergetes gives the name Megarsus to the Sutlej. 1 
This may give a clue to the origin of the name and to the extent of 
Makarasa., It possibly originated as a description of the alligator- 
infested Sutlej, was transferred to a kingdom on that river and finally 
was applied to another hill kingdom iu the tipper reaches of the Beds, 
This is of course pure speculation. No evidence exists so far to connect 
the Makar&sa on the upper Beds with Megarsus, the Sutlej or some 
section of that river. The Mrickk 2 in Kulu do not appear to have been 
inhabitants of Makar&sa as one is tempted to suggest. Philologically 
the derivation is untenable. 

A Note on Ancient Trade Routes in Kulu. 

Geography makes history all the world over, and nowhere is this 
more palpably true than in the Himalayas. Kulu history is based on 
evidences which are meagre, and* more especially in the case of the 
so-called chronicle of the old Rajas of Kulu, often unreliable. But from 
the legends of an untutored mountain race and the ineradicable record 
inscribed op the face of the slowly decaying ranges, it is sometimes 
possible to reconstruct something of a picture of what life was like 
before the advent of the British. 

The position of the valley, it has always seemed to me, is peculiar. 
Here is no backwater like the neighbouring State of Chamba, in which 
an ancient Rajput line has been sheltered and able to miintain an 
unbroken rule from a period preceding the dawn of civilization in Europe. 
Kulu pnd Lahul lie full in a channel, through which have ebbed and 
flowed for nges the tides of racial and religious antagonism^. The 
people have acknowledged many masters—Aryan and Mongolian ; but 
through it all Indian markets have always demanded salt and wool 
and borax—to say nothing of the more precious merchandise of Central 
Asia—and while armies marched and fought, the hungry Tibetans would 
still risk much to get the wheat of the plains and the incomparable 
barley of Lahul, Jhe trade therefore went on. It was quite bv chance 
that I discovered the ancient trade route. One must remember that 
the Beds was nowhere bridged, and everywhere an impassable torrent • 
that there were no made roads; that every height was crowned with a 
tort, held by a garrison of marauders ; that the Kulu farmer then as 
now regarded travelling sheep as ‘fair game'; that there was a custom 
house below Ralla at the canon, still known as the ‘customs house' 
(Jagat-khana), where no doubt a foreigner's life was made a burden 
o him, and that there would be endless bickering and bargaining at 
every halt before a caravan of laden sheep could get any grazing ° All 
tins is plain to any one who can imagine the Kulu people set free from 
the restraints which the British Rdj imposes. 

So the trade avoided the Hamta Pass and the Rohtang and the 
comparatively broad paths which led to destruction in the valley, 

"long the Jam inn border, w„ t of tlio RW for the mo.lpnrt • 60f Vol. Ill, p.7$* 

3 > ol. Ill, p. 180, infra, 
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Arrived at the summit of the Baralaoha Pass the Tibetans turned sharp 
to their left and followed down the left bank of the Chandra. Here 
was pasturage and to spare of the finest fattening grass in the world 
wherever they oliose to halt. There were no torrents which were 
not easily fordable in the morning: and there was not the least 
fear of molestation in an uninhabited and to the Indian mind most 
undesirable region. Past the beautiful Chandra Lake the trade sheep 
marched to and grazed on the plain near Phati Runi (split rock) 
still known as the ‘plain of the Kanauris \ There the middlemen from 
Kanaur in Bashahr and probably from Kothi Kanaur at the head 
of the Pirbati valley met them. The big 50-lb packs of salt and other 
merchandise were unpacked, the big Tibetan sheep were shorn and for 
a week or so the trading went on, and finally the little Bashahri sheep 
marched off, not laden so heavily as the Tibetan liangis or trade sheep, 
while the latter returned with their packs to Rudok and Leh. 

But the Kanauris had no thought of moving through Kulu. They 
went up the valley, which is now blocked by the Shigri glacier ; across 
the head of the Parbati valley : along the old mountain sheep route, 
which is still known, though seldom used; always through Uninhabited 
safety to the Sutlej valley at R&mpur. There they met, and let us 
hope were a match for, the wily trader of the plains. 

In 1836, tradition says, the Shigri glacier bursting some obstruc¬ 
tion on the hill top overwhelmed the Chandra valley, dammed the 
Chandra river till it rose within measurable distance of the Kunzam Pass 
into Spiti, and finally destroyed the old trade route. The Spiti people 
had pickets out at the summit of the pass to warn them in case the river 
headed up high enough to flood the pass and flow down to Lo6ar. There 
are however some landmarks on the old road, which I suspect was aban¬ 
doned muoh more gradually than tradition states. 

The Kanauris, who speak a Tibeto-Burmese language closely 
allied to those of L4hul and Mal&na, have left their name on the ‘ Kan- 
aurfs’ Plain' near the modern camping ground of Phati Runi and the 
whole of the upper Pirbati valley is known to this day as Kotin Kanauri, 
while its inhabitants, though they have forgotten their language 
and are rapidly becoming assimilated to the Kulu people, are still re¬ 
garded as foreigners and often show markedly Mongolian features. Pro¬ 
bably they are the descendants of Kanauris who gave up trade for 
farming generations before the road was abandoned. But they still 
know the road from Fhtriga to Rimpnr. 
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The history of Islfim in the Punjab begins with the conquest of 
Multan by Muhammad ibn Qfisim in 712 A.D., 1 and the extreme south¬ 
west of the Province shared fche.fortunes of the Caliphs, Oramayad and 
Abbasid, until 871, when Sindh became virtually independent of the 
Khilafat, Soon after, in or before 879, the kingdom of Multan was 
established, but Islam had made little or no progress in the rest of the 
Province, 

In 900 Amir Israeli the Sam&ni subdued ‘some part of Hind 
doubtless in the Indus Valley. Fifteen years later Mas'udi visited that 
country, and in his Meadows of (iold describes the state of Islam there¬ 
in. The Amir of Multin was an Arab of the noble tribe of the Quraish, 
and the kingdom l ad been hereditary in his family for a long period 
nearly—'from the beginning of Islam \ The khutba was, however, read in 
the name of the Caliph. The Amir's dominions extended to the frontier 
of Khur&s&.n, and the temple of the Sun at Multdn, which was still an 
object of pilgrimage to the Hindus, yielded the greater part of his 
revenues. Sixty years later, in 976, Ibn Haufeal found the Sun "temple 366 H 
still flourishing. The Amir indeed resided outside the city which he 
held as a hostage, a threat to destroy the idol in the temple being 
always sufficient to avert any threat of a Hindu insurrection. Thus the 
Arab tenure of Multan, virtually independent as it was of the Caliphs, 
w ate weak in the extreme and Isl&m had found few converts among the 
Indians, 

But in or about 985 events occurred which eventually changed the 
whole aspect of affairs. The Qarmatian heretics, recently expelled from 
Egypt and Iraq, sought and found a refuge in the remote provinces of 
the Indus valley. By them the idol of the Sun was broken in pieces 
and the attendant priests massacred. 2 Nevertheless the Qarmatians 
made or found many adherents in Mult/tn. 

Mahmud of (ihazni was far from finding in Multdn a point d’appui 
for his inroads into the Punjab. Its ruler, Abfi-'l Fatb, the Lawi, 
indeed,^ actually allied himself with Anandp&l, and necessitated 
Mahmud's third expedition into India in 1000 . 396 H 

That the Qarmatiah heresy had taken deep root in Sindh is proved 
by the fact that the Sumras had been won over to it before 1032, in 423 H 
which year an epistle, preserved in the sacred books of the Druses, was 
sent by Mukfana Baha-ud-l)fn, the chief apostle of Hamza and the 
principal compiler of the Druse scriptures, to ‘the Unitarians of Mul¬ 
tan and Hindustan in genera!, and to Shaikh Ibn Sumar Rdj& Bal in 
particular'. 3 

r Ihe assassination of Muhammad of Ghor in 1200 is ascribed to the 602 H. 
Khokhars by some and to the Malahidab by earlier and better author¬ 
ities, The Imdm Fakbr-ud-Din Razx was accused of having brought it 

1 Muhdlib’s inyanion of 664 A. I), may bo mentioned. He came as far as Multdn; his 
objeet was to explore the intermediate country, Al-Bildduri indeed »aya that he advanced as 
far asJHannu and Lahore i E. H. I., I., p. U0. 
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about on account of his friendship with SultAn Muhammad, the 
KhwSrazm Sh&h. 1 

In 1175 Muhammad of Ghor led his forces to Mult&fo and delivered 
that place from the hands of the Qar-matians. 


At this period Uch, now in the Bah&walpur State territory, was 
the great centre of Moslem learning and - propaganda in the south-west 
Punjab. It possessed the Firuzi College to which in i?£7 MinhSj-i- 624 H. 
Saraj, the historian, was appointed, and he also held the (Aaziship of the 
forces of Ald-ud-Drn Pahrdnf^hdh, son of N&sir-ud-Din QaMeha. 


In 12^9 Altamsh received a diploma of investiture from the Abbasi 
Khalifa of Baghddd, confirming him in the sovereignty of # Hindustan.- 
Again in 1343 Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, holding that no king or prince 
could exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khalifa of the 
race of Abbds, made diligent enquiries from many travellers about the 
Khalifas of that time, and learned that its’ representatives were the 
Khalifas of Egypt. Accordingly he sent despatches to" Egypt, had his 
own name and title removed from his coins and those of the Khalifa 
substituted. In 1343 Hfiji Sa'id Sarsari came to Delhi from Egypt 
bringing the Sultdn honours and a robe from the Khalifa. He was 
received with great ceremony, the Sultan walking barefoot before him, 
and two years later a diploma was obtained from Egypt constituting the 
Sultdn a deputy of the Khalifa. 5 The historian Zia-ud-D in Barani 
indeed writes as if some previous Sultdns had received such confirmation 
but not all. 4 In 1356 however Sultan Firoz III followed this precedent 
and was invested by the Khalifa with the title of Sayyid-us-SaUtin, 
robes being also sent at the same time to him and to his heir and princi¬ 
pal minister. 6 

Meanwhile Delhi had replaced Uch as the centre of Moslem learn¬ 
ing. In 1232 Altamsh made Minh&j-i-Saraj, the historian, Q&zi, Khaiib 
and Imdm of Gw&lior, and five years later he was made chief of the 
Ndsiriah College at Delhi, and Qazi of the empire in 1242, but m the 
following year he resigned those appointments. In 1246 he was re¬ 
appointed to the college, and obtained the lectureship of the J»mi 
Masjid with the Qaziship of Gwalior. In 1251 he again became Qizi 
of the empire and the capital, but was deprived of the post in 1253. 

He was however appointed Gfei for a third time in 1256 and 6 o 3 H 
probably retained the office till his death. 6 His name does not how¬ 
ever appear in the list of the a&zi's of the court of Altamsh, but that 
. tT. N„ p.486. 

a E. H. I.,IL, p. 293, cf, p. 676. 

° FarSsbta, Persian text, Pt. I, p. 66; Thomas, Chronicles, p. 47; Lane Poole, Mutant" 
madan Dynasties, p. 296. 

^ He had probably solicited it in 1340: Huff. pp. 219, 220, E. H. I, III. PP.!249 and 
250 But tbo date is not certain : ef. p. 608, note 1. For Delhi as Dar-ub KhiUfat under 
Qutb-ud-Dfn Ibak. of. T. N„ p 525 : Farishta, Persian text, Pt. I, p. 140. 

» E. h. I., Ill, pp. 387 and 342-3. Farishta, p. 146 ; Tdrikh-i-Firoz SMh by Ziai 

Badni, p. 598. ' s , , .. .. ... ... 

6 T "N pp. xxv-xxxi. llaveriy adds some *B((^strag , .#nformafcioa regarding Muihaj. 

He was a Sdfi, a scholar and one of those who become filled with religious ecstasies, 

on hearing the singing at tikn and tatkirs, and wheu he became Qaziof Hindustan tlia. 
office assumed integrity,and rectitude: ib„ p. xxx. 
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office may hare been separate from those he held. We read of three 


such Q4zis and a fourth was styled * Qizi of the army 

In the beginning of Sultan Raziyyafc'g reign one Nur, a Turk, 
incited an outbreak among the Qiramita and Mulihida heretics. They 
collected at Delhi from Sind, the Jumna valley and many other parts, 
as well as from the immediate neighbourhood of the capital and pledg¬ 
ing fidelity to one another in secret they conspired against Islam, the 
mob listening openly to the harangues "of Ntir. He used to denounce 
the Ulama as Nasibi (setters-up) and Mums (procrastinators), 1 especial¬ 
ly those of the Hanafi and Shi'a sects. In 1237 these sectaries made 684 H. 
a desperate attack on the Muhammadans in the Muizzi College, which 
they had mistaken for the Jami* Masjid, but they were suppressed not 
without much bloodshed. 2 

Khwfija Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtydr K&ki of Ush near Baghdad came 
to Multan, in the time of N4sir-ud-Dm Qabacha, and subsequently to 
Delhi, where Altamsh offered him the office of ^haikh-ul-Islara which 
he refused. To his memory Altamsh erected the great Qutb Minar 
at Old Delhi. He died in 1235. 

He was, it is said, the disciple of Q4zi Muhtmmad Hamid-ud- 
Din Nagauri, and the following table of spiritual descent may be drawn 
up according to the Chishti tradition : — 


Hamid ud-Dm of Nagaur. 
Qutb-ud-Dm Bakhty6r.a 
Fand-ud-Dfti Shakarganj. 
KhwAja Nizam-ud-D£n A alia. 
Nasu>ud-D£n Ckfragli-i-Delhi. 


F&kkr-ud-Bfn, 

Shah Ntez Ahmad. 

hfdr Muhammad of Mah5r4n. 

Khivaja Shah Sulaiinan of Tautm Sliarff. 


At Kot Karor was born in 1170 Shaikh Babi-ud-Din Zakaria, who 
subsequently became a pupil of Shaikh Shihab-ud-Dm Suharwardi of 
Baghdad. Thence he returned to Multan and became the intimate 
friend of Shaikh Farid-ud-Dfu Shakargauj. 4 The latter, perhaps the 
most famous Muhammadau saint of the Punjab, flourished in the 12th 
century, 6 

Nizam-ud-Diu Aulia taught at Delhi during the latter half of the 
13th century and the early part of the 14fch.« One of his pupils was 
the poet Amir Khusrau, 

> Who consider good works unnecessary aud believe that faith alone suffices for a 
Moslem s salvation, hell being reserved for infidels i Sale, Koran, pp. 122, and 130-1. 

« T. N„ pp. 646-7. 
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The Shaikh Jamil-ud-Din, Bustami, was the first to hold the 
office of Shaikh-ul-Isldm at Delhi and on his death, according to 
Raverty, Altarosh wished the Khwaja Qutn-ud-Dm Kaki to accept the 
office. This is, however, very doubtful for the latter saint die i in 
1235 and the former in 1239. However this may be, the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam took part in politics at a very early period, for it was on secret 
instructions received from Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din, the Sayyid Qutb-ud- 
Din and the Qazi Shams-ud-Din Bharaiehi that the rebels under Ulugh 
Kh&n attacked Delhi in 1257. 1 Jam61 Din then must have lived till 
after 1257 and on his death two years lat^r could not have been succeed¬ 
ed by the Khwaja. 

JalAl-ud-Din Firoz Shah II was remarkable for his clemency, but 
his only act of capital punishment led in popular belief to the down¬ 
fall of his dynasty. In his reign one Sidi Maula$ a darwesh from the 
upper country/ 2 who had come to Delhi in Balban's time, acquired 
a position of extraordinary influence in that city. He offered prayers, 
but never in mosques. He received no offerings, yet he distributed 
vast doles to travellers, and others. Upon a magnificent Jchanqdh ho 
expended thousands. He visited Shaikh Farid at Ajodhan, but dis¬ 
regarded that saint's advice to abstain from meddling with politics 
and made a disciple of the Sultan's eldest son who called himself the 
Sidi's son. Other Muhammadans of position eventually conspired with 
him to waylay the emperor on his way to the mosque on the Sabbath 
and assassinate him, which done the Sidi was to be proclaimed khalifa 
and marry a daughter of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din. Information of this 
conspiracy was, however, soon brought to the Sult&n, but the conspira¬ 
tors strenuously denied their 3 guilt and no evidence could be obtained 
against them. Nevertheless Sidi Maula, despite the fai’ure of the legal 
process against him, was destined to suffer death. The Sult4n bade the 
darweshes avenge him of the viaula and one of them attacked him with 
a razor and an elephant was made to trample him to death. Forthwith, 
says the chronicler, a black storm arose which made the world dark and 
trouble arose in the State. Famine prevailed throughout Siwalik 
in that same year. This event must have occurred about 1295. 4 * Yet ^ H 
when a thousand thags were captured he refused to execute any one of 
them and sent them in boats towards Lakhnauti where they were set 
free. 6 

The year 1296 was marked by a remarkable assassination. The saint 
Nizam-ud-Dm Aulia, 6 whose shrine is at Delhi, had roused the jealousy 

i T. N„pp. 713, 622 and 707. According to D. B. Macdonald {Muslim Theology, 
p. 113) the dignity of Shaikh-nl-IsUm was not created in Turkey till 1453, 

a Wildyat'i'muUc-i'kdld* 

»It was not, says the Tdrllcbi'Firoz Shdhi, the custom in those days to extort con¬ 
fession by heating. A large fire was, however, kindled and orders given to place tlvo 
accused in it, but the lawyers urged that the ordeal by tiro was against the law, and the 
evidence of one man inaudicient to convict of treason. So the ordeal was countermanded 
and the leader of the conspiracy Qizi JM\ K ash dm actually sont as Qazi to Budarin, the 
remainder being banished. 

4 E. H. I., Ill, pp. 14,4-6. 

» lb,> 141. 

o Bom in 1236, he died in 1325 on 18th Babi 1, 766 H,; lleale ,Oriental D%oty, t p. 802' 
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of the emperor Jalal-ud-Din Ffroz Shah Kbilji by his influence and 
display, 1 * and he had threatened to humble the proud priest on his 
return to Delhi from the Deccan. The saint’s friends urged him to 
quit tho city and seek safety elsewhere, but his invariable reply to their 
entreaties was Ilanoz Delhi dur ast , 3 'Delhi is yet afar’, a saying which 
has passed into a proverb. His courage or confidence was justified by 
tho event, for Firoz Shah was treaoherously murdered at lvana on the 
Ganges by his nephew and son-in-law Ala-ud-Din and never reached 
the capital. 3 With reference to this event Sleeman writes as follows s— 
“One is tempted to ask why Nizam-ud-Din Aulia countenanced Fnoz 
Shah IT’s murder if ho was a thag of great note, seeing that the Sultan 
had been, as we have seen, extremely, not to say absurdly, lenient towards 
that fraternity >H , and Mr. Muhammad Hamid adds “ The phrase 
' Delhi is far off yet Vis said to have been uttered by Shah NizAm-ud- 
Din, Mahbub-i-Ilaln, of Delhi—-wrongly supposed by some European 
scholars to be the pir of thieves and robbers—-when he was pressed under 
threats of death to repay several lacs of rupees which he had received 
as alms from Nasir-ud-Din Khusrau Khan. Though Tughlaq Shah 
had already reached Kflokueri, about two miles from Delhi, the saint 
persisted in,repeating the phrase and it is said that that veiy day the 
Icing died a sudden death—-the roof of tho wooden palace falling iu 
upon him ”. Sleeman clearly did not believe the tradition that Nizam- 
ud-Din was the patron saint of thieves. The origin of the tradition will 
be discussed later. 

Ala-ud-Dfn’s reign was also marked by an outbreak of religious 
fanaticism at Delhi itselt. In 1 -l00 one Haji, a iii&ulo.y i. e, a slave or 
rather client of a kotiodl, seized his opportunity while the Sultdn Ala- 
ud-Din was besieging Rentambhor to raise a revolt in the city. He 
placed on the throne a descendant of Ali, who was also a grandson of 
Altamsh on his mother’s side. The revolt was however suppressed 
with little difficulty, and great severity. 

In 1303 occurred due of the then frequent Mughal raids into the 
Punjab. Their army under Targai invested Delhi, where AU-ud-Din 
unable to meet them in the open field entrenched his camp. Their 
retreat after a two months’ siege was attributed to the power of the 
famous saint Nizam-ud-Dm Aulia. 

The saints were revered and feared even by the governing bodies 
who are represented as always befriending them. Then- anger °was apt 
to bring the most unexpected disasters on the offending party, as, for 
example, the Saim-l-'Arifbi and the Tazkirah-i-Aulujd-i-Sinilh mention 
the sudden death of Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlaq Shdh in 18i5 owing to a 
curs6 uttered by the great Shah Rukn-i-’Alarm of Multin, who felt 
insulted at some remarks made by that sovereign. 

1 Ho was believed to possess tho Aast-i-qhaib or invisible hand because bis expenditure 

was even more lavish than tho emperor’s own, though ho had no ostensible source of 
income. 

3 Equivalent to ‘ there’s many a slip * twixfcthe ertp and the Up », 

*E. H, I.,m,pp. 176-8. . 

* Sleeman says* it is very likely that he did strike this army with a panio by getting 
somoof their loaders assassinated in one night'. There appears to bo no historical evidence 
whatsoever to support this conjecture. 
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Firoz Sh&h ITIovved his elevation to the throne of Delhi in 1351 in 
large measure to the support of the shaikhs} 

Firoz Shah built a large number of cities, forts, hands, mosques 
and tombs. His cities were HisAr Firozah, Fatehabad, FirozAbad, 
FirozAbad Harni KMrd, Tughlaqpur Kosna, Tughlaqpur Maluk-i-Makut 
aud Jaunpur, and everywhere he erected strong places for halts in 
travelling. His pala3es were also numerous and he erected several Lands , 
including the Band-i-Fath-Khan, Band-i-Malja (to which he supplied 
Ab-i-Zamzam 2 ), Band-i-Mahpalpur, Band-i-Shakr Khan, Band-i-SAlura, 
Band i-Sahpanah, and Band-i-Wazirabadi He also built monasteries 
and inns for travellers. It is recorded that he erected 120 monasteries 
in Delhi and FirozabAd so that travellers from all parts might be 
received as guests in each of them for three days, and so.might remain 
for 360 days in all. Superintendents of the Sunni faith were appointed 
to them and funds for their up-keep provided from the treasury. 
Malik Ghazi Shahna was their chief architect, and held the gold 
staff of office while Abdul Haq (JAhir Sundhar) had a golden axe. 
A capable shahna (superintendent) was appointed 
artisans. Firoz Shah repaired the tombs of former 
the lands and villages formerly assigned to them. 


the graves of saints and learned men of the faith 


over each class of 
kings and restored 
Ho also repaired 
In the tombs of 


kings and saints he placed takhts (sofas or beds) of sandal wood. 1 * At 
the close of his life Firoz Shah took special pains to repair mosques, 
and appointed to each of them a muazzin and an imam . He also 
provided for light and carpets. 4 

Firoz Shah showed much respect for saints aud whenever he rode 
abroad he visited all those of Delhi. Towards the end of his reign^e 
himself became maklnq; by having his head shaved like a qalandar} 

Firoz Shah suppressed all practices forbidden by religious law, v 
such as the painting of portraits, directing that garden scenes should be 
painted instead. He forbade the making of images and abjured the 
use of silver and gold vessels. He also abolished imposts which were 
against the law such as the ddngdna, an impost levied at one danga 
per tanka ; mushtaghal or ground rent, also called kird-zamin ; jazart , 
an impost on butchers at 12 jit ah 6 for every ox killed; duri or rozi , one 
' levied on traders who brought grain, salt etc. into Delhi on bullocks. 
Once they had to carry the bricks from the old cities of Delhi to 
FirozAbad 7 on bullocks. Firoz Sh4h levied jazya from the Brahmans 
who had been exempt in former reigns. They protested but finally 
agreed to pay it at the lowest rate, i,e. 10 tankas and 50 jitals per head. 8 

Firoz ShAh visited the tombs of the saints of Bhakkar, and 
renewed the former grants of the people of that place. Thence ho 

i E. H. I., Ill, pp. 275-6. 

a Zamzam is the well at Mecca held sacred by Muhammadans. 

3 Tdrikh-i Firoz Shahi by Shams Si raj Afif, Persian text, pp. 329-33. Takht here 
is explained to mean the Hindi chhaparkhat—*> bod with a canopy. What the king actually 
preseated wore canopies supported on a sandal-wood frame and pillars. 

<Z4„ p.6H. 

5 lb.> pp. 271-2. 

g A jiial — Jr<1 of an anna. 

7 Tdr(tcM*Firo% Shdhi r pp. 373-78. 

8 lb pp. 382-4, 
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Uch where he rebuilt the monastery of Shaikh Jajnfibud-Dfn 
of Ueb, and restored villages and gardens to his sons and bestowed 
fresh pensions and presents on them and other people of Uch , 1 He 
also repaired the monastery of Shaikh Farid-ud-Din* at Ajudhan, and 
granted robes of honor to his descendants and confirmed them in 
possession of their villages and lands . 8 

Sult&n Firoz has left an interesting account 4 of the heretical move¬ 
ments of his reign—and of his methods of dealing with them. He sup¬ 
pressed the RawSfiz, a Shi'a sept, by burning their writings and punishing 
them in various ways, but apparently without bloodshed. Another sect 
of heretical sectarians, ''tnulhtd abdhtidn y used to meet by night to drink 
wine and indulge, be writes, in promiscuous intercourse. He beheaded 
its leaders and banished or imprisoned other members of it. Another sect 
he describes as atheistical and at the same time a6 worshippers of one 
Ahmad Bah&rf who was regarded as God. Its members were imprisoned 
and banished. Another self-styled prophet, Rukn-ud-Din, asserted him¬ 
self to be the Imam Mahdi, claimed omniscience and a special knowledge 
of the science of letters which he said had been revealed to him. He 
was torn to pieces by the people of Delhi. Sultan Ffroz based his fiscal 
system on the letter of the law at a considerable sacrifice of revenue, 5 
and in return for the tax of toleration [sar-i-zmmiya) exacted the aboli¬ 
tion of new idol temples and put down proselytising innovations with 
great severity. 0 Rut ho appears to have respected existing Hindu 
institutions. The reign of Sultdn Firoz, however, was chiefly remarkable 
for his educational policy and his re-organization of existing institu¬ 
tions. To enable us to realise what he achieved an excursus on Moslejn 
education in the Middle Ages and subsequent times down to the close 
of the Mughal period will now be useful, 

Moslem education in Mediaeval and later times. 

The Muhammadans established several educational institutions in 
the Punjab. Of these the earliest was probably the Muizzi college at 
Delhi, doubtless founded by Muhammad of Glior or one of his successors 
in the Muizzia dynasty which he founded and which was called after his 
name of Muizz-ud-Din. 7 Next in point of time came the Ffjruzi 
College at Uch 8 (c. 1227). Jftlandhar probably possessed another, 
ancient college, 8 but the origin of the famous Saints of Jalandhar dates 

''TdriJch-UFtro* ShdM by Zia-i*Barni, Persian text, pp. 538-9. 

2 -This Sult&n’a orthodoxy is highly commended by his historian. He showed great 
respect to the Shaikh-til-Islam Ala-ud*IKn and his successor Farfd-ud-DIu ot Ajudhan. 
Towards the close of his reign he himself took the tonsure and became a mahldk, 
A less pleasing feature of his reign was the levy of the jixya from Brahmans t E. H. I 0 
III, pp 302-3 and 366. 

8JT5, p. 543. 

4 In his Fafvftdt : E. H. I., Ill, pp, 378-9. 

6 Ib. t p. 364. 

0 lb., p. 380, 

* It is only alluded to in T. N., p. 646. It was not among tlie buildings repaired by 
Sultan Firoz : E. H. 1„ III, p. 383/ 

s Raverty’s Tabaqdt-i-N fisiri, London, 1881, p. 541 : it was probably founded by the 
Malik Ffniz-ud-DIn, Altamaah, the Sdldr, prince of Khwdrazm, 4b. , p. 626, a noble of the 
Sultdn Altamsh. 

• lb., p.,679. m. 
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from a much later period, probably not earlier than the close of the 
18th century. These saints were of Afghan or kindred origin and 
among the earliest was the Imam Nasir-ud-Din Shirdni. Another was 
an ancestor of the saint, influential in the Afghan hills, known as the 
Pir Roskan, the founder of the Roshania schism. 1 But Delhi was the 
principal centre of religious instruction. The NAshiah college was 
founded there, probably by Altamask* who appointed tho Persian** 
historian Minh4j-ud-Dm, formerly principal of the college at Uch 7 to 
this foundation in 1287 A. D. 

The later and more orthodox Muhammadans generally had their 
educational institutions or madrasas attached to mosques or tombs, It 
is believed by them to be a religious act, conferring the blessing of God 
on the soul of the deceased buried in the tomb or on that of the founder 
of the mosque. Sometimes, however, they were founded independently, 
hut such cases were not very many. This system is to be met with 
practically in the whole Muhammadan world, and still prevails. 

(i) After the Muizzi and Ndsiriah colleges at Delhi comes 
AlS-ud-Dui's college, which was attached to his tomb near the Qutb 
Min6r, within its enclosure. It was repaired by Firoz Shah. 5 The 
building is totally ruined but has recently been cleared from debris. 

(it) Firoz Shah, who was very fond of buildings and erected as 
well as repaired a large number of them, constructed two 7 nadrasas. 
One of them was built at fhe Alfii tank and known by the name of 
Madrasa-i-Firoa Shdhi . Zii-i-Barni, a contemporary historian, has 
lavished much praise on this building and says that Maul&na Jal41-ud- 
Din Rumi, a scholar of great repute, was appointed to teach tafsh 
(commentaries on the QurAn), hadis (tradition), fiqh (Muhammadan 
Law) in the madrasah 

(Hi) The second madrasa built by Firoz Sh6h was at Siri. It 
also has been greatly praised by Zi4-i-Barni who records that Najm-ud- 
Din of Samarqand, a great scholar of the time, gave religious instruc¬ 
tion in that madras a? 

(i iv ) There was also a third madrasa built by Ffroz Shah in 
connection with his son Fateh Khdn's tomb known as Qadam Sharif. 6 

(v) In the year 1561 Maham Angab, the wet nurse of Akbar, 
built a madrasa attached to the mosque known as Khair-u 1-Man4zili 7 
near the old Fort. 

(vi) There was a college or madrasa on the roof of tbe tomb 
of HumaytSn. It was at one time an institution of some importance and 
men of learning such as MauUna Nur-ud-Pm Tarkh&n were appointed 
to the charge of the place. 8 

1 Temple, Legends, III, p. 150/. 

2 One of file titleB was N^sir-5-inifr-ul-Muminfa. It, can hardly have been founded 
by N&sir-ud- Dfn Kabdja, since Sultdn relates how ho rebuilt the college t (madrasa) 
of Altamsh which had been destroyed: T&. H. I., Ill, p. 383, 

8 Asdru-e-SanAdid (ed. Cawnpnr, 1904), ch. TIT, pp. 27*8. 

* Tdrilch-i-Firox Shdhi by Zi6-i*Barni, p. 562*5, 

b Ib. } pp. 505*6. 

0 A earn* s-Sanddid, ch. Ill, pp. 37-8, 

7 lb ,, ch. Ill, p, 54. 

8 Carr Stephen, Delhi, p. 207. 
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(vii) Gh4zi-ud-Dfn Khan built a madrasa in connection with 
his mausoleum, which he erected in his own lifetime. 1 It is still used 
as such, being occupied by the Anglo-Arabic High School. 

(viti) The madrasa of Raushan-ud-Daula associated with a mosque 
in Darfba Bazar, Shd,hjahan4bad, Delhi, was built by Naw&b Sharf- 
ud-Daula in 1185 H, (1722-3 A. D) during the reign of Muhammad 
Sh&h. 3 The madrasa no longer exists, but it is referred to in the 
inscription on the central arch of the mosque. 

(f®) The tomb of Safdar Jang is locally known as madram 
but no reference to it is to be found in any book. It is possible that the 
rooms in the enclosure may have been used for the purpose which has 
given it the name of madram. 


Lahore. 


Batala. 


In Lahore, D&i Liido, wet nurse of Jahangir, founded a school which 
continued to flourish till the collapse of the Maghal power. 3 ' 

During the reign of Bahlol Khan Lodi in 1472 A D Batik in 
GurdSspur was foundod by Rai Ram Deo, a Bhatti, to whom the tract 
between the Sutlej and Chenab had been farmed by Tdtdr Khan, 
viceroy of Lahore. Ram Deo was converted by Shaikh Muhammad 
Qftdiii , of Lahore. Tn later times Batala enjoyed a great reputation 
for learning and the saints Sbalkb-ud-Din Bukhari, Sbdh Ismifl 
Shdh Niamatulla and Shaikh Allah Dad lived there. The tomb of the"’ 
first-named still exists in the quarter occupied by his descendants, the 
Bulihaii Sayyids, and that of liis still more distinguished kinsman 
Manj Darya stands at Khan Fateh, five miles to the west of the town. 

But the last-named may be really buried at Lahore. 

Agha Badi-ud-din Shahid, llth in descent from Sayyid Abdul 
Q£dir Jilfini, migrated to India in the time of Humayun, and 6th in 
descent from him was Khan Bahadur Qfizi Infvyatulla* whose eldest son 
Sayyid Muhammad Akram was qaii in Montgomery. Another son 
Muhammad Fazl Din, settled in Batfila about 300 years a<* 0 . He 
founded its Madrasa Qiuliria in Aurangzeb’s reign, and in that of 
Farrukhsifir about 100 villages svere granted him in jagtr. On his 
death S ; Ghulam Qadir ShAh, whose books on tatawwaf were well- 
known in the Punjab, became sajjdda-nashin and obtained villages worth 
Rs. 12,000 a year from Ahmad Shah Abdali. His gaddi is still held bv 
his descendants, one of whom, S. Ahmad Shfih, assisted Lt. W M, 
Murray in his historical works. 

Muhammad FazFs college attracted many students, but it was 
destroyed by Banda and the town soon lost its title of Sharif r> 

Banda indeed set fire to the whole town and pillaged it, beginning with 
the Qazi8 makalla, then its wealthiest quartern 

Mullah Abdul Hdkim and Sadnlt4h ‘AUami, afterwards the grand siaitot 
wavtr of Shah Jahan, were class-fellows and studied together in the 
4 Carr Stephen, Delhi, pp. 263 et. tcq. 

1 AsdrU'3-Sanddid, ch. Ill, p. 81. 

* Hut, of Lahore , p. 280. 

nk in Kashmir and K6bal from time to time, and founder 

Chak Qazi in Gurdfopur, where he died. naer 

* bttrd4spur Gazetteer, 1914, p, 28 

8 Khftsc&n Singh, Philoeophio Hitt, of the Sikh M+ligion, I„ p. 216. 
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mnitab at the Kashmiri mosque near the Imdm S&hib’s mausoleum. 
Both were poor and Mullah Abdul Hfikim’s parents were weavers. 
The most famous of his teachers was Mull&h Kamal Akhund of 
Kashmir. \bdul H&kim distinguished himself in logic and philo¬ 
sophy, but his renown did not spread abroad until his introduction 
to the court of Shah Jahan which occurred in this way: S (Mullah 
f Allami. when he rose to the dignity of wazir , remembered his 
class-fellow as they had been great friends in early days. He men¬ 
tioned the name of Abdul Hakim to the emperor and praised him so 
much that the emperor ordered him to be sent for. He came to Delhi 
where some time after his arrival a discussion on the existence of God 
took place. MulUh Abdul HAkim wa6 required by the emperor to 
join in the discussion and be brought forward so many convincing 
'arguments that all admitted his intellectual superiority. The emperor 
himself was greatly pleased and requested the mulldk to arrange those 
^arguments in the form of a pamphlet which is still extant. In its 
introduction the author relates the above story and says that he wrote 
at the express desire of the emperor. The mnli&h lived for a long time 
at court, but finally came back to Si&lkot and buried himself in 
imparting knowledge to all. He opened a madrasa in a mosque in 
Rangpura where men from all parts of the world came to bear hi9 dis¬ 
courses, even from Basra, Egypt, Bagliddd Beng&l, Kashmir, Turkistan 
and Persia. He nsed to dictate explanatory notes on difficult books of 
logic and bis pupils used to take them down in class. His elucidations of 
difficult works of old philosophy are still printed and in recent years a 
book published in Egypt under the name of 'The Reflections of the 
Sidlkoti ’ is still used and appreciated by students of philosophy. It 
is a text-book in the Colleges there. Besides this bis ' elucidations’ or 
E&sfnah. of books on philosophy are still printed in Arabia and Egypt 
which shows that they have not lost their hold on the public mind and 
have not become stale with the lapse of time and the introduction of 
new theories about philosophical doctrines has not impaired them. 

Sliah Jahan was so pleased with the mdlah that when he came 
hack from Delhi to Sidlkot he granted him land and had a tank dug 
for his ablution. This tank still exists near the American Mission 
School. The emperor also had a canal dug for his special use. the traces 
of which are still found at some places near the tank. The reason for 
the digging of the canal was that Mulldh Abdul Hakfm professed the 
Sbafdf doctrine of Isldm, according to which ablutions are only lawful if 
performed in running water. 

He had an extensive library in which valuable boobs were collected. 
After his death his descendants did not inherit his intellectual powers and 
in the last yeaTS of the 19th century, one of them Mian Ghausa disposed 
of all his valuable manuscripts out of sheer poverty. Mian Ghausa 
died recently and now nothing remains of the old philosopher but a con¬ 
fused heap of stones to mark the last resting place of one who once ruled 
the intellectual world of India. He is buried at SHlkot near the tank 
and his mausoleum was oned imposing^ but owing to the vandalism of 
the Sikhs, who used it as a magazine, they say, it is now in ruins. 
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To resume the notes on the religions history of Isldm:— 

Religions history of the Mughal period . 

Akbar’s policy was one of toleration and in fact he incurred the 
charge of heterodoxy by his attempts to bring all religions into one com¬ 
prehensive fold. His historian Abul Fazl's account of his measures 
must be read with caution as that writer's own father had been accused 
of ShiVi tendencies and sympathy with heresy. 1 He was a Sufi, but dis¬ 
approved the ecstacies of music and dance affected by that sect; and 
also eschewed silk, though, he changed his views in this respect, 3 

Akbar's measures were far-reaching. He abolished the poll-tax 
on infidels in the 9th year of his reign and also the tax called Jcarmi 
levied apparently on Hindu pilgrims to sacred shrines. 3 This led to a 
rebellion, the emperor's innovations being objected to in so far as they led 
to the withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. But Akbar does not appear 
to have acted in this matter without some justification. The department 
of the Sadr'bJahdn had been very great before the time of the Mughals 
and even during Akbar's reign he ranked as the fourth officer of the 
empire. His edict legalised the jalHs or accession of a new king. 4 But 
the department had become most corrupt and especially so in the admin¬ 
istration of the sayurghdl or grants Akbar's Sadrs were :— 

1. Shaikh GatlSi, until 968 H. fi 

2 . Khwaja Muhammad S&lih, until 971 H. 6 

3. Shaikh Abdunnabi, until 986 H. 7 

1 See the guarded account in the Attfi-Akbari, Blochmann's Trant,, III, p. 420/. 

ft Blochroann, op eft., p. 440, 

» E. H. I., YI, pp. 29-30, and A(n % I, 189. 

* Ain, 1, p, 270. 

• To the vitriolic pen of Al-Badauni we owe many detail* regarding these Sadrs, 
Akbar’s efforts to revise the lists of religious grants seem to hare given grave offrnce to 
Al-Badanni. Possibly his own poc ket had been affected. 

Shaikh Oadlti, Kamboh, was the son of Jamal, Kambob, a po rt of Delhi, who after the 
second defeat during the * exile at Gujnit * bad c me to the Khan Khinan. Through his 
influence he was appointed Sadr iu 995 H, The Kh4u Khauan and even the oinperor 
himself attended singing parties at his house, which ALBadauni describes Iq severe terms 
Shaikh Gadai drew the pen of obliteration through the grant* and pensions of old servants 
of the Crown, bat to any one who disgraced himself by attending his levels he gave a 
tayurffhdl. He died in 976 H. : Muntakhab-ut-Tnwdrikh translation W.H. Lowe II no 
22 and 124 ; Muasir-ul-Umara, II, pp, 540-41. * 

„ °J“ 969 H - Khwijgi Muhammad Salih of Hhit, grandson of Khwaja Abdulla 

Marwand, a well-known wazfr, was appointed Sadr, but without fmly absolute powers of 
granting aukaf, and subsistence (maiadi m'ash), as they were subiect to administrative 
control : Mun , akhab*ut~Ta'wdr{kh > Lowe, II, pp, 48-9. 

m ? r r? 7 l H - l . Akbars0li t % Shaikh Abd-uu-Nabi, the traditionalist, grandson of 

Shaikh Abd-til-Qudds of Gahgoh, me of the greatest Shaikhs of Hind, and made him chief 
Sadr, so that acting with Muzaffar Kh£tt, he might pay the pensions. He soon acquired 
absolute power oyer the grants of allowances, lauds and pensions, but by degrees matters 
reverted to their old position. About 933 H. when Shaikh Abd un-Nabi was rising to 
power, the emperor used to go to his house to hear lectures on the traditions of the Prophet 
and make Jahangir attend his school to learn the 40 ahadte of the renowned master* 
AiauUna Abdur Rahmdn Jami. Once or twice the emporor placed the Shaikh's slipper* 
oefore his feet. In this year Akbar gave orders that no a'tmas in the empire should be 
recognised by the harofi. (revenue officer) of a pargann, unless the farmdn by which tho 
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4. Sultan Khw&ja, until bis death 993 H. 1 

5. Amir Fathullali Shirfizi, till 997.® 

grant had been made was produced before the Sadr for verification. This brought 
numbers of worthy people from, the east of India and so far w^sl as Bhakkar to Court. If 
an\ of them had » patron in one of the Amfrs, or a friend of His Majesty, he could get his 
affairs settlod, hut such as lacked recommendations had to bribe Sayyid Abdur Rasul, the 
Shaikh’s headman, or nis chamberlains, door-keepers and .weepers. Many of the a’imaddrs 
died without effecting their object from the heat caused by the crowds. The Shaikh would 
for example allow a teacher of the Hiday'i and other books 100 bighas more or less ; and 
though snob a man might have held long possession of a greater area, the Shaikh would 
take it away. Bu< to men of no repute, even to Hindus, he would grant lauds. Thus 
learning and learned men fell daily in estimation. Even in the hall of audience tho 
shaikh used to insult grea f Amirs and even courtiers, who endured it in order to help poor 
suppliants. Never by any emperor had such absolute power been given to any Sadr. 

Once Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi told Akbar that a certain mujtahid had nine wives, but. on 
another occasion when the emperor asked him how many wives a man could marry, he gave 
a different answer and so annoyed the emperor that he never forgot it. In 937 H. Shaikh 
Abd-un-Nabi and the Makbdum ul-Mulk tempted mankind by suggesting that tbe^ Quran 
wa9 a forgery, by casting doubts on the authority of the prophets and Imams and 
denying the existence of demons, angels, all mysteries, signs and miracles. At length 
owing to the enmity of the Makhdum-ul-Mulk and others, he lost the emperor's 
favour. But perhaps" the chief reason of his fall was the execution of a Brahman. 

In 986 H. Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi and his enomy the Makhdura-ul-Mulk were banished 
to Mecca, the post of Sadr being conferred on SulfcAn Khwdja. In 99J H. they 1593 A. l! 
returned to Gujrat, whore tho Makhduiu-ul*Malk died at Ahmad,ibad. Shaikh Abd-un^Nabi 
went to Fatbpur, and tried to regain his former position bat he used such rude language 
that the emperor struck him in the face. He bad appareutly been given Rs 7000 before, 
be went to Mecca arid seems to have been unable to accouut for it on his return, so be was 
handed over to Raja Todar Mai and imprisoned like a defaulting tax-gatherer and tho his- \ 

torian adds that one night a mob strangled him. This took place in 991 H op. cit., 1 too ^ j 
Lowe, II, p 70, Persian text, II, pp 204, Lowe, pp. 207-8, 21 h 281, Pers. Text, II, pp. ' 

276, 311 and 83. j 

1 In 984 H. SulfcAn KhwAja (Abdul Azim, son of KhwAja Kbiwarid Mabmdd) was 
appointed Mir HAji and given six lakhs of rupees to distribute among the deserving poor 
of Mecca and Medina and build a Jchdncih in the sacred precincts. He returned in 986 H., 
bringing back Arab horses, Abyssinian slaves,and other presents for tho emperor, who made 
him Sadr of all Hindustan with the rank of 1000. A disciple of the emperor, he died in 
992 H. and was buried in Fathpur fort. Akbar bestowed his daughter in marriage 
on his son tho prince DAniyAl : Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh, Lowe, II, pp. 245 and 275 : 
and Maa&ir’ul-Urnara, II, pp. 379*81. 

a In 990 H. Mir Fatbullab of Shiraz who in theology, mathematics, physics and #.11 
sciences, both logical and traditional, and in talismas, incantations and discovering treasure 
was unrivalled in that age, in obedience to a far man , left Adil Khan in the Dcccan and 
came to Fathpur. The Khan KhAnan and Hakim Abdul Path by imperial command met 
him, and brought him to the presence, He was made Sadr, but his only duty was to 
confiscate the lands of the poor. When the emperor learnt that he had been a pupil of 
Mir Ghiy&a-uJ-Din Mansur of Shiraz, who was none too strict in religion, ho fancied'that 
ho would gladly accept his schemes, but Fathullah was so staunch Shi*a that even in the hall 
of State he said the Slii'a prayers with perfect composure, a thing no one else would have 
dared to do. Hid Majesty therefore classed him as a bigot, but connived at his practices, 
and married him to a* daughter of Muzaffar Khan, associating him in the wazirship with 
Raja T odar Mai, Mir Fathullah also taught the Amir’s children. He also accompanied 
the emperor in the chase. In 998 H-Akbar gave (8hAh (afterwards Mir) Fathullah tfce 
title of Azud-ul-daulat and a present of Rs. 5000, appointing him cadr-in-chief of Hindus* 
tan, but posted him to the Deccan. His deputy Kamali Slurazi remained at the capital 
• to bring to court tho lackland cCimaddrs, some of whom were stillleft, scattered here and 
there’. Under him the sadarate reached its zenith, but by degrees things came to suoh a 
pass that SMh Fathullah, for all his pomp, could not grant 6 bigha$ of land. Nay, after 
the withdrawal of the grants ihe very soil became the haunt of wild beasts instead, of | 

a’imaddr# and husbandmen. 111 993 H. Akbar sent Azud-ud-Daulat from the Court to 
Milwa, in 993 H. ho was sent to govern Berar and in t>9b H. ho received Baeawar in jdgir, 
with all its ebarity lands. In 097 ho died of fever in Kashmir and was buried on the 
Takht-i-Sul&im&n, a hill near a city of .that province s Muntakhab-ut»Tcnodr(kh t Lowe, 

II, pp. 325-«,854, 372, 379, and 881." 
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Sadr whose name coincided with his title. 1 He had 

been M'nfti-umarn&lik-i-mahruza and continued to serve 
under Jah&ngir. 3 

Another Sadr was Maul&na Abdul Bdqi, of unkonwu date. 
Shaikh Gadai began the rammption ofc‘ the endowments, but Abdunnabi 
was invested with wide discretionary powers and made grants lavishly 
though, if his detractors are to be believed, capriciously until his down¬ 
fall. Under Sultan Khwaja who had adopted the f Divine Faith* of Akbar, 
matters took a very different course, the lands were steadily withdrawn 
and as the emperor inquired personally into all of them the power of the 
Sadr was completely broken and many Muhammadan families were 
utterly ruined. 3 

In 939 H, Akbar again entrusted the Punjab to Said Kh&n, Uija 
Bhagwan Das, and Man Singh. To investigate the management of 
grants in the province, he appointed a Sadr to each Doab, viz Mullahs 
i.llahd&d of Amroha, Sheri the poet, lllahdad Nabawi of Sult&npar, and 
Shah Muhammad of Shakabad. The first two were remarkable for their 
goodness and the last two for their badneis. He also appointed Shaikh 
Falzi Sadr of a Doab (probably that between the Sutlej and Be&s). But 
Hakim Humam and Hakim Abdul Fath, the Sadrs of the capital, he 
sent beyond the Ganges. 4 

Akbar presumably conducted ecolesiastioal business in much the 
same way as his successors, for instance Shah Jahan, of whom it is 
recorded that after the emperor had disposed of purely administrative 
business the chief Sadr reported to him any important point in the^ 
despatches received from the provincial Sadrs. He also brought to 
his notice cases of needy scholars, Sayyids, Shaikhs and holy men and 
obtained grants of money for them. 6 

Nevertheless Akbar's tolera-tiou of other creeds and his measures 
against the holders of religious grants did not alienate all Muhammadan 
sympathy from him. On the contrary several of the highest ecclesi¬ 
astical officials in the empire in 987 H. signed a document de¬ 
claring the superiority of the Imam-i-adil or just leader over the mujta- 
hid J 

■ 1 Besides these there were provincial Sadr-i-juz in each Sdbah under the (direct ?) 
orders of tile Sadr-i-Jah in, Sadr-i-Kui or Sadr-us-Sudiir aa he was also called, The Sadr-i- 
Jahan often wielded great power*, e.g. Abdunnabi had two men put to death for heresy : 
ib„ III, 271. 

*' Sadr Jahan, mufti of the imperial dominions, who had been appointed to a coalman- 
dersbip of 1000, joined the Divine Faith, aa did also his two foolish sons in 1004 H.s 
Mu f ntakhab*ut*Tawdrikh , Lowe, II, p. 418. 

s lb., Ill, pp. 273-4 and 270. These grants were designated a*ma t and the holders 
a’imaddr. The former word is still found as a place-name in the Punjab, e.g, in Hoshi- 
£rpur, 

* Ib, t II, p. 304, Persian text, II, pp. 295-6. 

8 SarJcar, Anecdotes of Aurangxeb, p. 169. Abid Khan was Sadr of Aurangzeb’areign • 
t *6., p. 90. 

® MuntakhabuUTawdrikh, Lowe, I„ pp, 186-6. This document was signed, not witL- 
out much debate and many mental reservations, by Qfizi Jalal-ud-Dln of Multan, Qaai-u> 
quzz£t, Abdunnabi, Sadr Jahan as mufti of the empire and others, 
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Ddrd Shikoh . 


This document made Akbar supreme head of the faith and was soon 
roliowed by the attempt of H&ji Ibrahim of Sirhind, who is said’ to 
have translated the Atharva Veda, 1 to adduce proofs that the emperor was 
the Sahib-i-Zamdn, or ' Man of the Age', a title frequently given to the 
lm&m Mahdi, who was to reconcile the 72 sects of Isldm, and in 983 
H. this movement received some support from the learned.* A mono 
Moslem doctors who are mentioned as having influenced Akbar's conduct 
is Shaikh Taj-ud-Dm of Delhi, son of Shaikh Zakana of Ajodhan 
and a disciple of Shaikh Zamrin of Panipat. IVj-ad-Dfn was styled 
laj-ul-Armn, or crown of the Sdfis, and the emperor listened whole 
nights to his f Sdfic trifles * according to AUBudauni. 5 

Muhammad Akrain was appointed Q&zi of the imperial court in 
1698 and died in 1705; 4 

But tolerant as Akbar was of religious convictions he persecuted 
doubtless in self-defence and in the interests of toleration itself, many 
learned men and lawyers. The ulantd as a class appear to have come 
in for very severe treatment and many Shaikhs and faqirs were sent to 
Qaudahir and elsewhere to be exchanged for horses. The sect of the 
Il&hfg met with similar treatment. 6 

The story of Dari Shikoh may now be read in J. N. ■Sarkar's 
History of Aurangsteh 6 and his place in literature in Pandit Sheo 
i^arain's paper. 7 In the Sat in at -«/- Anita he calls himself a HanaR and 
his poetical name was Qadiri, but it is not certain that he belonged to 
that or any other particular sect or order. His views were exceeding¬ 


ly broad and liberal and though he seems to have been initiated into 
the Q&diria order by Muhammad Sh&b Tisan-ullah in 104*9 H., he may 
have been influenced by political motives to adopt a vague Suflism 
which would win him support from the Hindus without alienating the 
more moderate Muhammadans. However this may be, many folktales 
recall his Hindu leanings, and his dialogues with B£ba U\ show that 

1 Muntahh*b»ut-Twdrikh, pp. 189 and 105, 

* lb., p. 190. The Munfakhab-ut-Tauodrtkh, Lowe, II, p.295 (Persian text, pp. 286-7) 
ascribes this incident to 990 U. and adds that Khwaja Maulana of Shiraz, 1 f he heretic 
of .Jalrdan*, brought a pamphlet by somo of the fhartfs of Mecca, which quoted a 
tradition that the earth would exist for 7000 year#, and as that period was now over the 
promised Mahdi would soon t appear. ‘ Many others . also produced such pamphlets 
and this made the emperor the more inclined to claim the dignity of a prophet, 
perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else (of God)*. 

> Ib„ p, 181. Shaikh Zaman was in Sufiisin and pantheism second only to Shaikh- 
ibn*Arabi. He was the author of one commentary on the L&wii h and of another com¬ 
prehensive one on the Nuzhat-ul~arv>dh. 

* Sarkar, op. cit., p. 142. The kiud of question that was referred to the tmfH* is illus¬ 
trated by an incident of AurangxcVs reign. Some Hindus were taken prisoner at the siege 
of atara and the oni'peror directed the Court QAzi Muhammad Akram to investigate the 
question with the help of the muftis* He reported that under ti c canou 'aw they could 
be released if they accepted Islam—but that the Muslims taken should be imprisoned for 
8 years j ib., p. 141. But he soon reviewed his decision in the light of the JFatfaa-i- 
Alamgtri and the prisoners were impartially executed. The function of mufti was to 
expound the law and assist the Qaziby supplying him with faUdtoas or decisions : p. 142. 

* Muntalchab*ut-Tav>dr(kh, pp, 273 & 191. 

* Two vols., Calcutta, 1912. 

f Pun job Historical Society 1 * Journal, 1912, p. 21. 
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they are founded'on fact. Though specially fond of Lahore his influence 
was felt further afield, and the shrine of Jati Abdfil or the chaste 
Abdkl at lUtnpur in Kabfrwili tfthsfl, Multan, was founded by one of 
his servants. No woman is admitted into this shrine. 1 

The austere orthodoxy of Aurangzeb found no nobler field for its 
activity than the reformation of abuses within the fold of Islam itself. 
He showed much self-restraint in the exercise of his despotic powers, 
but his firmness in carrying out the measures, which he considered 
necessary, was beyond all praise He endowed learned men and 
professors but was apparently enabled to prevent the abuses rife under 
Akbar. While he observed the Slia flan tenets® he recognised in legal 
matters the authority of the HanAfi School and caused a digest of 
•the conflicting rulings of the qdz!s and muftis^ which had been de¬ 
livered without any authority, to be drawn up by a commission under 
Shaikh NizAm. As its members were well paid this commission cost 
about two lakhs of rupees.® The Faldwa-i-Alamgiri, which is known 
at Mecca as a Fntwa-i-Hind. was composed of extracts in Arabic 
from several collections of fatdwas of older date and also from other 
legal treatises of a more abstract character by writers of the Hatnfia 
School. It was commenced in the !lth year of Aurangzeb’* reign 
(1670 A. D.) and was completed before his death. 4 SarkAr describes 
it as a mere compilation though it cost nearly t wo lakhs of rupees. 6 

That writer adds that in the same yegx the four degrees of devotion 
to His Majesty were defined. They consisted in readiness to sacrifice to 
the emperor property, life,* honour and religion. Whosoever sacrificed 
one of these four won a degree The courtiers put down their names as 
faithful disciples of the throne 6 

Aurangzeb changed the title of the imperial slaves from g hid dm to 
chela because he considered it an act of impious presumption for one 
man to call another ghildm, men being slaves of God alone. 7 

In 1630 the emperor re-imposed the jizya, a measure which led 
to a commotion at 1 >elhi. The Muntakhab-ul- Lnbdb implies that it 
was imposed to curb the infidels, its. the Satnamfs, who had broken 
out just before. But the Ma’ddr places that outbreak five years before 
the re-imposition. 8 

It was again abolished in the brief reign of Abul Baraka t (l 719). 4 

1 Multan Gazetteer , p. 22, 

8 E. H. I., VII, p. 158. 

*7ft.,pp. 159-60 

* Two books of thU digest are translated in a condensed form iu Baillio’s Moo^un. 
mtdan Law of Sale (London, 1850), and it was largely used by the same author in hi* 
Digest of Moohummadan laic (London, 1875). But no translation of the work as a whole 
exists in English. 

8 Op. eit p. 14*4 

^Muntalchatfut-TawMIch, Lowe, II, p, 299, Persian text, II, p. 291. 

7 Sarkar, op cit., p. 101 Doe* this account for the existence of a Chela s*pt among 
the Sials, Vol. Ill, p. 419, infra P Possibly the Chela* were originally GhuUms, as on 
the frontier. 

s E, ILL ,VII, p. m 

•Ifc* P.47? t 
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604 Muhammadan Theology. 

No trace seems to exist in tlie Punjab of tbe huba jurisdiction 
though SarkSr cites an order of Aurangzeb reproving tbe Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shfih for taking upon himself the functions of the 
muhtasib or 1 censor of morals *} The muhfasib exercised {w^w-judicial 
functions of a very delicate and important kind. 

Slrhind was a considerable centre of Muhammadan learning during 
the Mughal period. It must have possessed a'college, for Shaikh Abdulla, 
surnamed Mi3n, taught there, one of bis pupils being Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Bak4, author of the MirAi-i-dlatn and a disciple of Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad of Sirhind 2 

Sirhind was a wealthy town, learned and religious men in great 
numbers residing there when it was sacked by the Sikhs under Banda 
in 1708. 8 

SMlkofc also held some position in the learned world, for Chulpi s 
Abdulla, son of the celebrated MauMna Abdul Hakim of Si^lkot, was 
employed to translate the fatdwa i-Alamgiv into Persian. 4 

Notwithstanding the recent sack of Sirhind by the Sikhs Lahore 
was in 1121 H. the scene of a riot caused by an imperial order that the 
word 'heir* should be inserted among the attributes of Ali in the klmtba . 
Against this innovation Jan Muhammad and Haji Y&r Muhammad; 
two of the most eminent scholars in the city, protested and after other 
and more violent protests had been ignored the khalib of the mosque was 
stabbed by a Turdni Mughal and finished off by the mob in the forecourt 
of the mosque 6 Apparently the imperial order implied a claim by the 
emperor to he styled or regarded as the Khalifa. Hdji Y£r Muhammad 
stoutly opposed the innovation in an audience at Delhi also and though 
the form used in the reign of Aurangzeb was eventually restored the 
H6ji and two other learned men were sent to a fortress. 6 

Islamic Theology. 7 

In order to understand the present position of Isl/im in the Punjab, 
the condition of its institutions, and its aspirations, a sketch however 
brief of its theological history is indispensable. The constitutional 
history of Islam has been that of a conflict between two principles, the 
authority of the Qurdn and the various influences which sought to 
modify it. The contribution made by the Prophet to I slim was legisla¬ 
tion pure and simple. Since his death there has been no legislation, 
properly so-called, hut only interpretation of the Quran. This is the 
more momentous in that the sphere of law is much wider in Islfim than 
it lias ever been with western nations. Passing over the various sources, 

l Sark£r, op. cit> p. 70 Under Aurangzeb, at any rate, beside the qdtU or judges of 
canon law, ddtts or judges of common law worn also appointed, but the emperor him self 
was the fountain of justice and the highest oourt of appeal. He took the law from the vXmd 
or canon -lawyers : Sarkar, op. cit., p. 178, Cf. p. \7% 

a B. H. I., VII, p. 153. 

«I 6 ., VII, p. 4,15. 

160 . . 

»IJ„ VII, p. 421. 

• !&., pp. 1*27-8, Prince Azim«us-sh4n secretly countenanced this opposition. 

t Throughout this sab-section D. B. Macdonald’s Development of Mudim Theology, 
jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory (London, 1903) has been drawn upon freely, 
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the kadis or tradition, which wore drawn up to interpret, 
amplify and modify the Quran we find four great legal schools develop¬ 
ing in succession. Of these the first was that of Abu Hanrfa, the first 
teacher to leave behind him a systematic body of teaching and a mis¬ 
sionary school of pupils A Persian by race he does not seem to have 
held office as a judge or to have practised law, but to have beon a 
Philosophical jurist. Finding that the law of the desert not only failed 
to apply to town and agricultural life but was even directly mischievous, 
he reduced to a definite principle the consideration of local conditions 
under the formula of ntihs&n or ‘ holding for better*. 1 Although his 
system was never reduced to a code and was vehemently attacked by his 
opponents it was perfected by his pupils and their successors and has 
withstood ail attacks. It is the leading one of the four existing schools 
and prevails over all northern India. Abu Ilamfa died in 782 A. I)., 
and 20 years later died M&lilc ibn Anas who had given form to the 
historical school of Madina. While M&lik relied more upon tradition 
. 7^/7 refu S° ^ ess fl ’ e fi U0ri % opinion, lie accepted the principle of 
ntnlah or ‘public advantage' with clearness. The result was that it is 
much practical distinction between his school and that 
oi Abu Ilamfa, and it had little influence in the east. 

We next pass from simple development to development through 
coniiiet. Hitherto dissension had only covered points of detail. Now 
it touched a vital question of principle. The traditionists said that law 
should be based solely on the Quran and tradition. The modernists 
contended that it vvas better to work out a legal system by logic and 
the nec^sitms of thocase. Between these extremists Ask-Shafi'i (died 
\ y struck out a middle course. Au absolutely authentic tradi- 

ion no regarded as of equally divine authority with the Quran, but he 
recognised also as inevitable the maintenance of usages which had grown 
U ^i 1 ^ 1 • * VL( ^ ua constitution of the State, and in the rules 

and decisions of the courts. To prevent the overthrow of this estab- 
is led order of things Ash-Shafi*i erected the theory of ijmd or agree¬ 
ment, already adumbrated by Mflik, into a principle, and' taught that 
■ la »tever the community of Islam has agreed upon is of God. But he 
a so accepted qiyds (analogy) as a guide and thus gave elasticity to his 
system. Ash-ShaiPi is one of the greatest figures in the history of law 
and with lmn closes the great development of Muhammadan jurispru- 
fl eUC p * i bafl little influence over tho development of law in 

tiie mjab. His doctrines are only professed by a few depressed tribes 
like the Kishals as an excuse for eating the flesh of unclean animals. 

. Against Asli*Shafi , Fs teaching the principal revolt was headed by 
his own pupil piud-az-Zahiri, ‘David the literal^, and he founded a 
school which lasted for * centuries and had important historical and 
ie° ogica consequences, though it was never acknowledged as a regular 
«° r ,? ? Moslem law. The dignity of the fourth school was reserved 
o a > or Ahmad ibn Haubal, a theologian of the first rank but not a 
in+a^ 61 / #. W 5° miQ ™ ised a o ree ^ 0 ttt, rejected analogy and favoured literal 
*pie ation. His school was not progressive and has had little in- 
noe, it any, on the Punjab, unless we except the Ahl-i-hadis of 

Lit. approving, pratoing \ . , or * considering as a favour*: Catafago. 
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modem times. 1 Ahmad bin Kanbal died in 855 A. D. 

The present position then throughout the Moslem world is that 
besides the codices of earnout or theoretical law there is an accepted and 
authoritative body of statutes (qdnuns) promulgated by secular authority. 
How far this system ever applied to India it is difficult to say. 

The above account omits any mention of Shi'ite and Ibadite 
Jaws. The latter has had no influence on the Punjab as far as can be 
seen. The Shi^a legal system is based on the authority of the Hidden 
Imam. They utterly reject the idea of co-ordinate schools of law, and 
to the doctrine of ikhtil&f or ‘ variability ' under local conditions they 
oppose his authority. They still have majtahids, divines and legists, 
who have a right to form opinions of their own, can expound the original 
sources at first hand and claim the unquestioning assent of their dis¬ 
ciples. But in these provinces, even among so strictly Shi’a a tribe 
as the Tuns, the office of mujtahid is either in abeyance or not 
disclosed. 

So far we have dealt with law as a branch of theology, a perfectly 
legitimate method in an account of Moslem religious development. Its 
purely theological history can only be dealt with here cursorily. The 
two earliest schools of theological thought were the Murji^ites and 
Qndarites. The former 1 postponed J judgment until it is pronounced 
by God on the Day of Judgment. Their principal contribution to 
theology is the doctrine that faith and faith alone sared, and as* a 
party their doctrine that the good of the Moslem community required 
obedience to the rider of the time, even though his personal unworttu- 
ness were plain* must have had important consequences throughout 
Islam. The sect with which we are more nearly concerned is that of 
the Gadarites. Deriving its name from the tenet that a man possessed 
qadr or * power 9 over his actions, it disappeared as a sect much earlier, 
it would seem, than the Murji'ites, but its teaching was destined to 
have far-reaching results. The story of its founding connects with the 
outstanding figure of Al-Hasan-al-Basri, though he was not its origina¬ 
tor, and its principal exponents were a disciple of his called W&sii ibn-i- 
9 Ata 3 and his disciple in the second generation Abu-Husail Muharnniad- 
ul-Allaf. These founded the sect of the Mu'Uzila or Secessionists, 
from au expression used by Al-Hasan-al-Basri himself. Wnsjl accepted 
the doctrines of qadr and of faith as sufficient for salvation, but he 
taught that if a believer {mo’min) died unrepentant of great sin he 
went to hell but after a time would be permitted to enter heaven. Abu 
Hueaii further developed the doctrine of qadr . Holding that in this 
world man was endowed with free-will, he taught that in the next all 
changes were predestined. Further he rejected the evidence of tradition 
for things connected with alghaib , the unseen world, 8 and taught that it 

t Macdonald, op. cit., p. 115, says : 4 Practically only tlic Wahhahitea in Central Arabia 
are Hanbalites *, but as literaliste tho AhM-Hadto wherever they may be found must accept 
or bo influenced by Hahbalite doctrine. 

» Died 131 H. Others say that Amr-bin-Ubaid was the pupil of Al-Basri who seceded 
from his teaching. He died in 144 II. For a sketch of Hasan BasrPn life and teaching* 
geo Claud Field:, Mg sties and Saints of Islam, p. 22 ff, 

a The place given to dreams in Moslem works on and means of spiritual re-union with 
Gol ha* puzzled some writers; eg. Major J. Stephenson in his translation of the Radlqtf" 
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,g not to be accepted unless among'the witnesses to them'there were one 
at least of the People of Paradise or Friends of God, some of whom, he 
taught,, were always in the tforld. These are tho auhd whose existence 
in the Punjab is still an important article of faith and who will be 
described later. 

This period and the one which'followed it was one of extremely 
acute theological speculation. How far it was due to contact with 
Greek thought it is impossible to gauge, but the times were the goldon 
age of Muslim science and of broad-minded toleration. But the 
Mutazilite ascendancy if great was destined to be short-lived. Its 
chief opponent was the jurist Ahmad ibn Hanbal, who staunchly main¬ 
tained the authority of tradition [naql) in theology as against reason 
{*aql) as he had done in law. Its decline was followed by a period of 
scholasticism which in turn declined, even in the writings of the 
devout and versatile Al-Farabi into encyclopsBdism. 

We now come to what Macdonald 1 calls the great mystery of 
Muslim history, the Fatimid movement, which certainly appears to 
have been.one which favoured progress and enlightenment. From the 
earliest times the family of the Prophet had unquestionably fostered 
science. Obscure though the historical material may be it is amply 
sufficient to prove that the movement appealed largely to the educated 
and enlightened elements in Isl&m. Closely allied with the movement 
and with Al-Fiirilbi was the semi-secret society of the Ikhwdn-a8-saf& 
which flourished for a brief period at Basra in the middle of the 4th 
century of the Hijra. Its methods resembled closely those of the 
Israailians or Assassins. Its leaders raised difficulties and suggested 
serious questionings, and it is possible that its elevated eclecticism 
was the real doctrine of the Fatimids, the Ismailians, the Qarmatiaus 
and the Druses. Another eclective sect, but based on very different 
principles, was that of the Qarramites,* of which Mahmdd of Ghazni 
was an adherent. Murjiites in that they held faith to be only 
acknowledgment with the tongue, the Qarramites took the Qvrdn 

ul-Kdqiqat of Hakim Abd’l viajd Majdud San&’i of Ghazna says: “ A portion of the hook 
(pp. 51-6)is, curiously, devoted to the interpretation of dreams; after which the author 
treats of the incompatibility, of the two worlds, again of the abandonment of earth and self, 
and of tho attainment of the utmost degree of self-annihilation (pp. 66-S) "—see p. xxix of 
the Introduction. SanA'i's chain of thought is perfectly logical as dreams are revelations dr 
communications from the * invisible world'. Ibn Khaldun writes on the 4 Science of the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams' after Ms description of Sufiism (Do Slane, Les JProlegamSnes d’lbn 
Khaldoun , III, pp. 114 ff.> Paris, 1868). Both writers treat the interpretation of visions 
as a science complete in itself. * A cook means great riches, just as a butcher means that 
one's affairs aro ruined. A physician is pain and sickness, especially to one who is wretched 
and needy. The tailor is tho man in virtue of whom troubles and affliction are all 
changed to good fortune '; and so on with every thing and person that may be dreamt of. 
The nnsoen world .has its p/r and the dast-i-ghaib is a feature in countless legends of 
wiints. 



* Op. eU. f p. 165. On p, 166 lie points out that Al-Ma'mun lmd combined tho establish¬ 
ment of a great university at Baghdad with afavouringofthoAlidsandtheFatiinids- 
i n Cairo used all their influence for tho advancement of learning. The obscurity and 
paucity of the historical data aro doubtless due to the fact that most of it perished with 
tho downfall of tho Fatimids and their kindred dynasties. 




* Founded by Abu Abdullah ibn Karram, an ascetic of who died in 256 H. 670 A, D. 
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in its most literal sense. 1 

By this time the doctrine of Jcashf, ‘ revelation the unveiling 
of the mysteries which supplemented tradition and reason— naql and ’aql — 
h a( l been greatly expanded and developed on two sides, an ascetic 
and a speculative. As regards the Punjab the former was destined to 
be the more important. Although ‘ there is no monkery in Islam 3 it 
was influenced from the earliest times by the hanifs or recluses of 
pre-Muhammadan Arabia and the saUis or ‘ wanderers ^ a id rdhibs 
or monks of Christianity and other creeds. Their Muslim imitators 
were called Stifi.fi, zdkids (ascetics), abids (devotees) and wait* or saints, 
but these terms had also special significance as will be • seen later. With 
the accession of the Abbassides in 750 A.D. came a development of 
asceticism. The old believers found an outlet in the contemplative 
life, withdrew from the world and would have nothing to do with its 
rulers.* This spirit has unfortunately survived to the present day 
and leads some of the finest characters in Islam to stand rigidly aloof 
from eivil life. The mystics of I si6in are numerous and only a few of 
their names can be barely mentioned here. One of the earliest was 
Ibrihim ibn Adham, a wanderer of royal blood who drifted from Balkh 
to Basra and Mecca. 8 Another, A1 Fudail ibn Iyaz, was a native of 
Khordstin. 4 These earlier ascetics were contemplative quietists. But 
ecstatic mysticism soon displaced quietism. The famous Ma'ruf at 
Karkhi 5 adopted similes from human love and earthly wine and his 
greater disciple Sari-as-Saqati 8 followed him. The latter is also credited 
with the first use of the term tauMd to denote union of the soul with 


.God. 


But perhaps the greatest name in early Sufiism is that of Al-Junaid, 1 ' 
on whom no shadow of heresy ever fell. Ash-Shibli 8 was one of his 
disciples and in his verses the vocabulary of amorous intercourse with 
God is fully developed. The last of this group was Abu Talib al-Makki. fl 
The earlier Sufis had fled into the wilderness from the wrath to come, 
and wandering singly or in companies was the special sign of the 
true S4fi. But they soon began to gather in little circles of disciples 
round a venerated Shaikh or prior, and fraternities began to form under 
masters like al-Junaid or as-Saqati. Monasteries were formed later, 
but as early as 200 II. traces of such an institution are found in 
A. T). 816 Khorisdn. The organization of these institutions followed later. 

1 Macdonald (op. cit., p. 171) speaks of the Karramite movement as* a frank recoil 
to the crudest anthropomorphism hut it must not bo forgotten that under the fthnznividos 
Ghazni was a brilliant centre of learning and culture, 



s Died in 334 H*..’ Nicholson gives many details concerning him : op. ait., pp , 3 4 .g j 
48, 62.66, 62 and 116. 
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The Sufie provoked orthodox criticism less by their theological 
speculations, of which IsMm hns generally been remarkably tolerant, 
than by their mode of life. Their introspective practices seem to have 
evoked little condemnation. 1 But their prayer-meetings or zikrs 
were fiercely attacked by the orthodox as opposed to recognised public 
worship. The Sdfi principle of tawahkal or dependence upon God 
was also reprobated, and even the more sober Stffis approved the 
principle of hash or industry, citing the example of the husbandman who 
first casts his seed into the ground and then trusts in God. 

Meanwhile tho speculative, theological side of Sufifcm had also made 
headway and when it gained the upper hand zd/iid (ascetic) and Sdfl 
were no longer convertible terms. This movement roused more bitter 
hostility than the other in cases where its exponent was suspected of 
political leanings towards the house of Ali. Abu Yazid al-Bistami* 
in spite of his pantheistic leanings died unpersecuted in 261 H., but 
al-Halldj, s the cotton-carder, a disciple of al-Junaid, was put to death 
with great cruelty in 309 H.. What bis real views ami aims were 
' it is impossible to say. In spite of his assertion : f I am the Truth 9 
he was defended by the great doctor al-Gh&zztUi* who upheld his 
orthodoxy, while lamenting some incautious phrases used by him. 
To the Stifis he is a patron saint and martyr who represents tie spirit 
of revolt against formalism and dogmatic scholasticism. 

The Islamic hierarchy. 

The office of Q.azi-ul-quz6t or head of the Q&zis (judges', also 
known as Sadr-i-Jahan, appears to have been one of considerable anti¬ 
quity. It was an estalished office under the latter style at Ghazni, and 
at Firuzkoh under tho Ghorian SuMns. 6 Known also at Dehli, as the 

I There is a striking resemblance between the Stiffs, seeking by patient introspection 
to see the actual light of God's presence in their hearts, and the Greek monks in Athos 
sitting solitary in their cells and seeking the divine. 

II For Abu Yazfd al Bistdmi (Bayaafd 3mttoi) see infra , p. 540. See also Nicholson 
op. cit., pp. 17 and passim. 

8 For a sketch of (Husain ibn) Mansur HallAj see Field, op. cit ., pp. 68/T. His teaching 
was from the Moslem standpoint a heresy of the worst bind, for he preached a doctrine 
of personal deification, saying, ana’l-Waqq, ‘ I am God \ He held that as the humanity 
(ndstlt) of God comprised the whole bodily and spiritual nature of man, God's Mint, * divinity* 
could not unite with that nature except by means of an incarnation or an infusion (hulul) 
of the divine spirit. The Hululis, who believe in incarnation, are repudiated hv the Stiffs 
rn general quite as vehemently as by orthodox Moslems: Nicholson, op, cit pp 150-1 
Hie nafs of HalUj wss seen running behind him in the shape of a dog (ib.! p. 40) but 
such an idea was not peculiar to him. His apologists have denied that his words have tho 
meanings attributed to him,. 

4 For a sketch of al-Ghazzali see Field, op, cit ., pp. 106# Ho was a wot exponent of 
nfer and anticipated ,T aMl-ud-dfn Rurai’s teaching that this is tho best of all possible worlds * 
evil beinga part of the divine order and harmony : Nicholson, op, cit, pp. 46 and 96 

I. Np. 3, § 9. At Cairo the dignity of grandmaster of the lodge, dab*l-<tvdt was 
frequently combined with that of qdzi-ul-quedt or chief justiciar. Von Hammer gives the 
following classification of the degrees of the Assassins ;~~ 

./ Shaikh, grand-master. 

Oai-ubjcabir, grand prior, of the dai-ul-Mr bal, three in number who ruled the three 
provinces of the Assassins. 

Dai, master or prior, and fully initiated. 

Daftt, in process of initiation who wore clothed in white with red insignia, 

MVam, agent or devoted ono, or the young men employed to oarry out secret 

murders who were intoxicated with hashish. 


Dassik, lay brother or aspirant s 
dai appears to have been synonymous 


History o f the Assassins, pp. 79 and 80. But 
nous with khalifa and hudshet (huj/at) s p, 108. 
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Saclr-iil-Isldm, it was the principal court of justice and lawyers and 
learned men, whether inhabitants of the country or foreigners, were 
under its inspection. The Shaikk*ul-Isl£m, corresponding to the 
western Shaikh*ush-Shuyukli, had similar jurisdiction over aMfaqirs, 
native or foreign. 1 

The name of the earliest holder of the office of chief Qdzi is not known. 

At the time of the accession of Altamsh it was held by Wajfh-ud- 
Din Kdedni who, with the lawyers, first took the oath of allegiance to 
him. 2 A later holder of the office was the chief Qdzi of Hind and 
Sind, Kamdl-ud-Pm Muhammad, son of Burhdn-ud-Din, of Ghazni, 
who occupied it under Muhammad Tughlaq.* 

In Peshdwar, if anywhere, one would expect to find the Muham¬ 
mad priesthood organised on regular lines. Hearing in mind that the 
people of this district are nearly all Sunnis and the Afghans generally 
of the Han6.fi sect* it is not surprising to find the clergy fairly well 
organised. The mulldhs or priests, as distinguished from tlie a&tdnaddrs 
or holders of a place (astdn) who may or may hot be devoted to religion, 
are the active clergy and are divided into four classes, viz. the imam, 
the mullah proper, the shaikh and the tdlib-ul-ilm. The imdm is 
merely the leader of the congregation {jama* at) of a mosque in prayer, 
but lie can hardly be described as the head official attached to it. B 
Several mulldhs are generally attached to each mosque and one of them 
generally succeeds to the office of imdm. They also act as his deputy 
when absent and call the azdn } but they'are mostly occupied in teaching 
the village children. The Shaikh is one who having renounced worldly 
pleasures has become the disciple (; murid) of a buznrg or saint, while 
the tdlib-ul-ilm is in theory a seeker after knowledge. 

Alongside the regular clergy and independent of their organization 
is the hierarchy whose members are collectively styled astdnaddr , a term 
which implies that its holder had an ancestor who acquired the title of 
zhirg or buznrg by holiness or miracles in life and at death left a 
shrine, mosque or sacred spot as a memorial or at least a reputation for 
sanctity. His shrine is an asidn or zidrat. Any Mussalm&n may 

The dai * as also called naqib, but while the dal corresponded to time the h uijat 
corresponded to space : Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 895. 

The people ranked below these degrees or formed the lowest of them. 

Another'series of Ismailian grades was:-* 

The Imam 

The hujjat or proof, designated by the I in din and also called tads, or seat. He 
corresponded to the grandmaster. 

The swnattsa, corresponding to the grand prior. 

The dai, missioners. 

The masuni or friends, corresponding to the raffle. 

The mutcallabi, or doglike, corresponding to the lay-brethren 

The tnumini, believers, or pupils : ibid, p. 58. 

1 E, H.I., III, pp. 578-79. According to Macdonald,' op. cit„ p. 118, the dignity of 
8 baikh-ul-Isldm was first created by Sultdn Muhammad II in 1458. His court stands 
at the head of the judges of the canon law, who have jurisdiction over marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and all private and family affairs. Other courts administer the custom, urf or 
ddat, of the country, and the will of the ruler of the country, often expressed in statutes 
q audits. 

* Ih. y p, 591. 

8 lb., pp. 590, 594. 

4 Peshawar Gazetteer, 1897-8/ p. 110, 

• lb., p. 112. 
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bine the founder of sue!) a family of asldnaddrs, but the Afghdns 
recognise four classes among them whose precedence is based on descent. 
First come the Sayyids, always addressed as ‘ Sh&h 3 and claiming 
sacred descent. Next come the pirs, descendants of Afghans, addressed 
as idihhdh and endowed with many privileges including the entrde to 
the women’s apartments. Third come the mid its whose ancestors were 
not Afghdns but hamsdyas, enjoying similar privileges except the right 
of entrde .specified. Last come the sdkibzddas, of a somewhat lower 
sanctity and less numerous though more wealthy than the pirs and 
mtdns. Practically synonymous with sdhibedda is the term akhdnd- 
edda. These terms do not denote the sect of the holder. For instance, 
the pir Abdul Wah&b was an ahl-i-kadis by sect and was called the 
iMuuki mullah from his residence at Mauki in Naushahra tabsil. 1 

The famous akhun'l of Swat Abdul Ghafur was a Gujar who 
earned that title by his learning and his descendants are styled Akhund- 
sdda or collectively Akhund Khel. The latter term is applied to many 
Awdns and Gujars who have little claim to the title, but who very 
often pretend to bo Sayyids. They cannot be correctly classed as mulldhs 
as they perform no priestly functions but cultivate hud or graze cattle 
like Pathans. In Hazdra, however, any one who has studied the religious 
books of Islam appears to be styled mullah or among the Afghan 
tribes akhuudzdda.^ 

Less than half a century after the Hijra the first Moslem anchorite 
appeared in southern Arabia. This was Awis or Ovais bin Umr, 
called al-Kavani, from Karri his birthplace in Yemen, By command 
of the archangel Gabriel whom he saw in a dream Ovais abandoned the 
world and led in the desert a life of contemplation and penitence — 
639-59 H. His followers became the Awisia or Ovaiissi order, and in 
memory of the two teeth lost by the Prophet at the battle of Ohod 
Ovais had all his removed and imposed on them the same sacrifice.'^ 
In the pedigrees of the PafhAns the name of a Sultan Wais or Uvais 
appears and this may signify their spiritual descent from this hermit. 

But the mystic teachers of IslSra form two great schools, according 
to the two-fold system of purification which they inculcate. The in- 
teriorists or Batinia, themselves sub-divided into two classes, form 
one school and the Zahiria or ‘ exfceriorists' the other. The first sub-class 
of the former starts with the consciousness of man that he is constantly 
seen and observed by God. In consequence the ascetic watches his heart 
lest it be invaded by worldly thoughts. Thus the divine majesty 
displays itself to him iu all its splendour and the ecstacy which its sight 
produces leads the mystic to the very sight of his shaikh. For the more 
advanced a shorter method is indicated, but it does not differ from the 
former in principle or results. In the second sub-class the contemplative 
method is more physiological and less abstract, but the object in view is 
the same, vie. absorption in God. To attain it the aspirant must 
engrave on his mind the image of his shaikh and regard it as his rio-ht 
shoulder. Thence he must trace a line to his heart, destined to give 
passage to lus shaikh’s spirit, so that he may come and take possession 

1 Pealidwar Gazetteer, pp. 144-5. 

* Hasrira Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 69. 

3 Petit, L*s Oonfrirm Musvlmanes , Paris, 1902, p. 
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The Shi'a principles. 



of that organ. By repetition the religions chief invoked absorbs the 
aspirant in the fullness of his being*. The Z&birias instead of aiming at 
absorption in the Divino by quiet-ism aspire to attain it by voiced 
prayers designed, to drown the spirit in the ocean of the divine being. 
The most efficacious of their formulas is of course the Li il&ha-ill - 
All&h. To obtain the desired result by its recital the eyes must be 
closed, the lips shut, the tongue folded back against the palate and the 
hands held against the thighs—in the ordinary attitude of prayer. 
The formula is repeated while the breath is held and the head turned 
alternately to the left and right. All the Isldmic orders have adopted 
one or the other of these two methods, so that all are in soma degree 
either interiorists or exteriorists ; bat the Naqshbandfs allow both of 
them simultaneously. 1 

liose,$ The Shi’a tenets .—Th eusul or fundamental tenets of the Shi'as or 

i followers 3 of Ali are five;—(1) the unity of God, (2) his justness, 
(3) the divine mission of all the prophets, of whom Muhammad is the 
chief, (4) to consider Ali the Khalifa and his descendants from Hasau 
to c Ai-Mahdi/ the 12 Imams, and (5) the resurrection. Of these 
the fourth has led to the greatest dissensions in Islam. It is based 
on the doctrine ot appointment (alqd’ttd'i bilanas) held by the akl-i- 
Imdtnia as adherents of Ali and the holy children of Fatima(as contrasted 
with the ashdb nl-ikhHar) or doctrine of election held by the khawdrij 
Murjia., some of the Mutazala, and aaeotion of the Zaidia. 2 The Shi'a 
doctrines thus rest generally speaking on the absolute sanctity of the 
descendants of Ali to whotn in consequence almost divine honours are 
paid : the Sunnis, vvliils respecting the house of Ali, accord them no 
authority, and thus the tenets of the two great sects are irreconcilable. 
Yet so deeply rooted is this belief in inherited sanctity that the Sunnis 
hold in theory that the Khalifa must be of the Quraish tribe, though 
in practice the rule has never been observed. This doctrine of inherited 
sanctity is dependent on, or at least closely connected with, the belief 
in the metempsychosis, and has rendered it possible for the Shi'a sect 
to admit of many developments, so that from the cardinal tenet of 
the unity of God was eventually evolved a system of pantheism. This 
was due, probably, to the introduction of the Sufi doctrines, which 
occurred in the second century of the Hijra, and had been preceded 
even then by an earlier mysticism. The initial inspiration (ilhdm) 
is gained by repeating in absolute seclusion the name of Allah, uutil 
the utterance becomes mechanical, and then divine enlightenment 
ensues, as in the yoga. The esoteric teaching of the Sufis compares 
sensuality to ecstasy, and in this too has analogies in the Shaktak 
practices. As an organization Sufiism recognizes two grades, persons 
of admitted piety and acknowledged sanctity, being divided into two 
classes, viz. (1) the mujaz , or those who are authorized to establish 

bai'at , 8 or spiritual discipleship, and (2) the ghair-mwaz or those not 

1 Petit, op. cit., pp* 35-37. 

a Fora sketch of the philosophy of tho Muta’zala* see Amir Ali, op . oit. 9 p. 385/f. 
The term Qadarii vas applied by their opponents.to the extreme Mutazilas who held the 
doctrine of tafwU or absolute liberty (free-will). 

8 For a note on bai’at or self-surrender aee end of this section. Latter-day Shi’aism 
ia essentially quiotist and the Nfm or Khnfif Shi’as are hardly to be distinguished from the 
Sanniss MulUn Ga*etteer 9 p, 119. 
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so authorized, who are engaged only in the amelioration of naf s or self. 

The Qurdn is valued as a divine revelation, but in practice the voice 
of the fir or spiritual director is substituted for it, and the murid or 
disciple has no further responsibility. Here again we find a resem¬ 
blance to the Guru'Sikhi system of spiritual relationship in Sikhism. * 

The Shi’a sects .—The doctrine of the Imamate contained within Rose ' § 
it the germs of schism. The Imamate being a light (nur) which passes 
(by natural descent) from one to the other, the Interns are prophets 
and divine, and this heritage is inalienable. Thus the second lm6m, 

Hasan, the eldest son of Ali, could resign his title of Khalifa, but not 
his Imamat which had descended to him and on his death passed by 
his inheritance to Husain. Its subsequent devolution followed the 
natural line of descent, thus :—* 

Yazdjerd, the last 
Sassanide 

Am (the 1st Im£m). * king of Persia. 

i—j 


Hasan (the" 2 nd Imdm). 


Husain (3rd) x daughter. 
Ali II, Zainn’l-Abidln (4th), 


Ismail. 

Muhammad-nl-Maktuin. 


Muhammad Biqir (5th). 
Ja'fir-ns Sadiq ( 6 th). 


Musa K&zim (7th). 


Ali-ur-Ri: 


Zaid. 

Ydhya. 

| 

Mnhammad-ibn-Abdulla, 
al-Nafs«uz-zakia, 

* the pure soul \ 

III ( 8 th). 


Muham mad Taqi (9th). 

Ali IV^lOth). 

Hasan Askari (11th). 

Muhammad Abdu’l Qasim, or Imdin Mahdi (12th). 

Iu the time of Ali II, the fourth ImSm, the Imamites, as we may- 
term the Shi'as, formed themselves into a secret order, with a series 
of seven degrees, into each of which its votaries were formally initiated. 
This movement transformed the Shi'a sect or faction into a secret 
society, or group of societies, and had far-reaching results, though at 
first it appears to have been merely a measure of self-defence against 
the oppression of the Sunni sect. It was soon followed by the great 
Shi'a schism, which arose out of a dispute as to the succession to the 
Imamate. Jafir, the sixth Imdra, nominated Ismail, his eldest son, 
but on the latter's premature death he declared that Musa was his 
heir, to the exclusion of Ismail's children. The succession to the 
Imamate was thus governed by the usual rules of inheritance, the 
uncertainty of which has so often led to fratricide and civil war in 
eastern empires. The claims of Ismail were supported by one party 
among the Shi'as, despite the declaration of J&fir, and thus was founded 
the Ismailia sect. The other party, the Imamites, supported the claims 
of Musa, and this sect of the Shi ; as believes that the twelfth Im4m, 
Muhammad, is still alive, that he wanders over the earth, and is 
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destined to re-appe&r. The Ismailians on the other hand hold that the 
last visible Im&m Avas Ismail, after whom commenced the succession 
of the concealed Imams. And to go back for a moment the Nosairians 
held that Ali was the last, as well as the first, Im4m, and it thus 
appears that the Shi’a sects originated, historically, in divergent views 
as to the personal claims of the Prophet’s natural descendants to succeed 
to the Imamafce. 

The Tsmailiana.—Vhe history of the Ismailians is of great interest 
not only in itself but also in that the tenets of the sect are still a 
living force in the Muhammadanism of this part of India. I he 
sect was also called Sabiun because it acknowledged seven lm4ms, 
ending with J a’far-us-SAdiq and Ismail; and yet it held that the 
Imamate descended to Ismail’s son, etc.. History does not tell us 
what became of the children of Ismail, but their' sacred character 
lent itself to the foundation of one of the most remarkable and im¬ 
portant organizations known to history. The Ismailians were_ fh’®t 
organised by Abdullah, a native of the Persian province of Khuzistim, 
who retained or revived the organization of the sect into orders which 
bad been introduced in the time of the fourth Im6m. His successors 
however gave an entirelv new character to the sect. The descendant— 
probably a spiritual not a natural descendant-of Abdullah the 
Ismailian proclaimed himself the legitimate descendant of Ah and 
Fatima, and assuming the title of Al-Mahdi, usually given to the 
last Imam, founded the Fatimite dynasty in Egypt. Hia descendant 
Muhammad-ibn-Ismail indeed went a step further and accepted the 
doctrine that the Khalifa was an incarnation of the invisible Imam and 
as such a god on earth, abandoning apparently the pretence ot actual 
descent from Ali. To this teaching the sect of the Druses owes, in 

some obscure way, its origin, and the idea that the Mahdi need no 

necessarily be re-incarnated in a descendant of All was fruitful m its 
results, for to it may he traced the claims of various Imams to that 
title. In India Shaikh Alai of Agra claimed to bo Al-Mahdi and as 
among his disciples was Shaikh MubArik, the father of Abdul Faiz, 
the waztr of Akbar, it is probable that that emperor was greatly influ¬ 
enced by Mahdavi ideas. To the same teaching may be ascribed the 
orio-in of the BAbi sect in modern Persia, whose doctrines appear not to 
have penetrated to India, and various other movements m the Muham¬ 
madan world. ... 

When the fortunes of the Western or Egyptian Ismailians were 
on the wane, the sect was revived, in Syria, by Hasan Ibn Sabah/ who 
was like Umr Khayyam a companion and prot%6 of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
wazir of Alp Arslan, Seljuk. Hasan reorganized the order, which he 
divided into four 2 grades, the fi'hoi, or ' consecrated, rajik, clai, and 

* His full name was Ala-ud-Drn, Hasan, son of Ali, son of Muhammad, son of JAfar, 
son of Husain, son of Muhammad, who claimed descent from us-SabbAh-ul-Hamain-. 

Eavert &A nflmiT Ali says that the Eastern Ismailians (AlamtUias 

* atSS had four degrees. He bribes the foundation of the Eastern 

or Mn a' . ibn Aiaimun a ft agian according to hisoacmiee, a descendant, of 

Isnmihans to Abdulla bn Alaimutb a a »g s Manichaeans through the 

Ali accordingly his followers. Amir ™ „ E ,. ptian pfcnitcs held that 

Pauliclans. ItAg reippeared hr Obaidullah-a\-Mahdi, Abu 

Qaramitaa (Qannatians), founded by Hamadan. pp, 803 7. 
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a fourth, atid which became popularly known as fehe Hashishi, or 
hemp-eaters, a term soon corrupted into Assassin in the European 
languages. Of this order Hasan,was the first Shaikh, or chief, a title 
somewhat unfortunately translated Grand Master, seeing that the 
Shaikh claimed to be—at least in the person of Muhatti&ad Kiah, the 
third Shaikh —an incarnation of the concealed Im&m, wielding super¬ 
natural powers, and not merely the head of a militant religious order. 

From their stronghold at Alamut in the Elburz 1 the Shaikhs 
dominated Muhammadan Asia, by a perfectly organized system of 
assassination during a century and a half, until, towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, the last Shaikh was overthrown by Hulaku 
Khan, the descendant of Zenghiz Khftn. The sect however was not 
exterminated, and, though it had lost its power, continued to exist, 
but rather as a' sub-sect of the Ismailians than as an independent 
organization, in Irak and the anti-Libauus. Its present head, a lineal 
descendant of the fourth 2 3 * Shaikh, is Ilis Highness the Agha Klian 
of Bombay, who has a considerable following in the Punjab and the 
regions of the Hindu Kush. 

Shi'a dissent. 

The ShPas have however themselves suffered from dissents and 
dissenters from their dissent are called rawdfiz$ who are also styled 
Zaidias. The Imamate passed, according to one branch pf ^the Zaidias,* 
from Ibrahim to Idris, the founder of the Idrisid# dynasty* of Mauri¬ 
tania. 

Other dissenting Shi'as are the ghair-mukallad or Rafi-ud-diu, and 
the muhalladin. The former make movements 5 while praying etc., and 
after praise of God repeat the amin aloud. These two sects do not 
pray together and indeed the ghair-muhallad, whose head-quarters are at 
Delhi under Nazir Husain, have a separate mosque at Bhiw&ui, 

Lastly the Jibriyas 6 had a preceptor at H&nsi in Sar&j-ul-Haq—a 
descendant of the four Qutbs. He was against both ShPas and Simms, 
and his followers reason away the Qurdn and the haw* and believe 
that they will go to Heaven however sinful they may have been. 

1 Elburz, the Sanskrit Uaraifchi, would seam to have been famous fcr its hemp (Somci) 
in Vedic times: Oldenberg, Religion der Veda, p. 178. Elburz menus ‘eagle’s nest/ in 
Turki. Amfr AU describes it as f near Kazwm in Upper Persia \ 

2 The fourth Graud Master was fcho Ala-Zakrihi-us-SaUtn, * Zikr-us-SaUm aud from 
him the Agha Khan is descended : Sir Arafr AU, The Spirit of Islam, p. 313. Some author!* 
t ies say he was descended from the fifth Im&m. 

8 See under R&fizi, Vol. Ill, p. 268, infra. 

* Further the Zaidias split into four sub-sects : — 

(•) Jarudi&s, who deny the succession of Isa, maintaining the claims of 
Muhammad Nafa-uz-zakiya. 

(ii) Sulaimanias, who preach a secular Imdmate. 

(Hi) Tabarias, 7 who accept as rightful the hhildfat of.AhtiBakr and Unrvr, 
(it)) Salehias, j but not that of Osm vn - Spirit oj Islam, pp. 29,4-5, 

5 At one time they stretch their hands outwards, at another they fold them down* 
keeping the fingers straight in the direction of the Knaba, 

® The .Tabarias ire a very ancient sect in Islam. They wore rigid adherents of the 
doctrine of prodestination : Arair Ali, op. cit., pp. 331-2. Taey ha l three s lets, aid at 
least two off-shoots* tho Sifatias, * attributists % and the Mushabbabus, 
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A priest, ojte led Gtdzi ; a follower o£ this sect in Toshdm, was dismissed 
from his post as being unorthodox. 

The Sects and Orders in IslIm. 

' It is a fairly safe rule', writes Lukach, f to measure the unortho¬ 
doxy of a Moslem sect by the extent to which it exalts Ali 3 , but in 
Moslem dissent there are many varieties of belief. The Shi'as who 
.prefer the term Imdm to that of Khalifa include many sects of which 
the Irrrimia may be regarded as orthodox Shi'as. They believe in a 
succession of 12 Imdms of whom Ali, his sons Hasan and Husain were 
the first and the last named's direct descendant Muhammad Abu'l- 
QAsim the last. But he is believed to be not dead and is destined to 
reappear in the last days to rule the world,, for seven years with the title 
of Imam-td-Mahdi or the im&ra or * Director V 

The Shi'as proper are Asna-a'asharias, * duo-decemians } as they be¬ 
lieve in the twelve Imdrns, but they are now called Shia's or Im&mfas 
par excellence . At an early period they were divided into two main 
sects or schools, the nsffli guided by principles, and the ahhidri or 
traditionists. 2 Other Shi'a sects were the Kaisinias and Hashimias 
(now extinct), the Gh&llias or Ghull&t—extravagantists, really des¬ 
cendants of the Gnostics—and the Nusairis who believed in the 
divinity of Ali while t)ie Ishakias, Numiruas and Kkit&bias were an- 
thropomorphists, believers in incarnations and the metempsychosis. 3 

According to von Noer Mukhtar-ibu-Abaid’s heretical hordes 
followed a decorated chair said to be Ali's, and so tooUmer Roshamahad 
B4yaz;d's bones placed in an ark and borne before him in battle etc.: II, 
p. 169, Amir Ali says the Roshamas were the exact counterpart of the 
Illuminati of Christendom and that B&yazid, an Afghan of Arab extrac¬ 
tion, acquired a taint of Manichseism from the Ismailias who still flourished 
in the hills of Khor&s&u. His later teaching was that all existing objects 
are but forms of the Deity, that the pxr represented Him and that the 
ordinances of the law have a mystical meaning : perfection being once 
attained through the pit's instructions and religious exercises, its exterior 
ordinances cease to be binding : numbers of Xsmailians are to be found 
in Gilgit and Hunza: op. cit., pages 314*15. 

It is often said that Isl&m has 7*2 sects, but each sect asserts that 
all of them have gone astray and that the only true order is itself 
the 73rd, the firqat-i*naf at or party of salvation. This accords with 
Mdhammad's prophecy that his followers would separate into 73 sects 
and that of these all but one, the Najiaor * Saved Ones', would go to 
hell. 4 

1 Lukach, Fringe of the East, pp. 209, 211. 

* Amfr Ali, op. cit., p, 318. 

8 lb., p. 3 H. Some popular Shi'a 'beliefs seem to be based on their theological doc* 
trines, e. g 

A ShVa, if offered bread divided into four parts will not eat it, possibly because be 
suspects the giver of wishing to make a Sunni of him, as Su mis believe in four Khalffas 
while Shi’as only acknowledge one ; P. N. Q., I, § 538. 

Shi’as do not eat the hare because it was originally born of a woman and they 
say that by washing its flesh all runs away in tho water, leaving only tho bones: lb., 
II, S 990 -see I, § 108. 

4 Fringe of the JEaet, p. 151. 



Sufiism:. 

In the belief of the orthodox Sunni sect itself the instruction 
imparted by the Prophet was of two kinds : — 

1. Ilm-i-z&hir or knowledge of the rules and regulations of 

religion by books. Those learned in this knowledge are 
called mullahs and maulavis . 

2. Ilm-i-bdtin or the concentration of the mind on God by 

worship. Those who apply their minds in this concen¬ 
tration call thetnselves Sufi. 

The bes-t Sufis of one class can impart instruction according to the 
methods of another class also, but ordinary people should adopt the 
tenets of one class only. 

Another definition is that Those Muhammadans who follow 
tasawwuf, the theology of the Sufis or contemplation, are called 
Sufis ” 

They have four pirs as follow :— 

1. Trn&m Hasan. 

2, Imam Husain. 

8. Imam Hasan Basri. 

4. Qumail, son of Zyad. 

The principal obstacles to a clear description of the Sufi doctrines are 
the fact that the term is applied generically to a number of orders arid 
sects which differ widely in their practices and tenets, and the failure of 
writers on Sufiism to distinguish. between those bodies when des¬ 
cribing them. 

The term S6fl is derived from suf } c wool n , but this is not incon¬ 
sistent with a theory that; it was originally an adaptation of the Greek 
soy&os. The term appears to have been first applied to wandering monks 
who wore woollen garments in imitation of the Christian rahibs or the 
Arabian hanifs, a theory open to the obvious objection that wool is not 
proved to have been worn by either of those classes in climates where 
it would be a penance to wear it, and where its use cannot have been 
very common. 

* With a vague tradition that the original order was the Sabdtia, the 
ancient Sabians, the Sufis were early divided into two orders, or schools, 
the Huldlia or inspired which held that the divine spirit enters into all 
who are devout, and the Ittih&dia, or unionists who hold that the soul 
by union with God becomes God. 2 

From these two schools sprang five sub-orders, vis ,— 

The W&slia, f joined , to God. 

* Ash&cpa , 1 lovers 9 of God. 

Tajqinia, i instructed 

Za !ria, 4 penetrated \ 

W&hidia, ' solitary 

1 Macdonald, Muslim. Theology , p. 130. E. B. Havell has called attention to the fact 
that the word urna, which in Buddhist (and other) images symbolised the divine eye, liter¬ 
ally meant * wool'. But his explanation that the Divine Light was conceived as converging 
towards the centre of Buddha's forehead and so suggested a tnft of wool seems far-fetched s 
The Ideals of Indian Art , pp. 50-1. 

2 God is joined with every sentient being. He is ns flame and the soul as charcoal. 
Brown ( The Dervishes, p. 53) gives all these seven orders, but calls the Wdsfia 
* Was&lia \ tho Zakia * Zarfkia > and the W&hidia 1 Wahdattia 
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The term Batinia^/esoterio ’, is applied to several Stifi sects 1 , and, 
according to Wilberforce Clarke, to the order of the Assassins, No 
general doctrine corresponds to this name, each sect having tenets of 
its 0 wn, but some of the ideas belonging to it recall the system of 
Avicenna. * All that proceeds from truth will be united in the univer¬ 
sal soul, and all that partakes of the nature of. evil will return to 
Satan, i.e. to nothingness. This is what sectarians call the Resur¬ 
rection 

The Stiffs acknowledge four stages, material or outward observ¬ 
ance —pardakht jimdni :— 

tariqat, the path, 

m’arifal, divine knowledge or intuition, 
haqiqat , truth, and 
toasl, union. 

The organization of religions institutions in Isl£m dates from 
a very early period. Although in Isl&m is no monachism, 2 in the 
2nd year of the Hijra ( = 62?; A. D.) 45 men of Mecca and as many 
of Medina joined themselves together, took an oath of fidelity to 
the doctrines of the Prophet, and formed a fraternity to establish 
community of property and to perform daily penances. They are said 
to have taken the name of sufi, but it is also said that that term was 
first employed by Abu Ildshim, a Syrian zdJtid who died in 780 A. D. 
However this may he, during Muhammad’s lifetime Abu Bakr, after¬ 
wards the first Khalifa, and Ali had established iamd’at, 'assemblies ’, 
wherein vows were made and exercises practised; and in 657 A. D. 
Uvais-i-Kar4ni had established the first religious order of . the greatest 
austerity. Abu Hashim appears to have built the first ta.Jcia, ‘ convent’. 

The institution of the kiditqdk, a term also translated convent, is 
of unknown origin but its constitution is recorded. The men of it 
form two parties, the travellers and the dwellers. After a stay of three 
days the former must seek service in the khdnqdh , unless their time be 
spent in devotion. The dwellers ore again divided into three groups, 
the akl-i-khidmat or servitors, the akl-i-sukbal or associates and the 
ahl-i-khilwat or recluses. The first-nameu are novices who do service 
in order to become acceptable to the men * of deeds and of stages i.e, 
to those who are engaged in practices and have advanced some, stages 
on the path or way. By service they acquire fitness for c kinship ’,. i.e. 
admission to the next degree in the order, and thus become a slipper 
out of the garment of alienation and of farness, i.e. put off the garment 
of separation from the Divine. Abu Yakub, Susi, commends retreat 
(khilmt) to the old and suhbat to the young. Some convents at any 
rate insisted on fitness for service by outward resemblance and inward 
and pure desire—whereby the candidate acquired kinship with sufts. 
Exclusion was inflicted as a punishment, but the seeker of the pardon 

i n wa8 ai ao applied to sects outside Islam, such as the Mazdakitov a Mauichsean sect. 
In I riq the liatirntos were called Qarmatians and Mazdakitcs, in Khorasan Ta’ltmites 
and Malahids : JSneyclopcedia oj Islam, p. 679. 

* Wilberforce Clarke, II, p. 952. The Amdrif’ui-Ma’rfriJ, p. 3, 
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re-adnaitfced on payment of a fine {ghardmat) which took the 
form of victuals. 

Kkanqdhs were sometimes endowed; and sometimes not. If endow¬ 
ed and it was the testator's wish that the income of the convent 
should be spent on the purposes of the lords of desire, i.e . those who 
have mastered their passions, and on travellers by the path [tariqat) 
it was unlawful to expend it on the habituated, i>e. on professional 
beggars, or the crowd that from bodily sins or attachment to the 
world had not attained to the stages of the heart, advanced, that is, 
along the path of spirituality. These provisions were clearly intended 
to secure the proper administration of waqf or trust properties aud 
guard aguinst abuses like those which fostered the sturdy mendicancy 
of the Middle Ages in Europe. 

Khanq&hs without an endowment were ruled by the head or if 
the brotherhood had no head (shaikh) it had a discretion, like^ a 
head who could direct the brethren to abandon kasb [ and, putting 
them on Uwakknl , bid them rely on alms for their subsistence. To 
brotherhoods, not under a shaikh } s headship, whose members were 
( of the crowd of strong and of travellers \ who formed, that is to 
say, a body of able-bodied wandering faqirsy the latter course is com¬ 
mended, but weaker brotherhoods could choose either hash or mendicancy. 

It is curious to observe the transformation in meaning which 
the term kkdnqdh has undergone. It now means ordinarily a tomb, 
especially that of a pir or faqir, a saint or holy man, not necessarily 
one of the regular clergy. Such khdnqdhs become surrounded by 
trees as no one dare cut one down or even remove fallen wood from 
a Jaqtr’s grave. They also tend to become sanctuaries for property 
as no one will venture to steal in the vicinity of a faqir’s tomb. 
The tomb may be merely a grave of earth, but is more often a pile 
of stones or bricks, with a wall to enclose the grave. As it is usual 
to make vows (nfannat) to such tombs, branches of the trees above 
them are often full of rags (berak) tied to the twigs ; or if a specific 
prayer has been answered appropriate offerings are hung up, such 
as a cradle for a child bestowed, a halter for a stolen bullock recovered 
and so on. A khdnqdh too may itself cure disease. Thus one at 
Ishar in Sh&hpur is famous for the cure of toothache and ague. The 
sufferer throws cowries down at the grave and his pain does not 
recur for as many years as he presents cowries. 

But a shrine is not necessarily a tomb and must be distinguished 
from it, Thus above Kathwai in the Salt Range is a shrine to Gorra, 
ancestor of all the local Aw&ns. As lie passes it an A wan vows to 
put up a stone there if successful in his journey and so the trees 
around are full of such stones. 51 

The adoption of the khirqa or darves/ds mantle is not prescribed 
by the sunnat but only by the hadis or tradition of Umm-i-Khdlid. 
The khirqa is of two kinds, that of desire and that of blessing. When 

1 W. Clarke translates hash by * acquisition but it cleaTly means ( industry * in this 
context: see Catafago’s Arabic Dicty.> p. 305. Industry was permissible just ns it was 
and is to certain religious orders in Christendom. Macdonald translates has 1 by 'gaining 
of daily bread by labour ': op. ext, p. 179. 

2 Shahpur Gax. t 1897, p. 86, 
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the shaikh is convinced of the murid 9 s desire for God he indues him 
with the former. The latter is bestowed upon him who with the 
shaikhs hath a good repute. To these two some add a third, the hhirqa 
of holiness, which is bestowed when the shaikh wishes to appoint 
a murid his own khalifa . Thus the hhirqa is a mark of initiation 
into an order and may also be given to designate the right of its 
recipient to succeed the shaikh in his office. 

Therules as to the colours of the hhirqa are elastic. The form 
and colour of the murid 9 s garment depend on the shaihh 9 s intuition. 
If he sees him inclined to fine raiment he makes him don the coarse 
hhirqa of grass, but if he finds him disposed to hypocrisy and ostenta¬ 
tion he clothes him in soft silk. He forbids him any fashion or colour 
which he would affect. The white garment prescribed by the sunnat 
is only for shaikhs that have gained freedom from nafs } the lusts 
of the flesh. The coloured garment is chosen for others as less time 
is required for its cleansing than would be taken up by white raiment, 
and blue is the choice of the Sufis, though black is better against 
defilement, because that colour is fit only for him who is sunk in 
the darkness of lust. In the flame of the candle one part is pure light 
and the other pure darkness. The place of their union appearetb. blue 
and that colour is suitable to the hdl or 1 mystic state 9 of the Sufi. 

Each order has moreover its distinctive hhirqa . Thus in Egypt 
the Rafa'i wore a black turban with a red edging at one end. 1 The 
patched hhirqa or mnraqqa’at is the outward sign that the mystic has 
emerged from discipline of the r Path 1 and is advancing with uncertain 
steps towards the Light, as when a toil-worn traveller having gained 
the summit of a deep gorge, suddenly catches a glimpse of the sun and 
covers his eyes. 52 But the traditional and more probable explanation 
of the patched garment ascribes it to the Prophet's mihrdj on ascension, 
when the angel Gabriel showed him a coffer full of garments of many 
colours. The Prophet took these robes and divided them among his 
companions who transmitted them to their heirs, thus giving rise to the 
Islamic practice of bestovving garments or patches of them to consecrate 
the bonds which unite the master to hie disciples. 3 The rending of the 
hhirqa also has a mystical significance. 

Zikr is the repeating of the name of the God, the profession of His 
unity etc. in chorus, accompanied by certain motions of the head, 
bands, or whole body. It is performed n§ar a saint's tomb, in a 
sepulchral ma^jid or in a private chamber, and generally on the occasion 
of a nativity (maultid ). 

Most of the orders distinguish between the daily zikr or zihr-ul- 
auqit and the * solemn' zikr-nUjaUdla . The former is recited silently, 
after each of the five daily prayers. The latter is used at oeremonies 
of the cult, especially at those observed on Friday. The Kh£lidia, 
a Turkish branch of the Naqshbandis, has adopted almost exclusively 
the ztkr-ul-Mdfi or mental and silent zikr. A But the Naqshbanclis 

4 Petit, op. cit., p. 44. 

* Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p, 49. 

» Petit, op.cit., p. 44. 

* Petit, op. oii.t pp. 48*61. 




generally belong to the Zihiria school and so they especially affect 
a deep-fcened zikr, 1 

The z&kirs sit cross-legged, in. a circle, within which are four 
candles. At one end of it are the murshids (verse-reciters) and^ the 
player on the flute ( naz ). The shaikh of the zdktrs exclaims al Fatiha 
a nd all recite that, the opening chapter of the Quran. Then begins 
the zikr proper, i There is no God but God , is chanted to different 
measures, first sitting then standing. Before the end of the majliS) as 
the whole performance is called, the zdkirs ejaculate the words ^ rapidly, 
turning their heads violently, shaking the whole body, and leaping. 

The recitation of the whole of the Qurdn is called khatm and is 
performed by faqihs. When performed after a death its merit is trans¬ 
ferred to the soul of the deceased, 

Peregrination {safr) is commended as spirtuaily beneficial and the 
Sufis are in sympathy with Isa (Christ) because throughout His life he 
was in safr. Twelve rules are laid down for the guidance of pilgrims. 

The men of this path, the path of the Sufi, are of three grades, the 
muhtadiydn or beginners, whoso will is surrendeied to the shaikh and to 
whom no raiment, goods or aught else is lawful save by his desire : the 
mutawamt&n or middle ones, who have surrendered their will to God and 
who submit, as occasion demands : and the muntahiydn or perfected who, 
by God's will, are absolute, what they choose being His will. 

Observing retreat [khilioat) in the way of the Sufis is another 
innovation on the sunnat, although Muhammad himself used to practise 
it in the caves of Hara, passing nights there , in zikr and devotion. 
Retreat for 40 days lifts every day a veil which keeps one separated 
from the hidden world. It should be observed once a year and consists 
in a collection of practices hostile to ncifs and in austerities ( ridzat ) 
such as eating and speaking little, shunning companionship, perse¬ 
verance in zikr, denying thoughts and steadfast awed contemplation. 
But in the opinion of the Sufis ickilwat is not restricted to 40 days. 
The practice of khihoat translates into action, so to speak the renuncia¬ 
tion of the world {dzulat da un-nds), the vigil, as-sahr, and abstenance, 
as-sidm, Naturally it has endless variations among the different 
orders. 3 

To a beginner it is prescribed that he should confine himself to 
divine precepts, the sunnat of prayer and, at other times, zikr . For a 
middle one assiduity in reciting the Quran after the performance of 
divine precepts is best. 

The znnndr in Sufi parlance means something whereby they 
may attain oneness. Hafiz alludes to it in the story of Shaikh 
Sana'n, a Cialandar who in the paths of wandering or apostacy held 
mention of the rosary of the King, in the girdle of the zunndr. Being 
in love with a Christian damsel he left Isl&m and took to music, wine 
and swine-herding but he put on the religious cord, 3 strove to be even 

1 Petit, op. cit., p. 52. 

* Petit, op. cit pp. 48-9. 

3 The passage in the Divan (I, p. 170) is obscure. Apparently the religious girdle 
of a Christian order is-all tided to. Shaikh Sana'n however novor abandoned the Muslim 
rosary of 90 beads (p. 109). EUcwhero Hdfiz ealls the patched garment the zunn4r of the 
* way * (tarfyat ): II, p, 807. 
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as the beloved (Christian) and within the religious cord mentioned his 
love (of God ?). He had been influenced by the evil prayer of Ghaus- 
ul-’azam, but was brought to Islam by an invisible hand and with his 
beloved made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The institution known as fir mwrldi in the Punjab is typical of 
Sufiism though it cannot be said with certainty to be confined to it. 
The fir is also known as murshid and corresponds to the shaikh of the 
Sufi. Next in order to a prophet ranks the shaikh, a term which signi¬ 
fies being a khalifa , a deputy or vicar whose duty it is to call men° by 
the path of Muhammad to God. His condition is called shuynkhiyat 
and 15 admirable rules are laid down for his guidance in relation to his 
murid. He must show no greed for his property or services. 

The murshid is also called, mystically, the sdqt or cup-bearer, the 
mutrib or minstrel. 

The perfect murshid is termed the vintner, khammdr. 

The murshid of love who calleth the disciples to the path of God 
is called the mallah, sailor. 

Jibra’il, Muhammad’s murshid, has his mansion in Sidra, the tree 
of Paradise which is sometimes identified with the Tuba or lotus tree 
(Zisi/phus Lotus), but more generally with the tree of Paradise. 
Sdmiri, a sorcerer of Samra, cast dust from Jibra’il’s path into a calf of 
silver and gold, whereby it became alive and spoke: I, p. fil 1 : of. 
Exodus VI, 1-6. 

Thus in Muzaffargarh every Muhammadan has a pir, but he need 
not be learned or even of known piety—iudeed many are notoriously 
immoral. But he should have a reputation for being able to secure the 
objects of his murid’s vows. The pir is commonly chosen by lot. 
The murid secures his fir’s intercession by an annual offering called 
buhal which is collected by the pir himself or his deputies in the most 
shameless way, even force being resorted to. ! 

Sow Literature. 

There are hundreds of books on Sufiism, in Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu. The most important and generally recognized are the Fastis ■ 
ul-llikam, Tafsir-ul- Quran and Futuhdt-i-Makki-, in Arabic, by Shaikh 
Muhy-ud-din, ibn-’Arabi: the Diwdn, Laiodiha and Rubd’iyat (in 
Persian) by Abdur Rahman J4mi: the Kashf-ul-Mahjub by Shaikh ’All 
IlajwhT : the Mathnawi (in Persian) by Maulavi Rumi: the 'Awarif- 
ul-Ma’arif (in Persian) by Khawaja Shabab-ud-Din, Suhrwardi: 
the Tazkirdt-nl-Auliyd, lldhi Ndma, Baisar Ndma, Jauhar-uz-zdt, 
Montaq-idfair and others (in Persian) by Shaikh Parid-ud-Din Attar ’ 
the Ihgd-ul-’u'um (in Arabic) by Imam Muhammad Ghazali: the 
Fath-ur-Rabhdni and Futuh-ul-ghaib (in Arabic) by Shaikh ’Abdul 
Q&dir Jilanl. The Iladiqate of Hakim Sarnali is also worth mentioning. 

‘Muzaffargarh Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 62 : cf. p. 66 also. Wilberforce Clarke mentions an 
extreme development of the institution. An order o£ the Sufis called the Murtazd ShAhi 
make an image in clay of the murshid. This the murid keeps to prevent him from 
wandering and to bring him into identity with the mtxnhid : op. cit p, 10. 
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The spirit-world oj the Snjis. 

Some of those by authors who lived or live in the Punjab are 
given below, but it .should be understood that the list is not at all 
exhaustive 

The Khazinat-ut-Asfiyd by M. Ghul&m Sarwar of Lahore, the 
Qdnun'i- Isftq, the commentary on the hath of Hazrat Bulla Shiik of 
Kasur, the Majmu’ah-i-Qdnun~i-tauhid, the Qdmin-isultik, the 
Qdmn-i-m’arifat, and a lecture on Muhammadan Sufi Philosophy by 
H. Anwar All of Rohtak, the Tuhfat-ul-’ AsMqfa, the G/idzdr-i-far'vii 
and the Kashaf-nl-mahjtib* 

A monthly journal issued at Lahore is devoted specially to the 
subject of Sufiism. Its name is the Anwar-us-Sufiyah and an associa¬ 
tion called the Anjuman Khuddam-us-Sufiyah, whose president is 
Sayyid Haji Jami^at All Shiih of Alipur Sayyidin in Pasrur Tahsil, 
Siilkot, also exists. 

The older Sufi historical books are Safinat-ul-Auliyd, JlauzaU 
iil*Asfii/d, Khazlnat-nl-Asfiyd , Sair-tcl*Aqtdb ; SihalaUut-iahzib) Gan • 
jtna-iSarwari, Ihyd-ul-Ullim and Kimiya-i-Sa* ad at by Imam Muham¬ 
mad Ghazali, 

A modern historical work is the Sair-nl-Arifin by Maulavi 
Glmldm Ahmad of Sambhal, 

The special books of'the QAdiri teaching are:—the Guldastad- 
Kardnidi of Hazrat Sli&h-i-Jildn Gh&uth-i-'Azam Mirdn Muhy-ud- 
Din (Piv Sahib Baghdddi) ; the Mandqibat of Hazrat Mahbdb-i- 
Subham the Pir Dastgir who has about 99 names: the Ma,naqih~i- 
Ilazrai Shah Kangal which is greatly revered in Kashmir, Kfisbghav 
and other places. 

As to the ChishtiB, the only book known in Hazara is the 
Ma'fuzdt*i-Ghisht. 

Muhammadaiis in general and especially the Sufis hold that the 
whole world is divided into circles ( wildyat !) each in charge of a living 
tali or saint, called sdhib-i-wildyat, who controls all temporal affairs 
therein. For instance this belief is expressly stated to prevail in the 
AmMla District. 

The doctrine of the anlia appears to owe its origin to Abu Huzail 

Muhammad al-Allaf 1 who taught that there were at all times in the 

world these ‘ Friends of God ' who were protected agaist all greater sins 

and could not lie. Their words are the basis of belief and the tradition 

is merely a statement of what they said. The Sufis recognised walim 

or women wdk* but none appear to be known in the modern Pun jab. 

The last of the Muwahids or his disciples extended the doctrine and 

held the wait to be higher than the prophet, nali or ra&uh* Later Islam 

regarded all members of a religious order as darwesh , but only those 

gifted by God with miraculous powers as waits* But Ash-Sha'rSni 5 

i J 266 H< and waa a disciple in tbe second generation from Wfoil s Mac* 

donald, Muslim Theology, p. 139. c 

2 Ib„ p. 173. 

3 Ib. t p. 263. 

* lb., p. 208. 

« Ib'j pp. 279 and 281 ~ 6. He was a Cairene and died in 973 H, 
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developed the doctrine at length, teaching that the waits possesSTa 
certain illumination ( ilham) which differs however from the inspiration ’ 
of the prophets, so that they never reach their grade but must always 
walk according to the law of a prophet. They are all guided by God, 
whatever their rule or tariqa may be, but that of al-Junaid is the best. 
Their kardmdt are true miracles and are a reward of their devout toil, 
but the order of nature will not be broken for any one who has not 
achieved more than is usual in religious knowledge and exercises. All 
watts stand under a regular hierarchy beaded by the Qutb, yet above him 
in holiness stand the Companions of the Prophet. This teaching marks 
a re-action from that of many Sufi's who had held that the waits stood 
higher than even the prophets themselves. The Wahabi's rejected the 
intercession of the waits with God, but for the body of the people 
lives of the waits abounding in tales of their miraculous achievements 
still command credence. 

The doctrine of the waits was however extended by various Sufi 
writers on lines already familiar to us from the accounts above given 
of the spiritual degrees among the Ismailiane. Hnjweri, the great 
exponent of this teaching, tells us that the saints form an invisible 
hierarchy at whose head is the Qutb (axis), the most eminent Sufi of 
his age. He presides^ at their spiritual and miraculously convened 
parliaments. Below him stand the following grades in ascending order:— 

Lowest of all are the 300 aMydr or ‘ good,’ and the 40 ahddl (substitutes) 
and then come the seven abrdr' pious ’; then four antdd (supports) and 
the three naqabd or overseers. The members of this celestial hierarchy can 
only act by mutual consent, but it is the special task of the antdd to go 
round the whole world every night and if on any place their eyes do not 
fall, some flaw appears in it next day and they must then inform the 
Qutb so that by his blessing the defect may be repaired. 

This is Nicholson’s account, 1 but other authors give variants of it. 
Thus Petit describes the belief that there are always a fixed number of 
saints on earth, 4000 according to some, only 356 according to others. Di¬ 
vided into seven classes, corresponding to their degrees of holiness, these 
privileged beings have, after this life, access to heaven and formed by 
their union Ghaus-ul-Alam 2 or ‘ refuge of the world ’. At the head of the 
hierarchy is the Ghaus-ul -Azam or ‘ great refuge the saviour whose 
merits can atone for the sins of others without compromising his own 
salvation. No one knows him, nor does he know himself. Next to 
him comes his wazir , the Cloth, the most influential saint of his genera¬ 
tion, the pole round which humanity revolves unceasingly. More pre¬ 
cisely he is called the Qutb-ul-Waqfc, or ‘ Pole of the Age ’, or Qutb-ul* 
Aqtub, * the Pole of Poles \ Below him come the antdd or ‘ pickets one 
for each of the cardinal points, with Mecca for centre. Contrasted with 
the autdd are the Tchidr or * elect’, only seven in number but ever 
on their proselytizing journeys to spread the light of Isl6m, Petit 

i The Mystics of Islam, in the Quest Series, pp. 123-4. 

» Gbans is a.title of Moslem saints whose limbs in the ardonr of their devotion fall 
asunder. Its literal meaning is said to bo * redress'. Gbans-ul-’arem wg? a title of Abdul 
Q£dir JlUnit 
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as soon as one dies another takes his place. But authorities differ as to 
their number, some fixing it at 70, others at 40, and some at only 7. 
While they live chiefly in Syria the najab or ' excellent ’, 70 in number, 
prefer Egypt, while the 800 nagdb or heads of groups protect the rest of 
Africa IF,ali is a title only borne by dead saints, so that it results from 
a kind of popular canonization. 1 

Somewhat analagous to but not apparently connected with this 
system of walk is the belief in the Pir Ghaib, regarding whom 
Mr. Muhammad Hamid writes:—“The Pir Ghaib or Ghaib Pir 
appears to be a name given to a class of saints whose names are not 
known or whose miracle it was to hide themselves from the people at 
some particular period of their life, or it might be that the body of the 
saint disappeared after his death. With the concealed Im6m (Imiim 
Mahdi), however, the Gh&ib Pirs do not seem to have any connection. 
I know of a shrine of a Ghaib Pir at JalAli (Aligarh District), whose 
name is not otherwise known and it is this ignorance of bis name that 
has probably given him the epithet of GMib Pir. Pir Ghaib is the 
name of a place at Jullundur regarding which a remarkable legend is 
current. Imira Nasir-ud-Din was a native of Nfikshab. 2 He lived from 
■334 M. 866-945 A. D. and came to Jullundur where he miraculously restored 
to a widow her son who had been buried alive beneath the walls of 
Jullundar as the sole means of keeping what had been built during the 
day from falling down at night. He afterwards converted the Jogi who 
had been guilty of this nefarious sacrifice. It is most meritorious to 
work the well near this saint’s tomb during his fair and there is much 
rivalry among the owners of bullocks for the privilege of doing so. 

The significance of this legend seems obvious. The Imlm converted 
a people, it says, who believed in sacrificing human beings in order to 
supply guardian spirits to the walls of a town, saving youths from such 
a fate, and supplying a more efficient guardian in the Pir Ghaib. The 
Imam Msir-ud-Dfn appears in the Saints of Jdland/iar as Nasir-ud-Din 
Slur4zi. To make room for the mosque erected in his memory the shrine 
of the Jogi Jalandhar N6th is said to have been pulled down—a highly 
probable tradition, though it is difficult to think that be was not earlier 
than Nasir-ud-Din Awadhi, the preceptor of Nizara-ud-Din Aulia as 
Temple has suggested. 3 ’ 



SAfi Orders. 



i Lea ConfrMea Muaalmanea, by the Revna. P6re Louis Petit, Paris, 1902. 


* Legends of the Punjab, III, yp. 168,199, 
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table which traces the foundation of all the orders to natural or spiritual 
descendants of Ali or Abu Bakr is of some interest :— 


MUHAMMAD. 

| 

Ah 


r 


Kamil. Imam Hasan. Imam Husain. 


Kb. Habib Ajmi 
(Founder of the Ajmfa). 


Kb. Tafiir 
(Founder of the 
Tafdrfs). 


Kh? Didd. 


Kb. Mariif Karkhf 
(Founder of the Kbarkbis). 

Kb. Siri Siqtf 
(Founder of tbe JSiqtfs). 

8; Janaid 

(Founder of tbe Janaidfs), 


Kh. Hasan Basrf. 1 

I 

-1 

K. Abdul Wall id 
(Founder of tbe Zaidfs). 

! 

K. Fazal, son of Ayaz 
(Founder of tbe AyAzfs), 


K Ibrakfm Adliam 
(Fouuder of tie Adhamfs). 

K. Hazika. 

K, Habora 

(Founder of tbe Habens) 

1 

K. Abu 


K. Isbdq Sh&mi 
(Founder of tie Cbisbtfs). 


Astf Bakab. 

Salman Farsi. 

I in Am Qasim. 
j 

Imam Jafar. 
B&zfd bust ami. 
Sb. Abd’l Hasan. 

I 

Sh. Abu*l Qfisira. 

K, Abu’l All 

I 

K. Ydsaf. 

K, Abdul Kb &liq. 

K. krif. 

K. Mahmud 

I 

K. All. 


L 


K. Muhammad B&ba. 

8. Amfr Kftl&l. 

K. BahA-ud-din, 
Naqskband. 

(Fouuder of t he Naqsldmndis). 


r- 

Hazrat Marnsadolu. 

I 

f-* 

Sh. Abu Ali Ilasan. 

Sb. Abu IsMq Gazr&ni 
(Founder of tbe Gazrdnfsh 


-^ 

K. Ahmad. 

Sb. Amoia. 


ij.t 


Sh. Wajf-ad-Dfn. 


Sb, Ahmad Dfn 
(Founderof tboTusfa). 


Sb. Zid-nd-Din 
(Fouuder of the Sukrwardfs). 

Sb, Najim-tid-Din 
( Founder oi tbe Firdausis). 


Sb. Abu Bakar. 

Sb. A Mu! Wftbid. 

Sh Abul Famb, 

I 

8h. Abul Hasan. 

Sh. Abu Said. 

Sb. Abdil QAdir 
(Founder of tlio Qadirfa), 


Of the four principal spiritual orders, descended from tbe Prophet, tbe Naqshbnudi 
descends through tie Caliph Abd Bakr, tbe Suharwavdi through the Caliph Oi:ar, and the 
Cliishti and Qadari through tbe Caliph Ali. Below is given tbe genealogical table of 
tbe Sabiri sub-division of the Chisbtis. The names are given as spiritually descended, anti 
are not tbe only ones. For example Caliph Ali lad many diaciples besides the imdm 
Ha an Bnsri, bat they have tlieir own lines of descent and that is tbe case with other 
notables also. 

1 JN. That this table is not confined to natural descent but includes spirit**1 
affiliation. 
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THE PROPHET, from whom was spiritually descended: 


Hazrafc Ali (son-in-law of Prophet). 


Imam Haaan Basri (of Basra). 
Khwaja Abdul Wdhicl. 
IChw£ja Fuzail bin Ay&z. 


SuUiin Ibrahim bin Adham of Balkh (the king, who abdicated his throne) . 
Khwaja Hazifa-al-Marashi, 

i 

Khawja Hubera-ai*Baari (of Basra), 

Khwaja Aluv Mamsbad. 

Khwaja Bu*al-Ishaq Shdmi (of c>yria}« 

Khwaja Abu Ahmad Abdal) the rtr*t Ghishti (of Chiaht). 

Khwdji Muhammad Z£hid Maqbiil CMahti (of Chisht). 

Khwaja Yusuf Naair-ud-Dm Ohishfci (of Chisht). 

Khw&ja Qutb-ud«I)in Maudud Ghishti (of Chisht). 


Khwdj* Haj Sharif Zindui 

I 

Khwaja Usman Harvani, 


Khwaja Muin-ud-Din Chbhti (of Chisht), tho saint of Ajincr. 
Khwijft Qutb-U'l-cliu of Delhi, the Qutb Sahib, 


Shaikh Farid-ud-Din, Shakarganj, the famous Baba Farid of Pakoattan 



Sabir of Piriu Kaler (near Rufki). His 
spiritual descendants are called Sab in'*. 


Sh. Shams-od-Din Turk of Panipat. 
Shah-i-Walayat Sh. JaMbud-Dm of Plmpafc. 
Sh. Abdul Haq of Radauli (U. P.). 

Sh. Arif Sdhib. 

Sh. M uhammad Sdhib. 

Sh. Abdul Qadiis SAhibQutb of Gangoh (U. P,). 
Sh. Jalal-ud-Din of Thanesar. 

Sh. Niz£m-od-Din of Balkb. 

Sh. Abii S'aid of *Gangoh. 

Sh. ^Tuhammad Sddiq of Gangoh. 

. ^h. Baud Sahib of Gangoh, 

Shah Abul Maiali. 



m Patiila State« and *o on. 


and so on. 
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The Chishti Order. 


In tbe mystic language of the Sufis these four sects, the Naqsh- 
bandi, Gadiria, Suharwardi and Chishti, are called khanwadas (houses) 
and are sub-divided into minor sects known after the leading members 
of the parent sects. 

In the Punjab disciples of the Chishti, Qadiria, Suharwardia and 
NaqBhbandia orders are found but adherents of the others are very few 
in number. They profess Isl&m and are religious ordera, not castes 
though they tend to become tribes. A Muhammadan of any caste 
or tribe can adopt the teaching of any Siifi. order and retain his caste. 
Celibacy is not strictly observed by these orders, but it is preferred by 
their leaders. These orders differ in their practices and religious 
doctrines. 

The Chishtia Order. 

In contradiction to the generally accepted account 1 the foundation 
of the Chishtia order is by some ascribed to Khwdja Ahmad Abdal 2 
of Chisht, where he was enshrined in 855 H. He was the disciple of 
Abu Ishaq Slr&mi who was buried at Akka in Sham (Syria) and not in 
Chisht, as often stated. The order claims to originate from Ali the 
fourth Caliph himself through Hasan Basri and thus appears to be the 
youngest though it is the most popular of the four great Sufi sects. 

Ghistia methods and practices. 

At initiation a disciple first recites two raka’ts of namtiz or prayer and 
is then given certain instructions, which he is directed to observe with¬ 
out demur, such as the precepts :—(1) that a faqir takes food in the 
name of God, (2) that he spends his life in remembrance of God [ydd-i- 
Ildhi), (3) that he sleeps with death, and (4) arises with the kalima. 
He is exhorted in these words:—“ O disciple thou hast become a faqir 
and shouldst follow these precepts : and as the word faqir contains 4. 
letters/!?, qdf, ye and re, th e/e which expresses faqah or fasting, the 
qdf, qanaat or contentment, the ye, ydd-i-Bdhi or remembrance of God 
and the re, riydzat or penance, so shouldst thou possess these four quali¬ 
ties ” : vide the Bdyh-o-Bahdr of Mir Umman. 

After this he is bidden to concentrate attention on his mnrshid or 
spiritual leader in a certain way every day, then some ism or sacred name 
is disclosed to him and he is directed to go to a shrine, to fast there for 
40 days called chila kashi and to keep on repeating the sacred name. 
Lastly the spiritual pedigree of the order is declared to him. By degrees 
he makes spiritual progress and sees visions of all things and places up to 
’arsh or heaven. In this state when the two stars, Nasira and Mahmuda, 

1 See Vol, II, p. 172, and of the Khazlnai-uhAsflt, Vol, I, pp, 259-40, 

*See art. on Abdal in Vol. II, p. 1. Tlie Abdils, known in Turkey as Turkalu, are 
there described as wearing no clothing. They lived entirely on herbs and hold women in 
horror, yet achieved such an evil reputation that early in the 19th centary they were 
almost exterminated. Yet even of recent years they were frequently seen on highroads and 
in provincial towns and held in rospect and even awe by the populace, who term them Abdala: 
W. S. Monroe, Turkey and the TurJes f London, 1908, pp. 280-i. Ho Abdah are undoubtedly 
supposed to be living representatives of the 70 abddls who succeed to the 40 rijabul-ghaib s 
Brown* The Dervishes pp. 82-3. 8ce also aupra^ p. 524. 
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one he attains the condition of seliawa or spiritual waking con¬ 
sciousness, and thus he reaches the loh-i mdTipAnt or protected plank. 
Past, present and future things manifest themselves to his sight,* that is 
to say he gets a vision of all the-worlds and thus when he repeats his 
meditation from his very heart, a condition of taqwim or deep trance 
supervenes and he learns or perceives the all-pervading spirit and meets 
the mystery of nds and naydz ; naz orders but naydz is silent, aud the 
great mystery of im-i-zdt or 1 name of self > reveals itself to him. 

The five Chishtia sub-orders. ' 

1. 2aidi, from Khawftja Abdul Ahad, 1 son of Zaid, whose shrine 
is at Basra. 

3. Ay&zi, from Khwija Fuzail, son of * Ay<iz, whose shrine is at 
Kufa. 2 

8« Adhami, from Khwaja Sul tin Ibr&hfm, son of Adham, whose 
shrine is at Baghdad. 3 

4. Chishti, from Khwdja Abu Ishaq Shdmi Chishti, whose shrine 
is at Chishfc, a town near Her&fc in Afgh&nifiit&n. 

5. Hubairi, from Khwdja Hubairat-al-Basri. 4 

The Zaidi, 'Ay&zi, Adhami and Hubairi sub-orders have long since 
ceased to' be recognized as distinct and the only descriptions of them in 
almost all the Sdfi books are to be found under the Chishti order. 

Formerly the Chishtia order was one, but now it is split into two 
sub-orders*: (1) Nizdmia from Nizam-ud-din of Delhi, (2) Sdbiria from 
Khwdja Ala-ud-dfn Ahmad Sdbir, nephew and son-in-law of B&ba Farfd- 
ud-Qin Shakarganj. 

The Sabir Chishtfs have an important shrine at Thaska iVTfrdnji in 
KarndL ^ It is called Rozai Sh$h Bhik and a fair is held there on the 
10th Shdbdn. It was founded by Navvdb lloshau-ud-DauIa, minister of 
Muhammad Shdh, at a cost of some ten lakhs of rupees in the time of 
Muhammad Fazil, successor of Shdh Bhik from whom it takes its name 
and was begun in 1131 H. It is administered by Mfan Imam Shah 
7th in succession to Shdh Bhik who is celibate like most of his prede¬ 
cessors and the faqirs of the sect, the succession being governed by 
spiritual relationship. 

Drugs such as bhang , charas, tobacco and liquors are strictly forbid¬ 
den to be brought or used in the shrine or its precincts. 

n 1 ‘.w/rf 00 ^ oftbe Zaid ! in VoL III, p, 510, Abdul Ahad is Incorrect, it should be 
™ ^ 9CC ^ called Zaidi is dominant in Central Yemen, where it was established 

by the Imam-iibHadi Ynhyo in 001 A. D. and through him the present Imam of Yemen 
. J 1 ?® from All and ffttima. Unlike other Sbi’as the Zaidi regard Ali as the first 

rigutitu Khalifa by personal fitness and not by selection, Th^y pilgrimage to Mecca and 
regard one made to Karbala as a work of supererogation : Q. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix> 
rsj D. i/j ■ ° a ^y*d family ia ]VJult6n is sometimes called Zaidi as descended from 
Zaid fehahld, grandson oil the Imam Ilusab: Multan Gazetteer , 19U1-2, p. 154, 

2 Fl o shrine of Khwaja Fozei is not ia Kdfa. It is in Mecca : vide KkazfaaUul-Asfia, 

Vol. I, p. 230 , 

Ibrahim A&ham ia wrongly given as Ibrahim Adhim Kh£n 
(ibtd, p. 236). His shrine is not in Baghdad. It is in Shdm. 

* Tbo shrine of Habere Basri is not in Mnrash but in Basra (vide Mahbub-ul-Arfan). 

ERR 
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Tombs of Sh4h Bhik's disciples form the seven or eight 
shrines subordinate to this. They are at Talakatn in Jagadhri tahsil, at 
Handi Khera in Nar^ingarh tahsil, at Gangheri and Thaska Ali in 
Thtfnesar tahsil, at Ramba in Kamal tahsil and at Kuhram in Patidla. 
Although the saint died on the 5th Ramzdn his urs io not kept on that 
date as it falls in a month of fasts and his disciples decided to hold it a 
little earlier; so the urt iB held on the 10th of Shdb&n and lasts till the 
18th. It is the occasion of a big fair. 

The name S4bir .is thus explained One day B&ba Farid SMli 
Ali Ahmad's spiritual director and maternal unde bade him give food 
and alms on his behalf to the poor. This he did and though stationed 
at the langarkhdna (refectory) night and day he did not quit it to take 
his food at his own house. As he got weaker day by day, his mother 
asked the reason and he replied that he had taken no food for several 
days as his leader - 's orders were to distribute it to others but did not 
authorise him to take any for himself and also that as he was ^requiied 
to be present at the poor house, he could not leave it. For this he re« 
oeived the name of S&bir the ‘ patient ’ or * contented \ 1 

The following is a list of some of the best known Ohishti shrines :— 


Kamo. 

Pkwe. 

Hijri year of death* 

The shrine of Qutb Sdhib at Mihrauli 
near Delhi. This saint forbade a building 
to be erected over his tomb. 

Delhi 

14th Rftbi- 
ul-awal 633* 

That of Khwija Nizdm-ud-dfn Auiia, 
Sult&n-ul-Mashaikb, commonly called Sul- 
t£nji Chishti, at Arab Sar&i near Delhi. 

Do. 


The shrine of Bu Ali Qalandar Chishti 
known as the Qalandar S6hib, at Budha 
Khera in Kam&l. 

Karn&l 

724 

Khwija Shams-ud-dfn Chishti Sdbiri 
called Sh&h Wil&yat, at P&nfpat. He was a 
spiritual descendant of Ali Ahmad S&bir. 

Panipat 


8. Jal&l-ud-dfn Kabir-ul-Aulia S&biri 
called the Makhdurn Sihib, at Panipat. 
He was a Turk, and descended from the 
foregoing. 

Ditto 


Sh&h Lakhx . •« • •« 

Sh&h Bhik Mirdnji or Mfr&n S6hib ... 
Mlr&nji 

Sh. Farid-ud-Din 

Sh, Sharf-ud-Din »•«. 

Ambala. 

Thaska. 

Thanesar tahsil. 

Piikpatfan 644 or 669 

Panipat 724 


i Ali Ahmad’s shrine is at Pirdn-Kaliar near Roofkee. His life is given in the Qvltdr- 
Sdlirt The Prophet gave him the name of Ala-ud-Mn before his birth and his parents 
that of Ali Ahmad. 
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Place. Hijri yea* of death. 


Kh. Amir Khusro 

III 

Near Delhi 

725 

757 

Shdh Nasir-ud-Dfn, Roshan 

Delhi 

Chiragh Dihlwi. 

Shdh Kaku ... 

• • • 

Lahore (Delhi Gate) 

880 

Sh. Jalil-ud-Din 

ii t» 

Tbinesai 

979 

Sh. Jan Ulldh 

• • • 

Lahore 

1029 

Sh. Hdji Abdul Karim 

• i 

KotNahU'in Lahore 

1045 

Sh. Abdul Khalik 

V* *! • 

Lahore 

1059 

Sh. Muhammad Arif 

j 1 1> 

Do. 

1071 

Sh. Muhammad Siddiq 


Do. 

1084 

Sh. Abdul Muali 

• • • 

Do. 

1116 

Sh. Abdul Rashid 


Jullundur 

1121 

Sh. Atiq Ullah 

*•« 

Do. 

1181 

Sh. Muhammad Salim 

• • • 

Lahore 

1161 

Sh. Bahlol .... 

t» * 

Jullundur 

1170 

Sli&h Latff Ullah 

• « • 

Do. 

1180 

Maulana Fakhar-ud-Dm 

. » * 

Delhi 

1126 

Syad Alim Ullah 

« • t 

Jullundur 

1202 

Sh. Nur Muhammad 


Tajasarwar near Mu- 

1205 

Sayad Ali Shah 

■ • • • 

har, a town in 
BahAwalpur. 
Jullundur 

1213 

Sh. Muhammad Si-iid 


Sharaqpur, Lahore 

1214 

Sh. Mahmud Said 

» • « 

Jullundur 

1220 

Sh. Khair-ud-Dlu 

• * • 

Lahore 

1223 

Hafiz Mui ... 

• • • 

Manakpur 

1245 

Kh. Muhammad Sulaiman... 

Taunsa in Sanghar 

1267 

Maulvi Aminat Ali 


tahsil, 

Amroha 

1280 

Hiji Ramzdn... 

«•» 

Lahore 

1282 

Sh. Eaiz Bakhsh 


Do. 

12861 


Some Chishti saints • 

The full name of Bu Ali Qalandar was Shaikh Sharf-ud-Din Bu 
Ali Qalandar. Born at Panipat, it is not certain as to whose disciple he 
was, some holding that he was the khalifa of Khw&ja Kutb-ud*Dm, 
others that he was a disciple of Niz&m*ud-Dfn Auliya. He wrote many 
works on Sufiism and in one of them/the Rikmat-Ndma, he gives a 
short autobiography. Among his numerous disciples were Sultan Ala- 
ud-Din Khalji and Jaldl-ud-Dm Khalji. In the Kikmat-ndma he says 
that at the age of 40 he left Panipat for Delhi where he was entrusted 
with the office of mufti and teaching Islamic law for 20 years. When 
his abstraction increased he gave up teaching and his office and spent the 
rest of his life as $ Qalandar. He accepted no presents from disciples. 
He performed many miracles and died on the 13fch Ramz&n 724 H, 
(11th January 1324 A.D.). His tombs are at P&nipat and Karu&l. 2 

At the siaralgdh of Bu Ali Sh£h Qalandar the v,rs is held from 
9th to 12th Bamz&n, during which days the place is illuminated and 

1 Many important saints arc omitted from this list, to wit Manlana PaWkr-ud-d£n of 
Delhi, Sh&h Kalfmullah Jahdnibddi etc,: while minor saints like Snlaimin of Taunsa 
eto. are mentioned. 

* Kha*inat«al*A*jiyat pp. 836-8 * A*kar»i»Ahrar 9 pp. 100*1 3 Miftdhni* f £aicMkh 
Persian text, by Beale, p. 70, 
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QawAls (singers) sing ghazals or hymns eto. Another fair, called the 
B&dakharah, is held on every Thursday in Jeth and Har, Once it is 
said the Shah was sitting on a wall of the building when a faqir riding 
on a lion drew near, The ShAh ordered the wall to pay its respects to 
him, whereupon it moved up and down in token of respect. So the 
people founded the fair in honour of the ShAh. The shrine has been 
in existence for 600 years. It contains the ShAh's tomb, made of 
marble,. on which flowers are carved. The administration is carried on 
by a Shaikh majdwar . 

Another saint of great celebrity is Boili Qalandara, contempor¬ 
ary of Baba Farid, He used to ride about on a wall, but eventually 
settled at PAmpat. The Jumna then flowed under the town * 
and he prayed so continuously that he found it convenient to stand 
in the river and wash his hands without moving. After seven years 
of this he got stiff, and the fishes ate his legs ; so he asked the river 
to step back seven paces and let him dry. In her hurry to oblige 
the saint she retreated seven miles : and there she is now. He gave 
the people of Panipat a charm which drove away all flies from the city. 
But they grumbled, and said they rather liked flies, so he brought them 
back a thousandfold. The people have since repented, There was,a 
good deal of trouble about his funeral. He died near Karndl, and 
there they buried him. But the P Am pat people claimed his body and 
came and opened his grave, on which be sat up and looked at them till 
they felt ashamed. They then took some bricks from his grave with 
which to found a shrine ; but when they got to PAmpat and opened the 
box they found his body in it, so now he lies buried both at Panipat 
and at KarnAl. His history is given in the Ain-i-Akbari . He died in 
724 Hij. (1324 A. D.). 

The following Chiehti saints have shrines in Jifnd :— 

Sayyid JamAi-ud-Bfn or ShAh Walayat has his shrine at Jmd 
town. He belonged to the Chishti order and accompanied ShahAb ud- 
Dfn of Ghorin his campaign against Rai Pithora. He was killed in 
battle at Jmd, where his shrine was built, A fair and urs are held here 
in Muharram every year. His sister’s soil also has a tonab there and 
so has Shaikh Wali Muhammad. Both belonged to the Chishti order, 

Shah Sondha*a shrine is at Safidon town. He belonged to the 
Chishti and QAdiria orders, 

HidAyatullali or Mubariz Khan has his shrine at Kaliana in the 
Dadri tahsil. MubAriz Khan was made commander-in-chief by Alaf 
KbAn, son of Tughlaq, King of Delhi, and was deputed in 730 H. to 
fight against Raja KaliAn, ruler of Kaliana and the country there¬ 
abouts. He was killed and his shrine was built. A full account is 
given in the Jfnd State Gazetteer. 1 

Shaikh Mahmdd has his shrine at DAdri town. He belonged to 
the Chishti order, 

DAta Ganj Bakhsh, * the saint, the bestower of. treasure *, was 
really named Ali Makhdum Hujweri 3 and a son of Usman, son of Ali 

i Plmlkidn States Gazetteer, Jind, pp. 262 and 336, 

• Hujwer was a suburb of Ghazni t History of Lahore, p* I7& 
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Jaldli of Ghazni, He was a disciple of Shaikh Abul Fazl, son of 
Hassan Khutbi. He followed the armies of Mas'iid, son of Mahmud, 
to Lahore where he settled in 1039 A D. The authorship of the 
Ka$hf-ul-Makjub or * Revelation of the Unseen' is ascribed to him. 
He was a precursor of the Chishfcis, for Khwaja Muin-ud-Diu of Ajmer 
is said to have spent 40 days at his tomb, 

Ckishti shrines are not numerous at Lahore but that of Shah 
Rahmatullah Sh&h (d. 1708 A. D.), who was the spiritual guide of 
Abdus-Samad, viceroy at Lahore, merits notice. The saint is now 
known as Pir Samponw&l& or c saint having command of snakes ' owing* 
to an incident which occurred near his tomb in Ranjit Singh's reign. 1 

In Bab£walpur the Chishtis are important though only one shrine, 
that at Chishti&na, is held by them. Shaikh Taj-ud-Din, a grandson of 
B&wa Fand-ud-dm, converted various R&jput tribes in Bikaner and this 
brought him into collision with the unconverted clans. They attacked 
him and the women of his household were swallowed up by the earth. 
A tower which marks the spot is visited by women who make vows 
there. Various stories associate Khwaja Nur Muhammad Mah&rvi 
and B&ba N&nak with the shrine of this saint, at which the Lakhweias 
and other Joiya septs make Vows for sons, while Muhammadans in 
general after the istisqd or prayer for rain sacrifice goats &c. and 
Hindus offer a chintz cover to the tomb for restoration to health and 
distribxite sugar and boiled grain as a thank-offering for rain. 2 

Khw&ja Nur Muhammad was a Kharral Pamvar R&jput. Born 
42 H * in 1746 in the Shahr Farid ildqa of Bah&walpur, he obtained the 
khildfat from Maulana Fakhr-ud-Din Muhib-un-Nabi at Delhi and the 
name of Nur Muhammad from his disciples as he was the perfect 
f light' (of God). Better known as the Qibla-i-Alam, he performed 
countless miracles and could send his invisible body (i wajtid-i-zilli) 
where he liked. He appeared after death to read the jandaa at the 
funeral of a murid . He had 4 khalifa « y Nfir Muhammad II of H£ji- 
pur, Q.&zi Muhammad Aqil of Mithankot, H&fiz Mohammad Jamal of 
Mult&n, and Khwaja Muhammad Sulaim&u Kh&n of Sanghar. Their 
deputies in turn founded gaddds in Bah&walpur, Sindh and the Punjab, 
among them those of Muhammad Akbar at Rania in Hiss&r, Makhdfim 
Sayyid Mahmud of Sitpur and Muhibb-i-Jaham&n at Shahr Sultan, 
and others. This saint, who must be classed as a Chishti, has thus 
exercised a profound influence over the whole of the south-western 
Punjab. 3 

The shrine of Hujra Sh&h Mohkam in Montgomery is the subject 
of the TazHrdt-i-Molikami , compiled in 1747. The descent ’ of its 
founder is thus given :—Gliaus Muhi-ud-Din Chishti, Abd-ur-Raz% 
Sayyid Ali, S, Muhammad Mushtaq, S. Momani, Shams-nd-Din (I and 
II), Zahur-ud-Din, S. Sadr-ucLDin, Fateh UUtti, Zain-ul-Abidin, Ala- 
ud-Din Surakh-posh, T&j Muhammad Bud&uni and Baha-ul-Haqq, 
Bud&uni Hujrai. On the death of the last named, its founder, in 1565 


1 History of Lahore, p. 187. 

* Balidwalpur Gazet teer % pp. 174-5. 
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his younger son Sh&h Mohkam was elected to succeed him. Bah£-nl- 
Haqq ot Bah&wal Sher left Buddun and settled on the bank of the Sutlej 
in a small village inhabited by Dhid Jats. 1 By the miraculous use of 
liis staff the saint caused the river, then divided into several streams, to 
flow in a single channel. Once he rode to P&bpa^tan and tore off the 
tapestries from the tomb of Shaikh Farid Badr-ud-Din Shakarganj, by 
which apparent sacrilege he enabled that saint to attain the highest 
heaven, into which his entry had hitherto been impeded. Apparently 
this saint supported the cause of Huraayun against the house of Sher 
Sh&h Sur, for in his restoration he entertained the emperor at a banquet 
for which a valuable horse presented to the saint by Akbar had been 
slaughtered. As late as the reign of Ranjit Singh, however, the parti- 
zans of the shrine seem to have carried on a religious war with those of 
Shaikh Farid. 3 This legend may give a clue to the significance of the 
shrines which have no roofs. In the Punjab Historical Society’s Journal , 
1914, pp 144-5, the present writer gave instances of hypsefchral shrines 
in the Punjab. To that list may be added the shrine of Khwfija Baqi- 
billah Naqshbandi at Delhi, and the Chishti Qutb's at Mihrauli: 
the roofless tomb of Pir Anlia Ghori near Bah&durpur in Multan 3 and 
that left incomplete in honour of Gujari, a sati in Ndbha 4 : and doubt¬ 
less many other examples could be cited. These shrines are all Muham¬ 
madan—with the possible exception of the sail’s in Gurgaon—but they 
do not appear to be confined to any particular sect. Muhammad Latif 
says that hujra in Persian means ( building, mosque or mausoleum with¬ 
out roof/ 6 bat all roofless shrines are not styled hujra in the Punjab. 

Jaw&ya Shah whose takia is at Basti Kamboanw&li in Ferozepur 
was a M&chhi and a faqir of the Chishti school. Bom in Ferozepur city, 
he went to live in the Basti when it was founded, and was buried there. 
No fair is held. y 

West of the town of H&nsi are the tombs of the four Qatbs, Qutb 
Jam&l-ud*dm and his three descendants. Tradition makes * Sultin 9 
Jam&l-ud-Din a scion of the Ghaznivides who accompanied Mahmud or 
else Muhammad of G hor in his invasions. The tomb of All Tajj&r, f a 
disciple of Qutb-ud-Dm stands in the enclosure. AH Taj jar was his 
chief purveyor. 6 The 2nd Qutb was* his son Burhdn-ud-Din, the 3rd 
Manawwar-ud-Dm, and the 4th Nur-ud-Din, Nur-i-Jakan. In another 
enclosure are the graves of the four Diwans or successors of the Qutbs 
whose descendants are still sajj&da-nashins and known as the Diwan 
Sahibs. Shaky as the traditions are as to chronology the 1st Qutb is 
described as a disciple of Baba Farid Shakarganj and the second as also 
a companion of fit. Nizam-ud-Din of Delhi. Hence the institution must 
be classed as a Chishti one, though it is possibly older in origin than the 
time of B&wa Farid. 

1 A tribe otherwise unknown. 

2 P. H. Q., Ill, B 592, 643 and 782. 

a Multan Gazetteer, 1901-02, p, 123. 

4 Vol. II, p. 812, infra . 

5 EieL of Lahore, p. 165. 

* Bo the Elss^r Gazetteer, 1904, p. 819. 
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^ Another tomb at H5nsi is that of Sayyid Niamat Ullah Shahid 
killed in Muhammad-ibn-Sam’s attack on the place, in 588 H. probably. 1 
Tradition adds that he was present at the battle of l'h&nesar and killed 
Khande Rao, brother of Prithi R6j. However this may be, the fair held 
in Chet at his tomb is called the mela-i-neZa or ffite of lances. His 
comrades who fell were buried at the Ganj Shahidan 8 kos from Hansi. 

An interesting Chishti shrine at G-ula in Hissiir is that of Miran 
Nau Bahfir—the name signifies eternal prosperity—a disciple of Elba 
Farid of Shakarganj. On his return to Gula he was given some bricks, 
blessed by the curses of evil spirits, which he put into a mdri. Who¬ 
soever is affected by evil spirits or hysterical fits has only to put his 
head in the mdri to be rid of them. The date of the erection of the mdri 
is that of the annual fair. 

It is generally believed that the A hdnqah was built about 750 
years ago. Its administration is carried on by Miron’s descendants 
who are Tirmizi Sayyids, while the keeping of it clean rests with an 
old family of hhadims. 

The fair begins on the p&rcmmdshi of Jeth sudi and lasts 2 
days longer. People affected as above are cured thus :—They are made 
to eat nvm leaves wetted in the oil of a burning lamp and then mado 
to put their head into the mdri . The evil spirit appears, talks, says 
why he troubled the man, prescribes a remedy and then departs. 

The Midnqdh of Sbfih Karim ud-Dm is attached to this shrine. 
It is about 500 yards from it. He was some relation'of Miran Nan* 
Bah&r’s father. 

The shrine of Data Sker Bahlol— This saint’s shrine lies a mile east 
of Hiss&r. His name was Abdul Razz&q, Data Sher Bahlol bein«- his 
laqb. In 13-40 (757 H.) he lived where his shrine now stands in a 
wilderness which was the hunting ground of Firoz Sh4h Tughlaq, son 
of Sdldr Rajjab, a cousin of Sultdn Muhammad Tughlaq, In ’ 1840 
when Firoz Tngblaq came here to hunt he was astonished to see Sher 
Bahlol living without water etc. and had a wall built round wliat is 
now tbe town of Hissiir and a canal brought from the Jumna to it A 
mela is held on the 6th of Muharram. On Thursdays and Sunday 
the Muhammadans and Hindus of Hissiir gather there for sidrat, * 

The shrine of Shah Junaid.— This shrine stands 800 yards south 
of the Nagauri gate of the town. It comprises a small gumba'd a 
mosque, a well in the compound and some other tombs of the saint’s 
relatives. Junaid, son of Chandan and grandson of Mahmud was a 
native of Ajadhan (now Pdkpattan) and a descendant of B&ba Fand 
Shakarganj. An inscription in Arabic on the shrine runs-- , Built on 
the first of Rabi-ul-Awal 927 II. (1510 A. D.): here lies Junaid bin 
Chandan’. Every- year a mela is held on 27th Ramzan. 

The * shrine of Ismail Shah. —-This shrine stands close to the 
western side of the town. Ismail ShSh settled here in 1300 A D and 
by his high character achieved such popularity that many became his 
1 Bfpigraphia Indo-Moslemiea, p. 19. 
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disciples, many villages in Bikaner were assigned to him and other 
states also gave him a yearly income. 

The. shrine oftlieChihl Hafiz .—This shrine is called that of the 
forty reciters of the Qurdn who were 40 wandering darwesh of Bagh¬ 
dad. Arriving here in 1340 A. I), in the reign of Firoz Sh&h Tnghlaq 
they settled, at the place where the shrine now stands to enjoy the society 
of Data Sher Balilol. All 40, it is said, were buried in one and the same 
tomb after they had been put to the sword by the Dogars of Agroha. • 

Two shrines exist in Sirsa—one called Abu Shakur Silmi and the 
other Shaikh Allah Did Sdhib. The former, a native of Salaru in 
Arabia, came here in the time of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi. A very 
learned darwesh, he belonged to the Ibr&hfm sect founded by Ibrdhfm 
of Balkh who abandoned bis kingdom and used to live in solitude in 
the hills. He wrote a work, called the Tamhid, on purity of mind. 
The 14th Shabdn is the date for the mela at the shrine The four 
cupolas one on each side of the shrine are called the four childs :— 
of Bdba Farid S'hakarganj, Baha-ul Haqq-wa-l-Dm Zakarfa Multdni, 
Sayyid Jaldl and Baba Nan at—since these four came here at different 
times and spent some time in meditation on Abu Shakur Silmi. 

A yearly fair is held at Palla in tahsfl Niih, in the MdnqdA of 
Khwdja, Musa Cbishti on the 27th and 28th of Jamddi-ul-awwal. The 
khdnqak wa,s built by Khwdja Abdul Samad, a descendant of Kh. 
Musa in 1142 H.; and the buildings attached to it by NawSb Shatfls- 
ud-Din Khan of Ferozepur-Jhirka. The grave is of white marble 
enclosed on all sides by a marble palisade, but open on the top. Sur¬ 
rounding the masdr are some houses in which people can put up. There 
are two gates, one to the east, the other to the south. The management 
vests in the Qnraishi Shaikhs of Palla, the descendants of Shaikh Mdsa. 
In the fair each person offers a pice to the mizar and also reofi or 
batdshas with one pice The following offerings are also made :— 

Cloth from 5 to 100 yards to cover the grave, a jlidtii (broom) 
which is deemed to possess the virtue of removing pimples from the 
skin, malida (bread mixed with gfii and sugar) and milk and curd. No 
other shrine is connected with this. 

At the tomb of Shdh Chokha J or Sayyid Akbar Ali a fair is held 
every ekdnd-rdt of the Muhammadan month of Jamadi-ul-awal, ending 
on the 8th of that month, in this wise :—-When the new moon is seen 
a drum is beaten and the tomb is lit up. Every subsequent evening 
and morning a gathering for fati 1 d-Ahwdni takes place and sometimes 

1 The saint of tbs Meos, see Vol. Ill, p. 84, infra. A still more curious Chisliti 
shrine is described below. 

Th elchdnqah of Dacia Ton Shah at Lnkhhiji in Porozenur has a. fair on the 4th Hdr 
every year. The story is that Dada Yatfm Shah wag a Chishti juggler. Me came from 
Ajmer and settled in Marapah in Muktsar some 12u years age. Thence he was brought 
to Laklmbiji by Kaln andLnkha, Pogars. Ho had a disciple named Sayyid Lakhan Shah 
Bukhari. On the day of the foundation of hakhahciji. Didi Yatfm Sbah breathed his 
last. The fair is attended by eorae 200 men and gated!it or singers are invited to it. 
Some of the visitors go into a trance by waving their heads violently. Faqt*s arc fed free 
with bread, rico and moat. Faqlr Bahidur Slidh, Qureshi, is its majawar. Succession is 
governed by natural relationship, but in the absence of a son, the inheritance would pass 
to a chela. Lamps are tit every Thursday night, when people offer cash, or awoets. The 
lchdngdh of Lakban Shall is connected with this. 
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The drum is beaten five times each day, Faqtrs 
and shopkeepers encamp on plots of ground from 1st to 3rd of Jamadi- 
ul-awal, and shops are opened on the 4th. The fdtiha-Jkhoani is finished 
on the 5th, and the fair ends on the 8fch. Forty or even fifty thousand 
people of every sect visit this fair. 

Sayyid Akbar Ali was a Charkalot Meo. Chokha means ‘good*, 
and probably the saint was so called on account of his miracles. The 
tomb is said to have been built in the reign of Akbar, but its khadims 
state that the Persian phrase aami-zuhdi expresses the year of its found¬ 
ation which would thus be 939 IX., but the words are meaningless. 
The tomb is enclosed by walls on all four sides, the outer walls being 
about 100 yards long, and 5 or 6 yards high, with two gates, one in the 
northern, the other in the southern wall. The naniat or drums are kept 
at these gates. In both these walls are smaller doors for the convenience 
of the public. Inside all the four walls are hnjrds aud dAldus in whioh 
visitors to the fair put up. Between the outer and inner walls are many 
small torr.bs in which shop-keepers set up booths during the fair. In 
the north-western corner is a small mosque without a dome. The inner 
circuit has two gates, one in the southern, the other in the western wall. 
Inside it aro two r/dlans. known as the bdra-dari. Under one is a 
tah-khdna and there are five or six smallgraves in the courtyard. At 
the north-eastern corner is a small roofless mosque in the form of au 
idg&h* 'North of the tomb stands a large mosque in which the Q/urdn 
is read. Behind this mosque is a three.doored room built of red sand¬ 
stone, which seems to be new for the middle door has an inscription in 
Hindi. 1 In the inner circuit is a large stone tomb Above it is a large 
egg-shaped dome surmounted by a golden katas. This tomb has two 
doors, one to the south, the other to the east, Inside this building, is 
the grave of Shih Chokha covered with a green cloth kept in position 
by a few stones (mtrfarsk). Inside the building on the northern wall 
hang a stick, a wooden bow, a stone kantha, two wooden swords (one of 
them a khanda), 5 small glass beads, and an iron bead known as 1 the 
stmurgh’s egg*. By the grave are two Qurdns, two iron candelabra 
and an iron fatilsoz . 

The administration of the temple vests in the villagers who style 
themselves descendants of Sh&h Chokha, All the khddims are Chishtis. 
Eyery Thursday at the. fdtiha-khvodni loh&n or incense is burnt. The 
tomb of the plr or religious teacher of Shdh Chokha is said to be at 
N&rnaul in Patiala, 

All that can be ascertained of Sh&h Ahmad Cbishti is that he 
was the son of Shah Ismail, His father came to reside at Sajw6ri 
from Dasna in the Balandshahar District. After his death Sli&h 
Ahmad Chishti took his gaddi . His fame rests upon a tradition that 
once a Banj&ra bringing valuable goods from abroad met him, Sh&h 
Ahmad asked him what they were. The Banj&ra named some inferior 
goods. Sh&h Ahmad said ' Yes. It must be what you say *. When 
the Banj&ra reached his destination and opened the goods he found 
that they had been transformed into what he had misrepresented 
them to be to the Shaikh, He ckme back to him and begged for 

* Kewftl H&m, ion of Stiig R^m, KalSl of M*thra, 8, 1940, 
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pardon, which was granted and the goods were restored to their origi¬ 
nal condition* So the Banjara had this shrine raised to the Shaikh s 
memory. It is much worshipped by people of the surrounding villages 
some of whom have assigned lands to it. Nawfib Murtaza Khan assigned 
4 or 5 hundred bighat. The pepole of Mahalla Qdnungoy&n in Palwal 
generally have their children shaved at this place. The annual festival 
takes place on 12th Rabi-ul-awwal. 

The influence of the Chishtis has penetrated into parts o£ the hills. 
Thus at the-khdnqdh of Bara Bhai is the shrine of Abd-us-Salam, a 
Chishti, founded by a Rfijft of Nasrota. Its fair is held on a Thursday 
in the light half of Jetb. /> • » 

The dSniETA Ohpbb. 1 

Abdul Qddir Jilfini was born at Gil&n Or Jilfm in Persia in 1078 
A. D. Hie titles were Pirfm-i/Pir, Ghaus-ul-Azim, Ghaus-us-Samdfini, 
Mahbub-i-Subhani, Mirfin Muhay-ud-Din, Sayyid Abdul QMir Jfltai, 
Hasan-ul-Hussaini. 2 Abdul G&dir Jibini’s nephew {bJi&nja) was Sayyid 
Ahmad Kahn- (not Qabir) Rafai, 3 the founder of the Ratal or Gnrzmfir 
faqirs. 

Abdul Q&dir is said to have left his, tooth-brush at Ludhiana. It 
has grown into a nfm tree at his shrine which stands in an open space 
near the fort. His fair is called Roshani and begins on the 11th of 
Rabi-ue-satri. Hindu as well as Muhammadan villages light lamps at 
his shrine and women desirous of offerings make offerings at it. Jats 
also bring cattle to it and make them jump for luck. The fair lasts 3 
or 4 days and songs of all sorts are sung by the ever-moving crowds 
both night and day. Prostitutes frequent it. 

But the following local account of the fair makes no mention of 
Abdul Q&dir or of the nim tree and assigns a very different origin to 
the shrine s— ■ # 

The Roshani Fair is the most famous in Ludhidaa. It is held m 
that town at the khdnqah of the ‘ Pir Sfihib ' and people of all classes, 
mostly Muhammadans with some Hindds, attend it. Beginning on 
the 10th of Rabi II it should end on the 12th but it generally goes on 
for a week, more people visiting, it at night than by day. Visitors 
present cash, sweetmeats, goats, milk, cowries fee., as they - think ht. 
Every Thursday too there is a small gathering at the Mdnqdh, especial¬ 
ly of Muhammadans. This Pir was Sayyid Muhammad, progenitor of 
the Sufi Sayyids of Ludhidna. At the site of'the Mdnqdh he practised 

» See VoUII, P. 431- y 

« Herklot’s Qanoon-e-Islam, p, IBS. 

» If, pp. 157 and 193. Abdul QAdir QClanl was the son of Abi Salih and a disciple of 
Shaikh Abu SaTd. Born cn the 1st Ramzdn 470 H., at the age of 18 he left Gildn for B^gh- 
<Kd where he began his studies, and in 521 U. lie began to preach. Mon_ than 70,000 
people are said to have attended hia lectures. He could fcalk_ with the Invisible (Rijal-i- 
gliaib), as well as with Khier.and performed many unique miracles. Many samts who had 
lived before him had prophesied concerning him. He died on 9th‘ Kabi II, 561 H., at th. 
ar»o of 90 and was buried at Baghdad: Khazmal-ul-Asfta, ,1, pp. 94-9; Saftnat-ul-Aidva, 
pm 43-58. For a hymn to Abd’ul-Qadir Jilini see Temple’s Legend* of the JtoMgJI, P . 
153. The tale of the miraculous retcue of the drowning bridegroom by the saint may be 
purely allegorical. The saint’s chief ffite is celebrated on the yarhx =llth (gyarvln) of 
Rabi II« t'6„p. 168, citing Herklot’s Qnnoon-t-IeUm, p. 166//. 
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child for 40 days shut up in a hut. At its close his disciples came to 
revere him and thus the Roshani fair was instituted. Sayyid 
Mtihamraid was a khalifa of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia Shaikh Ddud 
Gangtf. From the Hadtqd Ddudi it appears that he was contemporary 
with Alamgir and probably the khdnqdh was founded in his reign. 
Its mangement vests in the descendants of Sayyid Muhammad, and 
for its service one or two muj&wats or faqirs are employed. 

In imitation of this fair, another Roshani fair is held at R&ipur iu 
Imdhi&na tahsil on the same date, but it only lasts a day and a night. 
It is held at Pir Daulat Shih's khdnqdh, and his disciples [murids) 
gather there. 

Brown gives various details regarding the Qddiris. According 
to him Abdul Q4dir's title was Sultan-ul-Aulia or sovereign of the 
wolds (saints). 1 The insigne of the Qadirfs is the rose, because once 
the Shaikh ml-Sa'id Abdul Qadir Gil&ni 3 was directed by Khizr to 
go to Baghdad and on his arrival the Shaikh (apparently the chief of 
the town) sent him a cup full of water to signify that as the town was 
already full of holy men it had* no room for him. But the saint put 
a rose in the cup, although it was the winter season, to signify that 
Baghdad could find a place for him. He was then admitted to the 
city. Abdul-Qadir represents the atwdr-i*sab’a or seven paths. 3 The 
initiatory rites mu6dya : it of a murid include the bat 9 at or giving of the 
right hand clasped in the Shaikh's right hand with the two thumbs 
raised up against each other. 4 

The Q4diris have three grades of dirmsh, the murid } khalifa and 
shaikh. The khalifa is the shaikh’s vicar, e. g. Shaikh Ismail or Rumi, 
originally a Khalwatti, became the khalifa of Abdul Qadir. Sir Richard 
Burton was initiated into this order, first as a shaikh , then as a murshid 1 
or one allowed to admit murids or apprentices. 5 

Ths Qddiria methods and practices . 

In the Qadiria method of contemplation the disciple is instructed 
to attain union with God or reach to Him by the practices of yak- 
zarbiy du*&arM } sch-zarH and chahdr~zarbi, four methods of repeating 
the name of AJl£h, and he must recite His name in a voice so pitched 
as not to arouse sleeping people. In yak*zarbi he repeats the word 
AU&h with a certain pitch and length of voice from the heart aud throat 
with emphasis once and then stops until his breathing is regulated and 

1 Brown, The Dervishes, p. SO. 

*lb., p. 89, apparently Abdul-ul-Qadir himself or one of his successors. 

’There are 7 names of AlUli, used in sikr, each having its peculiar light, prayer aud 
number of times which it must be repeated 

1. L4-Illahi«ill-Ullab, blue, 100,000 times.’ 

2. AllAh tho ‘ismi jaltt or beauteous name, yellow, 78,686 times. 

3. Ismi HI, red, 44,630. 

4. Ismi Hai, white, 20,092. 

6. WAhid, green, 93,420. * 

6. Aziz, black, 74,644. 

7. Wadud, no light, 30,202. 

These numbers total 447,574, but their mystical signitlcance i« not stated. It u»ed 
to be necessary to recite the names the above number or times in order to qualify for the 
degree of Shaikh. 

*lb. t p. 95. 

* Al'Mtdina, I, p. 14, 
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then he recites the word AllAh and so on. In zikr du-sarbi he sits in 
the posture o£ namis (prayer) and recites the name of AllAh once turn¬ 
ing his head to the right and again in the heart. In zikr seh-earbi he 
sits cross-legged and recites ‘ Allah 1 first to the right, next to the left 
and thirdly in the heart with a loud voice. In zikr chaJtdr-ssarbi he 
sits cross-legged and recites AllAh first on the right side, then on the 
left, thirdly in the heart and fourthly in front with a loud voice. They 
are also taught to pronounce the words la-Tldk v-Mill a in a certain 
way sitting with eyes closed. 

The nine Qadiria orders are the :— 

1. llabfbi, from KhvvAja Habib of Ajmi. 

2. Tafdri, from Khwaja Bayazid of Bustam. 1 

3. Siqti, from Khwaja ImAm Sirri, and Siqti. 3 

A. Karkhi, from Khwaja Mavdf Karkhi. 

5. Junaidi, from Khwaja Junaid of Baghdad. 

0. Gazrdni, from KhwAja Najm-ud-Din Kubru. 

7. Tdsi, from Khwaja Abu J l-Farah Tartdsi. 

8. Firddsi, from KhwAja Abu S’aid Khizri. 

9. Subarwardi from KhwAja Abd Najfb Suharwardi. 

Like the Chishtia the Qadiria order is divided into two sub-orders, 
the RazAqia from Skabzada Abdul Razaq and the Wahabia from Shah- 
zAda Abdul Wahdb. 

The following is a list of QAdiria shrines:— 

, Panfpat in K&rn&l. 

Sadli&ura in Ambila. 

Uch in Jhang ... 928 

Lahore (Dandi 

G-ardan) 933 

i This and the Junaidi are not always given as Sufi orders. But as given in the 
Tarlkhul-Aulia and the Anwdr ulArifin the 14 Sufi orders are:— 


Name . 

Mattlina Ghaus Ali Sdhih 
Sh&h Qumais or Qumes 
Say j id Muhammad Ghaus 
Mir Sayyid Shdh Jb'lroz 


a. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 

14. 


Karkhi, 

Siqti, 

Junaidi, 

Gazrdni, 

Tdsi, 

Sahrwardl, and 
Firddsi, 

Bayazid, founder of the Tifuri, 
His full name was Taifrtr bin Iaa 
Whatever attains to God, he held, 


1. Zaidi, 

2. Ay£zi, 

3. Adhami, 

4. Hobari, 

, 5. Chishti, 

6, Habihi, 

7. Taftiti, 

Ba&t&m ia a village near Wad, a city in Persia. 

Tafdri or Taifdri order, was an interesting personality, 
or Abu Yazid and his Sufism made him a true pantheist, 
becomes God and his sanctity was such that he wrought miracles and wounds inflicted on his 
person when in a state of ecstasy appeared on the'bodies of those who inflicted them. His 
townsmen feared his supernatural power and cast him out of their city seven times, only to 
receive him back again. A tenet lie inculcated was that loving-kindness should be shown 
not only to men but to animals aud the story goes that once he and his friend Qasim carried 
an ant away from its home unnoticed in thoir belongings. At Qasim’e request Bayazid sot 
out to restore it to its home whereupon a halo encircled his hand and the inhabitants ef 
Sbahrud and Bostdm fought for possession of his person. Qasim was killed in the fray and 
when Bayazid on his return learnt of his death he rebuked his townsmen so vehemently, 
that they stoned him to death. Both he and Qisim are buried at Bustam : William 
Jadkson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, 200*1. For a sketch 
of Bayazid Bustami’i life and teaching see Claud Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam, 
pp. 52 Jf : aud for Habfb Ajami, pp. 79 ff. 

* The Siqti and Karkhi orderB have long ceased to be ao called, and their followers 
And a place under the Q£diri order in all books oh Stifi history written in Persian or Urdu, / 
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Nam. 


Sayyid Abdul QAdir IT ^ ... 

Sayyid Muhammad Hazuri 1 
Mirkn Sayyid Mubirik ... 
Slifill Laf if Barri 

Sayyid Baha-ud-din ... 

Sayyid Hamid Ganj Bakhsb... 
Sb. Baud 
Sh. Bablol 

Sh. Abu Ishaq ... 

Sayyid Muhammad Nur ... 
Sayyid Musa 

Sh. Hussain (LAI Hussain) ... 
ShSh Shams-ud-Din 
ShAh Khn,ir-ud-7)(n 
Sh. Muhammad Tahir 8 
Sh. Muhammad Mir (MiAn Mir) 
Sayyid Shah BilAwal ... 

Sh. Madhuri ... 

KhwAja BibAri 


ShAh SulaimAn 
Sayyid Jdn Muhammad 
Sayyid Abdul RazzAq 
Sh. ShAh Muhammad 
ShAh) 


(Mulla 


Sb. Haji Muhammad 

Sayyid Hasan 
Shah Raza 
InAit ShAh 

Sh. Muhammad Fazal 
Shah Pir Muhammad 

Shih Muhammad Gaits 
Sh. Abdul RahmAn 

Sayyid Bahli Shah 
Sh. Abdulla Shah 
Sh. GhulAm Hussain 

Sh. Qaisar SLah 
Sh. Lahe Shah 


.«“*• n ofiira r 

Uoh in Jhang ... 940 

Hear Mi,in Mxv road 942 
Uch in Jhang 956 
Nurpur in Rawal¬ 
pindi ... 950 

Hujra ... 973 

Uch in Jhang 978 
Shergarh ... 982 

Chiniot ... 988 

Mozang (Lahore) 985 
ChfiniAn in Lahore 988 
Multfin ... 1001 

Lahore ... 1008 

Do. ... 1021 

Do. ... 1024 

Do ... 1040 

Do. ... 1045 

Outside Lahore 1046 
Near Lahore ... 1156 
Near Mian Mir’s 

shrine ... 1060 

BhilowAl ... 1065 
Near Garhi town 1065 
Lahore .., 106S 

Outside MiAn 

Mir's tomb 1069 

Chhani SahanpAl 
in GujrAnwAla .. 1103 
PesbAwar ... 1016 
Lahore ... 1118 

Do ... 1141 

BatAla ... 1151 

Naushahra in Guj- 
rAt ... 1152 

Lahore .. 1152 

Birhi in Gujran- 
wAla ... 1153 - 

Kasur ... 1171 

Mozang in Lahore 1212 
Wayanwali in Guj- 
rimvala ... 1260 
Ditto ... 1283 
Lahore ... 1253 


'The Haziiri family of Lahore is so called because its disciples are, it ia believed 
quickly admitted into the presence of the Prophet. Originally of Ghor it settled at Uch 
but migrated to Lahore under Sh&h Jahdn. Their tomb has two domes'and ia it are buried 
Maliammad Hazuri and his so a Sh4h Nur-ttd-Din, and Jdn Muhammad and hie son Samar 
t *171 * MuhftTrfraa<1, who died m 1708 » of profound learning t Uiat. of Lahore, 

this ShaikhAh^ Baadagi ’ who !b burie<1 at tihore, his natiro place, mu a disciple of 


34 $ Qddiri saints. ^ 

Some Qddiria faints. 

The pedigree of the saint Shah Games makes him a descendant of 
Abdur-Qadir Jit ini through a son of his named Ahd-nr-Razziq who is 
otherwise not known. Shah Grimes most probably flourished in^the 16th 
century as tradition connects him with Akbar and with Humaydn’s wars 
against Sikandar Shih Sur, though even so his birth cannot he carried 
back to 142 5 as in the genealogy. 1 His cult is said to bo connected with 
Bihir an d three large fairs are held, one in that Province, one at Ludhiina 
arid a third at Sadltaura itself. 

Shan Bihiw&l, son of S’*id Usmin, sonoE S'aid Tsa, who came 
from Ht-r41 ic India with Huinaytin when he reconquered India with 
Persian aid, was a disciple of 8h. Shams-ud-Dfn Qadiri and a tutor of 
Maulavi A'bul Fateh. He died in 1636 A. D. and was first buried 
beneath a high dome on the banks of the Ravi, but on account of that 
river's encroachments Faqir Azfe-ud-Din 200 years later exhumed his 
body and re-buried it a kos east of Lahore. The coffin was found sus¬ 
pended to the roof by an iron hook and the body in perfect preservation. 
The fort of Slnikhupura with its environs was held in j&gir by this 
Sayyid, 2 

Shah Shams-ud-Din who predicted Shah Jahan’s accession was 
also a Qadiri and offerings are made to his shrine in fulfilment of vows 
(mannat) . He died in 1613 A. D. and Shtili Jahan constructed his 
tomb. 3 

The tomb of ShAh Raza, described as belonging to the Shattaria 
Qadiria family, 4 is on a platform in an open oonrtyard. Stiffs assemble 
at the annual fair held at this UAnqdh, to sing hymns when in the 
ecstatic state. Skill Raza died in 17^6 A. D. and disoiple Shah 
InAyatulla had as his disciple the famous poet BhuIIa Shah. 

Shah Jamil described as a Qidiri Sahrwardi who died in 1650 A.D. 
has a tomb at Iohhra near Lahore. It is on a mound, in the form of a 
battery and so is called the Damdama Shah Jamal. His brother Shah 
Kamal is buried in the adjoining village of Vona. When Jamal used 
to sit on this damdama the ladies of the royal household could be seen 
bathing in Jahingfr'e tank close by, so they objected, but th e faqir in 
a curse predicted that neither palaces nor tank should remain. Never¬ 
theless in a fit of wajd or ecstasy he danced so hard that 5 storeys of the 
building sank below the ground, and so reduced the height of the 
damdama. that people could not see the ladies bathing from it and only 
the present two storeys of his shrine remained. 6 

The Pit' Dasfijir. 

Shtih Muhammad Ghaus, whose shrine is at Lahore, is held ingreat 
esteem from Delhi to Peshawar. He died in 1739. His father, Said 
i 0 ; vftn } tt Temple's Legend/), III, pp. 92*3, where a full account of the saint’s miracles 
and history will be found, 

» jli s t. of Lahore, p. 159. He was noted for his oharitios and established an alms¬ 
house : p. 69. 

» lb., pp. 201-2. 

4 14., pp. 200-1. 

•Jb., pp. 200*1. 
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_sail, whose tomb at PesMwar is also much respected, was 

descendant of the Pfr Dastgir. 1 


lineal 


The descendants of the Pir Dastgir include some patron saints of 
ind astrial castes or at least of local guilds. Thus at Lahore Ffroz Slidh 
Gilani, a disciple of Shah Alam, became tho saint of the Dandfgars or 
kherddh (turners). He died in 1527 A. D. and was succeeded by Shaikh 
Abdulla. Similar saints are known in other parts of the Moslem world. 
Thus Abu Zulaima is the patron saint of the seas about the Gulf of 
Suez. He watohes over the safety of mariners, sipping coffee, brought 
raw from Mecca by green birds and prepared by angels: Burton, Al- 
Madina, I, p. 199. 


But other patron saints do not appear to be so regarded. Thus 
Hassu Teli, a saint contemporary with Lai Husain, is essentially the saint 
of the oilmen and his tomb is the scene of an annual fair. His shop 
too, at which he sold com, is still respected and a lamp is lit daily at 
his residence. He was a disciple of Sh&lx Jamal Qadiri whose tomb 
is at Ichhra, and be died in 1593 A. I). 2 Shaikh Musa was an dhangar 
or ironsmith and his tomb is revered by people of that occupation. Once 
it is said, a Hindu woman brought him a spindle to straighten. Smit¬ 
ten by her beauty he forgot it and when she taunted him be replied 
that in looking at her he was only contemplating the maker's skill and 
taking the spindle he passed it over his eyes which remained unhurt 
while it turned into pure gold. The woman embraced Isl&m and her 
tomb is close to his. He aied in 1519 A. D. 3 


The dyers of Lahore similarly affect the tomb of Ali Rangrez which 
is also that of his brothers Wali and Balm. 4 


Pir H&di, the ‘shower of the way’, is much reverenced by the 
Khojas of Lahore, 6 His pedigree is 

S. Shams-ud-Din Tabriz 
S. Abdul Qcidir 


r ~ I -- 

Pir HAdi Rihnuma. Mohsin Shah. Abdulla Shah. 

Shah Chir%h (Abdul Razz.ik), a descendant of the Pir Dastgir, has 
a lofty tomb at Lahore, erected by Aurangzeb. It is the scene of an 
annual fair. 6 

The Qalandars. 

The Qalandars, 7 according to Brown, are not an order. One of the 
darvesh of the Qadirxs was named Sb&hbaz-i-Qalandari and another 


iHiit. of Lahore, pp. 168*69. 


a lb.> pp. 202-06. 

8 Jft., pp. 204-05. 

* lb., p. 209. 

* Jft., p. W, 

* 2ft., p, 193. 

7Doucribed in Vol. Ill, p. 257 infra. The Sh6h Baz settled>n tlie Pediiwar border may 
be this SMhbfc, the Qddiri. The shrine of Sh£h Chokha/ as already stated, la held by 
CbUbti bhddimt, 
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of the Maulavfa was called Sharas-ud-Dm Tabrfzi Qalandari. 1 But 
the Qalandars also appear to be connected with the Bektashis some 
of 'whote. wear the cap called Shahbaz-i-Qalandari which is said to 
have been assumed by the SMk, Adkam, of Balkh and which is there¬ 
fore called Adhami. 2 

The Suharwardi Order. 

The account given of the foundation of this order in Vol III, 
p. 4*82, is almost certainly incorrect. It was founded either by Shaikh 
Shib&b-ud-Dm Suharwardi who died in 632 H. and is entombed at Bagh¬ 
dad (and not in the fort of Multiin, as erroneously stated in that art,), 
or by Shaikh Zid-ud-JMn) . 8 Shaikh Shih£b-ud-Dir/s disciple Bahii-ud* 
Din Zakarfa is buried in the fort at Mult&n and hence is sometimes called 
Bah£-ud-Dfn Zakarfa Mult&ni. 4 Suharwardi comes from Suharwardi a 
village in the Oxus valley. • 

At initiation into the Suharwardi order the mu r skid or spiritual 
guide first bids the disciple repent his sins, great and small. He is then 
directed to recite 5 Icalimas and to attain to full conviction of the true 
faith, to recite the nam&z regularly and to observe the fasts (roza ). 
This is called murid fiona, ( to become disciple/ Jalil-ud-Din, Mauldna 
Rum, author of the Masnawi , belonged to this order. He was born at 
Balkh about 1207 A. R. 5 His parents claimed descent from Abti Baki, 

iThe Deryirftest p, 8 Is Brown however also gives the tradition that the Qalandars 
were founded m Spain and says the title means ‘ pure gold 9 : p, 241. 

*Ib„ p. 160 

* JSafhat , p, 373. Sli, Shihdh-nd-D fn did not come to India It was Sh. ItaMwal 
Din who came fa Multan: ride KhaHnaUul-Aitfia* Vol. II, p. 19. The nightingale of 
Sbfraz SSdiwas the disciple of S. Shah4b : ride Nqfhat, p. 441. Shaikh Zhi-ud-Dfn was a 
son of Napb Suhnrwordi, uncle of Shaikh ShabAb-ud-Din Suharwardi. Shahab-ud-Dfn*s 
tomb iain Baghdad. Gh4zi-ud-Dfn KhAn Firoz Jang Bah&dar, father of the first Nlz&m of 
Hoidar^bad, was a grandson of Alo.ro Shaikh, a saint and scholar of Samarqand who 
claimed descent from Sh. ShaMb-ud-Uftii * Sarkar, op. tit., p. 92. ^ 

4 I'he learned Shaikh Baha-ud-DIn Zikarfa Mul&ni, son of Wajfh-iid-Dfn, wasona of the 
greatest saints of his time. A disciple of Shaikh Shih&b-ud-Pfn Umar Suharwardi of Bagh¬ 
dad, he received the garmeut of ffuedCftioffl from him. The mildness of his nntnre earned 
him the title of Balia-tid-Din, the " angel *. His mimdes were numerous and Rriba Farfd 
Shakarganj addressed him as the Shaikh*ul-Islam. When Sultdn Shams-ud-Dfn Altamsh 
became king, Sultdn Nasir-nd-Dfn Qabacha, governor of Mnltdn, Uch and Sind planned a 
rebellion against him. Learning this Baha-ud-Din Zikarfa and Qazi Sharf-ud-Dfo wrote to 
inform Altamsh of his intentions but their letters were intercepted by Qabdcha. In 
revenge be sent for the writer* and placing the letters before them asked if they were 
theirs. Qdzi Sharf-ud- I)£ri admitted their authorship and was straightway beheaded, but 
Baha-ud-DIn declared that he had written them by a divine command, and they contained 
nothing but the truth. Overawed by bis words Qabacha begged bis forgiveness and let him 
go. He died on Thursday tbe 7th Saffar 666 H : *qfUatul Anita, pp. 114-5 j Azkar~i* 
Ahrar, pp. £ 6-63 Farisbta, Persian text, pp. 404*9 ; Khatinatul Astia, II, pp, 19-26,and 
Beale, Miftah-ut-TawMkh , Peurian text, p. 62. 

& Described as r the greatest pantheistic writer of all ages/ JnUl-ud-Dfn died in 1272 
A.D., 7 years after Dante’s birth, and did not live to finish the Masnawi. His teaching is 
summed up in his last charge to bis disciples 1 — e I bid yon fear God openly and in secret; 
4 >nard against excess in eating, drinking and speech ; keep aloof from evil companionship; 
be diligont in fasts and self-rentmciation and bear wrongs patiently. The best man ia he 
who helps his fellow-men, and the best speech is a brief one which leads to knowledge. 
Praise be to God alone V He bode man choose a pfr to represent for him the Unseen God. 
His praise of the reed flute has made it one of tbo principal instruments in the melancholy 
music which accompanies the dancing of the Alanlavi darvesh. ‘ It is a picture of the Sufi 
or enlightened man, whose life is, or ought to be, one long lament over his separation from 
the Godhead, for which he yearns till his purified spirit is re-absorbed into the Supremo 
Unity. Wo are here reminded of the words of Novalia, * Philosophy is, probably speaking 
home sickness; the with to bs everywhere at home \ JField, op* cil,, pp. 148 
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father-in-law and successor of Muhammad. Ho had a mysterious 
friend hi Shams-ud-Din of Tabriz. Jalal characterised Shams-ud-Din as 
a great alchemist and a9 a scholar in every science known to man, who 
had renounced them all to devote himself to the study and contempla¬ 
tion of the mysteries of Divine love. It would^ seem that under ms 
influence Jal&l instituted religious dancing or hdl khelna * amongst his 
disciples and on this account they earned the name of dancing darvtsAes* 
Shams met his death, it is said, during such a religious entertainment. 

According to Petit the Suharwardi cover themselves with many 
pieces of different stuffs to remind them that ‘ man. is ever naked and 
observed by God V But he also observes that their many-coloured cos¬ 
tume represents the infinite variety of the creatures placed by God at 
man's service. 

Shaikh Shams-ud-Din Tabrfzi, whose real name was Muhammad, 
was the son of Ali, son of Malik Ddda. Some say he was the disciple 
of Shaikh Abubakr Silla-Baf Tabrfzi; others that Kamal Khujandi or 
Shaikh Rukn-ud-Dm Sanjasi was his father. Born to saintshiphe fasted 
for 40 days without a break even when a mere boy. MaulAna Jalal-ud- 
Din Rumi had great faith in him. Once, it is said, Shaikh Shams-ud- 
Din reached JBaqunia and found JalSl-ud-Din sitting by a tank with 
some books busy teaching. After exchanging a few words with the 
Maulana the Shaikh threw the books into the tank. The Mauldna was 
grieved to. lose the books and said that some of them were rare and had 
belonged to his father, so the Shaikh put his hand into the water and 
took out all the books which were quite dry. The Maul&na thus became 
his disoiple. One night the Shaikh was talking to the Mauliua in a 
private room, when a man came to the door and called him out. The 
Shaikh at once stood up and bidding farewell to the Maulana said that 
men had come to kill him. As soon as the Shaikh went out seven men 
attacked him with daggers, but when he uttered a cry they all fell 
unconscious on the ground. On recovering they saw nothing but a few 
drops of blood, but no trace of the Shaikh could be found. It is not 
known where he was buried as his tomb is stated to be at two or three 
different places. His death occurred in 645 H. 

The waair of (Ionia had built a college and himself took part # in 
the dancing at the opening ceremony, but he discourteously collided with 
Shams-ud-Din during the performance. Confusion resulting the police 
of the Sultan were called in aud they led Shams-ud-Din away and put 
him to death without further inquiry. Jaldl-ud-Din wrote this strange 
sentence on the door of Skams-ud-Din's lodging— 4 This is the abode of 
the loved one of Elias, on whom be peace/ JaUl-ud-Dfu's disciples 
followed their leader's example and practised dancing as a spiritual exer¬ 
cise but equally naturally strong objection was raised against it as 
being only worthy of mad men, the objectors going so far as to take 
legal advice which declared dancing, music and singing unlawful. Some 
of his chief disciples aver that his reason for instituting musioal services 
in his order was that God had a gveat regard for the Roman people. 
Many objections were raised against danoing and religions ecstaoies but 

b 1 L§$ ConfrMes Mntaltnanes, pp, 44 (oifeing Seuouwi in Biun, p, 3X0) and 45. 
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Stthwwardi shrines . 


the Chisktia order now declares that Ml Mehza, is lawful; though the 
other orders declare these practices unlawful. 

Shaikh Shams*ud«Dfn Tabrfzi, whose tomb is at Mult&u, is a differ¬ 
ent saint. He was a Musavi Sayyid and his descendants who profess 
Shi'a tenets are known as Shamsi Sayyids; Kh a zlmt-ul-Alfiya. II, pi). 
268-70; Safinat-ul-Auliya, p. 179. 

This order is closely connected with Multan. It is the home of an 
important Shi a family who call themselves descendants of a saint of 
Multan named Shams Tabriz to whom in 1787 A,D. a large tomb was 
built. The name Shams, i Sun \ is peculiarly appropriate to the saint of 
a place like Multan, one of the hottest in India, and the story goes that 
the sun broiled a fish for him there when he was denied food by the 
citizens. Moreover the legend of the celebrated Shamsud-Dm Tabrfzi, 
who was killed at Qonia in 1247 A.D., was flayed alive and wandered 
about for four days afterwards with his skin in his hand, is also told of 
this Shains-ud-Dfti of Multan, though his principil attribute is that he 
brought the sun nearer to the world at; that place than any where else 
on earth. 1 The ShFa guardians of the shrine indeed declare that the 
name Shams Tabrez is an error and that his real name is Shams-taprez 
or ( heat-giving \ 2 


The following 1 is a list of shrines o£ the Suharwardia order 
Name. Place. Lied 

in Hijra. 

Sh. Baha-ud-Din 

• • t 

Multan 

666 

Sh. Sadr-ud-Diii 


Do. 

684 

Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din 


Uch in Jhang* 

690 

Sh. Ahmad 


Multan 

728 

Sh. Rakn-ud-Din 

Ml 

Do. 

735 

Sh. Hamid-ud-Din 

• • t 

Mau, a town in Multan 

735 

Sayad Jalal-ud-Din 

1 • « 

Uoh in Jhang 

785 

Sh. Sadr-ud-Din 

IM 

Do 

827 

Sayad Naslr-ud-Din 

Ml 

Do. 

847 

Sh. Abdul Jalfl 3 

• * l 

Lahore (Old Qilaj 

910 

Sayyid Usman 

•M 

Lahore 

912 

Shaikh Musa , r , 

x Temple *. Legends of the Punjab, III, p 4 

Lahore (Gumbaz Sabz) 

, 87. 

925 


, * Mn\t*n Gazetteer Lahore, 1902, p. 350, citing Sir Alex. Cutiumgham, Archeological 
Survey Reports, Calcutta, 1875, V, pp. 135 and 134. 

Fo»ibly aiimilar origin may be a.onbod to the Shamsi or Sun Tank at Mihrauli 
near Delhi. On its bank stands the JeliSz Mahal, a curious building which bears no reseir- 
blance to a ablp, a* its name wqald imply, though it is popularly ascribed to such a likeness 
or to its proximity to water. This T6lab is. famous in Muhammadan f«>!k-lore • Annual 
Process Report of Superintendent, Muliainraodan and British Monumont* Northern 
Circle (Allahabad), 1914, p. 41. ft was known to Timtir r <3 the Eanz i-Shamsi nr ri.fnrr 
of Shams-ud-Dfn Altamsh, the first Turk emperor of Delhi. 

8 Shaikh Abdul Jalfl or Shaikh Ohuhar married a daughter of Sikandar toll aud died 
in 1534 leaving a sou, Abdul Fat oh. His miracles are recorded in the Tazkara Outbid and 
hia descendants who live in Kafcta Piran, in Sialkoi, are still much respected s KUt of 
Lahore, p. 205. * J 
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Name* Place . 
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Vied in faijra. 


Delhi 

982 

Do. 

948 

Lahore 

1003 

Do. 

1012 

Do. ..i 

1014 

Near Ichehra in Lahore 

1049 

Gujrat ... 

1075 

Lahore 

1082 

Do. 

1085 

Do. 

1120 

Do. 

1055 


Sb. Sayad Haji Abdul Wahdb 
Sayad Jamdl-ud-Din 
Sayad Jlmlan Shdh 
Sb. Hasan Ganjdagar 
Mirdn Mubaoamad Shah ... 

Shdh Jamdl ... 

Shdh Daulah Daryai 
Shaikh Jin Muhammad 
Sh. Mnhd. Ismail 
Sb. Jan Mnhd. II ... 

Kh. Ayub 

Shaikh Hamid ud-Din Abulgais, entitled Shaikh Hakim, 16th in 
descent from Zaid-ud-Din Haras Muhammad Asghar and 17th from 
Ali himself, was a governor of Kioh Mekran in 1208. The warn¬ 
ing of a female slave whom he had caused to be flogged induced 
him to renounce the world. He came to bis mother’s father Sayyid 
Ahmad Tokhta at Lahore and also received instruction from Shaikh 
ShaMb-ud-Din himself, Baha-ud-Din Zakaria, and Shaikh Rukn-ud-Din 
Abul Fath, who appointed him his khalifa with a mission to preach 
IelAm between L'cL and Sakkar. At Mau a Jogi was converted by him 
and took the name of Zain-ud-Din. His descendants are the present 
mvj&wars'. Shaikh Hakim corrected the faulty orientation of the 
great mosque built by Altamsh at Delhi, but his request for the hand of 
that ruler’s daughter led to his imprisonment. But eventually his 
miracles compelled the king to bestow on him the hand of his daughter 
the pairani Aisha, and a great jdgir between Multan and Bhakhar. That 
lady’s tomb is at Lahore close to that of S. Ahmad Tokhta, but Shaikh 
Hdkim’s body was buried at Mau Mubdrik. He died in 1368 at the 
age of 222, an age not attained by any other Suharwardi saint. Vows 
are made and vigils kept at his shrine. 1 < An interesting feature of his 
career was his emancipation of his Hindu slaves who in gratitude 
embraced IslA'm. The maliks among their descendants were originafly 
his door-keepers and their real tribe was Pargdr or Palhdr. 2 

Shdh Dujan has a shrine at Jind town, and a full account of it is 
given in the Jind Gazetteer. 6 Shah Dujan was a disciple of Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-Din M Alert and was appointed by him as Shdh or spiritual 
governor of Jind. He died in 964 A. H- There were two tombs, one 
of the Shdh himself and the other of his wife. 

The NAqsHBANDi Order. 4 

Khwdja Baha-ud Din of TurkestAn, founder of this) order, vrtio died 
iu 792 H. and was buried near Bukhara, must not bo confounded with 
Baha-ud-Din Multdni. Khwdja Ahmad Naqshband, who died in 1084 H. 

v Baliawalpur Gazetteer t pj>. 167-8. 

8 Clearly Pratihara, or * chamberlain 9 : cf. the Scotch Dnrward, 

. 8 In Phnlkian States Ga*etteer, 1904, J£nd, p. 261, 

OVol.IIl,p« 167. 
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and is buried at Sirhind in Patiila, was the diecip’e of KLw^ja 
BaqP whose shrine is at Delhi where he too was buried in 1012 H. 

Khw&ja Baha-ud-Din Naqehband had four important disciples, one 
of whom Khwdja Yaqtfb Charkhi is buried at Malafkoin Hiss&r. 

The method of tasawwuf in the Naqshbandia order is as follows :— 

The disciple is first directed to put aside all external and internal 
anxieties and to sit in solitude, having no thought of enmity or anger, 
to be moderate in eating and to bring death before his niind^ and to ask 
pardon of bis sins from God. Then he must close his eyes and lips and 
draw breath into his heart or stomach or in other words stop breathing. 
This is called kabs-i-ddm. After this he must utter the word Id from 
his heart and prolong it from his n&f, navel, to his right side up to his - 
shoulder and then repeat the word ‘ Allah 3 and then the words 
‘ilia-AllSh \ 


According to Punjab 
Naqshbandi Pin :— 


traditions the following is the line of the 


No, 


& 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 

32 

33 
84 
36 


Name. 


The Prophet. 

Abo Bakr as Saddlq the 2nd Caliph. 

Silmdn FArfli. 

Im£m QAaim bin Muhammad, son of Abu Baler, 

ImAm JAfar SAdiq. 

Bayazfd BustAmi. 

KhwAja Abul Hasan Kharq/Sni. 

„ * Abol Qasim Gargani or Kerkiaui. 

„ Abu Ali Farmadi or Farmandi. 

>f Abtl Ttiauf Harndani. 

„ Abdul KhAliq Gbajdawani. 

„ Muhammad Arif Reogari or Riokari, 

Mahmud Abkbair Faghnawi. 

(Azizan) Ali Ramitani or Rametni. 

„ Muhammad Baba Sammajii. 

„ Sayd Amir Kalal or Gulau. 

„ „ BabA-ud-D£n Naqshband. 

„ Ala-ud-Bfn AttAr. 

„ YAqdb Charkhi. 

„ Nasir-ud-Dfn Ubaidullah AhrAr. 

„ Muhammad ZAhid, 

MaulAna Darvesh Muhammad. 

„ Khftajgi Amkinki. 

KhwAja Muhammad Baqi Billa Berang. 

ImAm RabbAni Mujadid Alif-sAni Sh. Ahmad FaTtfki Sirhindi. 1 
IthwAja Muhammad MAsAm. 

Sh Saifuddln. 

M. HAfiz Muhammad Mutism Dihlawi. y 

Sayyid Ndr Muhammad Badauni. 

Shams-ud-Dfn HabfbullAh MazliarShabfd Mirza Janjanan. 

Mujaddid Miatusaliswal Asbar Sayyid Abdulla (ShAh GhulAm Ali Ahmad!), 
ShAh Abu Said Ahrnadi. 

8h4h Ahmad Said Ahmadi, 

HAjl Dost Muhammad QandhAri. 

„ Muhammad Usman (shrine at KulAchi in Dera Ismail Khan), 


He is considered the reformer of the second thousand years after the Prophet, 
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This agrees fairly well with .Brown's account. 1 He, however, traces 
the spiritual pedigree of the order from Ali, through the Im3ms Husain 
Zain-al-Abidain, Muhammad B&qir and. Ja'fir Sddiq, to Sh. Bay^zid 
Bustdmi and adds :— { Bayazid BustAmi was born after the decease of 
the Im&m J£'far S6diq, hut by the force of the will of the latter received 
spiritual instruction from him. Im&m Ja'far also spiritualised Qasim, 
grandson of Abu Bakr From B&yazid he brings the line down with 
one or two additions to Alai-ud-Dfn Atiir, but after him he gives a 
different succession of the Naqshbandi pirs? The Punjab line appears 
to begin with the Khw£ja Baqi-billa who is buried at Delhi. 

The members of the order are styled Khw£jag4n or teachers, and 
the khalifas and disciples of Obaidulla were watts whose shrines are 
scattered over the countries of Sind, Bukhara, Persia and their confines. 3 
Various members of it enunciated different opinions, one declaring that 
the soul returns to earth in a new body: Others taught the necessity of 
khdlwat or meditation so profound and continued as to completely 
absorb the mind, so that even in a crowd the meditator can hear no 
sound. Every word spoken by others will then appear to him sikr } 
and so will his own words also when spoken on other topics. The prac* 
tioe of eikr is highly elaborated, according to Brown, and by it, by 
khalwat, tawajjuh , murdkaba y tasarraf and tawassuj the fervent 
darwesh attains peculiar spiritual powers called quvvat-i-ruhi bdtini 
or inward spiritual power and in a shaikh or pir the exercise of these 
powers is called quvvat trad at or will-power. It extends to the ability 
to cause death even at a distance. 

Petit 4 regards the Naqshbandfs as one of the convulsionary orders, 
to a certain extent. Armed with long sticks and with hair streaming in 
the wind they utter loud cries, and trample on sharp stones until they 
fall insensible from pain. These exercises are chiefly practised in 
Persia. Petit also speaks of their ideal which is to be absorbed in God 
by developing the quyvat-ul-ir&dat or strength of will. Familiarised 
thereby with the various phenomena of mental suggestion they are regard* 
ed by the people as having a discvetionary power over nature. Their lesser 
attributes consist in foretelling the future, settling events in advance, 
healing at a distance, and smiting their enemies from afar. When in 
their contemplations ecstacy is slow to supervene, they are said to use 
opium and its preparations. 

According to the Rashihdt the Khoja Ahmad Tasawwi aided SulMn 
Abu Sa'id against Babar and saved Samarkand when he attacked that 
place. That saint claimed to be able to affect the minds of sovereigns 
by tashhir or the subduing faculty. 5 Brown's account of the tarks 
varies. He describes the Naqehhandis as wearing caps of 18 tarks c 

, * 'VhollasMMt 'Ain-al-Haydt or ‘ Props from the Fountain of Life' ascribes the order 
to Obatdttlla, and makes Baha*ud-I)fn merely a learned exponent of its principle# : Brawn 
The Dervishes, p. 127. r * 

s 16.t pp. 125-6. 

3 All this appears to bo based on tho Uashihdt, 
evident^ 16 /• Tb ® parallels between these practice* and the Hindu yoga are self- 

« Brown, op. cit., p. 187. 
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or only 4*. 1 The cap, generally white, is always embroidered and used 
to contain a verse of the Gtur6p. The order performs ikhl&s or prayers 
seated, each member reciting one ikhlds until 1001 have been said. 
The number is checked by the use of pebbles*as tallies. 

The Nurbakhshis 2 are evidently an offshoot of the Naqshbandis> 
but Brown, who gives their spiritual descent, 3 says nothing about their 
practices. 

Naqshbandi shrines are found as below— 


Name. 


Place. 

KhwAja Baqi-billa Naqshbandi 

No building over bis grave exists, 

*•* 

Delhi. 

SAin Tawakkal ShAh Naqshbandi 

Ml 

Ambala. 

Qutb SAliib 


Thanesar. 

Mujaddid SAliib "J 

Shaikh Ahmad J 


Sirhind 

Sh. Ahmad Said 

Sh. Mohammad Masum > 

Sh. Saif-ud-Dfn ) 

»• • 

Sirhind 

Kb. Khawaud Mahmud 

. . • 

Lahore 

Sh. Sadi 


Mozang, Lahore. 

Sayad NAr Muhammad ") 

Sh. Abdul Ahd V... 

Sh. Muhammad Abid ) 


Sirhind 

ShAh Abdullah ... 

... 

Delhi 

Shah Abu Said ... 

... 

Tonk 

Hazrat GhulAm Mohiy-ud-Din 

• « . 

Kasur 

Sayad Imam All Sb Ah 

» * * 

Ratr Chhatr in 
GurdAspur. 4 

Sh. MahmAd ShAh Y 

Sh. HAji Muhammad Sa’id > 

Jan Muhammad j 


Lahore 


The Naushahi 5 and Qaisarshahi Orders. 

These are two recent offshoots or sub-orders of the Q4dria. The 
founder of the Naushahi is also said to have been named Shaikh 
H£ji Muhammad whose tomb is at Chhani Sahnpal, on the Chenab 

1 Brown, The Dervishes, p, 57. 

* Alluded to iu Vol. Ill, p. 174, injra. t 

* Brovim, op. cit., p. 126. 

4 tfea* Dera fc&utk. Like Masanian near Batata this is a seat of Sayykl pfri. Both 
possess Muhammadan buildings of some interest: Gnrd&spur 1614, p..31. 

* V* III, p. 166. 
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opposite RAmnagac in the WazirabAd tahsil. The GPiisarshAhi derive 
their name from Qaisar Shah, whose shrjne is at WayAnwali in the 
same tahsil. Many followers of these two sub-orders are to be found 
in the Grujramvala District. 

Like the Ckishtis the NaushAhfa are deeply attached to spiritual 
and moral hymns and in ecstasy forget themselves and everything 
under the sun. Other Sufi orders do not bind themselves to anj such 
observances and lay great stress on the simplicity observed in the 
time of the Prophet and his four companions. 

The rites observed by each Sufi order after prayers differ slightly, 
but the spirit of them all is the same and leads to a common goal, viz. 
the annihilation and absorption of self and everything else in the unity 
of God. 

A NausbAhi shrine at Lahore is that of Fazl Shah, a native of 
SaiMpur in Zafarwal tahsil, SiAlkot. First the mullah of a mosque, 
then a maker of spectacles, he became a disciple of Rahm&n Shah 
NaushAhi and a mast faqir who squandered the money given him by 
his follower Raja Dina Nath and in his fits used to abase and pelt him 
with stones. He died in 1854 and was buried in the tomb which 
the R4ja had made for him in his life-time. 1 He appears to have 
given its name to the Masti gate of the city. 

Pir ShAh, whose takia stands at the Zfra gate of Ferozepur city, 
belonged to the NaushAhts. One of his followers is in charge of the 
tomb. A fair is held here in BhAdon when alms are distributed. 

At a small gathering held at ObAwa in Bhera tahsil during the 
Muharram 'Nsush&hi/agsY* have hymns sung which cast some of the 
hearers into ecstasy. The patient becomes unconscious or raving and 
ip then suspended by his heels from a tree till he recovers, But such 
practices are reprobated by the learned. 2 

The Madari order. 

To the account given in Vol. Ill, pp. 43-4, some additions may 
he made. According to the legends current in PatiAla, the Madari owe 
their origin to BadF-ud-Dfn, MadAr, a son of Abu Ishaq, the ShAmi, 
and their mir (fera or chief •shrine in Patiala is the takia of Murad 
AH ShAh at Banur. They have other deras in that tahsil, but the most 
interesting feature in their cnlt is their connection* with the shrine of 
HAji Ratan near Bhatindi which is held by Madari mufdwars descended 
from a MadAri with the Hindu name of ShAh Chand who came from 
Makanpur in Oudh. Tradition makes HAji Ratan himself a Hindu, by 
name Ratan Pal, who assumed the title of HAji Ratan oil conversion. 

Ratan PA1 or Chan Kaur—the latter name could hardly be borne 
by a man-*-was" diwdn to a Hindu Raja* of Bhatinda but he betrayed 
that fortress to the Moslems. * J 

1 Ritf, af Lahore , p. 132. 

* Shah pur Gat tlleer , p. 88. 

8 Bin* P£1 or Vona Pal. 
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The Taldli Order. 


Bom a Chauhin B4jput, like Gugga, his knowledge 
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of astrology 

told him that a prophet called Muhammad would be born in Arabia 
who would spread the religion of Islam. In order to be able to see the 
Prophet he practised restraining hi6 breath, and. after the prophet had 
performed the miracle of splitting the moon into two he set out to 
Mecca in order to meet him. There he embraced Islam and lived with 
him 30 years, so that he was numbered among the ashdb or companions 
of the Prophet. After that period he returned to India by order of the 
Prophet aud stayed at the place where his shrine is now and where he 
continued the practice of restraining his breath. When Shah&b-ud-Dm 
Ghori proceeded to Bhatinda to fight Pirthi R4j he went to pay a 
visit to the H&ji who miraculously supplied his whole army with 
water from a single jug. The invader asked him to pray for the 
oonquest of the fort of Bhatinda, whereupon the saint replied that it 
would be conquered by the help of two Sayyids of his army. The sign by 
which he could recognise them would be that while a storm would blow 
down all the other tents of the camp their tent would not be hurt and 
they would be found in it reading the Quran. When the king had 
found out the two Sayyids, they declared themselves ready to undertake 
the task in which however they foretold they would lose their lives. 
The fort was conquered, the two Sayyids fell as martyrs and their tombs 
are now to the north of the shrine of B&ba Ratan. The Baba Uimself 
died shortly after the conquest of the fort at the age of 200 years. 

This is the legend as told at Bhatinda But Baba Ratn was 
destined to find a much wider field of fame. Several xMnbaramadan 
writers o£ the 7th and 8th centuries of the Hijra mention having • seen 
Ratan and one of them, Daud Ibn As'ad of Assisiut in Egypt, calls 
him Ratan the son of Medan, the son of Mandi, the Indian money¬ 
changer. The story which he heard from him was to the effect that after 
having gone to Syria where he found Christianity to be the ruling religion 
he turned Christian, but later on in Medina he became a convert to 
Isldm. According to Daud the Hdji’s death took place in 60S H. (1277 
A. D.). Another account gives some particulars of his appearance.. His 
tooth wore small like those of a snake, his beard was like thorns, his han 
white, his eyebrows bad grown so long that they reached down to his 
cheeks and had always to be turned up with the help of hooks. He was 
knowu in Mesopotamia. A Ratan Shdh is known to Kashmir legends 
and in the 11th century a traveller informs us that Baba Ratan was 
considered by the gardeners of Constantinople to be their patron saint. 
This post however he owes probably to some of the Sufic orders which we 
know exercised in all Muhammadan countries a great influence on the 
guilds of the various trades and their organisation. Among the patrons 
of the various guilds we very rarely find saints that were not exception¬ 
ally long-lived and it is probably chiefly as a m*’ammar or long-lived 
person that Baba Ratan has attained this rank. 1 

The Ja.TjAI.1 Order. 

This order described in Vol. II, p. 350, as one of the regular Muham¬ 
madan orders is perhaps an off-shoot of the Subar wardia and m Patula 

i __ rlisidnoHiisllGtl bv tllOLi* tll&SS br&oclets which 


i tefaqtrs Mo said" to be distinguished by their 
t S<j<3 aUo Journal, Punjab Mia(. Society, II# P* W/* 
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recalls the sect which wears women’s clothes in Sind. When epidemio 
disease breaks out anion" goats people offer them goats to stop the evil. 
They repeat the words ' Panjtan ’ and f Dam Maula \ They have a t/era 
at Ghanaur in Patiala. 1 Brown 2 ascribes the foundation of the order to 
Sayyid-i-JaliU who gives his name to a cap worn by the Bektfish 
which has seven tarks , s 

The sain in charge of the Musallis’ talia in Ferozepur also belongs 
to the JalfKs. His predecessor became its incumbent in the time of 
Rani Lachhman Kaur. The well, talia and mosque belonged to the 
Mnsallis and they settled him (Inayat Sli&h) here. 

Hasan Ali was a Bukhari Sayyid of Bahra who belonged to the 
Jahili order. His tomb lies in the talia, knowu as that of Gul&b 
Shah or Ghore Skfth on the road from the Ferozepur Municipal Board 
School to the' Sadr. Prayers are said and alms distributed here in 
Mubarram at the Chihlara or 40th day. 

The Bektashi order is ascribed to ftiji Bektish Wali, but the 
accounts of him are quite legendary. They say he belonged to Nfshdpur, 
was a pupil of Ahmad Yesewi and died in 1837, but the figure 738 H. 
is merely arrived at by calculating the letters in the word ( Bekt&shia 3 . 
The tradition that Bekfcdsh blessed the Janissaries under Orkh6n appears 
to be based on their later connection with the order. Its existence 
under this name can only be proved for the 16th century, but the move¬ 
ment organised by it in western Turkey is older and moreover after the 
order was founded that movement spread far beyond its limits. In 
Albania the Bekt&shfs are a sect rather than an order. The Qizil-bAslt 
and Ali-ilAlifs agree in the main. Bektfishi doctrines. In those doctrines 
Sufi ideas about the equality of all religious and the woithlessuess 
of external ceremonies play an important part, Professing to the 
Sunnis for the most part they are extreme ShPas, recognizing the twelve 
Im£ms, and especially JaTar-us*Sddiq, with the fourteen Ma^sura-i-pdk 
or * pure children * 9 who are mostly Alid martyrs. Prayers offered at the 
graves of saints may take the place of ritual worship, and BektAshfs 
have often settled at old and famous places of pilgrimage and so made 
them their own. They have the doctrine of the Trinity, Ali taking the 
plaoe*of Jesus (AlUh, Muhammad and Ali), and celebrate a communion 
of wine, bread and cheese at meetings in the maiddn odasy, or hall of 
assembly in the monastery (tabid ), 4 They deny that they have zikr . 
They also confess to their bdbds and receive absolution. ^ Wine is not 
forbidden, owing to the importance of the vine in their cult, nor do 
their women wear veils. One section still lives in celibacy—which was 

1 Phullri&n States Gazetteer , Patidla, p. 80. 

3 Brown, The Dervishes, p. 150. 

3 For a song about Jaldli the blacksmith's daughter see Temple, Legends, II, p. 168, 
This tale seems purely mystical. Mali was carried off by a local king and rescued by 
Rode Shdh, the shaven skdh or priest, also called Jal&li. Legend says he came from 
Mecca and connects him with Abdul-Q&dir Jflani. Be has a shrine vaguely described as 
near Lahore ou the Amritsar road. Hia great feat was making the dub grass of India 
green and sweet for ever, so he is clearly a survival of nature-worship merged in the Jaldli 
tenets. 

* Similarly, the Qizzilbaeh in Eastern Anatolia v\ho must he regarded as a branch of 
the Shi'as, 1 combine the identities of Ali and Our Lord, of Alps sons Hasan and Husain and 
ff* Peter and Paul, of the twelve Im£ms and the twelve Apostles' i Lnbacb, City of 
Dancing Dervishes, p. 187. 

If* 
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probably the original rule for the whole order. They have adopted the 
mystic doctrine of numbers, particularly that of four, and also believe in 
the metempsychosis. The head of a monastery is called bd'd, and all 
celibates have since the middle of the 16th century had a head of their 
own, the mujarral babas;//. The ordinary darvesh is called a mnrti and 
a layman attached to a takia, mant.>sih. The dress of the order is a 
white cloak and cap (sikie) made of 12 {usually) or several triangular 
bits of cloth, corresponding to the twelve Im&ms. Round the cap the 
babcis wear the green turban; An amulet of stone [faslim tdsht) is 
generally worn round the neck. 1 The double axe and long staff complete 
the full dress, celibates also wear earrings as a distinguishing mark. 
The Bektashis were chaplains to the Janissaries and overwhelmed in their 
ruin in 1826, but they have recovered much ground. 

Members of the order are affiliated with French masonic lodges. 
Its headquarters are at Rnmili Hissir.* But the mother-monastery 
(pir ewi) is at Haji Bektash between Kirshahr and Kaisarive, and there 
its Grand Master or Chalabi resides. 3 

The cult of the vine was a feature of the old pre-Zoroastrian cult 
of Armenia. 4 The double axe is peculiarly interesting in view of its 
associations with an early Greek or Mycenaean divinity. 5 

The ' howling ’ darvesh also carry an axe, but it is not double. 6 

Brown's account of the Bektash is full and worth quoting at some 
length, not only as an instructive example of a Muslim order and its 
developments hut also because it casts much light on the kindred orders, 
the Qalandars and Naqshbandis. According to one of his informants 
H&ji Bektash, 7 Jin Mush, Shahbaz-i-Qalandari, Jalil-i-Bukh&ri and 
Luqmin Qalandari were all disciples of Ahmad-al-Yassavi and originally 
Naqshbandis. But eaoh founded a separate order and thq tombs of 
Jalil and Shihbiz are at Simna near Kurdistan while that of Jin NiSsh 

f o r * stone of submission 1 regarding which various interpretations are current. One is 
that it is worn to commemorate the Prophet's gift of Fatima to Ali \ Brown, The Dervishes, 
p. 181. Another is that it is the darnesh-darveshdn or miraculous stone with 12 holes 
worn by Moses s ib H p. 149. 

* W . S. Monroe, Turkey and the Turks, p. 281. 

5 Ali the foregoing is taken from the Dicty, of Islam , pp. 691-2. For the Bektashfe 
in Albania, see p. 452. 

Rnkach records that the Ohelehi Effendi derives his title from Ar. salib, * crucifix *: 
The City of Dancing Dervishes, p. 22, 

* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, I, p. 794. * 

8 A. J. Evans, The Myoencean Tree and PiXlar Cult , 1901, pp. S ff. 

« See illustration at p. 2S4 in Turkey and the Turks. This or some other modern work 
illustrates a Turkish darvesh with a dagger thrust through both cheeks. As showing how 
religions symbolism and practices tend to reproduce themselves Bishop Whitehead, The 
Village Cods of South India , p. 79, may be cited. The devotee of Durga pins bis cheeks 
together with a long safety-pin to ensure concentration of mind when drawing nigh her 
shrine. In both cases the origin of the practice may be similar. 

7 But Brown also predicates two BefctAshes, one Bektash * Kdli * the * servant 9 of God, 
author of Ihe Bosf an^Khidl or Garden of Reflection $ the other H4ji Bektash who lived iu 
Asia Minor under Sult£n Murad I and blessed the Janissaries. Brown reproduces a curious 
note on the origin of the BektfoMs which says that the musdfirs of Rum arc divided into 
four classes, the yhazis ot heroes, akhidn or brothers, a bddls or ascetics, and the hem* 
bans or sisters. * H4ji Bektash chose the B£ji&n-i-R6m among the Bulanrs (whoever they 
may be) and made over his principles of spiritual power to the Kh&tun An4dur (a lady of 
the latter name) and then died 9 : op. cit ., p. 142. 
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is in Khurasan. All except JalAl wore the costume of the order of Haji 
Bektdsh, hut while J6n Nush had 12 tarks in his cap, Shahb&z had .only 
7 amf Imqraiui 1, while the dissentient Jalfil had only one. ‘^hiJ* spiritual 
descent of Hiji Bektdsh is traced up to Ali through the same or almost 
the same sfcep3 as that of the Naqshbandfs. 1 But the Bekta.sk havd'U 
characteristic legend regarding the preaching of their spiritual doctrines. 
As the angel Gabriel had invested (with a cloak and so on) Adam, 
Abraham and the Prophet, so the last named invested Ali,. he Salm&n- 
i-F&rsi and ITmr XJmmia Bil&l Habshi, and these did the same for 12 
others, including Zu-n-Nun Misri who was sent to Egypt, Suhaili who 
went to Rum, DAud Yamaai to the Yemen and SalmAn to Baghdad. 9 

The rites of the Bekt&sh are numerous and elaborate and with them 
religious symbolism has reached a high development. At initiation the 
murid is deprived of nearly all clothing*, his breast being bared, and any¬ 
thing metallic or mineral on his person is taken from him, to symbolise 
that he sacrifices the world and all its wealth. His initiation is pre¬ 
ceded by the sacrifice of a sheep, as among the Raf&is, and with a 
rope made of its wool he is led into the hall of the takia by two 
tarjumdns or interpreters. This hall is square and in its octagonal 
centre is one stone called the maidan tdsh on which stands a lighted 
candle, while around it are 12 seats of white sheepskin, post or postaki. 
At an initiation the candle on the maidan task is replaced by one placed 
in front of each post. The murshid or shaikh is seated on on e post and 
.11 members of the order on the others. The murid is led to the central 
stone on which lie stands with crossed arms, his hands resting on. his 
shoulders, his whole body leaning towards the shaikh in a prescribed 
attitude. The litany of initiation is simple, but it is accompanied^ or 
ratified by the munds ) kneeling before the shaikh^ their knees touching, 
while each holds the other's right hand, the two thumbs raised in the 
form of the letter alif* Every incident in the ritual has its meaning, 
The maidan tdsh represents the altar on which Abraham was about to 
offer up his son, or the stone of contentment which is also worn in the 
girdle of this order. The 12 Imams are represented by the 12 members 
seated on the posts. The Bektftshis arc credited, a.s usual in the case of 
such orders, with secret pantheistical or even atheistical doctrines and 
it is said that the mu fid is required to admit' that there is v do God, 
meaning that all nature is God, but this is not proved. The shaikh is 
said to represent Ali, but the murid makes his vows • to the pit or 
founder of the order, npt to the shaikh. Before his . initiation he is 
tested for a full year during which be is styled a mahaqq or catechumen, 
bding* entrusted with false secrets to test his powers of guarding the 
real mysteries of the order. He is guided to the takia by two 
rakpars who remain outside it armed with the tabbar, a halberd of 

1 Abu B&kr as-Sadiq, 1st Caliph, auA Ali both taught Salman Farsi ahcl taught 

Muhammad Sadiq (sonx>f Abu BakrjVho passed on the tradition to his son Jalfar, he to 
AbuYazfd ( sic ) tiustami, he to Abul Hasan Harrakiaui, hp to Abu/l-Qasim Karkani, h<Mt> 
Ali Ali-al Farmadi, he to Yustif Haraadaniand he to Ahmad Yassavi.. v \ 

2 Salman's name see.ns to occur in two capacities. Zu-n-Nun, the Egyptian S<Sii, is 
said to have been the firat to formulate the doctrine of ecstatic states’ ( hdl , and magrfimdi). 
His orthodoxy was not above suspicion. He died in 245 H.: Macdonald, op. cti, p^l78. 

a He is only stripped if he intends to take tbo vow of oeiibocy (mujarrad iqrdr). 
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peculiar shape. But as these rahpars are two in number and do not enter 
the takia it can hardly be said that the ra/ipar represents Muhammad 
and the idea that the Prophet is thus placed lower than the Caliph 
appears to be unfounded. The iqrar or vow is comprehensive and con¬ 
cludes with the murid's acceptance of Muhammad as his rahpar and 
Ali as his mnrsAid . The dress of the Bektashi consists of a sleeveless 
vest ( haidri) with a streak supposed to be the word Ali, and 12 lines 
symbolizing the Im&ms : a khirqa with a similar streak : a girdle of 
white wool : a cord [k&mbaria)) of goat’s hair to which is attached a 
crystal called earrings 3 (mangosh) like those of the Rifa'is ,* and 

a cap. This cap is called taj and in ti e case of a shaikh has 12 larks 
which are of 4 doors, but in the case of a lower degree it is simply 
made of white felt in four parts, signifying shati*at, tariqab, haqiqat 
and ma'rifat . The tdj is however the subject of much mystic sym¬ 
bolism and as already noted the number of the tarlcs is not fixed. Passing 
over the significance of such ritual paraphernalia as the dolafc or leg¬ 
ging, the lavank or long robe and the muliffah or wide dress (the two 
latter garments were worn by the Prophet when he declared his light 
and All’s to be one), the kashgul or beggar's bowl, th e figni or pilgrim's 
staff, the chillik or rod, 4 u6ed in punishment, and the luffar ox horn, 
this account of the order may be closed with references to two points of 
general interest. The Bektashis appear to lay peculiar stress on the 
docrine of the misal or spiritual counterpart of the body which is its 
spiritual pit* It dies 40 days before the temporal self and so forewarns 
the body to which it belongs of impending events, God, it is held, 
does not make saints of the ignorant. He has them first taught 
by the misdl and then makes them aulia. It is regrettable that our 
knowledge of this doctrine is not fuller. Another doctrine of the 
Bektaahis finds a curious parallel in the eastern Punjab. As the 
shaikh in the assembled takia represents Ali, so the next post 
is that of the cook, or Said Ali Balkhi, a khalifa of the order : 
the 3rd that of the breadmaker, Bahfm Sultan : the 4th that of the 
nakib or deputy shaikh after Gai Gasus: the 5th, that of the maidan 
is occupied by the Superintendent of the takia , representing Sari 
Ismail: the 6fch that of its steward, called after Kuli Aehik Hajim 
Sultan: the 7th of the coffee-maker, after Shazali Sultan : the 8th, 
of the bag-bearer, after Kara Daulat J&n Baba : the 9th, of the sacri¬ 
fice^ after Ibrahim KhaKl-ullah (Abraham); the 10th, of the ordinary 
attendant of the services, after Abdul Musa : the 11th, of the groom, 
after Kamber, Ali^s groom ; and the 12th, of the mihmdndar or enter¬ 
tainer of guests, after Khizr.^ 

1 All's horse, Duldti. 1 , had a groom Kambaria who used to tie its rope round its waist. 
It had 3 knots, ul-bdghi (hand-tie), dil-ldghi (tongue-tie) and leUldghi (rein-tie). The 
Icambaria thus reminds its wear or that he must not steal, lie or commit fornication. 

a Apparently the same as tlic stone of contentment. 

a The mangoeh UUlii is shaped like a new moon and commemorates the horse-shoe of 

^ * Brown describes this as kept 'in the takia 9 (p. 158) and as, like the fiqni apd tabr 
carried when on a long journey (p. 159). The jamjama is a Bldn thrown over the shoulder 

when fcrav^fing^ ^ p ^53 Khizr seems to be specially affected by the Eektlshifi, With 
16 other prophets he wore their girdle which was first worn by Adam. He is called the 

chief of all the aulia *: ib„ p, 145. 
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A curious parallel to this list is afforded by the Sayyids of Karn&l. 

Mr. J. R, Drummond, 0. S,, first called attention to the fact that the 
Sayyids of certain villages in Karnal, who are of the Bara-Sa’ddat, had 
a curious system of olan names, and subsequently the following account 
of them was obtained by Sayyid Iltaf Hussain, Honorary Magistrate 
at Karnal:— 

The Bara-Sa'adiit have a curious system by which the inhabitants of 
each hamlet or Sat ft are known ty certain niok-names These Sayyids 
are descended from Sayyid Abdul-Farash Wasiti, son of Sayyid Ddud or 
Sayyid Hussain. A list of the bastis and nicknames is appended 


Name of Basti! 

Nickname. 

Sanbaihera 

• V 

Kafandozi, or sewer of shrouds. 

Mojhara 

» ii 

Confectioner. 

Miranpur 

• 4 t 

Sheep-butcher, 

Kethora 


Butcher. 

Tandhera 


Bhtitni, she*ghost. 

Khojera 

... 

Ghost. 

Kakroli 


Dog. 

Belira 


Chamar, scavenger or leather-worker. 

Morna 

... 

Camel. 

Jatwfira 

• • • 

Tig. 

Nagla 

* * • 

Barber. 

Jansatka 

... 

Chirimdr, bird-catcher. 

Ckitora 

* i 

Mimic. 

Kawal 

• •. 

Jariya, one who sets glass or stone in orna¬ 
ments, 

Jauli 

... 

Teli, or oilman. 

Tasang 

*• • 

Dum. 

Salarpur 

• t • 

Chiitiya, fool. 

Grhalibpur 

« * • 

He-ass. 

Sedipur 

... 

She-ass. 

Kelaudak 

Ml 

Kunjra, green-grooer. 

Bahari 

... 

Goldsmith. 

BakMurpur 

... 

Kungar, rustic. 

Bil&spur 

. . • 

Khumra, a cutter of mill stones. 

Palri 

* • * 

Kamangar, a bowman or bow-maker. 
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Nickname. 

Ddr-iil-Himaqafc, house of foolishness. 

Bhatiira, baker. 

Manihar, bangle-maker. 

Sweeper. 

Owl. 

Eunuch. 


Saudhawali 
Pimbora 
Sarki 
Churiyala 
Tassar 
Sakrera 
Muzaffarnagar 

At first sight some of these names look like totems, anil one is 
tempted to see in them traces of Arabian totem-elans, which would be in 
acoord with the claim to be descended from the tribe of Quresh. This 
however, does not appear to be the true explanation of the names, which, 
it should be noted, are called pahoal, or * countersigns * by the Sayyids 
themselves. Moreover, the B&ra-Sa’addt are all Shi’as, except those who 
live in Latheri village, and even they intermarry with the Shi’as. 1 

The nicknames given above appear to be in reality relics of a system 
of initiation into the degrees of a secret order, and are paralleled in 
Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in which the novice is called the 
scullion, and so on. The Shi’as have always tendel to become organized 
into orders, or seeret societies, and the Assassins of the Elburz formed 
in tha Middle Ages the most powerful and famous of these associations. 
They also had a system of degrees into which their adherents were 
successively initiated. The Turis of the Iturram Valley, who are or claim 
to be Shi’as, also have signs by which they ascertain if a man is straight, 
i.e. a Shi’a, or crooked, i.e. a non-Shi’a. 

The Rafa’i. 

The Rafft’i, briefly described in the article on Gurzmar in Vol. 
II, p. 821, is one of the most interesting of the Islamic orders. 
Macdonald ascribes its foundation to Ahmad ar-Rlfa’a in 578 H. and 
is of opinion that the Aulad Ilwan or sons of Shaikh Ilwah who is said 
to have founded the first monastic order as early as 49 H. are a sect 
of the Rifa’ites. 2 But Brown says its founder’s name was Ahmad 
Sa’id Rafa’i whose claim ‘ to have his foot over the necks of all the 
saints of Allah ’ is admitted by his followers. The Raffi’is are chiefly 
distinguished by their ridati. khirqa, which must have a green edging/ 5 

i The B4ra Sa’adat were also settled in the Punjab, e.g. at Sirhind; toe Temple, 
Legend*. III. p. 327. The tale is that Sayyid Asmun, son of Sayyid Akbar Shah, irovcr- 
nor of Sirhind, was killed at Slidh Jahdn’s conrt. Probably it is historically incorrect but 
recalls somo events of religious importance; Bara or Bdrha Bamti near Sirhind lnay’stitl 
“exist. /v.* 

It is characteristic of the Qadirifo in Arabia, also that the celebrated saint Shaikh ' 
Haraia, founder of a long line of holy mm at Madina, bore the title of absammdn, * the 
aellef s of clarified butter 9 : ’Burton, AbMadinah, p,.162. 

*The Dervishes, pp. 267-8. The Jchdnqdh of Ml in Shakur in Forozepur with which no 
fair is connected hm the fallowing history * Shakur was a faqir possessing miraculous 
.powers and the Ichdnqdh, which contain* his tomb, was in existence before tho village- was* 
founded in 1869. It contain* a grave enclosed by a wall. Its management is in the hands ‘ 
of Mi&i Nur 8hdh faqir, a Gurzmar. He sweeps the floor daily, beats a drum every 
Thursday; and keeps a green cover over the tomb. Worshippers may offer new green 
covers to the tomb. The mujdtoar himself keeps charge of the fire (for hukhahs) and livoa 
on alms collected from tho villages. 

oit, 9 p. 113, whore the origin of this is explained by a legend. 
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and their id; or cap The tdj ie white and has 8 or 12 tarks each 
signifying a cardinal sin abandoned. The-turban is black and the 
shaikhs generally wear black ov green garments with a black shawl. 
They practise ri’tt or abandonment, which is the principal or lour 
forms of that practice, and their shaikh wears a id/ of 12 tarks , 
signifying the 12 Imams, and of these 4 are called ‘ doors J to re¬ 
present the forms of n’fl. 1 At initiation the nniricl provides a sheep 
or lamb for a sacrifice which is offered at the threshold of the takia, 
the flesh being eaten by all its members and the wool made into a 
taiband or belt for the murid. The initiated also wear earrings, being 
called Hasani is only one ear if drilled and Husaini if both. At 
initiation the shape of the cap is also changed, apparently to represent 
progress in grace and the abandonment of sins. The Turkish Rafa is 
do not seem to have much in common with the Gnrzmars though they 
wear a kan’at tdshi of one to four stones in the girdle to appease 
hunger, in the belief that before it is necessary to compress the stomach 
by four stones Providence will have supplied food. The Baf'A'is of 
Egypt are however very like the Indian Gurzmdrs and surpass them 
in self-torture. 2 Its founder is there styled ,Sa’ul A limad JRifa a- 
al-Kahir and is regarded as one of the four Qutbs. 


1 Brown, op. cit„ p. 118. 

1 II., pp. 245, 249, 262, 264, citing Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 
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Moslem cosmogony and belief in, spirits. 

According to the Qurdn (ii, 20 and Ixxviii, 6) the earth was spread 
out as a bed or as a carpet, and the belief is that there are 7 heavens 
one above the other and seven earths one beneath the other. An angel 
supports the earth on his shoulders, and beneath his feet is a rook of ruby 
with 9000 perforations, from eaoh of which pours a sea. The rock stands 
on the bull, Kuyuta, with 4000 eyes and other features, and below the 
bull Batamut (Behemoth), the giant fish which rests in water and that 
in darkness. A general belief is that below the darkness lies hell with 
its seven stages. 1 

In Moslem cosmogony each of the seven planets has had its age of 
7000 years and we are now in the last, the daur-i-qamar or age of the 
moon, the end of time. 

The first planet, Ut4rid (Mercury), is the qdzi and dabir of the sky. 
His mansion is in Jauza (Gemini), and with Jauza he keeps his quiver. 
The hair of Jauza's face is called arrows. From Ut&rid come the world's 
disasters. Heaven hath 9 or 7 steps or degrees:—(1) the welkin, the 
circles of the (2) sun, (3) moon and (4—8) five planets ; and (9) the 
empyrean, which is God’s abode. From Zuhra in the third heaven 
come song and singing. From Murikh (Mars) in the fifth comes 
tyranny. The conjunctions of Venus with Jupiter and with moon, and 
of the moon with Jupiter, are exceedingly auspioious. 

When the Shaitdns attempt to overhear words from the lowest, 
heaven they are struck down by shooting stars, some being consumed 
while others fall into the waters and become crocodiles. Others alight¬ 
ing on land become ghul which is properly female, the male being qutrub. 
The ghul appears to men in the desert in various forms and lures them to 
sin. These beings and the ghudar or gharar are the offspring of Iblfs 
and a wife created for him out of the fire of the Simum. The fhtll takes 
any form, human or animal, and also haunts burial-grounds. 

The account of the Creation in the Qurdn (xli 8 ff) was sup¬ 
plemented by the traditions which declared that " the angels were created 
from a bright gem and the jinn from fire without smoke, and Adam from 
clay." 2 

The jinn consist of five orders:— 

(1) The jdnn or metamorphosed jinn —just as an ape or swine 
may be a transformed man—created from smokeless fire— 
the fire of tho Simdm: 

(2) the pari or dev, renowned for beauty, but 

(3) the shaitdn, any evil jtnni, created from fire just as the angels 

were created from light and Adam of earth. 

(4) I frit, a powerful jinn, and 

(5) Marfd, a most powerful jinn. 

Aljdnn also signifies Iblfs (= Shaitdn), a serpent, a jinn and the 
father of all the jinn. 

, E.R.E., Vol,4,p. 174, 

• II., p. 174. 
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Among the J&t and Baloch tribes of Dera Ismdil Kh&n and Mian- Jinn*. 
w£li it is very difficult to get people to talk about /inns- The more 
intelligent profess a disbelief which they do not really feel : while the 
poorer and more ignorant will not say much, either from fear of ridicule 
or to avoid being questioned. The latter consider the finns helpful 
people who should bo propitiated : but the former consider them harmful. 

The favourite haunts < f the jinns are ruined wells, old khanqdhs and 
graveyards as well as the many lonely tracts in these districts. The 
dust pillar is a jinn. There is a very strong belief in the jinns who 
inhabit desolate tracts and in a woman’s voice call men back by name/ 

Two men have told me that this has happened to them. Safety lies in 
going on without turning round. I heard a curious story—much like 
that of the death of Pan and other European variants of the same 
idea:—A man was riding after nightfall near the village ofTibbi. A 
jinn called to him and bade him ride to the ravine near the village and 
cry ‘ The mother of Bardo is dead He did so. He could see nothing 
in the ravine, but the bushes stirred and there was the sound of many 
women wailing. The jinn takes an active and mischievous interest in 
agricultural operations. Every heap of grain has the himilWi written 
by the village mulldh stuck on it in a cleft stick. The cldtri or sickle 
and wooden fork are also left sticking in the heap, points upwards, to 
keep off the jinns, who would otherwise fetch away the grain. Cattle 
sickness is. usually caused by jinns . Either the cattle are driven at 
evening into the village under a Qrudn held aloft by two men or the 
jinns are driven aWay by guns fired into the air. The Akhundz&da 
faqir at P&Toa in Dera Ismiil KhAn writes a verse of the Qurdn on 
paper, washes off the ink into wnfcer and sprinkles the cattle with it. 

In the notorious village of Mtrmli, close to Dera Tsm&fl Kh&n town, 
lives a maulavi’s daughter who charms a stick by reading certain 
passages of the Qurdn over it. This too is efficacious when passed over 
the cattle. To cure muhn JcMri a lamp made from the hoof of a dead 
horse is used. Sickness disappears from the area illuminated by its 
light, v 

Cases of women and men who are supposed to be possessed by evil Demoniacal 
spirits are common. Only the lineal descendants of LSI Is&n and Pir possession. 
Mohammad Rijan (whose two shrines are both in Mi&nw&ll) can exorcise 
them. These spirits are known by name. They are AtA Muhammad, 

Nur Muhammad, Fateh Muhammad and Zulf Jamil. They have a sister 
known as Mii or Bibi Kundai. Those possessed will say which spirit 
troubles them. A man possessed by Bibi Kundai assumes parda and always 
covers his face. The sick are taken on camels to the fairs of Kot Is an 
and Pir RAjan. Usually the patient' dismounts on seeing the shrine and 
runs madly towards it Exorcism usually consists, I believe, in anointing 
with oil, reading particular verses of the Quran, reciting the mighty 
names is a am and attributes of God and, I have heard, of whipping on 
the back. Offerings are usually given yearly to prevent a return of the 
spirit. There are also two Hindu jinns of this class, named Ram 
DiwAya and 11am Rikki. They do not attack Muhammadans. The 
murids of Taunsa Sharif are supposed to be immune, The same belief 
and customs prevail in Multan, 
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Khwdja Khizr. 
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Khwdja Khizr , or the god of water, writes Ibbetson, f is an extra¬ 
ordinary instance of a Musalmfin name being’ given to a Hindu deity. 
Khwaja Khizr is properly that one of the great Muhammadan saints to 
whom the care of travellers is confided. But throughout the Eastern 
Punjab at any rate, he is the Hindu god of water, and is worshipped by 
burning lamps and feeding Brahmans at the well, and by seating afloat 
on the village pond a little raft of sacred grass with a lighted lamp 
upon it*. His original name is said to have been Ablia, the son of 
Mulkan flth in descent from Noah. He wears a long white beard and 
one of his thumbs has no bone in it. As he is always dressed in green 
he is called Khizr and it is believed that wherever h§ sits or prays the 
soil becomes green with verdure. 

According to the Sikandarndma Khwdja Khizr presided over the 
well of immortality and directed Alexander the Great, though in vain, 
as to where he should find it. 1 As giver of the waters of immortality 
he too is called the Jinda or Zinda Pir, a title which is however more 
commonly used of Gugga 9 The Khwdja in this tradition appears as 
the brother of Mihtar Ilids, who is Lord of Land as the Khwdja is Lord 
of Water, and both are attendants of Alexander. When the latter set 
forth to discover the waters of life they accompanied him but when 
they came to where two roads met, the king with a few attendants took 
one and the two brothers the other. At a wayside fountain they all 
roasted fish and flung a bone into the water in which it came to life 
again as a fish. Both then drank of it and returned to tell the king 
of their discovery. He went back with them and finding the birds 
at the fountain featherless asked them the cause, They replied that 
as they had drunk of the living water, they would not die till the 
Judgment Day, but havingeaten and drunk all that they were destined 
to consume they were doomed to live on in that condition. Alexander 
abstained from drinking of the fountain lest the same fate should 
befall him. But the two brothers who had drunk of its water prayed 
for such dignities as would enable them to live in comfort till the 
last day. In response God bestowed upon the Khwdja the control 
over water arid upon Ilids power over the daily changes in the market 
rates for grain and the guidance of lost travellers. 3 

The Moslims usually confound Khizr with Phineas, Elias and St. 
George, saying that by metempsychosis his soul passed through all 
three. Others say he was Balya ibn Maikan, a contemporary of Faridun, 
B. C. 800, and that he lived in the time of Musa. Others again that he 
was a general of Alexander and a nephew of Abraham, who guided Moses 
and Israel in their passage of the Red Sea, and led Alexander to the 
Water of Life in the Zulmdt or Darkness. 4 Khizr is believed to be 

* V. N. Q., II, § 8. 

* A Zinda P£r is also one who is recognized as a saint even iu his lifetime. Thus the 
Shaikh, Sadr-nd-DIn, the founder of the M&ler Kofcla family, was so acconntod. 

a Crooke gives a version of this legend current in Saharanpur and points oot its resem¬ 
blance to the rale of the cunning of the devil and of secret judgments of God in the Oesta 
Romanorum, lxxx, the origin of Parnell’s U*rmit: N. I. N. Q., IV., § 339. 

4 Pot the ten meanings of the phrase khaxra-i-daman. or * green of vegetation’, see Wii- 
berforce Clarke, Div>dn-i-tld{lz, I, p. 149. They include the world, alchemy, & beautiful 
woman of unworthy origin, one possessed of unusual power of miracles, unlawful wealth &C. 
Cy. also pp, 198-9 and 211. 
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concealed like Muhammad Baqir who is still alive and a wanderer over 
the earth. A section of the Syrian Ismailites is called Khizrawi, owing 
to its extraordinary veneration for the prophet Eli&s. 

In JaUlpur Jattan in Gujr&t a script called Khizri is well known. 
The writers say that Kliwaja Khizr taught their forefathers the art of 
writing. 

The Khizri gate of Lahore city is so named because it was the 
rlver*gate when the R&vi flowed under the fort. 

Kliwaja Khizr surpassed even Moses in learning. Once when 
the latter went to see him the Klnvaja took a plank out of a boat 
and disabled it. Then he killed a handsome boy and a third time he, 
with Moses* assistance, repaired a ruined house-wall without being 
asked by any one to do so. He accounted to Moses for his deeds 
by pointing out that the boat belonged to an orphan and was about to 
be seized by an oppressive governor, that the boy whom he had killed 
was of bad character, and that under the ruined wall lay a buried 
treasure which belonged to some poor boys, and that its fall would 
have obliterated the marks which indicated its place of concealment. 

Another story about his patronage of learning say* that 
Hazrat Imam Ghaa&li was devoted to learning but being very poor 
could not devote his whole time to it. Once Khw£ja Khizr appeared 
in a dream and bade him open Ms mouth so that the Khwaja might put 
salvation in it and so enable him td imbibe all the sciences at once. 
But Im&m Ghaz&li said that knowledge so won would be useless because 
it would have cost him nothing and so he would not appreciate it. 
Khwaja Khizr then gave him some casks of oil to enable him to 
prosecute his studies. 

Khw&ja Khizr 1 has various names, such as Khw4ja Kh&sa 
Purminda, Dumindo, Jinda Pir, 2 and, in Chamba, Bir Batal. 

As Dumindo he appears to be confused, or identical, with Shaikh 
Dundu, an effigy of cloth stuffed with straw which is used as a 
charm against rain. 8 

Khwaja Khizr is often identified with Mihtar Ilyas (Elias), but the 
latter is the patriarch who presides over jungles to guide travellers 
who lose their way, while the Kkw&ja is the tutelary saint of sailors 
and boatmen. 4 

In popular lithographs Khwdja Khizr appears as an old*' man 
standing on a fish, and he is named indifferently Khwftja Sahib, Pir 
or Guru. He is reverenced by all classes, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
but more especially by the Jhinwars, Mallahs and all whose occupation 
is connected with water in any form. 6 Persons travelling by river 

1 The Mutawalckil~i*db of the Persians, 

IP. N. I, § 830. 

* lb. f l, { 963. 

* lb.> III, § 7. 

* Sven apparently dyers and dhobit, as in tbe United Pron^oe*. 
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JOikr's functions . 


or sea, and those descending into a well will propitiate him. Parched 
gram is distributed and lights placed in wells in his honour. On Thurs¬ 
days the low castes place ekmukka lamps on his shrines* 

Not only is Khizr worshipped when a boat is about to sail, but he is 
propitiated when a river is low or threatens to wash away land. Thus 
in Montgomery vows {asisa) rnd sacrifices are made to rivers, but in 
his name by Muhammadans who offer wheat porridge mixed with gur> 
while Hindus offer churtna f part of which is thrown into the river. They 
eat what remains themselves, but Muhmmndans give what remains of their 
offering to the poor. 1 When a village is in danger from a river the 
headman offers it a rupee and cocoanut. He stands in the water and if 
it rise higher enough to take the water out of hie hand it is believed the 
river will recede. Sometimes 7 handfuls of boiled wheat and sugar are 
thrown into the stream or a male buffalo, ram or horse (with its saddle) 
is cast in with its right ear bored. 2 

Ladhar BAbd is said to be or have been a sddhn in Jhang whose 
followers affect Khwa ja Khizr. 

In order to procure sons Hindus will place lamps made of dough 
on the platform of a well and light them every night. They also clean 
the platform in the early morning. This is all done to please the 
Kbw&ja, who is a lord of fertility. 5 

Khwaja's relish being the fish, Hindus regard a pair of fish, male 
and female, painted, facing each other, over a, doorway as a good omen. 4 

Kkw&ja IChizr is invoked, with Sh&li MadAr, in a charm for 
headache. 6 

Lastly he haunts bazars early in the morning and fixes the prices 
for the day. In his matutinal wanderings he also blesses white 
articles of food and obviates the effects of the evil-eye, to which they 
are peculiarly subject. This, however, is a purely Muhammadan view 
as Hindus think that such articles, when so affected, cannot be digested. 6 

One of the finfa on a Persian-wheei is called Khwaja Khizris 
gJiora (Khijr Khwaja-da-ghora) and when a new mohl 1 is put on, it is 
fed with grass. It follows the ret , or thick cross-piece which keeps the 
two wheels apart. . The (in# and ghora are tied on the. next reri by 
the string. This is done by both Hindus and Muhammadans. TIio 
belief is that so long as the Khw&ja's steed is with fhe rope it will 
move, just as a carriage is drawn by a horse. When a person is stand¬ 
ing at or near a well he is sometimes adjured thus i—Ilun Um Khijr 
Knwdja de Me JcJialote ho } hun sack bolna . tf Now you are standing on 
Kbw&ja Khizr, now speak the truth *\ 

Khw&ja Khizr is also said by Muhammadans to have found and 
drunk of the fountain of eternal life. 

1 Montgomery 3. JR., p. 65, 

9 N. 1. N. Q., I., § 20. 

® I. N. Q,IV, § §77. 

« Shi'a Mnliammadans often have a similar design painted over the doorway, but it does 
not Khw$ja KLizrj L Q-# IV, § 276. 

^ 76., §§25 and 26 


7 T3i efN#W i« th . e Jotyed ty crosa-prie'cc* (r**f, diminutive ftffO 1° the second 
between wtob the wliual wtirks. 
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By Hindus the Khw6ja is no doubt reverenced, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that he is equated to Vavuna. As such he 
is specially affected in Asauj and Katak (September-October) by Hindu 
ladies who light lamps on tanks, wells and streams every morning and 
evening. 

Hindu water-carriers sacrifice a goat or sheep to Khizr every 2nd or 
3rd year in the rainy season, and cook its flesh at home, roasting the 
liver, and, wrapping up its four feet and head in the skin, go to the river 
with some kinsmen beating drums. Having made a small boat of reed 
or straw, they put in it a lamp of wheat flour with four wicks, a roll of 
betel leaf and a wreath of jasmine. Those present then bow down, drop 
pice one by one in the boat, and let it float away, hut not before they have 
taken out all the pice save two. Then they make for home, after 
flinging the feet, head and skin of the goat into the river. When the 
boat has floated away, they feast their relatives, faqtra and the conjurers 
called Malangs, and distribute sweetmeats bought with the pice taken 
out of the boat. This is called a goat sacrifice to Khizr, 1 

When Hindu water-carriers sink a well, they also sacrifice a goat 
to Khizr, and give a feast of its cooked meat to relatives and faqins 
with genuflexions to the mound of the well. 

Water-carriers, both Hindu and Musalmin, at every harvest, 
cook am of porridge and go to a well, throw small portions of it 
thrice into the water and distribute the rest among children, Hindus 
on a Sunday and Musalmans on a Thursday. 

The first day that a farmer uses his well, he also gives 5 J sera of 
porridge, hut now-a-days most Musalm&ns do not do this, and those 
who do, cast some of it into the well in three lots, giving the rest to 
small children—like the water-carriers.. Most Mnsalmans on the first 
m ' 1 Jl e new moon cook 5£ sets of porridge and distribute it as 



When a boat is caught in a storm its passengers vow to offer 
porridge to Khwaja Khizr, if they reach the shore. 

Among Musalmans who do not observe the jpardah system, when a 
child is one month and ten days old, its mother bathes, puts on 
new clothes and putting on her head a couple of pots filled with boiled 
wheat or maize goes to a well and performs the ceremony mentioned 
above. She then fills $he pots with water and returns home. 

If a water-carrier gets praise he offers porridge to Khizr. Oarsmen 
also sacrifice a goat, or offer cooked porridge to him, and Hindu water- 
carriers regard him as a living prophet. 

When a Persian wheel at work utters a shriek Khik) unusually 
loud it is considered an evil omen and to avert disaster the owner will 
sacrifice a sheep or goat and smear the blood on the pivots of the gear. 

1 This rile is said to be observed in Dera Gh£zi Kh&n, especially on Thursday evenings, 
Bhddon. The feast of boats is hold in honour of Khizr, 



&66 The generous saint. 

The cult of Sakhi Schwab Sultan, 

Sir Edward Maclagau, whose description of the SnltiSms or follow¬ 
ers of Sakhi Sarwar, has been reproduced in Yol. Ill, pp 4is5-7, 
appears to havfc accepted the theory that Sakhi Sarwar was a historical 
personage, and the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is thus described by him — 

First and foremost is the following of the great saint Sult&n Sakhi 
Sarwar. No one knows exactly when Sultfin lived. Sir Uenzil Ibbet- 
son places him in the J 2th century and Major Temple in the 13th; 
while there are accounts in the Sakhis of the Sikhs which represent him 
as a contemporary of Guru N&nak, and as having presented a water¬ 
melon to him. Whatever the exact time of his birth and death, Sult&n 
was practically one of the class of xMusalmdn saints, such as Bah&-ud-.Ditt 
and Shams Tabriz who settled down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan. Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, also known as Lakhdata 
or the Giver of Lakhs, Lahigwala, or He of the Rubies, and Ruhi&Q\Y&l& 
or He of the Hills, 1 was the son of one Zatmilibidin, and his real name 
was Sayyid Ahmad. Of his life there is little to tell but a mass of 
legends. 

“ Hazrat Zainulabdm ”, it is said, “had two sons ,—0110 was Saidi 
Ahmad, afterwards known as Sakhi Sarwar, the other was Kh&n»Dod&,* 
who died at Baghdad, and was not famous. There is a shrine to him 
between Dera Ghazi Khan and Sakhi Sarwar, at a place called Vador. 
Saidi Ahmad studied at Lahore, and from there went to Dhaunkal, near 
Wazirab&d, in Gujranwala, Whilst at Dhauukal he saw a mare, the pro¬ 
perty of a carpenter, and asked the carpenter for it. The carpenter denied 
having a mare, whereupon Saidi Ahmad called to the mare, and it came 
up to him of its own accord clearing the Sulaira&na by leaping through 
the range. Saidi Ahmad then told the carpenter to sink a well, which ho 
did, and the descendants of the carpenter are the guardians of the well, at 
which a fair is held every year in June to Sakhi Sar war's honour. 3 After 
this Saidi Ahmad by his father's order, went to reside at the foot of the 
Sulaimlft range, and settled at the place now called after him. Short¬ 
ly after retiring into the desert, Saidi Ahmad performed another miracle. 
A camel belonging to a carayan, which was going from Khoias£n to 
Delhi, broke its leg. The leader of the caravan applied to Saidi Ahmad, 
who told him to return to where he had left the camel, and he would. 
find it sound. The merchant did as he was directed and was rewarded 
by finding bis camel recovered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant 
published the miracle, and the emperor heard of it. * The emperor, 
anxious to enquire into the miracle, sent for the camel and had it killed. 

} The Sult&nL return themselves at the Census under such terms as the following;- Sar- 
waria *. Sultania Sultan wa Oevf • Sewak Salifttiis San&than Dha-tn Sarwar,a : Sakhi Sewak : 
Hindu Sultdm s Sarnia Sultdnia : Nigahia : SuH&n*pfr£as * SaTwar Sakhi: Sew ak Sakhi 
Sarwar : Sarwar Sagar Lakh Datd ; Sultani Ramrae ; Sartvar-pantlii s Sakhi SnUaui ? 
Chela Sultan: Uaind&sia Sult&nia : Uuru Sultania: Nig&ha P£r ; Dhauukal Sewak * 
Khw&jft Sarwar \ and so on, 

9 Dhoad or Dfcoda. Calcutta Beview, LXXJII, 1881, p. 271, or S. C, R„ VII, p. 808, 

s The local legend at,Dhauukal is that the well is due to Sakhi Sarwar having struck 
his staff on the ground when thirsty. Its waters are said to be good for leprosy, and the 
village ia much haunted by lepers. The offerings at the Dhauukal shrine are shared by the 
owners of the twonty-one wells, and the transfer of ft well carries with it a transfer of a 
share in the offerings. Sakhi Sarwar ordered a bull tb bo milked, at Sodhra in Grnjvsawala, 
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The leg' was examined and found to have been mended with rivets. 
The efnperor convinced of the miracle sent four male-loads of money to 
Saidi Ahmad, and told him to build himself a house. Sakhi Samar's 
shrine was built with this money. One Gannu, of MultSn, now gave 
his daughter in marriage to Saidi Ahmad, who had miraculously caused 
two sons to be born to him. Gamut endowed his daughter with all his 
property and it was for the generosity in distributing this'property to 
the poor that Saidi Ahmad obtained the name of Sakhi Sarwar. or the 
bountiful ‘lord or chief. _ Sakhi Sarwar now visited Baghddd. On his 
return be was accompanied by three disciples, whose tombs affe shown 
on a low hill near Sakhi Sarwar”. 1 

A local account says that the shrine was built by the king of 
Delhi and the footsteps by Dfwdns Lakhpat Rai and Jaspat Rdi of 
Lahore. Temple identifies the former with the Diwan killed by the 
famous Sikh leader Jassa Singh AhluwdHa in 1.743 : Calcutta Review, 
lxxiii, 1881, p. 254. Another account of the saint, supplied to Major 
Temple by a munshi from Lahore, runs as follows :— 

“The father of Sayyid Ahmad, surnamed Sakhi Sarwar, was one 
Sayyid Zainulabidin who migrated to India from Baghdad in 520 
A. H., or 1126 A. D., and settled at Slnihkot, in the Jhang District, 
where he married 'Aesha, the daughter of a village headman, named 
Bird, a Khokhar. By ’Aesha he had a son, Sayyid Ahmad, afterwards 
the great saint known as Sakhi Sarwar. Sayyid Ahmad was much ill- 
treated by his own people in his youth, and on the death of his father 
left India in 535 A. II. or 1140 A D., and went to Baghddd, where he 
obtained the gift of prophecy ( khildfat ) from the saints Ghaunsu'l 
'Azam, Shaikh Shahdb-ud-Din Suharwardi and Khwdja Maudud Chishti. 
(Ghaunsul 'Azam is Abdul Qndir Jiidni, who flourished at Baghdad 
in 10 1 8-1166 A. D. Shaikh Shahnb-chi-Din Suharwardi flourished, at 
Baghdad in 1145-12.34 A.D. Khwaja M.audiid Chishti died in 1150 A. D. 
This tradition is therefore fairly correct as to chronology.) After dwel¬ 
ling at Baghddd for some time, Sakhi Sarwar returned to his native 
land and dwelt at Dhauakal, in the Gujranwdla District, for a time. 
He then went to Multan, the governor of which gave him his daughter 
Bai in marriage. Here lie also married another woman, the daughter of 
one Sayyid Abdar Razz'iq. He next visited Lahore, where he obtained 
proficiency in secular knowledge under Sayyid Ishdq (this is an 
anachronism, as Mauldna Sayyid Ishaq was born at Uok, in the 
Bahawalpur State, and studied under his uncle Sayyid Sadru'ddin Raju 
Kattal at Saharanpur, where he died in 1460 A. D.), and finally return¬ 
ed to Shahkot, where he settled. Here he became famous as a worker 
of miracles, \nd obtained many followers, which excited the envy of his 
relatives, who determined to put him to death. But the saint, having 
heard of their intention, fled into the desert and settled at Nigdha, in 
the Dera Ghazi Khan District, in company with Sayyid 'Abdul Ghani 
his brother, Bdi, his wife, and Sayyid Surdj ud Dim, his son. His family* 
however, followed him, and falling upon him in large numbers, slew him 
and his companions at Nigaha in 570 A. H. or 1174 A. D. The saint 
was buried on the spot, and there his shrine stands to this day.''* 

1 Dara GMzi Kh4n Gazetteer , p. 39. ^ 

a j Punjab Notes and Queries, III, § 154. The remarks in brackets are bv jtifaW /„ nw 
Colonel Sir) Richard Temple. ^ 
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The shrine of Salchi Sarwar. —The above may be taken as repre¬ 
senting roughly the outlines of a legendary life round which numberless 
additional tales have gradually collected. Those who would know, for 
instance, how he raised a boy from the dead for Dani Jatti, how he 
used Bhairon as his messenger, how Isa Bania in the time cf’Aurangzeb 
built him a temple, and so on, will find all they want in the interesting 
legends of the Punjab published by Major Temple. There is little 
enough of history in all this, and the main fact we can determine is 
that for some reason or other the saint fixed on Nigs ha, in the Dera 
Gh&zi KMn District, at the edge of the Sulaiman mountains, as his 
residence, c the last place % it has been said, ‘That any one with the 
least regard for his personal comfort would choose as "an abode The 
present shrine at Nigaha is built on the high banks of a hill stream, 
and a handsome flight of steps made at the expense of two merchants 
from Lahore leads up from the bed of the stream to the shrine. The 
buildings of the shrine consist of Sakhi Samar's tomb on the west and a 
shrine to B&ba Nanak on the north-west. On the east is an apartment 
containing the stool and spinning wheel of Mai ‘ Aeshan, Sakhi Sarwar's 
mother. Near this is a (hdkurdwdra , and in another apartment is an 
image of Bhairon who appears in the legends as the saint's messenger. 
There is clearly some close connection between the worship'’ of 
Bhairon and this cult, even Bb&i Pheru (wtiose wife was Devi), the 
tinmen in the small whirl-winds so common in the Punjab, is represented 
as a disciple of Sultan Sarwar, The 6hrine is approached by a defile, at 
whose entrance is a cliff some 80 feet high, called the robber's leap 
(tthor-i-fajo ), because a thief when pursued threw himself over it, voting 
if he survived to sacrifice a sable heifer to the saint. He escaped un¬ 
scathed. 1 To the west of the out-houses and within the shrine enclosure 
are two dead trees (a jdl and a kauda) said to have sprung from the pegs 
which were used for the head and heel ropes of Kakki, the saint’s mare. 
Behind the shrine are the dwellings of his son Rau'ddinS an< j ^j a 
brother Dhodha, To the west near the shrine, but away from it, are the 
tombs of Nur and Ish4q, two of his companions; and similarly to the 
east are two more tombs to his comrades, Ali and Usm6n The tomb 
presents a peculiar mixture of Muhammadan and Hindu architecture. 
In 1883 it was destroyed by fire, and two rubies presented by Nadir Shah 
and some valuable jewels presented by Sultan Zaman Shah were con¬ 
sumed or lost. Since then the shrine has been rebuilt. 8 

“ The present guardians of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine," according to 
the Gazetteer, “ are the descendants of the three servants of Gannu 
who attached themselves to Sakhi Sarwar. They were ( Kulang, Kfihin 
and Shekh. Sakhi Sarwar limited the number of the descendants of 

1 Here we have a legend which reminds us of the Bbairawa Jhamp, the cliff at 
KicUrndth in Kumaun whence pilgrims used to preoipitat* themselves as an offering to 
Siva, and of the somewhat similar Bihunda rites on the Sutlej at which men of tlie low 
Beda or 1 sheep * caste arc lowered on ropes down a precipice in honour of MahadeV, 

a But lie was also called Rara and the sacred grove of plum-trees (beri) near a spring 
in the neighbourhood of Nigaha is said to have been planted by him; Cole Rev 1881 
p. 271,orS # C.R., VII,p. 808. 


8 See Pern Ghdzi Khan Gazetteer, p. 40 i 
HI, § 88, 


and Punjab Notes and Queries, I, § 999, 
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the*® three nfen to 1650 1 which number has been striotly observed ever 
since. The number is'thus distributed :— 


Descendants of Kulang 
Descendants of Kahin 
Descendants of Shaikh 


750 

600 

800 


44 All the offerings made at the shrine are divided into 1650 share* 
and it is said to be a fact that there are never more nor less than 1650 
mu jd wars or^ descendants of the three original keepers of the shrine. 
This number includes women and children. It is not however 
a fact that there are not more nor less than 1650 vmj&wars as was 
ascertained when the village pedigree title deed was prepared. The 
mufdwars&ite all equal,.and an iiifant gets the same share of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the shrine as an adult. The mufdioars, after the annual fair 
which is held in April, almost all disperse *over the Punjab as pilgrim 
hunters. It is only at the great annual fair that the treasure box of 
the shrine is opened and its contents distributed. Throughout the year 
the shrine is the resort of mendicants and devotees, but the mendicants 
usually receive nothing more substantial from the shrine than an order 
upon some worshipper of the saint given under the seal of the shrine. 
This order, when presented, is paid or not according to the respect in 
which the shrine is held by the presentee. When Mr, Bull, the 
Assistant Secretary to the Lahore Municipality, was attacked by a 
fanatic, an order from the Sakhi Sarwar mujawars was found upon his 
assailant. This a.t first gave rise to a suspicion that the guardians of 
the Ihrine were in some way implicated in the murder. The order had 
hovvfvef been granted merely in the ordinary course 

Pilgrimages to Sakhi Sarwar —The pilgrimages to the shrine 
from the centre of the province are a special feature of the cult of 
Sult&n, which are worth mentioning, and in the early months of the 
year there are continual streams of pilgrims of all creeds—Hindu, Sikh 
and Musalmdn—pouring towards Nig&ha, I cannot do better than 
quote Mr. Purser's account of the pilgrimages made from the Jullundur 
District: — 

" The company of pilgrims ", he writes, “ is called sang and their 
encampment chauki< The main route is through the following villages :— 
Hansron, Mubandpur, Kuleta or Barapirid, Boparae (Phillanr), Rurka 
Kalin, Bandala, Jandiala, Boparae (Nakodar), Khinpur, and thence to 
fculranpur Along this route the sang , which is originally formed by 
pilgrims from Garhshankar, in the Hoshiarpur. District, is joined by 
detachments from the districts to the south of the Sutlej and from the 
lower half of the Julhindur District. It. is known by the special name 
of K£likamli, because so many of the pilgrims have black blankets* to 

,. 1 jap that after the bur> al of Sakhi Sarwar three persons, Gohra, a 

}yv, Ribrat Nigahi, a blind man, and Ahmad Kbdn, Afghan, an impotent man, came to 
the shrine and were cured of their respective infirmities. Prom these are descended the 
present mujdwars, who are divided into three classes,—Kdlang, Mauhan and Shaikh, 
The number of descendants is said to be lCSO and by a miracle of the fiaint never to 
niter j DU. t hia ,9 not true, as all the mujawars claim an equal share in the annual profit* 
JU6* 0 • • 0an be tt8C0rtain « d at an y timo - See Punjab Notes and Queries, 


* Bftck U the colour of Shi? s H. A. B. 
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protect them from the cold. Another route is by Adampur, Jullundur, 
Kapurthala and Wairowftl, which is taken by pilgrims from the north 
of the Dofib. Those from about Kart&rpur assemble there and proceed 
to Kapurthala. On the road these people sleep on the ground, and do 
not wash their heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and 
the more devout remain unwashed till their return home. The pilgrims 
are personally conducted by the Bliardls, and call each other pir bhdi or 
pit lhain (brother in the saint or sister in the saint), lbbetson 
says it is probably from this latter circumstance the Bhirfifg derive their 
name (Pfr Bhra or ‘Saint Brothers’). People who cannot undertake 
the pilgrimage usually go to one of the chauhis, or, if they cannot 
manage that, to any other village, for a night. If they cannot go any¬ 
where, they sleep at home at least one night on the ground, as a sub* 
stitute for the complete pil primage. A pilgrimage to Nigaha is com¬ 
monly made with the object of obtaining some desired blessing from the 
saint, or in fulfilment of a vow. The pilgrims have a local self govern* 
ment of their own on the road. Leaders from Chakehela and Kangehela 
(Kang Kal6n) in the Nakodar tahsfl attaoh themselves to the southern 
hand, and hold an assembly called diwdn every evening in which they 
administer justice, and are assisted by assessors from Bilga, Jandi-Ua, 
Bar&pind, and other villages There is much rivalry between the 
Kangehela, and Chakehela leaders, but the latter hold the supremacy 

There are other shrines of this saint, and in faot almost every village 
in the Central Punjab contains one. But the most celebrated are 
those connected with the annual fair at Dhaunkal in Gujr&nw&la, fthe 
Jhanda mitt at Peshawar, and the Kadmon-ka-mela in Andrlcali at 
Lahore. At Dhonkal, SuMn had taken up his abode and procured a 
miraculous stream of water. His house was in the time of Shah Jaht'm 
turned into a mosque and the well was much improved and beautified. 
The fair here, which lasts for a month in June and July, is attended by 
some 2011,000 people, who drink the sacred water and take away fans 
and sprigs of mehndi as mementos of their visit. The Jhanda mela in 
Peshawar is of less importance ; it takes place in the first or second 
Monday in Maggar, and the festival is put off if there is rain, The 
mela is in commemoration of the death of Sakhi Sarwar, and has its 
name from the flags exhibited there by the faqirg. The Kadmon-k4- 
mela, in An&rkali, is held at the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar near the Police 
thdna, on the first Monday after the new moon in February. Offerings 
are made on the tomb, and a certain class of musicians, called d/lotts 
take young children who are presented at the tomb and dance about 
with them, 1 

A typical shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is that at Moga. It is called 
Nagdha Pir, and was founded in 1869 S. by a Patiala man. It contains 
no image but has a chabdtra or platform. The pnjdri is a Khatri and 
succession follows natural relationship. Fairs are held on the 8 Thursdays 

1 At M&er Kotla the Nigiha fair is held on the first Thursday of Poh. It- is & comr 
of that held at Mnltdm The Dhdni fair is held on the first two Tuesdays of Poh The 
Bharti (b light a diwa at a place to which both Hindus and Muhammadans and offer 
bread and grain. Next day they start for Mdri where the shrine of Gugd pf r jj, situated 
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of Chet and Asauj, when offerings of oash and cMri are made to the 
shrine. Another shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is at Nag£h, where a- fair is 
held 013 the light Thursday of Pli&gan. It contains a place which is 
worshipped. It was founded some 200 years ago by the Sird&r of 
Manga* When subjected.to severe trials they were bidden in a vision to 
go to Moga and there build a temple. So they constructed this shrine 
and all Hindus and Muhammadans in this part are its votaries, offering 
it grain at each harvest. It also has a chh-ibtl where the poor travellers 
drink water. At the fair visitors are fed free- A Brahman is employed 
aa pttjdri. 

The Bhfidla fair in Ludhiana is held afc the khdnqdh of Sakhi Sar¬ 
war at that village on the 1st Thursday of the light half of Jeth. Inside 
it is a cenotaph of Sakhi Sarwar. People attending the fair cook a huo-e 
iof, which, after presentation to the khdnqdh, they divide witli the poor, 
JLhe management of the khdnqdh vests in the Ghumman Jilts and 
Unarms of the place and they divide the offerings in equal shares. 

The cult of Lakhdata or ‘the Bountiful’ is found in Chamba in 
which state it is recognised as the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan. 
Ills shrines m the hills are resorted to by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In most cases the incumbents of his temples, asthdns or mandars, are 
Muhammadans (mujd war 8), but at Bari in pargana Chanju the pujdra 
1S t>'/i*! U k r ^ lmai b an< * ^ Phurla iu Himgari the pujdra or mujdwar is 
a Kathi and the chela a Muhammadan. These offices appear to be 
™.' 7 ? hereditary. Wrestling matches—called chMnj and associated 
wittt the Ltakhdfita cult—are held yearly in every pargana of Churah and 
m sftfhe parganaa of the Sadr wiz'drat, as well as in the Bhattiy&t. No 
satisfactory explanation of this association is forthcoming. 

There is a khdnqdh to Sakhi Sarwar at Nahan, and his cult 
is spread beyond the Punjab. In Saharanpur he is worshipped by 
a sect of Jogfa called Par Yai* (««), who are initiated by their clansmen 
at the age of 10 or 12 The ceremony of initiation is said to be simple, 
for the parents of the hoy merely place some sweets before the Jogi who 
is their rehgmus guide, and the latter offers them to the saint, after 
which they are eaten by the Jogis present. The boy then learns the 
song which describes the attempt to convert a bride to Sikhism and its 
consequences, for Sakhi Sarwar commanded Bhairon to punish the evil¬ 
doers who at once became lepers and blind, but they were cured again at 
the bride s intercession. Yet there is no real hostility at present be¬ 
tween Sikhism and this seot, and a case has been known of a gift of land 
being made by a Sikh Jat 2 to the shrine at Nigaha. 

In the east of the Punjab, at least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is n 9 - 
ouhavly favoured by women, which is consistent with its connection 
with Bhairava, the earth being the emblem of fertility, and this again 
1 North Indian Notes and Queries, IV, { 00. 

w <)Kr Sikhism may be debateablo : Temple. Calc Review mftl 

jJftSA °k R *’ VK ’ P- 202 > 8 P eaks D4ni as a Sikh, but she is merelv c3£u Jatti' 

Sift th °. p °r m v 0 ^ and Ddni Jaffx Legends , I, p *0 if Poas^Mv * 
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is in accord with the somewhat Paphian rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further the theory that the worship is really one of the earth-god would 
account for its being essentially the cult of the Jit peasantry. In the 
legend of D6nithe Jatfci the saint bestows a son on her after 12 years 
of childless marriage in response to a vow. She breaks her vow but the 
hoy is restored to life by the saint. 1 At M-ulWn his followers eat 
all the kids of the flock, but he takes the bones and skins, puts them in a 
heap and restores them to life by prayer. 2 He makes the wild oak 
( pilti ) fruit in the midst of winter at the request of Rakhi> his mare, for 
the support of the followers in the jungle. 3 

The cauldrons of Sakhi Sarwar recall those mentioned in the account 
of Sikhism below and in the legends of Dam above. 

One is called man , the other langar . The former holds 8 mans of 
gnr (mollases), 5 of ghl 3 20 of dalia (boiled wheat) and one of fruit etc.. 
Langar holds 3 mans of molasses, 2 of ght ) 8 of boiled wheat and 20 ters of 
fruit etc. Once a year, in May or June, both are filled and the cooked 
food distributed to the public. 

Qasim Sh&li, father of Naurang SliAli, whose shrine is in Dera Gbazi 
Khan, came there from Sindh. Naurang Sh&h remained a devotee of 
Sakhi Sarwar for 12 years and became famous for his miracles- His 
descendants connect his pedigree with Hazrat *Ali. 

The Five Pirs .—In some parts of the country the Hindus are fond 
of representing themselves as followers of the Pan j Pir or Five Saints. 
Who these five saints are is a matter which each worshipper decides 
according to his taste. Sometimes they are the five Pandavas ; Some¬ 
times they are the five holy personages of Shi’aiem, viz . Mutiamlmad, 
FAtima, Ali, Hasan and Husain; sometimes they are a selection of Mu- 
salmon saints, as Khwaja Qutbud-Din, KhwOja Mu'ain-ud-Din Chishti, 
ShaikhNizam-ud-Din Aulia, Nasir-ud-Din Abu'l Khair, and SultOn Nasir- 
ud-Dm Mahmud or as KhwOja Khizr, Said JalOl, Zakaria, Lai ShahbOz and 
Farid Shakarganj. The Bhattis of the Gujr&nwala District will tell you 
that the five saints are Shaikh Samail, Shah Daulat, Shaikh Fateh Ali, 
Pir Fateh Khan and ShOh Murad, all patrons of the Bha^ti race ; and 
each tribe will have its own selection. In the centre and west of the 
province, however, we meet with queer admixtures of Hindu and 
MusahnOn objects of worship. The same list will contain SultOn, Devi, 
the Gum, Khwaja and Guga Fir; or (as in LudhiOna) KhwOja Khizr, 
Durga Devi, Vishnu, Sakhi Sarwar and Guru Gobind Singh; or (as in 
Simla) Guga Pir, Balaknath, ThOkur, Sakhi Sarwar and Shiv. The five 
saints are in fact any five personages the worshipper likes to mention ; 
and the fact that a man describes himself as a Pan jpiria implies generally 
that lie is indifferent as to the saints whom he worships and is probably 
a man of the lower orders. Panjpirias are found all over the province 
from Muzaffargarh to Delhi, and there is a place in the ShAhpur Dis¬ 
trict, 10 miles south of Sahfwal, where a large fair is held every year 
in honour of the Panjpir. Some persons, wishing to be more specific, 
declare themselves to be followers of the Chah&r Pir or Four Saints; by 

* Calc . Review, 1881, p. 254, or S. C, R., VII, p. 2Jl, 

» Jb., p. 278, or S. 0. R,, VII, p. 310. 

* Ib, 9 pp. 268, 272, or 8. 0. R., VII pp. 305, 309. 
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: . \ T liekhdnqdh of the v Panj Pfr at Aboh^/i® n ot covered with a. roVf. \ . * 

• The fair is held annually on the 15th H£i\ Few people atteuclit, most*- , t v ‘ - 
ly M^ldri; Naushahi etc. T&dition says that nearly 900 years ago. > / 
Abohar was ruled by U4]d Aya'Chand wbq had ’an only daughter.-. On 
his death bed he expressed deep regret that he had no son, to g*o to the g . . * 
v Panj Kran at Cfch in Bahawalpur and mount the horses there. His 
daughter- courageously assured him that she would and fe|bh the */ 
hofses from TJoh. So accompanied by a email baud she Went theW -ana 
carried off the horses of the Panj Pir* They came after her and begged 


her tou’eturn them, but she refused and so they bad to wait in patience 
for therr /retV n - * The F(r*s wives being tired of waiting followed their 


husbands to-Abohar yhere with their beloved spouses they breathed 
their last/ cursitig the lady and the place* Before long their prophecy 
was fulfilled and the place became a desert. The five Pfrs were interred 
at a place in the tillage and near them the remains of their wives. The 
shrine contains the tombs of the 5 Pirs and those of their 5 wives, which 
are surrounded by a brick wall, but have no roof. The administration 
of the kh&nqah is carried on by two Musalruan faqirs , caste Lad . 
They keep it dlean and light a lamp in the evening. 


1 ’See Temple's Legendsqf the Punjab , II, p. 372. See &1bo an exhaustive account 
of the Panj Pi* of the United .Provinces in North Indian Notes and Queriee, II, $ 10, and 
subsequent number®. 
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Religion of the dominant tribes op Kurram, e . g . the Turt, 
Zaimusht and Bangash. 

t The Tuns are aJLShPas. The Bangash of Lower Kurram are all 
Sunnis, but those of Upper Kurram, with the exception of the Bushera 
and Dandar Bangash, are also ShPas,^ Taking the numbers of the 
Bangash of Lower and Upper Kurram into consideration the proportion 
of Shi'as to Sunnis among the Bangash may be put at 3 to 1. The menial 
classes of course accept the religion of their patrons. Even some of the 
Jajfs, who cross the border and become hams, ay as of the Tuns, adopt 
ShPaism. The Zaimusht however are all Sunnis. 

Imims are regarded as without sin, and it is believed that those 
who follow them will be saved in the world to come. The Imams, 
it is believed, will, on the day of resurrection, intercede for those who 
believed in them and have followed their directions. The Imdm Jifar 
Sadfq is supposed to be the most learned of the Imams, and his teaching 
in religious matters is commonly observed. The Sunni Bangash and 
Zaimusht are all followers of Imam Numan who is called Abu Hanifa. 1 
There is no difference in belief between the Turi and Shi’a Bangash, 
but one point is worth noticing. The Bakar Khel branch of the 
Shalozdn Bangash do not believe in pin as they do not regard the 
Sayyids and Qizfs of Kurram as competent to impart religious instruc¬ 
tion. This is presumably because they are in the habit of constantly 
going to Karbala, and have to pass through Persia where they meet 
educated people ; doubtless other people from Kurram also go to 
Karbala, but they are in most cases altogether illiterate, and hence cannot 
easily grasp what they keajr from educated people. The majority of 
the Shalozan Bangash can read and write, and hence they do not believe 
in pin and do not follow them like the other Turfs. 

Almost every village in Kurram lias a mullah. The children, of 
the village go to him, and he gives them some religious teaching. The 
first duty of the mulldh is to teach them the Quran, in the orthodox 
way, with all the prayers that are recited in namdz. If any one wishes 
to go further with his spiritual education he reads other religious books 
in which the praises of Hazrat Ali, Hasan, Hussain and other Imams 
are recorded. 

The Sunni Bangash and Zaimusht keep mulldhs in their mosques. 
Their duty w to teach children the prayers that are used in the namdz. 
Children whose parents place a higher value on education are taught 
the Qurdn as well, and after finishing it some Persian and Arabic books 
also. Among the Sunnis, i.e. the Zaimusht and Bangash, the mulldh s 
preach to the people when they get an opportunity, particularly on 
Fridays. They get no fixed remuneration, but each gets something at 
harvest from every one in the village. Among the Shi’as there is° no 
preaching, but some of the Sayyids and other educated persons read books 
containing marsids and other eulogies of Ali, Hasan and Hussain to 
the people. A number of Turfs go to Tehran for religious instruction. 

Amongst the Sunms the subject of these teachings is usually the 
praise of God and his Prophet Muhammad. Sometimes books contain¬ 
ing eulogies of saints, or on the laws and morals of Isl&m, are also read. 

1 AJUo called the Imam-i-Azam. 
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These preachings often take,.place in mosques and when a man dies the 


mulltSJi of the village, if be be educated, reads to the people. 

\ Amongst the qPeirf® and other Shi’as in Kurratn there is nothino- 
so important as the m&tam or ‘mourning* for the sons of ‘Alt 
To it the month of Muharram is devoted ag a whole, but the 
first • 1>0 days of Muharram, called . Ashrira by the Turfs, are observed 
as days of special mourning. Almost all the Tuns fast during these 
days, the more orthodox extending the period to 40 days. Mahfiis 
or meetings are also held for the sake of lamentation, and they are 
attended both by men and women. At them Persian mamas or 
dirges are recited in a plaintive tone, while the bare-headed audience 
shed tears of sorrow. Breast-beating is not uncommon and sometimes 
the people go so far as to flagellate themselves with iron chains in a 
most cruel manner. Clothes are not changed during these 10 days and 
no rejoicings of any kind take place. Even laughing is prohibited. 
Clothes dyed almost black in indigo are worn for 10 days at least 
Sherbat made of sugar or gur is distributed among the poor and aims 
given in the name of Hussain. Volleys of curses are hurled at Yarn'd 
his counsellors and companions, and their faults and shortcomings are 
painted as black as possible. The 10th of Muharram is the climax as 
on that day Hussain is said to have been decapitated by Yazid. This 
is called the Shahadat Waroz or yaum-i-Shah&dat (day of martyrdom) 
and on it a ranza (something like an effigy) made of coloured pape- is 
taken to the cemetery, followed by a mourning crowd composed of men 
fe women and children who heat their breasts and faces. A pit is then 
dug in'tho cemetery and the raussa formally interred in it with all H a 
ceremonies attending a funeral. 
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The above four farz&ve all observe! by the Shl'as/aud in addition to 
this they have to give a £fch of their income to poor Sayyids exclu¬ 
sively* This is called khamas (a fifth). The Shi'as, moreover, consider a 
pilgrimage to Karbala an important thing. They do not regard it as 
fan, but consider if to be a very urgent duty. 

Sunnis offer prayers in a mosque, usually with an lrn6m if they can 
manage to do so easily, whereas Shi'as offer their prayers alone. They 
say the presence of a learned man is highly desirable for prayers with an 
Imam, but as they cannot find one they offer their prayers alone. Al¬ 
most every Shi'a keeps a piece of khdk-i-Karba f a, upon wliieh they place 
their foreheads when they offer their prayers. 

xAmmgst the Sunnis there are only two festivals, viz. the Urf- 
uUFitr and the *Id-nd~ Duka, The'Id-ul-Fitr is hold in commemoration of 
the pleasure enjoyed after the month of Ramzan and the 'Id-ud-Duba 
in commemoration of the reconstruction of the building at Mecca for 
which Ibrahim sacrificed his son Ismail. 

The following are the days on which the Sunnfs observe mourning* 
the Muhariam, the B&ra-wafat and the Shab-i-Qadr. In the Muharram 
they do not weep like the Shi'as, but abstain from pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ments. It is useless to relate here how the mdtam in the month of Mu* 
h'irrara came to be observed. There was a dispute and afterwards a 
battle between Hussain, son of Ali, and Yazid, son of Muawiah, about the 
leadership of the Muslims at the time, and in that battle Hussain, with 
his relatives, was killed. 

The Bira-waf it is observed by Shi'as on account of the Prophet's 
illness. It is held on the 27th of the month of Safar. The Sunnis hold 
that on the 23rd Ramzan (Shab-i-Qadr) the Quran descended to earth. 
The Shi'as observe the Shab-i-Qadr as the day on which Ibrahim was 
thrown into the furnace by the idolatrous king Nimrod for refusing to 
worship his idols, and was saved by God. 

All these festivals and mournings are observed by the Shi'as, but 
besides this they observe other festivals and mournings too. The Td-uir. 
Ghadir is held on the 18th of Zul-haj in commemoration of Hazrat All's 
election to the leadership of the Muslims. There is another Hd called 
the 'Id-ul-Umr, which is held on the 3rd day before the liara-wafat in 
Safar. The 'Id-ul-Umar is observed in commemoration of the killing of 
Umar, eon of Katt&b, by Abu Lolo. Umar was the enemy of Ali. Hence 
it is a day of rejoicing to the Shi'as and of mourning to the Sunnis. 

The 20th of Safar is supposed to be the 40th day after Hussain's 
death, and hence it is regarded as a day of mourning. The 23rd of Ramzan 
is regarded as the day on which Ali died and hence is also considered a 
day of mourning 

The Turis of Kurram, as Shi'as, are great admirers of Ali and his 
descendants, and have a large number of Sayyid shrines [zid rati ) 1 which 

1 The shrine# roughly described as zidraU ara really of three kinds— 

(i) a %'drat proper, where the saint lies buried or is reported to lie buried. 4 

(it) a muqdm, whore a saint rested in his lifetime or where his body was tempo¬ 
rarily interred before removal to Karbala. 

{Hi) a khwdb, where vision* of the Imams and Saints have appeared to h oly person#. 

The ceremony of ziydrat or visitation at the Prophet's tomb at Medina is fully des¬ 
cribed by Burton, Za'irs or visitors are conducted by muzawwir. The haj is quite dis¬ 
tinct, the observances differing in every respect: Burton, Al-Madina, J, pp 805-6, 807,800, 
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are held in profound veneration and periodically visited. Boys are shaved 
at these ziaraU for the first time and vows are made. The principal 
are the following : — 

At Peiwar— 



(2) Sayyid Mahmud zidrat, visited by the Turfs of Peiwar on 
the 10th of Muharram. 

(8) Shih Mardan : where a vision of Ali appeared—see note 2 on 
page 579 infra. 

(4t) Sika Rfim zidrat on the summit of Sika R&m, the peak of 
the Sufed Koh or ‘ White Mountain ’ about 15,000 feet 
above sea level. It is held in high repute both by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and is believed to be the resting 
place of a Sayyid recluse, by name Said Karam, who 
is said to have lived there for a long time and tended 
his flocks on the summit, which came to be known after 
him as the Said Karam (corrupted into Sika R4m) peak. 

SAid Karam had t wo brothers, Mander and Khush Karam, who 
lived and prayed on two other peaks called after them the 
Mander and Khush Kurram peaks, respectively. The Man¬ 
der peak is on the Afgh&n side of the border opposite Bnrki 
village and 4 its shrine is visited by Jogis. The Khush 
Kurram (corruption of Khush Karam) peak being on the 
British side of the border in tbe south of the Kurram Valley 
above the Mukbil encampment of Ghozgarhi Is visited by 
the Turfs of Kurram. Both these peaks are studded with 
lofty deodar trees and ever-green shrubs which the people 
ascribe to the numerous virtues of the holy men.* 

At Sbalozan— 

(1) Imdm zidrat. 

(2) Sayyid Hasan. 

(3) Mir Ibrdhxm or Mir Bim zidrat : see below. 

M) Shah Mir Sayyid Ahmad zidrat. 

(5) B&b& jghih Gul zidrat. 

1 Mangula » band-mark (of Ali cn a stone). 

, * But another Muhammadan legend makes the name Sika Ram a corruption of Rhwaia 

Wasi Karam who is said to have been a saint in the days of the Muhammadan kings of the 
valley. He is said to have gone to the top of the mountain to avoid the notice of the people 
It is said that Bflbi Badina was his sister aud a woman of pure morals. Khwaja Khuram 
(*le) is said to be the brother of Khwaja Wasi Karam. He was also a saint. The Hindu 
version, however, is that an Indian hermit of the name of Saki R4m or Sika R6m used to 
rrequept the pe:ik and pray in solitude to his deotas, and that the place was called Sika 
after him. 

According to the Hindu legends Sika Rim went to the top of the Sufed Koh and 
by a stamp of his foot, produced n tank called the Sika Ram Sar which they say exists. * The 
Badina Sar Is similarity named aftor Bibi Badina and the Khush Kharani Sar after Khwdia 
Khuram. It has been suggested that Sika Ram is a corruption of Sftu Rdm, a Hindu Ra-id 
whose coins are found everywhere in the hills of Afghanistan. They are called Sita Rdmi 
Both Turm and Bangash admit that Sika Ram was a Hindu, and had nothing to do with 

the Musalmans, though some of tbo latter lay claim to him. 

As far*ascan be ascertained no manuscript histories of any of these shrines exist. The 
legends are said to have been handed down orally to the present day. 
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At MaUna— 

Sb&h Talab Midrat . 


At Zer4n — 

(1) Sh&h vRumi tidral. 



(2) Mir K4sim or Mast Mir K4sim sidy at is annual ly resorted 
to by the Malli Khelj Hamza Khel and Musfcu. Khel 
kuchi (nomad) Tuns, in the month of Safar and a regular 
fair>is held. 1 2 Sheep and goats are also slaughtered as 
offerings to the shrine. All the people visiting the zidrat 
are fed by the Zeran Sayyids, who are said to have been 
ordered by the saint to do so. 

At Karm&a— 

(1) Shall Sayyid Pakhr-i-Alam zidrat: see below 

(2) Mir Karim, zidrat. 

At Sadara— 

Abb§s zidrat, visited by Turi women. 

Children are shaved here and vows are made for sons. 

At Kharldohi— 

(1) Burqa-posh zidrat: see below. 

(2) La la Gul zidrat. 

At Nasti Kot— 

Dwalas (twelve) Imams’ zidrat, said to be the resting-place of 


the 12 ImAms of the Shi’as. 



(1) The zidrat of Mirak Sh&h, a descendant of the 7th Imim 

Musa Kaziin. Mirak Shih was the grandfather of the 
present Sayad Hanff Jin of Ahmedzai. . . 

(2) Arab Shah zidrat. • . 

At Samir (Hassan AH Qilla)— 

Hazrat Abbls zidrat, visited by the Ghundi Khel on both,the 'Ids 
and at the Muharram. Hazrat Abbas is buried at 
Karbala. 

At Alizai— ' 

Shlh IsMq zidrat , visited by Alizais, Bagazafs, Hamza Khel and 
Mastu Khel of CbArdiwfir. 

At Balyamm— 

Mir Humza zidrat, visited by Mastu Khel and Hamza Khel 
hichi Tuns and the Ghilzais of Afghanistan on th°ir 
way to India, \ ‘ 

i It is said in connection with'thin fair, which is held annually in the end of May o r 
beginning of June, that the parents\of Mir Kdstm suggested that he should marry. He 
replied that rather than marry he would prefer to excavate a water-course from a "spring 
above Zerau and lead it to the zidrat. Accordingly the chief feature.of this fair is the 
periodical excavation of this water-courso when men and women mix freely just as they 
do at Ohintpumi near Bharwain, in HoshiArpnr. 
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At Shakardanra— 

The zi&rat of M(4n Mfr Afebar who died in 1912, 

Tti the Darw£zgai Paas— 

The Diwina Malang 1 or Laila Majndn zi&rat ) in the Dar- 
wazgai Pass, is annually visited by the Malli Khel, 
Hamza Khri, Mastu Khel and Duperzai hichi Tnris. 
A fowl is killed as an offering for every male member of 
the family. An iron nail is then driven into the trunk 
of a tree close to the shrine. There is a legend that if a 
man can climb up the tree at one bound h.e is sure to 
get a horse after a year. A huge black stone lying near 
the shrine is said to have been split in two in obedience 
to Laila's command. 

At Tongai— 

Haz&r Pir zidraty visited and venerated both by ShPas and 
Sunnis,* 

At Bagzai— 

Sh£h lbrdhim zi&rat, visited by the Tnris of Bagzai and Ch£r- 
diw&r. A visit to it is said to be a 'specific for small¬ 
pox. 

At Shabak— 

The Zarauna Buzurg zidraty near Shabak, is also visited by the 
Turfs. The Turi belief is that a gun will not go off at 
this shrine. 

Of all the shrines of the Kurram Valley, the following five are 
the most important, They all belong to Sayyids and are called the 
5 Jchanwadas (families'. The Sayyids of the Kurram Valley are de¬ 
scended from these five Jchanwadas . 8 An account of each is given 
belo w 

I. Sh&h Sayyid Rdmi, grandson of Im&m AH, the 4th Im4m 
whose shrine is at Zeran, is the patron saint of Zer$n. His descendants, 
who are called Rumi Khel, Mashadi or Imam Razdi Sayyids, are 

1 The Mfdn Murfd state that when the Malangs hear the praises of Hasan, Hussain 
and Ali with music they lose their senses and become altogether distraught. Their flesh 
and blood become solid like iron, and they can then jump into Are without being 
burnt. They can even pat fire into their mouths and devour it or catch a fowl or chicken 
and eaj it without killing it in the proper way. This they call jal\cL t They believo that 
their salvation is absolutely dependent on their Imam's intercession for them on the day of 
the resurrection. 

3 Hazdr Pfr is in fact not a shrine. It is only said that the Amfr-ul Momlnfn, §*,*. 
Ali, was seen by somebody in a vision there. 

The same story is told with regard to the shrines of Abbds Ali at Hasan Ali, and Slidli 
Marddn at Zerdn. The exact dates of these visions are not known. 

Mfr Jamal is reported to be & descendant of Sayyid Ashdq, grandfather of the Mahur 
Sayyids. 

® Chwma of different kinds, g-iven by the five Sayyid families or Haiwadas, are 
considered potent enough to cure various sorts of ailments. Dam or cure by blowing is also 
practised by tho wnlldhs and Sayyids. The blind, it is said, are cured by going to the 
Ahhds Ali, Shdh Marddn, Fakhri-l-'Alam and Ldla Gnl, or to Sayyid Mfr 
Ibrahim, Mfr Jamdl and Sayyid Ashdq. Various other miracles arc ascribed to these saints, 
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confined to Zerdh and Shal Khdna, and are much revered by the Tuns. • 
The charms bf the Tlurni Khel Sayyids are considered potent for the~ ■ 
cure of many ailments. Many legends are told about this-miracle-work¬ 
ing saint — (1 ) On one occasion he is said to have presented the build¬ 
ing at- Mecca to certain Sayyids of the Fakhr-i-Alam Kaol. A stone 
bearing the names of Allah, the Prophet, Ali and his family is preserved 
at Zeran as a testimony to this miracle. (2) He is said to have once 
flung a club from Zeran to Sbanai, a distance of about 8 miles, and 
as a reward he was given the land between those two places by the 
Bangash, and his descendants still enjoy it. (8) A woman who is said 
to have taken refuge with him from her enemies was miraculously 
transformed into a stone. The outline of her ornaments and features 
are still seen on the stone. 

Numerous other miracles are said to have been wrought by this 
saint, whose ancestral home is traced to Rum or Turkey. 

II. Mu Ilrahm or Mir Bim, a descendant of the 7th Imdm 
Musa Kizim, whose shrine is at Shalozan, highly revered by the 
Tuns of Kurram. He is the patron saint of Shalozan and his descen¬ 
dants, who are called IhiAhim Khel or Imam Musa Kazimi Sayyids, 
are found in ShalozSn, Nurkai, Ahmadzai and Nasti Kot and are 
much respected. The shrine is visited both by Sunnis and Shi’as. 
Children are shaved, animals a"nd sweetmeats offered, flags hung; and 
vows made for success against enemies. Two miracles are ascribed.to 
this saint:— 

(a) At the request of the Shaloz^nis he is said to have in¬ 

creased the water of spring which had hardly been 
sufficient for their requirements. , 

(b) A dry olive tree is said to have become green when 

touched by him. /• , , 

Mir IbrAhfm, great-grandfather of the Ahmadzai and Nurki Sayyids, 
is said to have come from SurkMb in the Amir’s territory, and' with 
the Turis. He occupied the spot where the present village of Sbalozdn 
lies. At that time Zable was Khan of the Shaloz&n Bangash. One 
day Mir IbrAhim’s camels were grazing in the Khan’s Fields and a 
villager reported to him that a stranger’s camels were grazing on his 
crops, so he ordered the trespasser to be brought to him, and asked him 
why he bad grazed his camels on his crops. 1 ho Mir replied that bis 
camels had done no damage. This the KMn could not believe so he 
went to see for himself, and on arriving at the spot found that the 
camels were not touching his crops. The Khan thought that the Mir 
must be a saint, and asked him how much land he w ould accept. The 
Mir replied that he would throw his staff, and that as far as it 
flew the land should be his. ' To this the Klmn agreed, an<| . Mir 
Ibrdhim then cast his staff as far as Ahmadzai. But the KMn was 
unwilling to give him all. that laud, though assured he was a saint. 
Some lands at Ahmadzai and Shaloz&n were. *then given him 1 and his' 
descendants hold them to this day. 

Ill, Say y id Fakhr Alam, whose shrine is at Karmen, is held in 
high repute not only by his disciples there, but also by those of Shalozan 
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other places. Flis descendants are known as Husami Sayyids, 
and are found at Karman, Sbalozan, Darawi, Ali Sheri aud even in 
Tinih. Regular fairs are held annually at this shrine at both the 'Ids 
and on the Mukarram days. People from distant villages attend them. 
Almost all the visitors are Shi'as, Sunnis being very seldom seen. 
Sheep and goats are slaughtered and distributed among the guardians 
(mufdwara) of the shrine, and the people attending the fails. Prayers 
are offered to*the soul of the saint. The story of a miracle wrought 
by this saint is as follows : — 

11 is said that Hujaj, a tyrannical king, was a great persecutor of the 
Sayyids, whom he could recognise by a peculiar fragrance winch came 
from their mouths. The Sayyids thereupon rallied round Fakhri Alam 
and begged him to request the Prophet to remove the fragrance which 
was so dangerous to them. Fakhri Alam accordingly went to Medina, 
bowed before the mausoleum of the Prophet and made tho request. 
He then went to sleep, and in a dream saw the Prophet who told him 
that his request had been granted. Fakhri Alam then came back to 
Kurram. While passing through the outskirts of Harman, he prayed 
that the stones and pebbles, which had proved so gentle to his bare feet, 
might be changed into fine white sand. The prayer was heard and the 
sand is still seen in its vicinity. He also blessed the fields of Karman, 
which have since begun to yield abundant harvests. 

The following is another version of this legend which is current 
among the saint's descendants • 

Hujaj Abn-i-Yusaf, ruler of Turkey, was hostile to the SayyidB. 
He had put numbers of them to death and was hunting out the rest 
when one night in a vision he was directed to give his daughter's hand 
to a Sayyid of pure descent. On rising next morning lie ordered his 
vmstvra and amirs to have search made for a Sayyid of pure blood, and so 
they sent messages all over the kingdom to spread the news of tho king's 
clemency. This proclamation produced the desired effect. Within a 
week over a thousand Sayyids were present in the king's clarbdr, every 
one declaring himself to be of the purest descent. The king then told 
the story of his vision to his officials who advised that all Sayyids who 
claimed to be of noble birth should he sent under escort to the Prophet's 
tomb at Medina there to prove themselves pure Sayyids by the follow¬ 
ing test:— 

“ Each should walk by himself round the Prophet's tomb and ask 
the Prophet to call him. If the Prophet replied to him the Sayyid 
would be deemed of pure blood and could receive the hand of the King’s 
daughter on his return. When thi3 proposal was disclosed- to the 
Sayyids they all, with the exception of Shah Abul Hasan and Sayyid 
Jalal ^ (the great-grandfather of Pahlewan Shah of Mahura), left the 
King's darbdr and disappeared. These two, however, went to Medina 
aud walked round the Prophet's tomb. Sayyid Jalal, they say, failed 
to produce the desired reply from the tomb, but when Sayyid Shdh 
Abul Hasan asked the Prophet whether he was Jiis descendant of pure 
blood or not, the Prophet replied ‘ Yes' and said * henceforth you must 
be called Fakhr-i-Alam '. He was then ordered by the Prophet to go to 
a place named Kirm&n, Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam, they say, married the 
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King's daughter, and the Qabat Shah Khel of Zeran regard themselves 
ae her descendants. The Sayyids of Gram and other places are descen¬ 
dants of Sayyid Faklir-i-Alam by his first wife who was a SayyicUni. 
Fakhr-i-Alam, they say, went in search of Kirman and eventually reached 
the place he sought, and there he stopped. 1 This happened prior to the 
occupation of the Kurram valley by the Bangash.” 

This version of the story is, however, not accepted by the de¬ 
scendants of Sayyid JaMl who point to the great honour done to the 
tomb of Sayyid Jalfil at (Jch in Bab&walpur and Bilot in Dera Ismail 
Rh£n as proof that he was the person who had his pedigree verified 
in the manner above quoted. 

IV. I/dla Gul, another descendant of the 7 th Im&m whose shrine 
is at Shakh, is much resorted to both by the Malli Khel and Duperzai 
Turfs and the Muqbils of Kurram. Hie descendants, who go by the 
name of Lila Gul Kawal Sayyids, aTe found in Kharlichi, Shal Khana, 
Sultin and Shakh. Ldla Gul is also known as the Yakh-poeh, * en- 
durer of cold *, saint, for having passed a night in a pool of frozen 
water at Istia. According to another legend, he sat on a burning pile 
of wood without being injured, and in return for this miracle he was 
given by his disciples a piece of land near Shakh, which his descendants 
still enjoy. Lila Gal’s father Bnrqa-posh is also mnoh revered by the 
people. He is said to have requested the Amfr-ul-Mominfn Ali to show 
him his face and on receiving no answer, he put on a leaf an (winding 
sheet) and went to the cave of a big serpent known to be the guardian 
of a hidden treasure at Pir Ghar, about 2 miles from Kharldeki. 
As soon as the Burqa-posh (wearer of the veil) went near the serpent, 
it lowered its head as a tribute to his virtues. The Burqa-posh then 
took up his abode in the serpent’s cave and it became as harmless and 
tame as a domestic animal. After a few days three Muqbils of Istia, 
thinking that the serpent was dead and that Burqa-posh was in possession 
of the treasure, determined to kill him and steal it. But when they 
neared the cave, the serpent gave a furious hiss and all three were burnt 
to death. Three black stones are still preserved as evidence of the 
incident. Burqa-posh then lived peacefully for some time in the cave 
with the serpent which provided him with sustenance. One night he 
had a dream in which Ali appeared to him and told him to pay a visit 
to the Shapola hill, close to Pfr Ghar, Next morning he went to 
the Shapola hill, and was much astonished to see a wall miraculously 
rise around him and some sheep descend for him from heaven. Almost 
immediately after this he saw the face of Ali which was like a full 
moon. Burqa-posh then bowed before the Amfr-ul-Mominfn (commander 
of the faithful) and received from him, as tokens of his love, a gold ring 
and a golden flag. Thenceforth Burqa-posh always, kept his face under 
a veil and never showed it to the people, signifying that nobody was 
worthy to catch sight of him. That is why he was known as Burqa- 
posh. His shrine is at Shakh close to Lila Gul’s shrine. 

This saint recalls the Veiled Prophet of Khorisfin, Al-Muqanna’ 1 the 

1 Luinsden’s statement that the ehriuo of Fshhr-i-Alam, the father of h’ddir Shall, 
which is considered very sacred hy the Tori tribes, is in the Karmen Valley, is totally in¬ 
correct, i 
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concealed ; whose name was Hakfm Bin Ilil shim and who wore a golden 
mask. He was also called the Sazindah-i-Mah or the moon-maker, 
beoause he produced a miraoulous illumination by night from a well at 
Nikhshab which caused the place to appear moon-lit. Mofeanna* 
taught that God has assumed the human form since he had bidden the 
angels to adore the first man, and that since then the divine nature 
had passed, from prophet to prophet, to Abu Muslim who had founded 
the Abbassides, and had finally descended to himself. He founded in 
fransoxiana the sect of the Sufedjimagan or white-clothed. The Burqai, 
a sect found, like the Eiwandi, in Transoxiana, were so called because 
Muqanna' had veiled his face. They would appear to be identical with 
the Sufedjamagan! 

Three centuries later the Assassins adopted white garments and were 
called Muhayasa or white, as well as Muhammara or ‘ red J because they 
also adopted red turbans, boots or girdles. 

The IMwandis also acknowledged Abu Muslim as their head and 
he seems to have been the first to import the dootrine of transmigration 
(tand»ulch) into Islam. To this doctrine Moqanna’ added that of the in- 
oarnation of the divine and human nature. 

Mr. Muhammad Hamid on this suggestion writes as follows 
f Al-Muqahna* 2 originally belonged to Merv in Khoraean, and served 
for some time as a secretary to Abu Muslim, governor of that province 
under Al-Mahdi, the third of the Abbaside Khalifas (A. D. 775-785). 
Afterwards he turned soldier, passed from Khordsin into Transoxiana 
and proclaimed himself a prophet. By Arab writers he is generally 
called Al-Muqanna’ or sometime Al-Burqa’i (the veiled) because he 
always appeared in public with hie face covered with a veil or gilded 
mask. The real cause of his always appearing in a burqa’ was that 
he did. not like to show his defects to the people. He was short in 
size, blind of one eye which he had lost in one of the wars—deformed 
in body, stammering in speech and otherwise of a despicable appearance. 
His followers, however, alleged that he hid it lest the splendour of 
his countenance should dazzle the eyes of beholders. Not content 
with being reputed a prophet he arrogated to himself divine honors 
pretending that the supreme Deity resided in him. He alleged, as 
proof of his claim, that the first man was worshipped by angels and 
the rest of creation. From Adam, he asserted, the Deity had passed 
to Noah and so on to the prophets and philosophers until it resided 
m the person of Abu Muslim and after his death had passed on to 
hun. He gained a large number of followers, delmli™ tbnm 
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was at length obliged to devote his energies to repressing the formidable 
rebellion, headed by him. At the approach of the royal forces, Al- 
Muqanna’ retired into one of his strongest fortresses (Sanam ?) in the 
city of Kash, which he had well provided against a siege and sent 
some of his chosen followers abroad to convert people to his heresy 
alleging that he raised the dead to life and knew future events. 
But being hard pressed by the. besiegers, when he found that escape 
was impossible, he gave poison to bis family and followers and when 
they were dead, burnt their bodies together with their clothes and all 
the property and cattle in the fort and then to prevent his own body 
being found ■jumped into the flames. Another tradition says that 
he threw himself into a tub of a poisonous preparation which consumed 
every part of him except his hair. The besiegers entered the fort 
but could find nothing but one of his concubines, who, suspecting his 
designs, had concealed herself, and disclosed the whole matter. 1 

Ibn Khallaq&n gives another and somewhat different account of 
his death. He says that he administered poison in drink to his family 
(hut not to his followers) a portion of which lie drank himself, thus 
dying at his own hands. The besiegers, he says, forced the entrance 
of the fort and killed all the followers of Muqanna' found in ti e 
stronghold. 2 The remainder of his followers still adhered to his teach¬ 
ings °as he had promised them that his soul should transm igrate into 
a grey-bearded man riding a greyish beast, and that after many years 
he would return to them. This expectation kept the sect alive for 
mauy generations after his death which ooourrec in 163 H. = 7 / h-9 A D. 

A careful examination of the accounts of Al-Muqa.ma and the 
Rnraanosli of Kurram shows that there is no direot connection between 
them. The former died in 779 A. D. The latter seems to be much 
later but he is probably a true saint, never pretending to be a diety 

0re ’The Burqa'i'sect of Transoxiana where Muqanna' first spread his 
heresy may he descended from some of the surviving disciples of the 
impostor. Muqanna' is called ‘ the veiled prophet of Khordsan simply 
because he originally belonged to Merv m that province; but in fact 
hi= heresy spread over Transoxiana and he was besieged and defeated 
in the ktter province. Again if the sect of the Sufed^magdn was 
founded by Muqanna’, it is more than probable that they are ldentiea 

Wltb Say^d LdU GulU descendants are the Sayyids of KharUchi. It is 
., H ? y T«io ftnl mi orated from Kashmir. When he came to Kurram 
the valley was full of the Kavmfin Sayyids, and when the eldest of them 
heard that a new Sayyid had come to the Vafley he sent j him a 
milk a hint that the valley was fall of Sayyids. Lila (ju then put 
flnwev in the milk and sent it back to the Karman Sayyid thereby 
signify i g that though the valley was full of Sayyids he would trouble 
no one Prom Kurram he went towards Lohgar and after a while came 
no one. atvui £ through the Chakmanm country ho 

Jthe vmao-e of Dhunda asked him to remove the jU .which had 
made Ms lands a swamp. This Lala Gul did by throwing lus staff into 

i The Saord of Islam, pp.'180 and 138. 

* Ibn Khallaqan, Fihriet, Part I, p. 319. 
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it. The village, however, still retains its old name. The land where 
Kharkchi lies was in possession o£ the Ban gash. They gave some 
land to the Sayyid, but after a while were themselves driven from the 

place. 

Y Sayyid Ishaq , grandson of the Sayyid Jalal just mentioned, 
whose 'tomb is in Alizai, was the ancestor of the last of the five 
recognised hhanwados of the Sayyids. His descendants are called 
Bukh&ri Sayyids and are found at Paiwar Makura, Agra, Tutak, 

Makhezai and Nasti Kot. His shrine is visited by the Hamza Khel 
and Marta Khel of Alizai, Bagzai and Chardivv&r. Offerings are made, 
and the mj drears and poor people are fed. Flags are also bung here. 

Many miracles.are ascribed to this saint. By the most, important of 
them all he perforated, by means of his club, a hill which obstructed 
tho water of the Alizai Canal. That tunnel still exists, and through, 
it flows the water of the canal. Asa reward for this miraole he was 
given a piece of land called Bargherai which is still in possession of ms 
descendants. 

Sayyid Ish£q w as the great-grandfather of the Mabera Sayyids and 
came to the Kurram valley from Peshawar, where the Kanmpura Bazar 
is named after Sayyid Karim Shah, his grand fa (her. Sayyid Ishaq s 
father, Muhammad ShihTijdlr, died on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Meshed and was buried at Grinch, a place between Herat and 
Kandahar. Sayyid Iebiq, returning to Peshdwar vid the Kurram, 
stayed in the Kurram and died there. He is biuied at Alizai. Accord¬ 
ing to another account, however, be was not buried in Kurram, but 
there is a place in Alizai where he is said to have stayed. 

In addition to these shrines, the Turfs make long and perilous jour¬ 
neys to the famous shrines of Karbala and Mashad in Persia. In for¬ 
mer days when there were no facilities of communication they had to 
travel the whole way on foot, but now the greater part of the journey 
is made by rail and steamer. Sometimes a whole family migrates to 
these shrines and takes up its permanent abode there. This is called 
hijarat by the Tuns. Well-to-do people often send the bones of dead 
relations to the Karbala cemetery to be buried there. 

It appears that the Kurram Valley already possessed four classes of The origin of 
Sayyids, as stated above, when one of the Tirdh Sayyids came to the Mttn 
valley to try his fortune. Some of the people owing to a political dis- “™ wan aj f aC . 
agreement with the Kurram Sayyids flocked to him and became his tions among 
murids. He used to 'stay a while with them and then return to Tirtth the Sayyids. 
where he spent tho greater part of his time. It is stated that one Amir 
Shah Sayyid of KharlAchi preached that the Tirdh Sayyads were superior 
in every way to the other Sayyids in Kurram, which so irritated the 
other Sayyitls of the valley that they took up artns to kill him. The 
Tir&h Sayyids' murids defended him, but owing to the smallness of their 
numbers could not protect him, and so Amir Sh£h was killed. This was 
the beginning of the Mian Murid and Drewandi factions. The Mian 
Murids though few in number nevertheless managed to oppose the 
Drewandi faction with some success. The Mi&n Murids were at one time 
called Ting or 1 rage ’ Gund and the Drewandis, the Sust or f Black ' Gund. 
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Their disputes lasted for a considerable time, until the British Govern¬ 
ment put a stop to them, but the two factions still exist. 

The Mian Murids generally believe that the assistance of their 
pir is required for entering Paradise. The other Sayyids are only pirs 
in name, and their murids do not put much faith in them. The main 
cause of the differences between the Drevvandi -and Mian Murid fac¬ 
tions is said to be that the former object to the Malangi institutions 
fostered by the Midn Murids. A Malang is the religious devotee of a 
• Sayyid and the Mian Murids declare that his devotion (to a Sayyid 
of their persuasion) will be rewarded by Paradise. 

These sectarian differences are further cross-divided by the Spin 1 
and Tor gunds or factions. None of the Tims or Bangashoan say when 
these gunds arose. A Ghalzai version is that a long time ago there 
was in Afgh4nist4n a Kh6n who had two sons. The eldest was called 
Spin Kh$n and the younger Tor KhAn. After their father’s death 
they quarrelled about the supremacy and this led to a fight between them. 
As both were wealthy they subsidized the neighbouring tribes who 
took part in their fights which lasted for a considerable time. The tribes 
who joined Spin Khin’s faction were called Spingnndi and those which 
joined Tor Khan’s Turgundi. The Turi and Bangash do know of this 
tradition, but they can give no other explanation of the origin of the 
two gunds? This feud breaks out occasionally but it is chiefly observed 
in matters which have no connection whatever with any religious ques¬ 
tion. In fact it may he said to have become extinct as such but the 
factions live, and influence the tribes in their dealings with each other. 
All the Torgundi are Sunnis, whilst the Spin gund comprises some Shi’a 
and some Sunni tribes. 

The Sayyids of Tirah, Gram and Ahinadzai are the most honoured 
families in Kurram. The Sayyids of Mahura and Kliarlaehi come 
next to them. 

I.—Shrinks of the Kurram Wazihs. 

1 .—The sidrals of Plr Sabiq and Pir Ramdin . 

These two shrines lie close to each other at the junction of the 
Thai and Biland Khel boundary, about four miles from the latter 
village, and are held in high veneration by the Biland Khele, Thalwfils, 
Khaftaks and Kdbul Khel Wazirs, who pay annual visits to them and 
make vows for the increase of their cattle, wealth, nnd sons. In former 
days, cows and sheep were slaughtered as offerings here, but no sacri¬ 
fices are now made. Hindus also resort to them, but Shi’as never visit 
them, although the saints were Hussaini Sayyids. The descendants of 
Pi'r S&biq and Pir Ramdin are known as the pits, or religions guides, 
of the Biland Khels and comprise no less than fifty families. They 
own one-fifth of the Biland Khel possessions, and are a powerful com¬ 
munity. 

i Vol. Ill, p. 428. 

* A characteristically cynical folk-tale says that the origin of the-Tor and Spfn gund* 
is due to a discussion about a bird called goluka or Jcajkas. Some people said that the bird 
had more white feathers than black, others that its black feathers were more numerous than 
it 3 white. This led to two political parties, the Tor and Spfn gunds, being formed. 
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The Kabul Khel and other Wazirs, when proceeding to the Shaw&l 
and other places in summer, leave their grain, hay and household pro¬ 
perty within the precincts of these shrines and find them intact on 
their return in winter. The shrines are covered over with domes shaped 
like canopies, and are consequently called the dua-gumbat ziarat , or 
shrines with two domes.. 

The story about the miraculous power of the saints is as follows « 
The Biland Khels, being in want of water for the irrigation of their 
lands, begged Pir S&biq and Pir Ramdin to dig them a canal from the 
Kurram river, and this the 6aints undertook to do. Though they had 
no money, they commenced excavation, and when in the evening the 
labourers came to them for wages, they directed them to go to a cer¬ 
tain rock, where they were paid. Nobody could tell how they came by 
the money. One day, while excavating, the labourers found their way 
blocked by a huge stone, which they could neither remove nor blow up. 
The saints thereupon ordered them to leave it alone and retired. In 
the morning when the labourers returned to work they found that the 
rock, which had to I hem appeared an insurmountable obstacle, had been 
driven asunder by the saints, who had made a passage for the water to 
flow through. Two years after the completion of this canal the saints died. 
The Biland Khels, who are their chief disciples, attribute their pros¬ 
perity to their patronage and the proximity of the two shrines. To 
cut trees in the vicinity is looked upon as sacrilege. 

2 .—Ramdin Ziarat . 

This shrine lies midway between Biland Khel village and the 
shrines of Firs Sabiq and Ramdin. This R&mdin was a descendant of 
Pfr Sabiq, and should not be confounded with the Pfr Ramdin who was 
Pir Sabiq's contemporary. He was a great Arabic and Persian scholar, 
and endowed with saintly powers before he came of age. When a child 
of four, as he was seated one day on a low wall, repeating verses from 
the Qurdn and meditating on their import, he happened in his abstrac¬ 
tion to kick the wall with his heels, which began to move, and had 
gone seven or eight paces before the saint became aware of what had 
happened and stopped it. The wall can be seen even to this day. 

One day he went to a, hill, sat down under a pieman tree and began 
to repeat verses from the sacred book. The shade of the tree pleased 
him so much that he determined to plant one like it near his own house. 
Having finished his reading, he walked home and was surprised to find 
the tree following him, He turned round and ordered it to stop. The 
tree is now known as the ratoan pieman or f walking pieman * and is 
held in high esteem byjdie surrounding tribes. Its twigs, when worn 
round the neck, are said to cure jaundice, A stone enclosure about 
fifty yards in diameter surrounds it, and to this day the K&bul Khel 
Wazirs bring diseased cattle there. The moment they taste the earth of 
the enclosure' they are cured. 

3.— Sar Prekarai Faqir — The Shrine of the Beheaded Saint. 

This shrine lies about four miles from Biland Khel village. The 
saint is said to have been a cowherd, and one day, while grazing his 
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herds on a hill-top, he was attacked by a gang of Maili Khel Turfs, 
who killed him and carried off his cattle. Tradition says that the 
severed head of the saint pursued the raiders for nearly a mile, and 
that when they turned and saw it they fled in dismay, leaving the 
cattle behind. The cattle were thus recovered. There are now two 
shrines, one at the place where the saint's body fell, and the other 
where his head was found, As he was a great lover of cattle, all those 
desirous of increasing their herds visit his shrine, fix small pegs in the 
ground and tie bits of rope to them, as a hint that they want as many 
cattle as there are pegs; and the belief is that their efforts are not in 
vain.^ The saint's descendants, who go by the name of Manduri 
Sayyids, are found jn Kurram and the Bannu District. They are 
supposed to possess the power of curing people bitten by mad dogs. 
Their curse is much dreaded by the people, and nobody ventures to 
injure their property. In the tribal jirgas , whenever one party wishes 
to bring the opposite side to a permanent settlement or termination of 
a feud, it invariably secures the attendance of a Mandurf Sayyid at the 
?trga } as no one will venture to violate or contravene an agreement 
drawn up in his presence. People whose property is insecure in their 
houses take it to the precincts of this shrine ill order to secure its 
safety, an$ no thief will venture to touch it. A jackal is said to have 
once entered the compound of the shrine with intent to steal, but it 
was miraculously caught in a trap and killed. The head of the fa^ir is 
buried in the Midmi country and his body in Malikshahi, 

4t .—Zidrat Sarivardtn* 

This shrine is situated about hundred yards from the shrine of 
Karndin (No. £). This saint also was a, Sayyid, His descendants, 
who live in the surrounding* villages, are said to have been much 
oppressed by the high-handedness of the Thalwdls (inhabitants of Thai), 
who maltreated them and forcibly diverted their water. One day 
descendants of Sarwardin, exasperated by the excesses of the Thalwals, 
went to their ancestor's shrine and prayed against them, and it so 
happened that one of the men, who was actually engaged at the time 
in injuring them, died within twenty-four hours. Another man, who 
had stolen some grass from the field of a descendant of this saint, saw 
in a dream that he was stabbed by a horseman and when he awoke he 
went mad, ran about like a wild animal and died soon after. The 
descendants of this saint are also respected and dreaded by the people, 
though not to the same extent as those of the Sar Prekarai saint. 

5 .—Ndsimitflldk Zidrat . 

This shrine is about three hundred paces from Biland Khel village. 
The 6aint belonged to the Q5z Khel family and lived a life of great 
austerity. He very seldom spoke, always remained bareheaded, and 
passed his days and nights, both summer and winter, in water. He 
left to his posterity a green mantle and. a green cloak. The popular 
belief is that these clothes, when drenched in water, have the power 
of bringing down rain from the sky. His descendants look upon them 
as a sacred and valuable legacy and would not part with them for 
anything. 
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Q.—K/califa. Nika Zidrat. 

This shrine lies about a mile ftom the village of Biland Khel. The 
saint, who goes by the name ot Khalifa, was a beloved disciple of 11 aji 
Bahadur Sahib, whose shrine is at Kohat, add be is said to have been 
allowed by his spiritual guide to lift kettles of boiling water on his 
bare head. There is a belief that it a man receive a piece of cloth fiom 
this saint's descendants and dip his head along with it in boiling water, 
it will come out unscathed. This shrine is visited both by men and 
women and vows made for the birth of sons and increase ot wealth. 
The Kfibul Kheland Khojal Khel Wazirs make frequent visits to it. A 
stone taken from the ziarat and passed over the body is looked upon as 
a potent oharm against evil spirits. 

7 .—Khand Ziarat. 

This shrine is close to the village of the Karmandi Khel V azirs 
and is highly venerated by them and by the Mayamkt. Khand^ was a 
Manduri Sayyid, and the popular belief among the Karmandi Khels is 
that the vicinity of the saint is a strong safeguard against the preval¬ 
ence of cholera, fever, and small-pox. The Karmandi Khels, on pro¬ 
ceeding to their summer settlements in the Shawal lulls,, leave their 
household property in the precincts of this shrine and find it untouched 
on their return in the following winter. 

8.— Saif Alt Zidrat. 

This shrine stands six miles from Spinwam. The saint was a 
Kdbul Khel Wazir. His descendants, who are known as Isa Khel 
Kdbul Khels, are much respected by the people. A man, who stole.a 
bundle of hay from the precincts of this shrine, became blind and his 
house was burnt down, the same night. The saint’s descendants are 
held in repute by the Wazirs of the Karmandi Khel section, and when 
the rains hold off they are fed by the people by way of offering, the 
belief being that a downpour will immediately follow. They are also 
empowered to give charms to the people, which they say have a wonder¬ 
ful effect.in curing various diseases. 

9 .—Ghundakai Zidrat. 

This shrine Stands on high ground and is known as the shrine of 
the Ashdb, or Companions of the Prophet. In its precincts the people 
stock their crops, after they are cut, and they are then safe from the 
hands of au incendiary. 

II.— Shrines of the Madda Khel and other Wazirs of 
the Tqchi Valley and of the Ahmadzai Wazirs and 

OTHERS OF WaNA. 

1 .—Mdman Zidrat. 

This shriue lies in a village, called after it the Zidrat Qil’a, which 
standi within a bugle sound of Sheranna. The saint is a descendant 
of the famous Daugar Pir, whose shriue is iu the Gyan country in 
Khost, Afghanistan. Almost all the tribes of the Tochi Valley, viz. 
the Madda Khels, Khizzar Khels, Dangar Khels, Tannis, and Dauris, 
visit it, and to its presence they ascribe their prosperity, security, and very 
existence. The tribes living close to the shrine visit it almost every Fri¬ 
day. Those living farther away resort to it at the ’Id aud Muharram, It 
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is guarded by Wazir ?nujaw<m (guardians) who are entitled to one ossha 1 
of grain per house from each crop. They also receive a share of the 
alms of pilgrims, who make offerings and slaughter sheep, goats, and 
cows at the shrine. Vows are made here for an increase in wealth and 
the birth of sons. The Sperkais, Wali Khels, Tori Khels, and Madda 
Khels when goipg to Shawal, and the K4bul Khels when returning to 
Margha, on their way to Kurram, deposit in the precincts of this shrine 
all such property as is not required for immediate use. The belief is 
that it is immediately transformed into a snake if touched by a strange 
hand A murderer wishing to make peace with his enemies resorts to 
the shrine for seven consecutive Fridays and thereby* succeeds in his 
object. During his lifetime the saint is said to have asked one of his 
shaikhs (disciples), called D&le, to cook a hob* two maunds in weight, 
and the story goes that the shaikh succeeded in so preparing it, that when 
it was weighed it was found correct. The saint is said to have blessed 
D&te for his deftness, and the following proverb is associated with his 
name : c Dale dang d&ikoke dang dai 9 ‘ D&le is tall and his kok is also 
tall/ The large boulders seen near Dagar QiFa are said to have been 
detached from the hill by the miraculous power of this saint. On one 
occasion he sent his shaikh to Paolai, a gardener, to fetch fruit, but the 
latter refused to give him anything. On this the shaikh called out 
( fall, fall/ and the fruit began to fall one after another. The gardener 
was frightened and gave him as many as he could carry. Lunatics, 
who cannot otherwise be cured, are tied up by the side of this shrine 
and recover in a week. It is said that unholy persons cannot pass a quiet 
night within the precincts of the zidrat . The descendants of Maman 
are known by the name of pircn. The shrine is also called Mianji 
SAhib- Dangar Pir was a follower of H&ji Bahddur Sahib of Kohit. In 
addition to the Tochi tribes mentioned Zadrans, Khostwils and Ban* 
nuchis visit the shrine in large numbers. Another account says : 

( Isperka and Tori Khels do not go to Shawal and the Wali Khel enter 
Shawal by a different route arid do not deposit their property in the 
zidrat . Madda Khels leave property there on their way to Mazdak, 
and it is believed that any one touching property left at the shrine is 
either struck mad or blind/ 

2.— Baba Zidrat , 

This shrine stands near Dande village and is visited by Madda 
Khels, Tori Khels, Dauris and other tribes of the valley, who make 
offerings of live animals. The flesh is distributed among the poor and 
needy Wazire, who hang about the place at such times. The descen¬ 
dants of this saint are called faqtron and are looked upon with respect 
by the people. Offerings are now usually made in cash. 

3 .—Mata Panga Shahid ( Martyr ). 

This shrine is situated on the slopes of the Char Khel Range and 
is held in esteem by the Machos, Ismail Khels, Nazar Khels, Khizzar 

i About 20 sets. 

* A kok is a Wazfr loaf, round like a ball, and cooked on the embers by placing a hot 
*tone in the centre, 



Khels, Tanms, Janbey Kh&s,! and Bakhshi Kbels, who visit it in the hot 
weather en route to their summer quarters. A goat or sheep is slaugh¬ 
tered for every flock that passes by this zidrat • All those visiting it go 
on a Friday morning, and after throwing some wood-chips round about 
the tomb, fall asleep and in their dream see their desires fulfilled. On 
waking they pray to the soul of the saint, slaughter a sheep or goat, 
and distribute its flesh among the poor. All who have once slaughtered 
a sheep or goat at this shrine become the saint's disciples, and it be¬ 
comes incumbent upon them to slaughter a sheep every year by way 
of offering to the shrine. Gfri, querns, beams and mats are deposited 
within the precincts of this shrine by the nomad tribes. Flags are also 
hung here, and a bit of stuff taken from them and tied about the neck 
is looked upon as a safeguard against all diseases. 

4 .—Chang Mangal Zidrat 

This is situated close to Achar, a village about twelve miles west 
of Datta Khel. The saint was a Mangal and passed a pious life in 
this vicinity. He has no descendants*here, The shrine is visited both 
by Madda Khels and A chars. A thread, equal to the length of this 
tomb, worn round the neck, is said to be a specific for fever and 
jaundice. 

5. —Dangar Pir Zidrat . 

This is a most important shrine, situated in Gydn and periodically 
visited by almost all the tribes of the Tochi, Khost, Zadrfin, and Urgtin. 
The saint was a Sayyad and an ancestor of M&roan. His descendants 
are called Dangar Kbels and are found at Ghazlami and other villages 
of the Tochi Valley. They are called jptrs by the Tochi tribes and aTe 
highly venerated by them. Their displeasure is much dreaded, especial¬ 
ly by those who become murids, or disciples of Dangar Pri\ The name 
Dangar, which means / lean *, was given to the saint on account of his 
physical condition. His home is traced to Egypt, of which country he 
is said to have been king. He is afterwards said to have laid down bis 
sceptre for a saintly staff and to have -travelled to this country. In 
hie travels he was accompanied by Miso or Musa (now known as Musa 
Nikka) and Mfiman (now called Mdman Pir). People take special care 
never to offend the descendants of Saint Dangar, for it is said that 
whenever anybody does so, the saint in his rage miraculously flings 
blades of iron at him, and destroys him and his family. These iron 
blades are called zaghbirs by the people. 

6. — Mdman Pir Zidrat . 

This shrine is about two hundred yards from Dangar’s shrine. 
In the autumn a joint fair is held by the Gy&ns at the shrines of Mdman 
Pir and Dangar Pir, at which a sheep is slaughtered by every family 
attending it. Mdman Pir belonged to the Abbaside dynasty, and the 
following saying shows how much, according to popular belief, he was 
loved by God :— 

(s& 'i Jilt ^ *i c**)* —c ^ bo • 

“ God is as enamoured of Mdman the Abbaside, as a cow is of her 
new-born calf/' 

1 A n bisection of the Madda KfceU. 
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7.— Mu*a Aikba Zidrat. 


This shrine stands on the right bank of the Shakin Algad in Birma 
on the W&na Urgun border. Musa Nikka. claims to be the ancestor 
of all the Wazirs, whether in Wana, Birmal or the Tochi. The 
Ahmadz&i Wazirs and others on their way to Birmal in summer leave 
their superfluous property in the precincts of this shrine and on their 
return in autumn find it intact. The belief is that any one stealing 
property thus deposited is immediately struck blind. 

The Musa zidrat is visited by the Ahmadzdfs and Mahsuds of 
W&na, the SaifaHs and Paipalis of Birmal and the Madda Khels and 
others of the Tochi. Many stories are told of the miraculous powers of 
this saint, as, for instance :—One day the saint's brother Isa was graz¬ 
ing his flock in the hills. There was no water in the neighbourhood. Isa 
and bis flock both became parched with thirst. Just then Musa came 
to his brother's help and with his stick made a small hole in the ground, 
covered it with bis mantle, and began to pray. After a while he told his 
brother Isa to remove the mantle. The tradition says that a spring of 
clear water began to ooze from the hole, at which Isa and his flock 
quenched their thirst. Musa then closed the hole and the spring dried up. 
The site of this spring is in the Warm£na Nala, close to which are seen 
two large heaps of stone called the chilla * of Musa and Isa. Within the 
walls of this shrine are three trees, which are believed to be endowed with 
different miraculous qualities. To embrace the first will give a man a 
wife ; to climb the second will give him a horse ; and to swing from 
the third will give him a son. - Close to the Musa Nikka zidrat are two 
others, known respectively as Shin Starga zidrat and Baghar zidrat. 
All three shrines are visited on one and the same day and joint sacrifices 
made. 

8.— Michan Bdia Zidrat , 

This shrine stands about eight miles east of W6na, The descend¬ 
ants of this saint are not found in W6na, but it is probable that tho 
scattered families of Michan Khels, found in the Bannu District and 
elsewhere, are his descendants. The shrine is visited by the Zalli Khels 
and Madsfids and vows made for the birth of sons. 

III.— Minor shrines occasionally visited by the 
. Ahmadzai Wazirs and others. 

1.— TJmar Aga, 

A Daftani saint, who has a shrine at Dhana, about twelve miles 
north-west of Wdna. 

—Khojaki Zidrat . 

This is situated at Maura. The saint was a Sayyid and the shrine 
is visited by the nomad Wazirs. ,w/ 

3.— Maddr Bdba Ztarat . 

This is about fifteen miles west of Wdna and has a well close to it, 
where Wazfrs encamp every year. 

4 *—Mamin Zidrat or Patan ZuUaL 

This is situated on a hill near Maddr Zidrat, 
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* TaH81%'^IaEIPXIR. -V 

, 1 jThe Bhorcwali shrink, on the bank of the'Johi ’ 

JVlalya, 9 miles from Hanpnf, is known as the tb&daUgdh (place of 
prayer) of one Shah Maqbul, who came from Baghdad and spent 24 years 
. there m prayeiv His Mora or cell still exists, though in ruins. His 
.g^ave is at Peshawar in the Mohalla Dabgari, but this shrine'is also 
greatly revered by the people of Hazara in the belief that a visit fe> it will ' 
-cure ocrt^m chseases. The descendants of this faqir are still to be found 
at xlheuian in Attock and at Kokaliya in Hazara. 

' V , J h " sIjr[n ® of ? h4k Maksud, 6 miles east of Harfpur and on the 
bar ‘ k ,?f .y‘.° D t or ndla > Maqsud. The grave is of one Shah Muham- 
mad Cj hazi, who came from Sukkur and was buried there by a sprintr of 
clear water, This shrine is of great repute. > ^ 

• 8. The zidrnt of Bib?Puraniwali, a virgin recluse, in Dehdar alonw- 

Wde the mam road leading to Ifassan Abdal, is asoribed to the Mnham- 
lhadan period. Every Sunday women assemble there to get relief from 
' » ^mon or apparition). It hasapondv' 

11 W hwh -slok pehple bathe. The villagers have allowed an aero of Jahdi 
. as am. to its ■>^Jdwar '\, . 

Yf.: ® miles north of Harfpur, in Dari, is the - 

' RESlIr' 8 ^ 8 ^ is 6a & to have come, from 

.Sayyid.gisrdn in. .Rawalpindi. People genially visit it to get cured ofsore 

•eyes. It is also the scene of a fair wt each ’Id. Sick persons resort- to'it 
\every Thursday. Jtih is also played; \. v 

. 5. piieidmf of Dhhajka' m a glen of Sowdbi kira in tahsfl 

ailjmr is visited,hy the people of that tract to cure oolio. Every Thurs¬ 
day nearly 150 souls-assemble there. J 

R4 . ?• r{ie ^‘«>^ of Sakhi Habfb, 2miles east of Harfpur in Manat 
Mi, is the shrme of a Pir held m high esteem by the people, w’ho general- 
ly resort to it of a Thursday to obtain their desires. They give^rhat is 
called gadch podi to the mujawar . 7 • ■ 

i • Pf Zi t at ° f T JattI 4 miles north of Harfpur, liesin a dry 
plain m that village. > It is said that a hermit came here from GuirAt 
in Muhammadan tunes Every Thursday people suffering from neural- ' 
gia make a pilgrimage to the shrine to get cured. ^ - v 

» A 

The Qazian ziarat, % miles, north of Harfpur in Qizi&n i* 

Awa^r^ °r MljA rr A | Hlu1 . Ghkzl, who migrated from the 

Awankan ildqa. His descendants still live in this and the two adjoin- 

^T iT 8 Ju ¥ akk / ttraad Pa dhdna. Every Thursday it is the scene . 
of a large gatheriog of people suffering from, coughs. 

_ %, The Midrat of Mian Mardan Sahib lies in Darwesh near Harfpur. 

People believe that a bath in its tank on a Thursday will cure scabies 

SlwJtESir 8 ™ 9 WCry T ‘T d V | irr order 

1 The local pronunciation i* pacMvxn, 
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11. The zidrai at Kharkov is the shrine of BAba Sajalif of the 
Awdn Qutb-Sh4hi tribe whose native place was in the Awan-K&ri, 
whence he went to Pakhli, but not finding it to his liking he flung his 
horse's reins which fell at Kharkot and then took up his abode there 
and was buried there on his death, People assemble there every Thurs¬ 
day in order to secure male issue. 

Tahsil M*nsehra. 

1. Diw£n R&j& Bfibi was a well-known saint in the Pakhli tract 
near Baffa in the Mansehra tahsil and it is the common belief of 
nearly all the people in that district that the notoriously oppressive 
Turk R&j& was expelled from his kingdom and dethroned because he 
incurred the displeasure of this saint. Soon after the Rajd was warned 
to mend his ways, the Swdtis came over and defeated him. The only 
thing is that they can only say and do what they see will be done by 
the Almighty and be contented to do whatsoever He will. The shrine 
in Gkili B&gh near Baffa is visited by almost every one in Iiaz&ra and* 
is generally called the gnmt&nwali aidrat, At this shrine is a spring 
in which the sick bathe. At the 'Id on one day only women and next 
day only men assemble. Among the men the principal game is the 
tuti, a kind of prisoners' base. The people of the Pakhli plain, of the 
Sw&t glens and of Feudal Tanawal are the principal visitors at the 
gatherings which are in the main festive, though the shrine is held 
in high repute. 1 

2. The shrine of Midn Khaki Sihib in the Agror valley is famous. 

3. The shrine of Sultin Mughal S&hib in MiAn Khtfki-da*B&gh 
in Tan&wal is also famous and it is believed that he was blessed by 
Hazrat Mian 3&hib at Mangal. 

Another shrine in Lefing, a village in M&nsehra tahsil, ie also 
much respected. 

5. The other shrines are in Independent Territory in the trans- 
Agror valley, t. e. Paim&l Sharif, or in .fyluzaffarabad in Kashmir. 

6. The zidrat of Hay6t-ud-Mir, 24 miles north-east of Mansehraat 
Balakot on the bank of the Kunhar ndla, is in Muhammadan belief 
the sitting place of Sakhi Hay&t-ul-Mir who is said to liave^ been 
endowed with life everlasting, while according to Hindus it is the 
sitting place of Bhfu Bila. At the 'Id one day men and the next 
day . women assemble there. It has a spring, known as shariat, 
which has medicinal properties, being believed to cure leprosy and 
other diseases and 20 or 30 sufferers are generally to be found there. 2 

7. The zidrat at Nankotin the Pakhli plain is the tomb of Saiyad 
AH Hamd&n B£b£. He had also some nishasfgdhs, or sitting places, in 
Kashmir which are held in high esteem. Every Sunday, especially 
the first in every bright half of the lunar month, there is a large gather¬ 
ing of women with their children afflicted with parchhawdn . The 
sufferers are passed under the olive tree at the shrine, 

1 Hazara Oatottetr, 1888-4, p. 59, 

f lb,> p. 60. 
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8. The zidrat of Sayyid Jaldl Bdba at Bhogarmang commemorates 
a leader under whom the Swdtis of what is now Mansehra tahstl 
wrested their present'seats from the Turks. 1 

, S.' „ , : 

9. The ahoient zi&rat known as that of Sufaid&hwila Bdba lies 

at Khsfctai in the Agror tldqa. This faqir, who lived quite naked, 
was a Sayyid by oasle. \ ^ 

10. At the shrine at Dog£i.(the 4 junction' of the Saroriand Unar 

streams) in the Agror tl&qa people assemble every Thursday and Sunday, 
The name of the faqtr entombed there is not known, but he was a 
Sayyid of Ogh. ‘ ' ’ . ' ‘ ' 

11. The TakidWAU shrine at Torawdra in Agror is . the tomb of 
Akhund ^ Sa/ad-ud-Dm who with the aid of Suba Khdn, leader of the 
Tandwalis in Hazdra, oonqnered Agror. Swdtis and otter tribes visit 
this shrine. - 

12. The zidrat at Ghdzikot or Tutni-ki-zidrat lies by the road 
leading to Abbottabad. People suffering from stomachache visit it 
every Thursday and Friday. 

13. The shrine of Slifth Sharif Qalandar lies at Sufaiddh near 
Mansehra.- The saint entombed therein was a Sayyid. The inhabitants 
of the Paklili ilaqa and Garhidn in Tandwal assemble there for prayer in 
times of drought. The water of its tank is possessed of medicinal 
properties in some ailments. 

14. The zidrat Takiya Mahdndri in Jarfd by the road leading to 
Kdgan is the tomb of Pir Ghdzi Shah. He is believed to have 
struck a stone with his ’asd or f stick * and from it gushed a 
whtoh still exists. 


spring 


15. The zidrat Siri Panjaulwdli is the shrine of Kbitdb Shdb 
whom the Swatis brought here from Ydghistdn and entombed after hia 
death. He was by birth a saint. The villagers visit his shrine at both 
’Ids. 

16. The Bdwdjiwili zidrat is the shrine of Shdh Waldyat Shdh 
who went to a distant land, but his body was brought back and buried! 
near Ioharidn. He was deemed an able man of enlightened mind. 
At the ■’Ids people go to his shrine to saldm. 

Tahsil Abbottabad. 

rn, i'. Z ^ rat Sihib is a -shrine at Maingojri in Taiidwal. 

The Bawau came here from Chandaur, in Tandwal, Tahsfl Harfpur. 
He is also known as the ‘buzurg of Chhatti Mohri', an estate or tract 
still held by his survivors. According to the popular faith a visit to 
the shrine will cure every disease. 

T i Th a Su!t » n G-hdzi lies at Klidni Tatbdra in 

landwal and midway between Johrfpur ted thdm Sharwdn. It is a 

.£l ng I a ° 0 f ,° j- fcravel ers as ifc , has % s P rin ? of sweet water and shady 
trees. Several diseases are cared by paying it a visit: J 

x 3 ' Chila Sh “ h Barri Batff is a place for the worship of Shdh 

% 1 Hazara Qonettecr, 1383—^ p, 60, ‘ \ 
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Bam Latff, whose shrine is afc Ntirpur Sh4h£n in" tahsfl Rawalpindi. 
This ibddatgah lies one or one-and-a-half miles from Dakhan Pesor 
in the N a ra idlija on it ala called the Ham DliundSn. It has a 
grove of shady trees and is much revered by the people who to the num¬ 
ber of nearly 20 assemble there every Thursday. 

4. The Khandwala Pir Sdhib shrine at Sajkot, in the Nara ihiqa, 
is so called because, according to the people, a rain of Jchand (sugar) fell 
at hie death. Hence the offerings to it consist mainly of sugar. Some 
4 or 5 persons visit the shrine daily. One's desires can be fulfilled by 
paying it a visit; 

6. The Numuna Shahwali zidrat in Cbanjfli near Nagri Totial is 
the tomb of a faqtr whose native place is said to be Kashmir, After 
praying here for some years he was buried on this spot at his death. 
According to the people a visit to it is an antidote for fever. 

6. The zidrat at Miingal or Miyan Kangdi SAhib is the shrine of 
Gul Muhammad, lying 8 miles north of Abbottabad in Jalapura, 
the former site of Mangal. His pir was Shaikh Abdus Sabur Qadiri 
of Kashmir who was also called Bastal, c. 1145 H, (1732 A, D.). 
A large gathering of men and women is held every Thursday. 

7. The talcipa at Tarehh, near Majchtn, is the very old shrine of 
Pir Sattar SliAh Gh^zi and is situate on the bank of the Jhelum. 

®; Other shrines are that of Jamdl Ghdzi at Dhamtaur where 
there is a fine grove of some size and to which Muhammadans make offer¬ 
ings : that of Sdin Malpat in Abbottabad 'tahsfl: and inVMdnsehra 
tahsfl, that of Shaikh Bdla and Mehr Ali Bdba at Bajna near 
Shinkiciri: that of Qalandar Sayyid at Baldkot: that of Naubat 
Shdh Sayyid at Lachimang in Konsh : that of Tortom Baba Sayyid 
at Shamdhara : and that of Haidar Bdba at Gbanidn, both in Agror. 
The last-named lies at the foot of Black Mountain and is the tomb 
of Miydn Haider B6ba, grandfather of the Sayyids of Atir. It is 
the scene of a fair at the 'Id. 

Shrines on the frontier. 

Jogian Sar is a zidrat on the summit of the Tortaba spur of the Ilam 
mountain which is visited in spring by both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
in separate parties. The latter term this festival Rfintakht. It lasts 
three days and is described as a mixture of religious devotion and 
debauchery. . Pfr B&ba is a zidrat in Buner which is a sober place of 
pilgrimage without a fair owing to the unsettled state of the country . 1 

The zidrat of Shaikh Ydsaf in ChillibSgh at Sherkot village, Kohjft 
tahsfl, tappa Samilzai, consists of a masonry tomb in an adobe building 
surrounded by shiaham trees and beds of narcissus. People from the 
neighbouring country assemble on Thursdays between Chet and Bhddon, 
the gatherings lasting from one to four days, and, on the first Thursdays 
of Hdr and Magbar especially, visitors bring bread and kkichri which is 
all collected and after being blessed is distributed to those present. This 
gathering is called lag hr a. Visitors ask for happy marriages, sons, 
wealth, recovery from disease and forgiveness of sins Goats and sheep 

‘PesMwar Gazetteer, p. 1X8. 
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are sacrificed and the heads and legs offered to. the zidrat to be eaten by 
the man in charge. Coverlets, oil, gut, rice etc. are also offered. 
Gatherings are held both in the light and dark half of the month, in 
which both Hindus and Muhammadans join. 

The zidrat of Mir Habib Shah, near the spring of Khw£ja Ashraf 
in village Jangal Mir Asghar Mela, is a thickly wooded place in a pic¬ 
turesque situation where the Saint is said to have prayed. Gatherings 
take place at the end of S3,wan when the grapes are ripe. 

•The zidrat of Shfih Ismiul Sdhib, between Samavi B&la and V&y&n, 
K oh fit tahsfl, tappa Baizai, consists of tombs surrounded by a grove of 
trees. Gatherings from villages near and far take place every Friday 
in Chet and Baisakli, both in the dark and light half of the month, and 
last for one or two days. Visitors kill goats and sheep, offer a part to 
the priest in charge and ask for all sorts of blessings. This shrine is 
held in great reverence by the Khattaks, Bangash and Tn-ahw&ls. 
Tradition says that the saint was a Sayyid of Bukhara who, with some 
companions, visited Mir Khweli and thence cast a stone which fell near 
the shrine. So he dwelt here. But a serpent bit his finger and he died. 
There are now three graves, one of the saint, another of the bitten finger 
and a third of the snake ! 

The zidrat of Haji Bahadur Sdhib consists of a masonry mauso¬ 
leum, with a mosque and tank attached to it, in Kolidt town. It is the 
most frequented shrine in the district. The saint was a Mir Ahmad 
Khel, Bangash, and his original name was Mifin Abdulla. From boy¬ 
hood he was fond of religious studies and beoame a disciple of Shaikh 
Adam Banuri who with his disciple set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
During the voyage, the ship was brought to a stand-still bv a storra. 
At his preceptor's instance, tradition says, Mian Abdulla lifted the ship 
on his head and set it agoing*, but the exertion bruised his scalp and 
oaused baldness so since then all his descendants are born bald. At 
Mecca the preceptor’s, son died but was restored to life by Mian Abdulla’s 
prayers. In recognition of this miracle he was styled HAji Bahadur by 
his preceptor. On his return to Koh&t II ilji Bahadur assumed the title 
of khuda-i-bm or ‘ seer of God’. This offended Aurangzeb and the 
H aji was summoned to Lahore by the emperor and challenged to display 
his supernatural powers or undergo punishment for his heresies. Tradi¬ 
tion says that he accepted the ordeal and asked the emperor to look at 
some water which he was dropping through the holes of a pipal. The 
emperor became insensible at the sight and fell from the throne. When 
he was himself again he testified to the HYiji’s supernatural powers and 
granted him the village of MiSn Khel. It is also claimed as a proof of 
existing sanctity, that in seasons of drought, stones placed on the tomb 
if dipped in the tank, are sure to bring down rain. Four well-known 
verses commemorate the date of the HAji’s death. It is even said that 
ho mamed Aurangzeb’s daughter. 1 'this shrine is respected by the 
Bangash, Khattak, Afrfdi, Orakzai, Wazfr and KostwAl Pathdns. 

The zidrat of Tor Kamil near Kamdl Khel is that of a saint who 
came from Turak with Sult&n Mohmdd of Ghazni and was killed 
here. 

’Bee paragraph 4, App. I to Tucker's KoMt Settlement Report, 



The Khulai zidrat in Marchungi is resorted to every Thursday by 
people suffering from rheumatism. This saint was killed in a religious 
war, but he took up his severed head and walked away. People noticed 
this and began to talk about it, whereupon the head fell off near the site 
of the zidrat • 

At the zidrat of Pir Futeh Shah Sdhib in KohAt town gatherings 
take place bn the 'Icf-ul-Fitar, 'Id-ul-Zuha, the 8th day after the 'Id-ul- 
Zuha, and the Nauroz. Visitors eat a little salt placed on the grave and 
also touch the stones with their eyes. 

The zidrat of ShAli Sa'id ITaliui BukhAri on the left bank of the 
KohAt Toi close to the Railway Station was believed to be respected by 
the Toi, but now it has been washed away. Men given to intoxicating 
drugs often resort to its shady grove. 

The zidrat of ShAh Abulia Namazi near Sir ShahzAda SultAn Jin's 
cemetery owes its origin to Gauhar, a kdrigar i who had a dream about it 
and so the zidrat was made. 

The zidrat of Shaikh AlladAd in Kahi Circle, Kohat tahsil, is that 
of a saint, a Khattak PathAn who used to pray in theMandfiri hills and 
then settled here. The Jawakki Afiidis and others visit it in large num¬ 
bers on the first Thursday of the light half of the month. It is a fine 
masonry building consisting of two mausoleums, one of the saint, the 
other of his son. 

The zidrat of Sandali or Fateh Gul BAbA in TorastAni marks where 
that saint prayed on the Sandali hill. 

The zidrat of Faqir Sdhib in the village Nariab, Hangu tahsil, is 
visited by people of this district as well as of TfrAh on Thursdays and 
lamps are lit at it. 

The Nawan Faqir zidrat in Darsamandi on the road to TorwAri is 
visited by rheumatic people on Thursdays. 

The zidrat of Shah Aim As,, on a high hill north of Hangu, is be¬ 
lieved to be the tomb of the ancestor of the present Sayyid in Hangu. 
People assemble on both 'Ids and a lamp is lit every Thursday. 

The zidrat of Mianji S£hib, Shakardarra Circle, KohAt tahsil, on 
the Makhad road is visited by people with toothaohe who put one stone 
above another to invoke its blessing. 

The zidrat of Haji Kamil S&hib, near'Mfanji Khel in Teri tahsil, is 
said to be the tomb of the ancestor of the Mfius of Mianji Khel. It is 
very popular among the Khattaks and Wazirs. 

The zidrat of Mianji Sihib'in Shitvillri is the tpmb of the ancestot 
of the Sayyids of Shitf&ki. ' ’ k • 

The zidrat of Saraj Kjiel is a well-known"shrine. The saint was the 
anoestor of the Sayyids of fchiWillage. People visit it every Thursday 
in Chet, v 
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SQUINES IN DEBA GhIzI KhaN AND MuZAFFABtUBH. 

The shrine of Pfr Adil or ‘ the just saint ’ lies 9 miles north of 
Dera GMzi Klian town. The saint, Sayyid Sultan by name, came 
from Baghdad in 489 H., but the shrine was only built in 814 H. by 
NW&b Crh&zi Kh4n. Sayyid Sultan’s son Sayyid Ali one day killed a 
goat-herd whose mother complained to the saint. He handed over his 
son to her to wreak her vengeance on him and she killed him He thus 
earned the title of Pir Adil and survived his son 26 years. The annual 
fair is held in Chet. But another version is that the saint only came 
from Mashhad in the 9tfi century of the Hijra and it adds that after 
the tomb was finished GMzi Khan came to see it and asked the pir to 
manifest himself. This he did by thrusting his arm through the 
masonry of the tomb and a circular hole still remains in it to testify to 
the truth of this story. 1 

Tahiti Rdjanpur, 

The shrine of Muhammad Aqil Sfihib at Kot Mithan was in 
the old town of Kot Mithan, but when in S. 1919 both town and 
shrine wore washed away by the Indus, the coffin containing the body 
of Muhammad Aqil Sahib was disinterred and brought to the .present 
shrine. Muhammad Aqil SAliib traced bis desoent from Abbas Ali who 
came from IChorasan to dwell in Sindh and Muhammad Sharif Sibib 
came here in 1090 H. The pedigree is:— 

MUHAMMAD SHAB 1 F SAHIB. 


Q&zi Nur Muhammad. 


fHfiz. 


I 

Abul Khaia 


Abul Hasan. 


H&fiz Abdul NtSr Ahmad. 
M nhammad, Rah md-n. 


Muhammad Aqil SMli. 
Died in 1229 H., 

Ahmsl All S&hib. 
Died in 1230 H.. 


"1 


Habibolla. ifabi Allah —LJI 

Bakhsh. Bakhsh. Bakh*h» 


Khwaja Taj KhwAja Khuda 
Muhammad Bakhsh Sahib. 

- "1 SAhib, Died in 1269 H.. 

Gbauns I I 

r 


r 


Ghulam KhwAja Ghuldm 
Band. Fakhr-ul-Dm, 


T 


I 


Sharif Khair Sair Ghfiuus Gul 

Muhammad Muhammad, Muhammad. Muhammad. Muhammad. 


A legend about the miracles o£ Muhammad Sharif S£hib — 
that once he had to cross the Indus But there was no boat, bo he put all 
the water of the river into a jug and went across, but on reaching 
the western bank ho emptied the water oat of the jug and so became 

* Dera GMzi Khdn Gazetteer, 1898 , p. 55 . 
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known as Karbacha. The shrine is a handsome dome and tho*%rj. ts very 
largely attended. 1 . ^ \'£ 

, • y.'V , > 

Another shrine at Rdjanpur is kpown by the name of Khalifa 
Mian Muhammad SAhib. It has existed for 40 years only. One art 
is held in Safar. , 

The shrine called Atharan 9 Imifn aud Sayyid Bukhari has existed 
for 150 years. Its khalifa is Ghiiiam. Muhammad, mujdwar, and its 
gdddlnaihin Sayyicl Gul Shall, zail&&r .of Murghdi. Every year in 
Chet a fair is held there lasting .over 7 date. People of all caoeds 
attend it, and they bring their owi\ bread. I’bo', offerings ■go to the 
'khalifa. A story about Tagia Shah, a deSoemlant. of Ipiaran imSin 
Shah, is that once a potter moulded an earthen horse and Taghf" SMh 
mounted it and it ran hither and thither. Tagia Sh&h said' that 
Tharati Imdrn ShSh had given him the horse and from that day "the 
shrine has been greatly revered. The descendants of Thfcln Imdim Shah, 
Gedi Shall aud Oalan Shah live at Murghai and those of Bands Slidh 
at Bhagsar. - ’ v \ y\' 

Tahsil Jamptir. . ’ V" , 

The shrine of Mossan Shdh of Jdmpur is the scene of,a' fair from 
• the 14th to ’20 th of Rabi-ul-awal. It is managed by descendants of the 
saint’s daughter’s son in default of male issne. His tomb is of adobe 
with a four-walled enclosure.® • \ 

L41 Parwdna or ‘ the rod moth 7 also has a shrine at"' this to\yn, 
but the wall round the tomb is of brick. The saint left no sons but'a\ 
faqir sits at his tomb aud his urs is held on the 13th of the same month. 

In the Kaha (•’ass at a distance of 5 miles from Harrand is the 
shrine of Khalid, son of Walid, known as Ishdq Ashab, as be is said to 
have been a companion of the Prophet. A pilgrimage to his shrine is 
regarded as equal to one to Mecca and it is visited on the ’Id-uz-Zuha. 

A tomb, held in great respect, though no shrine has been erected, is 
that of Shaikh Rafs Sahib of Gadi in Sangarh tahsil at which visitors 
pray for what they want, presenting offerings expressive of their wishqs. 
The tomb is in consequence Hidden under a heap of toy cradles, bullocks, 
camels, yokes, strings of cowries with which camels are ornamented, 
and the like. 

The shrine of Khwija Nur Muhammad Sahib Noruw&la at Hiiji- 
pur.—Born in 1134 H. this saint went to Multdn to learn Persian, 
Arabic and Philosophy in 1148 H. and completed his studies in 1160. 
At the age of 30 he became a disciple of Mf&n Sahib Nur Muhammad 
Mohatwali and went to Hajipur with the Burra, men of his caste. He 
dwelt on the Noruwala well at Sikhantwala whenc'e he was known as 
Nordw&la; his own caste was Pirhar. He spent a large part of his life 
in devotion, not sleeping by night and fasting by day. People regard 

l Dera Gh4zi Khan Gazetteer, 1898, p. 55. 

•lb., p. 56. 

^Recalling the ‘ eighteen Narking * of Kulu, the eighteen Im£ma must he a purely 
conventional number, but though 18 is a very common number in. Hinduism, no other 
instance of it is known in Is&m. 
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him as an anlia and he worked rriiraoles. He died in 1204 H. at 
the age of 70. The present shrine was built in 1206 H. by IsWm 
Kh&n DMdpotra, an uncle of the then Naw&b of Bahiwalpur, with 
8 cloo'rs on the north, south and east. People say that once Maulavi 
Aziz UIIall, a disciple of tlie Khw&ja Sfihib, was in a difficulty and one 
night he went inside the shrine and prayed for hwpir’s help when 
suddenly Muhammad entered it from tlie southern door and his diffi¬ 
culty was solved. This door is now Mined* the door of Heaven and is 
kept closed all the year, being only opened for two days on the 6th and 
7th of Muharram, and those who visit the shrine always enter it by 
this door. 

Two arms of the Indus are held ip special veneration. One in 
Rajanpur tahsfl is called Taran Imdm or the * Imdm’s Perry ’ and though 
long silted up Is stHl held in honour. To say : Taran Imam H dur, 
Malik Osman (or any name chosen) kd kur, is to attribute falsehoods 
as numerous as the dust of the taran to Malik Osman (or the other 
person selected) . The couplet doubtless originated in a ShPa ourse on 
the Caliph Othmdn. The other arm is oalled Dhand LMgfr after a 

saint of that name who diverted the waters of the Indus by his pray¬ 
ers. 1 j r j 

Baba Lalgfr, a saint who gives his name to an arm of the Indus in 
Uera GMzi Khin tahsfl, diverted by his prayers the water of the Indus 
but it found its way into the creek again, though the fine banian tree 
winch forms a place of pilgrimage is, or was till 1898, still standing. 

t>' tH*? 1 < ^ a , aoe 8 kos from the Shori pass is the shrine of theZinda 
I ir, Cakha Lahn, a son of Shdhbfiz Aulia. He is, as his name implies, 
an immortal and invisible saint. ■ His father only looked at a woman 
and she conceived Lakha Lahri who is said to be still alive concealed in 
a 1 al ^i c! J ve * 1“ the Shori hill torrent are hot springs in which peo¬ 
ple snftenng from boils, syphilis and leprosy wash and recover their health. 
Once a housewife was cooking something in a pot or deg to give away 
m charity but it was slow to boil, so Zinda Pfr broke the deg with a ltiok 

manger and the housewife was buried with it beneath the earth—whence 
the hot spring. 

An ancient shrine in Rdjanpur is that of Shahfd Mard at Sikhdnfwdll 
Phe tomb has existed for some 600 or 600 years, but a few yeare ago 
e Ditta, a Cropang Baloeh, built a shrine (of whioh he is now gadfii- 
Zt l ° f r “ cumbe ^)- He takes the offerings and feeds the people who 

collect at th| annual on 12th Muharram. 

14 H P. ossib „ le ,f° r , a faddi-nashin to be a pluralist. Thus at the 
modernshnne of Maulavi Muhammad Hasan, a great faqir, the khalifa 
Muhammad A win, and at the annual urs in Nafar people of 
1ZT fed by the sajjdda-nashin. But L aadk 
’ aulavi Gbulam Farid, is also incumbent of another great faqir 

. * D. G. Khln Qagttteer, 1898, p. 65. 

a cop/o’;thlr oVran ' 81 1 +° f • “ kCr ‘t e h5s reeit,ellce and furnished with beds eto. and 

^ 1 is much visited—eipcdally in Warcbt D. G. KMn QasetUer, 
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Maulavi Aqil Muhammad Sahibs shrine. Each of these shrines con¬ 
tains three tombs and otherwise resembles the other. 

At Mjanpur the shrine of Sayyid Nur Shah Slthib has existed for 
about two centuries. It has no nrs but people of all creeds frequent it 
daily and the offerings go to the khalifa . 

A very old shrine is that of Hamza Sultan at Soman 6 miles west 
to Dajal. This saint was an aulia and as he left no male issue the 

offerings are received by the mujdwarf. 

■ „*>•. ■■ •* 

The shrine of Maulavi Nur Muhammad Sdhib at Muhammadpur.— 
A sou of Maulavi Aqal Muhammad Burra of Burra* a village in Dajal, this 
saint was made a khalifa by Khwaja Nur Muhammad Sahib of Jaipur, 
and went to reside at Muhammadpur. He was recognised as a wait 
and had many disciples* As he left no £ons hie sister's son succeeded 
him, The annual fair is held on the 16th of Ramz&n. 

The shrine of Shah Lai Kam&l in Dera Qh^zi Khdn.-—Some 
300 years ago this saint came here from Chotar Lahri. He was 
famed for his miracles and died in 1069 H. His urs is held annually. 

The shrine of Sayyid Nabi Sh&h at Koi Chutta, 14 miles south 
of Dera Ghazi Khan.—He left no issue so his collaterals succeeded him. 
He died in 1200 H. and his urs is held in Asauj. He is regarded as 
a walir 

The shrine of Sh4h Sadar-ud-Din, 15 miles north of Dera Ghdzi 
Kh^n.—He is said to have been a disciple of Bahdwal-haq of Multdn 
and descended from the same family as Pir Adil. He left no issue, so 
four fakirs look after his shrine and a fair is held annually on the 
first Monday in Chet when people collect and offer presents* They 
also get their sons shaved there. ^ 

The shrine of Khw&ja Muhammad Sulaimdn Kh£n at Taunsa.-— 
Khw&ja Muhammad Sulaim&n was the son of Zaferia Kh4n, a 
Jdfir Afghin, a native of Khords£n. His ancestors came to Jive at 
Drng, in the hills west of Taunsa, and Muhammad Sulaim&n Kh&n 
was bprn at Gargoji hill in 1179 H. He was named Mana, and edu¬ 
cated at Taunsa and Shekho Lang&h as a boy ; after that he acquired 
knowledge at Mi^hankot, and at the age of 16 became a disciple of 
Khw4ja Nur Muhammad Pir Mokorwala who named him Muhammad 
Sulaimdn Kh6n. In 1199 H. he went on a pir*8 pilgrimage to Delhi 
and Ajmer and returning to Gargoji lived there for a while, but even¬ 
tually made his abode at Taunsa where he spent his time in devotion 
and gave whatever he received in charity. He bore a simple character 
and had no pleasures except devotion to God and charity. His reputa¬ 
tion as nek-bakht or fortunate grew and people from far and near 
became his disciples, among them a Naw^b of Bahdwalpur. He was 
also known as a worker of miracles. His son Gul Muhammad had 
predeceased him when he died in 1267 H. and so he was succeeded 
by Align Allah Bakhsh, his grandson, eommonlly called the Hazrat 
S6hib. The present shrine was erected in 1272 H. by t he Naw&b of 
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Bahdwalpur at a considerable cost. Ghulara MnstaM KMn, KMkwani 
of Mult&n, also had a majlas hhdita built and Ahmad Khan, Afghan, 
had a well sunk and masonry buildings hare been built out of the income 
from offerings. Au urs is held twice a year in Safar and Rabi-us-s&ni. 
The shrine is frequented by Muhammdans of every sect, 1 


at Taunsa has also existed 
by hill tribes such as the 


The shrine of Mian Ahmad S&hib 
for about 60 years. It is largely visited 
Baloch, No special fair etc. is held. 

Atrial Sharif, south of S6Mw&l in Shdhpur, is the shrine of Khwdja 
Shamsud-Dfn, a branch of that at Taunsa Sharff. 2 

At the shrine of Shah Shams, ancestor of the Sayyids of Shdhpur, 
a large fair is held pn Chet 28rd to 25 th, Tent-pegging and other 
amusements are provided. According to Maclagan another fair is held 
every year in honour of Shdh Shams at Shaikhpur, near Bhera in the 
Shahpur District, where the sick and ailing from all parts of the pro¬ 
vince present themselves at the appointed time to be bled by the barbers 
of Bhera. These worthies are said to do their work with great efficiency, 
and the whole neighbourhood is soon reeking with horrid rivulets of 
human blood. But according to the Shahpur Gazetteer 3 this fair is held 
in honour of Sultan Ibrahim on four Sundays—the two last in Chet and 
the two first in Bis&kh in spring and the operation performed on these 
auspicious days protects the patidn^s from all diseases. 

Din Panah was a Bukh&ri Sayyid who settled in the north-west 
corner of Muzaffargarh about 880 years ago, in the house of Subagan, 
wife of a Makwal Jat called Akku. When her daughter was married 
Din Panah gave hinpjelf as part of her dowry. He died in ' 1012 H. on 
the west bank of |he Indus, whence the Makw&l of the east bank tried 
to steal his coffin: ^This led to a feud in the tribe which was eventu¬ 
ally settled by the saint who in a dream bade Akku’s brothers make 
him a coffin for the east bank in which his body would also be 
found. He has now a shrine on each bank and the Makw&l are still 
hhddims of his tombs. Daira Din Panah in Muzaffargarh is a favourite 
shrine for the observance of the jhand among Hindus as well as Mu¬ 
hammadans. The daira is the centre of a set of beggars, called Sh&h 
da faqir, who arc self-elected, any idle or discontented rascal who wraps 
a brown pagri round his head being entitled to beg within 14 Jcos of 
the daira under a traditional saying of the saint. These beggars require 
no authority to beg from the keeper of the shrine and they compel the 
people to give aims by abuse and curses. 4 

The shrine of Hazrafc Din Pan4h Sdhib in Daira Din Pan&b 
in Dera Ghazi Kh&n has existed from the time of Akbar. Hindus 

1 For a description of the buildings, seo Dora Gliazi Khdu Gazetteer, 1898, p, 54. 

* Sh&hpur Gazetteer, 1897, p. 87. 

3 B., p, 88. 

4 Muzaffargarh Gazetteer, pp. 62-3, It would not bo difficult to point to soveral ele¬ 
ments of nature-(river-) worship and a fertility cult here. 
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and Muhammadans alike go there to pay respects* In the month of 
Chet 4 fairs are held on Fridays, called the Jutnishah fair. The 
tradition about it is thatrthe Hazrab caused boats to ran on land and 
as these boats are still to> be found in Beohra village the people 
gather there also for worship. 

The shrine of Kartn Sh&h Sahib at Bughldni has existed for about 
400 years. The Bugklani and Mongi&nf Baloch of Sokar revere it and 
a small fair is held there on a Friday in H&r. 

Other small shrines at different plaoes are those of Ghaghu 
Sultan Sahib, Sakhi Sathan S&hib, Lajmlr S&hib, Sult&n Naurang 
Sdhib, Shaikh Sultdn Sahib, Shaikh Ibrahim S&bib &c. 

Alam Pir (Shaikh Alam-ud-Din), a Bukhari Sayyid, descended from 
the Makhddms of Ifoh, has a shrine at Shahr Sult&n, which is remark¬ 
able for the frenzy which attacks the persons, especially women, who 
resort to it. It even attacks women at home as the fair time, in Chet, 
draws near, and is believed to be due to possession by jinn, the woman 
being said jinn kheda,n t lit. 1 to play the devil/ In the houses of 
the makhdum and other Sayyide of his family women of the upper class 
have the jinn cast out to a drum accompaniment played by a mirasan. 
For ordinary people four sites are chosen, over each of which a khalifa 
of the tttakhddm presides. The women possessed pay him a pice or fowl, 
take their seats and begin to sway their bodies to and fro, with gradually 
increasing violence. The excitement is increased by a drum. The 
khalifa goes round and lashes the women with a whip and pours 
scented oil on them. As each woman gets weary the khalifa pronounces 
some words and sprinkles a little water over hc| 4 The jinn is cast 
out and the woman is dragged away in an exhausted condition by her 
friends. 1 

Bagga Sher is a shrine 6 miles north of Muzaffargarh which is so 
called because a ( white tiger 3 there defended the saints cows from 
thieves. During an epidemic it is good for cattle to visit this shrine. 
The saint’s name was Shaikh Muhammad Tahir. 

Mi&n Hayat has a shrine 7 miles south of Muzaffargarh, with a 
stone image of the camel he used to ride and a grove of date-palms the 
branches of which are like cobras. A branch kept in one’s house will 
drive those snakes away. The saint was a nephew of Gkaus-ul-Azam, 
and his fair is held in Ramzdn. 

Dedha Mi has a fine domed shrine at Harballo in Muzaffargarh. 
Cattle visit it as they do Bagga Sher. Originally named Skahftb-ud- 
Dm, the saint got his other name on conversion by Makhdum Jah&nldn 
who turned milk into blood and made Dkedha drink of it. 

Shaikh LadhFs shrine is similarly visited. 

1 Mnaaffargarh Ga*ette$r, p. 64. The hartnal. 
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Musan Shah, where wrestling matches are hsld at the fair on 5th 
Asauj : 

Muhib Jahaniin, where wrestling and occasionally horse-races 
are held. < . 

Nur Shfih 

Shaikh Pallia 

Haji Ishaq 

Pir Ali and Pfr Kamal are naugazas. 

Shaikh All&h Dad Quraishi who came from Arabia had acquired 
sanctity in the service of Makhdum .Tahain&n Jahan-gashfc and settled 
in Rampur in Muzaffargarh. His shrine is known as that of Daud 
Jahanfah, Dhudhu Jah&mah or simply Dhudhu, and is celebrated for 
its cures of leprosy. The patient bathes in baths of hot and cold sand 
prepared by the attendants of the shrine and on recovery presents models 
of the diseased limb in silver or gold. The repute of the shrine extends 
to Kashmir. The Shaikh's descendants are now Metia Ja$s, because, 
they say, so many MetlSs live in the neighbourhood. Hindus also 
frequent the shrine, where a fair is held every Thursday, especially in 
Chet and Sawan. A vow common at this shrine is the atta ghatta. x 

Saints and shrines in Multdn and Bahaioalpur. 

Some of these have already been noticed under the various Sufi 
orders, but many more might be described here if space permitted. 
Reference may be made to the Multdn Gazetteer, 1901-02, passim, espe¬ 
cially to pp. 121-3, and 339-48. The most renowned in the district 
are the shrine at Sher Shdh and that of Sultan Ahmad Qattdl at Jalalpur 
Pirwdla, The former was built in honour of Shah Ali Muhammad 
Husain who came from Mashhad in 1499. The latter came to Jaldlpur 
in 1682. Many of the shrines in Multdn offer features of great 
interest in their cults or traditions, hut in this respect they are excelled 
by those in BaMwalpur. In that State Uch Sharif is unrivalled in 
India for the number of its shrines. The most celebrated of its 
Bukhdri saints was the Makhdum Sher Shdh, Jaldl-ud-Din, Surkh-posh, 
Bukhari, the Second Adam. Born in 1199* he is credited with the 
conversion of Chingiz Khdn, as well as of many tribes indigenous 
to Bahdwalpur. His grandson Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, the Makhdum 
Jahanidn Jahdngasht, and his descendants are numerous and widely 
scattered. Later in date came the Grildni Sayyids, descendants of 
Bandagi Muhammad Ghaus, 7 th in descent from Abdul Qddir Gildni, 
who reached Uch in 1482. The other saints are variously descended 
and at their shrines many varieties of ritual and miracles are performed. 8 

The saints op Fbrozepur. 

Nur Shdh Wali, the saint of Ferozepnr City . 

In the time of Rauf Lachhtmukaur, there was a fort at the site 
where this tomb is now situate. The Rani had a stable here, but what- 

1 Muzaffagrurli Q-asettter, 1883*4, p. 63. 

* The date is doubtful. Temple giros 1188-1288 as the dates of hia, birth and death: 
Legend*, III, p. 184. 

3 Mtfwalpur Gazetteer, 1904, pp* 169-162, aud Chap. IV. 
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ever horses were tied there, one used to be fbund daily dead or injured/ 
The RAnl wai perplexed it this and made enquiries about its Oause, 
The third night’ehediad a dream in which the saint told her that the 
cause of the trouble was the disrespect shewn to him by allowing horses 
to stand at the place wherb he was buried. He also told Rani his name. 
She thereupon ordered the stable to be removed, and on this being done* 
a pucca grave was found to exist there. One Sayyid Naqi Sh&h, who 
was the ancestor of the present occupants of the shrine {khdnqah), was 
employed in the cavalry [mala) of the Rani, She ordered him to take 
charge of the khdnqdh as she said he was a Sayyid and the khangdh 
was also a Sayyid's. All the land appertaining to the fort was assigned 
to him. The R&ni used to support Naqi Sh&h m he had to give up 
his service in the cavalry. Naqi Shah was succeeded by Najaf AK 
Shah and the latter by Hussain Ali Sh&h who was succeeded by 
Rahmat Ali Slidh the present incumbent. When British rule commenced 
the then Deputy Commissioner Captain (Sir Henry) Lawrence ordered 
the fort to be demolished, so it was pulled down and the ground sold. 
The tomb was the only thing left untouched* but no one listened to the 
attendants of the shrine until Captain Lawrence had a dream in which 
he saw the saint and had some sort of compulsion laid upon him. 1 In 
the morning' he ordered that the tomb should not be disturbed and more¬ 
over he had it repaired* gave Rs 500 as a present to Naqi Sh4h and 
promised to grant a mu&fi to the Jchangdh. That very day he received 
a telegram to say he was transferred. The tomb with the ground 
surrounding it was left in Naqi Shah's charge. 

Pit Baldwal Shdh's khdnqdh in Perozepnr tahuL 

When Miran Shah Nur was living at Khiu, Akbar sent Pir 
Balawal* whose real name was Dilawar Khan (or rather Balawal Beg)* 
Subah of Delhi, with troops to bring the saint to the Capital. When he 
arrived he found the ShAh had gone to bathe at a tank* whither he 
went and delivered the emperor's message. The Shah forthwith dived 
into the water and reached Delhi where the emperor and his wife were 
at supper. The Beg&m observing a third hand on the table told the 
emperor who replied : ‘If you see it again let me know/ When the 
hand again appeared, reaching towards the dishes, she pointed it out to 
Akbar who seized it and enquired what the matter was. The Shah 
said: ‘ You summoned me and I am here/ Akbar was delighted. 
When the saint took his leave he asked for a token to sho w the Subah 
at Khai. Taking a handful of rice, a handkerchief and an order under 
the imperial seal the Shah immediately re-appeared at the tank. All 
this only took as long as a man would spend in a single dive. The 
Sh&h showed the thing bo the Subah aud said : f Do you mean to take 
me to .Delhi?/ Dilawar Khan said: ‘If: I get a token from the 
emperor, what more is needed ? 9 The Shah made over the things 
aforesaid to the Subah which so completely upset him that he took off 
his uniform and turned faqir on the spot, saying he would servo 

1 This is a very comiw >u incident in hagiolatrical legends: of\ Temple in Indian Art, 
XI, p. 4i2, for account of tto shrine and iu Folklore Ueoord f V, p. 158* for an account 
of khajuriaPir. The same writer records a similar experience attributed to luma elf in 
Selections from the CalwtU Motiew, Second Series, VIII, page 271 
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the True King, and not an emperor of this world. So he remain¬ 
ed with the SMli, attaining perfection and dying in the lifetime 
of the Shah. He is indeed popularly said not to have died a natural 
death but to have become a Shahid or martyr in this wise:—Certain 
thieves came to offer him a share of the plunder, but when they arrived 
he Was asleep. so they placed a j»rt of'the booty at his pillow, and went 
away. Meanwhile the owner, came and found the Pir still asleep, with 
the property by him. Thinking him to be a thief he killed him. 
Mirnn Shah Nur ordered'him to he buried in his blood-stained clothes, 
as he lay, without being wasbe^l. His brother came from Delhi, buried 
him and built bis tomb. He also purchased the four wells on each side 
of it ami made them over to 1 the SliSh’s son Mi ran ' Shah Jamfil, 
Subsequently Miran Shah Nur’s grandson Imam Shah came from 
Kasur and tried to take possession of the shrine, hut Qutb Ali Shfib, 
another grandson who was in possession of' it, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Imfim Shhh. The disciple of Irnam Shfih, Mania 
Madat Ali ShiUi, settled the dispute, so Imam Shftb took possession of 
the shrine, jagir etc. of Pir Baliwal Shfih and settled there. There 
used to be four fairs, hut two are now held—one on the 2nd Asauj, 
which is the ms sharif or wedding (death) of the Pir, at whioh beggars 
are fed—and the second and greater on the 10th Muharram, when the 
t&ziax of Ferozepur city are all buried there. Prayers on both dates 
are made for the Plr's soul. Hindus frequent the fairs but do not join 
in these prayers. 

Ldl Musan (Mohsin) Sahib Ldhori. 

H 19 tomb, which is coloured green and lies in the Mandi Kalfil&n 
or spirit-sellers J market, was founded 141 years ago. This saint was a 
Sayyid, a son of Sult/m Arab, who was of the royal family. He was 
a saint from birth and having finished his course of worldly education 
in his 11th year went with his father to Multan and there became a 
disciple of Shaikh BaM-ud-Dfn Zakaria Multiini and a perfect saint 
the same day. Those on whom he cast his sight used to become 
senseless and for this reason very few used to visit him. Whoever 
made him an offering of one dinar begat a son. He was married to 
Bibi Milkhi, a pious daughter of Shaikh.Zakaria, who was a Sirdar of 
Matila, a village between Thatta and Multfin. She also was a saint 
from birth. The saint had four sons : Shaikhs Yaqub, IshSq, Ismail, 
and Ahmad. Fie went to Gujrfit and stayed in the house of Mahmtid, a 
blacksmith. The king asked leave to see him, bat was not allowed. A 
Hindu woman came to the blacksmith to have her spindle straightened 
and the Shaikh seeing her said, * she savours of IsHm’ and looked at 
her. The woman finding the Shaikh gazing at her, asked the black¬ 
smith, ' what sort oifaqir is this who is gazing at me ? 3 The Shaikh 
said : ‘ if I looked at you with had intent, I will touch my eyes with 
the spindle, and may God deprive me of my sight/ Saying this he 
touched his eyes with the spindle which was on fire, but it did not 
injure them in the least, nay it became gold. Seeing this miraele 
the -w 0 m 9 .fi became a Muhammadan, but her parents hearing of it ' 
tortured her apd she died. While the Hindus were taking her body 
away the Shaikh, hearing of her death, reanimated her and caused her 
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to recite the halma. This made him widely known and the people 
used to visit him to such an extent that he was obliged to remove to 
Lahore, where he died on Thursday the 18th Safar 96$ H. 

Pir Karam Shah's fair is held on every Akhiri Cbahar Shamba 
(a Muhammadan holiday), and alms are distributed to beggars and 
blessings invoked. 

Mfii AmfrAn SAhiba's fair is held on the BArawafAt day, alms 
being distributed to faqirs and blessings are invoked. She was a 
great majhab and a perfect saint. She came from down-country. 

Ro4e ShAh's iakia, on the road from Ferozepur to Malwal or 
Moga, belongs to the Qadiri sect. No fair is held. The saint was a 
disciple of IqrAr Husain whose tomb is near that of Mid AmfrAn 
SAhiba. Iqr&r Hussain was a disciple of JAfar Husain whose tomb is 
at Kishenpura in tabsfl Zira. 

The shrine of Mir&n Shdh Ndr at Mtrdn Shah Nur in tahstl 

Ferozepur. 

Some 600 years ago, in the time of Akbar, MfrAn Shdh Nur 
was born at ChunfAn in Lahore, and Shaikh Alamdf (Ilam Dfn), a 
dyer of that place, and his wife, MAf Chhinko, having no children, 
adopted the boy at the age of 5 or 6. When he was aged 14, Shaikh 
Alamdi bade his wife test his conduct, so she took him to the jungle 
and invited his advances. But he seized her breasts and began to suck 
therefrom. She told her husband of this as proving that he was 
untainted by the world. Shaikh Alamdf had his dyeing vat on the fire 
that day and into it he threw the ShAhzAda (MfrAn ShAh Nur) and 
shut down the lid. After 24 hours bis wife, searching for the hoy, 
asked him where he was, but he did not reply. Lifting up the lid she 
saw the ShAhzAda sitting cross-legged inside and when she had taken 
him out the Shaikh said ‘ Had lie remained another day and night 
his children one and all would have been the friends of God. Now 
however only one of them will always be so'. And to the ShAhzAda 
he said :—.* I have given you all I had. As 1 am a dyer and you are a 
Sayyid you must choose a perfect master and placing your hands in 
his do homage (ba’dt)’. Then he told the boy the name of Sayyid 
SultAn Lai MusAn (Mohsin) Nfirf LAhorf as one who was to be his 
master. Accordingly Mfran Shah Nur went to Lahore and served him 
and was made his disciple. He too was also a Sayyid and the hoy 
remained with him for a year, tie gave the boy a tiger's skin, a 
handkerchief, a staff, bedding etc. and said :—* Wherever by the 
power of God this skin falls, there make your house and deem it your 
tomb also '. So the boy left his master and came to the bank of the 
Sutlej, but found the ferrymen had started with the boat. He asked 
them to take him across also, but they said the boat was full and had 
left the shore, so they would return and fetch him; whereupon the 
vouth stepped into the river, calling on God and his master, and 
straightway the water fell until it became fordable, so that he crossed 
before the boatmen could return. Then be returned after his wander¬ 
ings to ChunfAn and married into a Sayyid family of DLolanwAl, 
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in Gulnaki village, where he sunk several wells* After 28 
years, leaving his three sons and daughter there, he came alone as a 
traveller to Ferozepur,.where an'old fort stood long before the Sikh rule 
arose. There hh “abode with a miller named Nur for 7 years in the 
fort, engaged in thq vworship of God. Eventually the place in Sikh 
times became 'known.as Nur* Sh&luvAli. In R6m Lachhmankatit’fc time ' 
some one had Jbethere^ horses in this sacred place, but the R6m was 
told by MfrSn Shdh Nur in a dream that this should be forbidden, and 
ho told her his name, condition, and caste. So the .place was deemed, 
blessed, and a great shrine built there by degrees. Thence Mi'rdn Shdh 
Ntir went to Kh$i where Gh&zi KliAn was in power and the country air- 
round was deuse forest, and the river and rains had filled the. tanks so 
that the land was desolate, only a small space being clear. There Mir&n 
Stnili Nrir built his house. After the ablutions of prayer, they say, he 
buried his tooth-brush which by the power of God became green and grew 
into a pil'd tree which is still visible in front of the shrine. He 
summoned his family from Gnlnaki and from his preaching* and 
piety gained wide recognition. 

One day six Hindu women came and prayed for issue. Mir&n Sh&h 
also prayed and told Shaikh Ratu S&hib, his chief disciple, to 
give eaoh of them a loaf and some of the meat which he was 
himself eating. Shaikh Ratu did so and five of the six women 
ate each her loaf and meat without aversion, 'The sixth however 
did not do so, but threw the food under a bush as she went away. In 
due course the five had each a son, but the sixth had none. All 
six came to Mir^n Sh&h Niir, the sixth complaining and asking what 
sin she had committed that no son was born to her. He replied :— 
f Your child is lying under the bush 9 and when she went to 
look at the spot where she had thrown the loaf and meat she saw an 
embryoun the very form of a child and became ashamed. Many other 
miracles and mercies of this kind occurred Shaikh Ratu, Pir BaUw&l 
and other elders as well as bi* four sons became hi z khalifas (successors). 
His tomb, they say, was built in his life-time, though Akbar's agent 
made it under his orders and at his expense. A great miracle occurred 
in its building, A lohdr y blind from birth, begged the Sayyidto restore 
hie sight, and agreed to place eight iron bricks in the tomb if this were 
vouchsafed. ^ By the power of God he forthwith gained his sight and 
.made the bricks of iron which are still within the shrine* The great fair 
of this shrine is held on the 4th Asauj when, faqirx are fed. 

The kkdnqdh of Sayyid Miraj-ui-Din was built some 80 years ago 
by a descendant of the founder of ffira. Poor travellers can put up in 
this shrine. The tomb is surrrounded by a brick wall, near which are 
interred all the dead of the saint's family. Its administration is carried 
on by the Shah's descendants who alfeo hold the gaddi , and at present 
a lady manages it. At a fair held in Asauj or K&tak only faqtrn 
assemble, They are fed and make free use of ckaras . 

The khdnqdks of Ahmad Sh&h, Qufcab Sh&h and Rocje Sh&h are 
managed by the Muhammadans of Zira. They are'all- nearly 100 
years old., A brick mosque and well are attached to the khdnqdjl . 
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The khdnqdh at JalAlAbAd. 

A khdnqdh of Hazrat Sayyid Kabir lies to the east of JalAlAbAd. 

In its enclosure are interred the dead of his family, and in the midst 
lies the tomb of the Sayyid. A great fair is held on the second Thurs¬ 
day of Chet, when people from distant parts come to pay homage to 
the shrine to which they offer a gift in cash or kind according to their 
means. The Sayyid recipients aie responsible for repairs to the tombs 
etc. Eatables offered are distributed there and then Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans attend the fair. It is said that the tomb is 200 years 
old. 

The shrine or zidratgdh of Pir Gurah is situate at SultAnpur 
village. Its building was completed in S. 1907, Pir Gfirah was a 
good faqxr and after his death his disciples built bis zidratgdh . A 
fair held on the 1 st of Har is attended by some 2000 persons and 
prayer is offered. Every Thursday a drum is beaten at the shrine. Its 
administration vests in the owners who keep it clean. Patdshas are 
offeied and their value is estimated at Us. 15 a year which is spent on 
the up-keep of the shrine. 

The Pfr MAI khdnqdh in KhwAja Kharak is also called Pir K&l 
MAI. No fair is held in connection with it. 

The village of KhwAja Kharak has existed for 70 years, but the 
khdnqdh was already known by the name of Pir MAI when it was 
founded. The villagers have the right to appoint any one as mUydwar 
for sweeping the khdnqdh etc. 

Shrines in Ferozepur tuhttt. 

The khdnqdh of Bori in AtAnwAli, founded some 70 years ago, 
has no fair connected with it. When the village was founded, some 
bricks were found lying near it and Thakar Daya Singh built a Jcofha 
(hut) of them, but it fell down twice or thrice so a faqir Nathe KhAn 
built a brick tomb. A well and mosque were also built. A faqir 
need to hve in the khdnqdh , but it has been quite neglected since his 
death, and no mnjdtoar is employed in it. The offerings of milk, 
patdsha a$d chiirma when made are distributed among those present at 
the khdnqdh , 

At the Karim ShAh hlidnqdh in SidhuAn a movable fair is held 
in HAr or Sawan every year, on a date fixed by the mnjdwar . Maulavi 
Karim Shall Qazi of MiAIam is said to have got a ghumdo of land from 
the people of Sidkuan, and built his grave at this spot some 18 years 
ago. A.8 he was a devotee and his prayers were heard people worship¬ 
ed him. The mujdwar is a Bhatti MusalmAn. He sweeps out the 
khdnqdh twice a day. Celibacy is not obligatory, hut succession is 
governed by spiritual relationship. The mujdwar receives special respect 
and is provided with grain etc. by the villagers, while chfarma or milk 
is offered as bhog to the khdnqdh . 

The khdnqdh of ShAh Sikandar in Arafke has no fair. It is said 
that when a house was built on the tomb of this saint its owner was 
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directed in a vision to abandon it. He obeyed and rebuilt the saint's 
tomb 80 years ago. The/aft r is a Dogar. He sweeps the tomb twice 
a day and lights a lamp every Thursday. At every marriage four annas 
are offered to it. 

The khdnqdh of Jandla in Arafke also has no fair. Jandla was 
said to be possessed with power to work miracles and to fulfil the" desires 
of all who resorted to him. After his death the people built his tomb 
and began to worship it 4)0 years ago. Its administration vests in a 
Malang who sweeps it out twice a day and lights a lamp every 
Thursday. 

At the kh dnqdh of Makhi Shih a fair is held every year on the 
9th Asanj. Makhi Sliih was possessed of miraculous powers and after 
his death his remains were kept in a box in a house, and are still preserv¬ 
ed in the khdnqdh. It is believed that the encroachments of the river 
on his khdnqdh aro barred by his power. It was built. 60 years ago. 
Its manager is a Bukhari Sayyid who sweeps it out and lights a 
lamp every Thursday, On marriages a rupee is offered to the khdnqdh 
and food given to the manager. 

The shrine or Dera of Usman Shah has no fair connected with it. ' 
Forjherly this kh dnqdh contained the grave of Jiwan Shah but hie 
remains were removed to Rangoon, so those of Usman Shah were 
interredin it. It was built 50 years ago. The manager is a Mauar 
JDogar who lights a lamp on the tomb. Succession is governed by 
spiritual relationship. The priest is held in special respect and a rupee 
is paid him on a marriage. Charas is not used. Churma is offered. 
The khdnqdh of .Data Nur Shah at At&ri has no fair. It was built 60 
years ago. The mufawar is the manager and he is an Usman faqir, 
by got Gurzmdr. He sweeps out the khdnqdh. daily and lights a lamp 
In it. Succession follows natural relationship. 

At the khdnqdh of Baji Shah a fair is held on the 20th Siwan. 
Uaji Shah only died on November 18th, 1892. Succession follows 
spiritual relationship. 

At the khdnqdh of Iniyat Shah, who died in Bhadon S. 19 33, 
succession follows spiritual relationship. The mu/awar feeds poor 
faqirs but himself lives on alms. The use of charas, opium, and bhang 
is common. A lamp is lit on every Thursday. 

At the khdnqdh of Bir Shah a fair is held on 22nd Har; Bir Shah 
died in Sambat 1924, Succession follows spiritual relationship. The 
faqir who dwells at the shrine lives by begging. The use of charas 
or bhang is common. The khdnqdh* of Siiins Majnu, Pi Shfih and 
Malli Shfih are conrected with this. 

At the hkdnqdh of Nur Shfih Bala fair is held every Thursday. 
Succession is governed by spiritual relationship. 

At. the hhdrq ‘h of Nau-Gaza a fair is held every Thursday. 

kkanqah.oi. Bohar Sain has no fair. Th: ’ aaiut died in 
S. 1932. Succession follows’spiritual relationship. The keepo; of \he 
shrine is a faqir who lives on alms. Lamps are lit every ThursJar. 
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At the takia of Roda Shah a fair is held on the 20th Bhadon. 
Roda Shah-died on 8fch April 1902* 

The takia of Mai Miran has an annual fair held on 12th Hdr*. It 
was founded on I2th Chet S. 1946. The mnjdwar is a faqtr who lives 
on alms. _ 

The Mdiiqdh of Wali Shah has a fair on 15th Jeth* 

The khdnqdh of M vkhu Shah has a fair on 22nd Sawan* 

The khdnqdh of Rafi Shfth has no fair. It dates from 1929 S. 

The khdnqdh of Husain Shah has no fair. It is called after 
Husain Shfih. The khdnqdh was founded in S. 1929. People of all 
castes make offerings to the shrine. 

At the takia of Ghore Shah a fair is held 49 days after the 
Moharram. This shrine was first occupied by Husain Ali, a faqit 
possessed of power to work miracles, but he had a disciple named Ghore 
Shah after whom it is known. 

The khdnqdh of Bhakhar Shah in Machiw&ra has no fair* 

The khdnqdh of Shah Baka in Malwal has no fair. 

At the khdnqdh of Wahab Shah in Lodhra a fair is held annually 
on!5thH&r. Wahab Shah was a juggler. It has been in existence 
for 200 years. At the fair many jugglers visit the shrine and Qawals 
are invited to sing at i t. Many visitors go into a trance and then their 
limbs are bound up and they are hung on trees The visitors are fed at 
night by the holder of the gaddi f aftd lamps are lighted at the shrine, 
Succession is governed by natural relationship. People make offerings 
of chtiri to the khdnqdh. 

The khdnqdh of Khwaja Rosh&n Dm—in Pir KhAn Shaikh—has a 
fair every year on the first Thursday in Har. It was built some 100 
years ago. Its administration is carried on by a descendantnf. the 
Khwaja. He is not celibate, but succession is always governed by 
spiritual relationship. 

It is said that when Khwaja Roshan Din chanced to pass through 
Mohanke he spent the night in the house of a Dogar Sardar whose de¬ 
scendants always keep a lamp burning in their house in commemoration 
of the Khwaja's visit* Of the 400 people who visit the fair many go 
into a trance. 

The khdnqdh of Ramzan Shih Qureshiin Kurina is named after a 
H&shami saint whose urs is hold annually in the last week of Har* He 
used to live in Malikpur but went to Lahore whence Varyam knowing 
him to he a devotee brought him to lay the foundations of ICurma. 
Ramzan had a son named Klmda Bakhsh, also a devotee, and so great 
reverence was paid them by the Nawabs. Both their tombs and that of 
the grandson, Ghulam ShAh, lie in the khdnqdh * At the urs only verses 
from^the Qurdn are recited. People make offerings to the shrine at 
marriages etc. 
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The anqdh of S&iq S'hor Shah lias no fair. One Jiwan, a weaver 
of Kurma, used to go into a trance, and so he learnt of the existence 


the tomb of Sher Shdh; no trace of which then remained; and he pointed 
out the spot; which was enclosed some 60 years ago. Women of the 
village light lamps here on Thursday nights. 

The tomb of Sain Tokal Shah in Kurma lies near the house of 
Allah Difcta, a butcher, and lamps are lit at it on every Thursday night. 

The kh&nqd/i of Pir Puke Shah is in Jamad. Once Mala headman 
built a cattle-pen here, but in a vision he saw that the place contained a 
faqir > a tomb, so he .abandoned it and rebuilt the tomb. Another story 
is that the clay horses offered at the tomb fight at night and are found 
broken in the morning. This has been witnessed by one Jaimal, son of 
Himmat, a Dogar of Algu 

The khdnqah of Sayyid Nazar Shah in Jhok Tehl Singh. —This 
Sayyid was a grandson ot‘ Mirau Shah, Nawab. He had a (fujar dis¬ 
ciple named Dag Shah. Pounded 140 years ago, the tomb contains the 
Sayyid’s g'udri or wallet and the story is that the Sikh owners of the 
village once determined to eject Dag Shah and destroy the shrine, but 
they resisted so they set fire to the khdnqdh. So Dag Shah covered him¬ 
self with his qndri and lay in a corner of the shrine, which was reduced 
to ashes-but he was unhurt. The fame of this incident spread far and 
wide. The offerings are taken by Dag Shah or Mi ran Shall. 

r £ he khdnqdh of Sayyid Mahmud Shah was founded ltd years ago. 
t he Sayyid left a disciple Bani Shah who kept up the fair for some 
years but it ceased on his death. Offerings of churma, patdshahs and 
other sweets are eaten by those present. 

At the khdnqdh of Mama Stilt in in Mama a fair is held on l.2th 
4sauj. This saint was a Husaini Si it who lived in Pakpattah. While 
grazing his cattle on the river bank he chanced to come to * the site of 
the present village and built a hut there. His example wa* followed by 
an< ^ so ^ je Allege grew up. It was named Mama after him. 
His twe brothers were Slidh Jiwan and jjfur Muhammad, and his dis- 
ciple Pir Ser. The fair is attended by 10C fakirs. The shrine is nm by 
Mama s descendants whose caste is Jafa and got Husaini. Milk ftftir 
and patdshahs are offered. * * 
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Minor shrines in Feroxepur. 


At the ichdnq&h of Mfr&n Shah in Nur a fair is held on the 15th Asauj 
at which faqtrs are fed on s weet rice, bread and ddl or pul&e. Many go 
into a trance (7t&l) by shaking their heads, in which state they are hung 
on trees with their legs tied together. Mir an Shah died on ^7th 
Muharram, 1035 H., but the khdnq&fi was founded in Akbar Shah's 
time. The khdnqdh has 3 storeys and is built of brick. It contains 4 
rooms with as many tombs—of Mir&n Sfihib, MirAn Sh&h Jara&l and 
Jamil Kh&rt. 

The khdnqdh of Ndr ShAh in Jhok Tehl Singh and many tombs of 
this family in Wazir Kh&n's mosque at Lahore are connected with this 
shrine. 

At the Rauza of Pir Baldw Ala in Kliilji a fair is held on 10th 
Muharram every year. The Pir was one of Akbar'e high officials. 
When. Miran Sh&h was working miracles the Pir came to him and was 
so impressed with his powers that he became a faqir and entered his 
service. Mfr&n ShAh asked him to live in Khilji. Six thieves robbed a 
rich man's house and vowed to give the Pir an eighth of the booty. 
So they went to him, but finding him asleep laid his share by his bea* 
side. Meanwhile the owners in pursuit of the thieves came to the PiVs 
residence and found their goods there and thinking the Pir had robbed 
them, they murdered him out of hand. People then built his tomb on 
the spot. At the fair all the tdzias used in the Muharram are buried 
here. The shrine was laid some 350 years ago. It contains three 
tombs : — of Pir Bald, Sayyid Arnam Sh&h and Mard Ali. 

At the Tihdnqdh of ShAh Sikandar in Maindot an urs is annually held 
on the 10th of Muharram. The two brothers Sayyid Kabir and ShAh 
Sikandar came from Bukhara and settled in Mamdot and Fatehpur 
respectively. When Shah Sikandar died his tomb was built in H. 
905. The khdnqdh contains the tombs of the dead of his family, 
Gujars mostly affect this Fir's cult. Rabies khdnqdh in Fatehpur 
connected with this. 


AS 


The khdnqdh of Sain Khwaj Bakhsh in Mamdot.—The Sain came 
from Montgomery and died here. At the fair held on the 1st Sawan 
faqtrs shake their heads and go into a trance. Kalu Shah, a disciple 
■)£ the ShAh, used to feed visitors with rice, bread and meat. 

The khdnqdh of Sultan Mahmud, mnrshid of SAip KhwAja Bakhsh* 
at Abarb&ra in Montgomery, is connected with this shrine. 

The Rauza of SAin, son of Mash ShAh, in Keluwala.—This saint was 
a Qureshi Chisti who lived in Ferozepur. The tomb of Muhammad 
Akal the Saip's mnrshid is at Mitthankot in Bahiwalpur. 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Slier SbAh in Azim ShAh has a fair in 
H&r. This saint was headman of this village, and died only few years 
ago, when the khdnqdh was built. His brother Haidar ShAh granted 
iand for its maintenance. The faqtrs attending the fair are fed free. 

The khdnqdh of Sam Rosha-n Shah in Jhok Hari Har existed long 
before the foundation the village* 
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at marriages. ' 

'I'he Jch&nqdk of Sbah TCumdl, who is said to have lived in Sikh 
times, lies in the middle of the village. 

to • -r 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Lai Shah in Kh4npur has a fair on the 
25 th Har every year. This Sayyid was a Bukhari faqir in Sikh 
times. 

A faqir named Kumil Shah has been living here for 22 years and 
he laid the foundation of the fair. Faqfrs practise hdl and are fed 
free. 

The Ichdnqdk of Pir Kile Shih at Norang SiAl has an nrs on 15th 
Chet. 

The saint Mi&n Muy whose real name was Sh. Muhammad Mir, 
was a man of learning and sanctity. He visited Jah6ngfr at Agra/ 
and was visited by Sh&h Jah&n. But his principal role was that of 
spiritual adviser to Dard Shikoh 2 , though his disciple Mulla Shdh or 
Shah Muhammad is also said to have filled that office. 3 However this 
oiay be llara Shikoh huilt Mulla Sh&l^s tomb at Lahore apparently before 
his death in 1661.* T)dra Shikoh also commenced the buildinw of a 
mausoleum to Midn Mir who died in 1635 at the age of 88. 

L4ra Slfikoh gives a pedigree of Midn Mir which makes him one of 
the sons of a Qt&zt Sdinditta. He was born in Seistdn but lived almost 
all his life at lialiore. He appears to have affected the Pir Dastgir and 
at any rate lfad such respect for his memory that' he never mentioned his 
name without ablution. 6 His long life was' attributed/o the practice 
of ki6l (lam or slow breathing. His disciple Mnlla Shdh followed him 
in this and ajso iu remaining unmarried'and nevtfr lighting a lamp in 
his house 6 . 1 

Mian Mir’s disciples included the scholar Mulla Shdh of Badakh- 
slinn who died in 1G14 7 : Khwaja Baiidri, who jvas credited with many 
miracles 8 : Shaikh AbuT. Ma'ali? a native of Bhera : his khalifa 

1 Rist. of Lahore, p. 47. 5 * ' 

5 U , p. 59. ' 

* I*., pp. 175 and 64.. 

4 Tb. t p. 178 Dara Shikoh was hardly in a position to do so after 1659 in which 
year Aurangzeb reached Lahore : p. 65. lCn 

*Ib., p l75. 

6 r b., pp. 59, 175-6 and 178. 

7 lb., p. 59, MulMh Shdh wa A a great mystic. Born in 1534, he died in 1661 
at Lahore and was buried there in a slirine of red stone erected by the princess 
Fatanrn, sister of D&ra Shikoh. The orthodox taxed him with imitating Mansur Hali&i and 
ne was sentenced to death by Shah JaMn, but satred by Dara Shikoh'* intercession His 
disciples included Mir Baqi and Akhdnd Mullih Muhammad Syud (?«a'id). Mian Mfr 
taught aim Sufi exercises according to the Qddiria rale : Field, op, cit pp. 194*189 

* lb., pp. 60 and 178-9. 
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Some saints at Lahore. 


Abdul Ghani 1 , whose maqhara was built by DtfrA Shikob : and Abdul 
Haq who cursed the kiln of Buddhu because he was refused its warmth 
on a rainy day. 2 * Another disciple was Mir Ir^vatulla, surnamed by his 
pir Mi skin Shdh on account of his secluded life. When asked how his 
disciple supported life his ptr replied that he was misktn amri , a poor 
man supported by God's amar or will, a*tul so in no need of help. D6ra 
Sbikoli also built his shrne. 8 

Maulavi Muhammad Ismail, generally known as Mian Wadda, 
lias a spacious tomb Lahore at where h* built a wadr*m in Akbar's 
reign Born in 1586 he became a disciple of Makhdum Abdul Karim 
of\angar Makhdum on the Chenab and died in 1683. He desired 
that no dome should be erected over his grave, but the present 
mjjdda-Mshin. Ins built a grave in which he sits daily, reading the 
Quran 4 * His disciple was j<n Muhammad, the first imam of the 
mosque built in 1649, the year in which SMh JaliAn sent Aurangaeb 
to recover Kandah&r. 

Maulavi Nizam Din, whose tomb is at Lahore, is known as Pir 
Mobka,, meaning one who cures warts. Sufferers are said to be cured 
by making a vow to this saint to offer a broom and a garland. He 
died in 1705 A. T>. and his maqhara or mausoleum is a fine one. 6 

Addul Razzak Makfii of Sabzwdr settled in Lahore in HiimAydn's 
time and when he died was buried in the closet in which he used to pray, 
His tomb long remained without a dome, and a lion was believed to 
sweep it out every Thursday with its tail unt‘1 the guardian of the 
shrine saw in a vision Mauj Darya Bukhari who bade him construct a 
large dome over the saint's remains. 6 

Madho Lfd Hussain- is the name of a famous pair of tombs at 
Lahore. The actual tombs are in an underground chamber, signs of 
them being reproduced on a lofty platform. Mfidho was a Brahman boy 
of whom LAI Hussain became enamoured and who became a Moslem 
under the name of Shaikh Mddho. 7 LAI Hussain was a historical saint 
who lived in Akbar's reign and is mentioned by Drtra Shikoh and other 
writers. Two great fairs, the Basant and Chirdghfiii, are held annually 
at this shrine. The former was celebrated with great display under 
Eanjtt Singh. 

1 Hist . of Lahore, p. 144. 

2 lb , pp. 161; 167. v 

J He died in 164.7 A. D. 

i Hist, of Lahore, pp. 156, 212 and 166. 

a Hist, of Lahore, p. 16 i. 

® Hist . of Lahore, pp. 145, 192-3. Shaikh M&dhoisa name which could not possibly 
be borne by a Muhammadan, not. even by a convert. The clue to the meaning of the cult 
is probably to be found in works like the JBaharxa or Haqiqat-uUFxxqrd, 

7 lb,, p. 158. 
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Gliore Shdh whoso real name was BaM-ud-Din, a Bukhdri Sayyid, 
a grandson of Sa’id Usmin of Uch, was affected with palsy and so was 
known as the Jhulan Sh&h or * Sh&h who shakes like a swingHe was 
credited with having been horn a wali and before the age of 5 displayed 
such horsemanship that he is called Ghore Sh&h, and any disciple who 
presented him with a horse got what he desired. Even the present of a 
toy horse had the same effect. But his display of saintly power at such 
an early age brought down upon him his fathers curse and under 
it he died at the age of 5 in 1594. A fair is held at his tomb to which 
toy horses in thousands are presented. 1 

Pir Zaki, who gives his name to the Yakki Gate of Lahore, was a 
warrior of the same type. According to the Tuhf at-ul~ Wdsilin he was 
killed fighting against the infidel Mughals, and his head is buried in the 
gateway, while his body rests at a spot close by where it fell. 3 

At Ambdla town is the shrine of one Lakkhe Sh&h Darvesh. One 
legend is that he lost his head in a great war in Multan, but fought his 
way to A mb ala. A well then stood at the site of his shrine and from 
the women who were drawing water from it he begged a draught, but 
they van away and so he fell down there and died, but not before ho had 
uttered the curse : Ambdla shahr dtttha, andar khdrd , bdhir ?niffhd 9 
< Ambdla town have I seen, sweet without and bitter within So to 
this day that well has been dry and any well sunk within the town 
always yields brackish water. 8 Another legend is that after the English 
had taken possession of Ambdla, the magistrate, Mr. Murray, wished to 
make a road from the town in the fort (since dismantled), and destroyed 
the Shah's tomb. A man in black came by night and overturned the 
magistrate's bed but he was not dismayed. Next night however he 
threw him off his bed and this frightened him so that he sat outside his 
house all night. After that he changed the line of the road and re¬ 
built the torn!) with its four gateways. 

1 Bist. of Lahore, p. 168. 
a pp. 86 and 230. 
a S. C, JR., VIII, p. 272. 
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Shrines in Karndl. 

The eeeines op the Imams at PInIpat. 



The shrine of Imam BadT-nd’i)in -^Sayyid Badr-ud-Din is said 
to have suffered martyrdom in one of the first Muhammadan inroads. 
The story goes that lUja A nan g Pdl of P.dmpat resolved to build a 
castle. He consulted all the Brahman astrologers and told them to' fix- 
the most auspicious moment' for laying its foundation. They advised 
him to get hold of a Muhammadan and secret its good fortune by lay- 
iucr its foundations on his head. As a Muhammadan was a rarity in 
those days in Hindustan the Rdja disregarded their advice, but soon 
after two Muhammadans by chance fell into his bands and he caused 
one a Sayyid, to be killed under the northern wall of the fort ; the rest, 
of his body being similarly placed under other parts of it. Accordingly 
there are two shrines, that of the head on the summit of the fort and 
the other of the body below it, The R4ja reaped the fruit or his ^nini- 
man conduct, for having sacrificed the Sayyid he escorted his wife or 
sister with all care to the frontier. There she related the episode and 
Badr-ud-Din and Akbar Ali with other Sayyids girt up their loins to 
wage war and by spiritual insight obtained the Prophet’s sanction. 
Savvid Badr-ud-Din with his relations and friends, numbering not 
more than 300 in all, gathered all the information they needed from the 
lady and set out disguised as dealers in Arab horses. On arrival at 
Pauipat they took up their abode near the Baja’s palace. When ap¬ 
prised of this arrival the Rdjd inquired their purpose in visiting his 
capital and bade them leave it at once. After much negotiation 
fighting ensued and the sons of Hdshim displayed such valour that,.' 
despite the limited force at their disposal th.e Musalmans killed many, 
of their opponents. Whenever'a Sayyid fell in the action, drink¬ 
ing the cup of martyrdom, his place was mysteriously taken by one ot. 
the enemy : while,from the- souls of the dead there sprang a number of 
Sayyids, with heads atjd jiinds tut.off/who were, seen to .siay^many who 
possessed heads and -hands. Seeing such miracles many of the Hindus 
embraced Isldm and fought against %ir countrymen ; and one Baram / 
Jit, a Hindu commander, thus became a Muhammadan and was lalled 
fighting against hie former co-religiomlts. The tombs of th«e converts 
are sfcill .to be seeain the open ground near that of Sayyid 
Din, the martyr. None of his offspring survived him. A’he date of 1 the 
Sayyid's tomb is not known, but the present dome was built some oO 
years ago by Khwdja Muhammad Khan Baratch, 

The shrine of Khizar Khdn and Shddi ItAAn .—-The author of the 
7/uhdat-nl-Tdrihh says that Khizar Khdn and Shddi Khdn were two 
Sothersfakb to Ala^ud-Din Khilji, and men of great influence. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sharf-nl'Mandqib the Sultan stood much in awe ofthe great- 
nJs of Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din, and frequently consulted him m difficul¬ 
ties relating to his empire, seeking his help and guidance. One day the 
Hazrat asked the Sultdn to build his tomb, telling him that his death 
was at band and that there should be no delay in its construction. The 
Sultan lost no time in obeying his orders and appointed bis son to super¬ 
vise the work. The tomb was built m 717 H. 

n Ip »h tine of taint Shah Sharaf-ud-Din.—This saint, before the 
arrival of Khwdja Shams-ud-Di'n, used to live in Pdnipat. But after the 
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Shrinea in Karndl. 

lie loft it and went to settle in the village of Budha 
Katra, Here he spent most of his time, bub often visited the town as it 
was'his birth-place and the place where his parents were buried. He was 
greatly attached to Mubdrak k bAn and Shaikh Jalal-ud-Din. The former 
died in 715 H. and his tomb was built in PAmpat. Knowing that death 
was near the saint asked Sultdn Ala-ud-Dfn Khilji to build his tomb near 
that of his follower Mubdrak Khan. He died on Ramzdn 29th in 724 H. 
in Budha Khera. The residents of Karndl and Pdnipat spent the day in 
deep regret, and next day his remains were brought to Karndl. Bat 
one of his followers named Mauldna Siraj-ud-Dm had been told in a 
vision that his body should be interred in the grave which had been 
built for him, aud as the saint had also told him that he bad been 
released from bodily imprisonment, the Mauldna set out next morning 
with the saint's nephew and others for Karndl to fetch the body which 
was brought to Panipat and interred there. He was a great teacher 
and reputed to possess power to work miracles. He adopted the creed 
of the Sufis, because according to their belief the souls of prophets 
and saints obtain eternal bliss on leaving the material body. It is said 
that in his lifetime one Malik Ali, Ansdri, of Herat, became his follower, 
and that Amar Singh, a RAjpdt, whose descendants are still found in 
Pdnipat, also embraced Isldm. The so-called tomb of Shdh Sharaf-ad- 
Din at Karndl should probably be regarded as a mazdr or nominal 
shrine. . 

The shrine of Shaikh J aldl-ud-Tin ,—This Shaikh, one of the chief 
saints in Pdnipat, traced his descent from Khwdja Abdul itahmdu 
Usmdni who flourished in the time of MahmAd Ghaznavi. Noted for his 
generosity he had been brought up by Khwdja Shams-ud-Din, Turk, 
and like his father he used to distribute food daily to 1,000 persons. 
He often besought Shdh Sharf-ud-l)in for the gift of saintship, bat 
was assured by him that it could only be had from Khwdja Shams-ud- 
Din. Eventually the latter appeared in Pdnipat and bestowed it on 
him, At the same time the Khwdja directed him to marry. Prom the 
union he had five sons and two daughters whose descendants, still found 
in Pdnipat, are genfradly known as the MaJchdums. Dying in 800 H. 
at the age of 170 his tomb was built in 904 H. by Muhammad Lutaf 
Allah KhAn in the reign of Sikandar Shdh Lodi. But the Sair-ul- 
Iqtifras places his death in 765 H. 

Ike shrine of Sharaf-ud-Din Bn Ali Qalandar. —Sharf-ud-Din, 
son of Sdlar Fakhr-nd-Din, was a descendant of Imdm Azam Abu Hanifa 
of Kufa who claim descent from Nausherwdn. Born at Pdnipat, in the 
early years he became well versed in all kinds of religious knowledge, 
and according to the tradition in the Iqlibas-ul-Anwar, he taught the 
people in the great minir in the Qawat-ul-IslAm mosque at Delhi for 
80 years. Eventually he attained absorption in divine meditation, 
and so spent the rest of his life. Although his system resembled that 
of Sfhahdb-ud-Din, the lover of God, yet he received the spiritual power 
entitling him to rank as a saint from Ali Murtaza 1 withoukundergoing 
the required training and ranked foremost among the saints. His fame 
spread far and wide. His sayings recorded by the mutddis of Delhi in the 

1 Whence his title of Bu Ali or ‘ the spirit of Ali \ He is said to have taoghttbe 
or duty of defending religion. 
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book called the lakmU-ul-Imdm are still current. Born in 604 H. 
in 724 and the latter is the probable year of the erection of his tomb. 

Theshrine of Sdldr Qamar-ud-Dln of Irdq } father of Shah Sharaf.— 
According to Muhammad Bin Ahmad a descendant of Nizam Irdqi and 
author of the Sarf-ul- Mundqib, Sdldr Qamar-ud-Dfn and Bibi Hafiz 
Jamal, the parents of Sharaf-ud-Din, came to Pdnipat in search of 
Niz&m-ud-Dm their eldest son who had come to India for trade, but the 
beauty of the place induced them to settle in it. Sdldr Qamar-ud-Dfn 
had two sons and three daughters. One son Nizdm-ud-Din was born in 
Irdq, the other Sharaf-ud-Din in Pdnipat. The tombs of Sdldr Qamar- 
ud-Diin, Nizdm-ud-Din his son, Bibi Hdfiz Jamdl, his mother and of 
two of the daughters are all under one dome, but the date of their erec¬ 
tion is not known. 

The shrine of Sayyid Mahmud.—this Sayyid was one of the 
ancient martyrs—a fact attested by Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din and Khwdja 
Shams-ud-Din. It is said that the Prophet in a vision directed Jalal- 
ud-din to visit the tomb of the Sayyid daily and offer prayers. 

The tomb of Saldiganj was founded in Hijri 1132. 

The shrine of Sayyid Shdh Shamas-ud-JDin, Turk. —This Sayyid, 
a native of Tnrkistdn, had a son Sayyid Ahmad, to whom the present 
family traces its descent. The Sair-ul-Kkitdb 6ays that one of the 
family field the rank of a Panjkazari under Shdh Jabdn, but tired 
,o'£ worldly pleasures he chose the life of a devotee, and still in need 
of a spiritual guide be left home in search of one and travelled afar. 
When he arrived in India he chanced on Makhdum Ala-nd-Din Ali 
, Ahmad*j«fche Patient, a successor of the saint Ganjshakar of Kuler. 1 
He became his follower and attained saintship. On his death-bed 
his guide thus addressed him :—“ Shams-ud-Din, my death is at hand, 
when I am buried, stay a while at my tomb and then go to Pdmpat 
to give guidance to its people. The gift of saintship was hand¬ 
ed down to me by Jaldl-ud-Dfn 2 and the same I now give you'’, The 
disciple gladly undertook the duty of cleaning the tomb daily, but this 
offer the dying saint declined, so when he was dead Shams-ud-Din, after 
spending, three days at the tomb, set out for Pdnipat. On his arrival 
there, he sat at; the foot of a wall. His fame spread through the town 
and reached the ‘ears of Jaldl-ud-Din, who had also been directed in a 
vision, by Makhdum Ali, to do him homage in return for spiritual 
blessings. So Jaldl-ud-Din served him faithfully for some time, and on 
his death in 716 H. succeeded him.® 

A story of Khwdja Shams-ud-Din, given in the Sair-ul-Kkitdb, is 
that, after acquiring spiritual perfection, he, with his teacher’s permission, 
entered the service of Sultdn Ghids-ud-Din Balban, but kept his spiritual 
perfection a secret. By chance, however, his holy spirit manifested 
itself in a miraculous and supernatural way, and the Sultdn who had 

1 Or Kalir. 

„ The Jalal-ud-Dui Piimpati already mentioned, Another account says that Shams- 
tid-Dm readied P&nipat in tho guise of a qalandrana or * keeper of bears \ and that Jai&l- 
ud-Dtu handed on to him the ni'amat bdtni or ‘inward delights’delivered to him by 
Ala-ud-Dfn in trust, fot Shams-ud-Din. He was learned in both sciences, naql and aql. 

* Thi» is the date given in the Snir-ul-lgtihas. 
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in efforts to conquer‘a fortress, cspne to know of it, and said 
that it was a pity that he had not been benefited by the saints 
powers. ^ At first the saint tried to conceal his spirituality, but he gra¬ 
dually yielded to the king's importunity and offered up prayer for his 
success and the fortress fell. 

The shrine of Imam Qaem, —Sayyids Abul Q$sim and Abul 
IsMq, it is said, were members of Sayyid Badr-ud-Din's party 
and leaders of his vanguard.. They suffered martyrdom and when 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Din reached Painpat and learnt of their deaths he 
was greatly enraged and began to fight. The descendants of Sayyid 
Abul Qasim say that formerly lie was interred near Badr-ud-Din's 
tomb and so the place came to be called Shabidpura or habitation 
of martyrs. Descendants of these martyrs, called * the children of 
Mir Abdur Rahmanare still found in Pampat. The present dome of 
Imim Qdsina was built 80 years ago by Khw&ja Ain-ud-Din, an Ansari 
maulavi . The founder of the old shrine is not known. After these 
Sayyids had fallen Mahmud of Gbaznavi reached India, and according 
to the author of the Mirat-uUAsrar y that Sult&n having conquered the 
country up to Kanauj returned home in 407 H. In 416 II. lie again 
plundered it as far as Somn&th. From that year the propagation of 
Islfim in India began and many Muhammadans settled in different 
places. One of them, Khwaja Abdur Rahmdn, in many ways the pre¬ 
cursor of Shaikh Jal&l-ul-Din, settled in P&mpat a$d for a time ruled it 
absolutely, levying tribute and acquiring wealth. After this great num¬ 
bers of Muhammadans continued to visit Indian cities, and the Rajputs, 
who in reality were the chiefs of India, after many struggles were 
entirely put to the sword by the royal forces, so much so that none of 
them escaped but a pregnant woman, and she after undergoing various 
hardships succeeded in reaching the house of her parents. She gave 
birth to a son, and his descendants increased in the village of her 
parents. One known as Amar Singh was one of them. The shrine 
has been in existence for 900 years. 

Champions as saints. 

Mfr&n Sahib is worshipped in ’ the Navdak. With his sister's 
son Sayyid Kabir he has a joint shrine at Sonepat. Another shrine 
at a spot midway between Bhatinda and H&ji Rafcan in Pati&la is 
known as the shrine of Mama-Bh&nja or the ( Uncle and his 
Sister's SonThe latter fair are described as leaders of Shahab- 
ud-Din Ghori's army who were killed in the capture of Bhatinda. 1 
But the story in the Nardak differs. According to it a Brahman 
appealed to Mir&n S&hib for help against Raj& Tharu of Habri. The 
fight extended over the whole country to Delhi and the so-called Sayyid 
shrines are the graves of the Moslems who fell. Miran S&hib had his 
head struck off in the battle but he went on fighting until a woman 
exclaimed: ‘Who is this fighting without his head?' Then he fell 
down and died, but not before he had cursed all Tharu's villages which 

1 Phulkiftn States Gazetteer, 1904 (Patiala), p. 81. I lie names of the pair are not 
given. Sayyid Miraij Shah 1ms a tomb at Bhatinda. In the Kabirwala tahsil, of Multan, 
Mmuiaa Slier bas^a shrine at the large mound outside Tulamba. This saint was martyred 
with D&ta Ganj Bakhsh at. Lahore, but rode back without his head to tho placo wheie hr, 
is now buried; Multan Gazetteer, p. 122. 
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were turned upside down, all their inhabitants save the Brahman's 
daughter being killed. Mirdn S&hib was buried at Habri. Who this 
Mirfin Sihib was is not very clear. 

To get rid of Icarioa , a fly which injures bajra in bloom, take your 
sister's son on your shoulder and feed him with rice-milk while he says: 

. ‘ The sister's son has got on to his uncle's shoulder : go, Jcarwa, to 
another's field',—just as he has climbed on to a stranger's shoulder. 1 

Sirkap Shah or the headless saint has a tomb at Ladwa in Ambala. 
Long ago by prayer and fasting this ftiqir obtained the power of grant¬ 
ing sons to the barren, and many women visited him, but his refusal to 
allow more than one woman at a time into his hut caused scandal so the 
people tided to poison him, but he frustrated their attempts and bade the 
women visit him no more. But they disobeyed him and in revenge 
their men-folk attacked the saint and beheaded him His headless trunk 
however slew them all within four hours, leaving so many widows that 
the place was called Randwa Shahr or the 4 widows' town* in conse¬ 
quence. 2 

A. naugaza is a deceased saint whose tomb is supposed to be 9 feet 
or as many yards long and whose remains are believed to be of propor¬ 
tionate length. They perform miracles, grant sons, and so on. At 
Guptsar (in Sirsa apparently) where Gurfi Govind Singh is said to have 
encamped, he found a faqir who had built himself a masonry tomb 9 
yards long, leaving on one side of it an opening large enough for him to 
Ibe put in when he died. 3 Cunningham says that every such tomb is 
described as that of a Gh&zi and Shahid, ‘ champion and martyrho 
fell fighting for the faith and that their length varies from 10 to up¬ 
wards of 50 feet. But he also records that the two tombs ascribed to the 
Prophets Seth and Job (Sis and Ayub) at Ajudhia and to Lamech in 
Lamghan are the extreme limits of their occurrence, so they are dedicat¬ 
ed to prophets also. At Multan there are 15 of them, including that of 
Pir Gor Sult&n near which lies a mania or gigantic stone ring, said to 
have been worn by the saint as a necklet or thumb-ring. At Harappa 
near the tomb of Nur Sh6h naugaza there were three undulated stone- 
rings called the nal> mania and nag (gem) of the giant. This tomb 
seems to have grown from 18 feet to 46 in length since Burnes saw it. 

The naugaza shrines are common all over the Punjab and a Buddhist 
origin has been suggested for them. 4 

1 Sirsa Sett. Uep., p. 256. 

* Selections C.R, f VIII, p» 274. 

8 Sirdir Sir A tar Singh, SalchU* p. 77, quoted in P. N. Q„ I., 5 438. The faqir 
is said to have boeri of the Wahrai order, an order not mentioned elsewhere apparently. 
The term wahmiyat signifies the faculty by mean? of which one grasps the qualities of 
objectfl, and forms one's opinions (t oahm). Wahm seems to connote acquiescence in 
a proposition, but the assent to it is not ordinarily free from doubt (Slaue’s Ibn Khaldoun, 

I, ]). 199). Hcnco it also denotes illusion (ib. t IIT, p. 97). Hence the wahmi would seem 
to be a philosophic doubter. 

*A.S. It.,- V., pp. 130,131 and 106. The 16 at Multan include the tombs of a 
king M£r&n Samar (?*, L61 Husain BairSgl, a converted Hindu, Sabz Gbazi, Q£zi Qutb 
Kashaui. Fir Adham, Pir Dindtir, Pir Bamzan Gh&zi, Pir Gor Sultan, Sh6dna Shahid and 
6 of unknown saints. Sbddmi Shahid should be invoked to get a thing done quickly ; 
Mult&ti GaacHeer t pp. 346-7. Major C. H. Buck describes Nur Shah as a giant who came 
from Arabia and laid waste tho country : Faiths, Fairs, and Festivals of India, p. 210, 
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The tomb of a Naugaza Sfihib, whose real name was Hazrat Imam 
Ja’far Sadiq, one of the companions of the Prophet, is found at Feroze- 
pur. It is said that once when the Prophet fought with the infidels the 
Naugaza Sahib had his head cut off in the fight, but the rest of his body 
remained fighting and by his miraculous power reached this place where 
it stopped as soon as a party of women saw it. No fair is held but 
offerings are made every Thursday. 1 Temple records another name¬ 
less naugaza at Battala in Amritsar (? Gnrdfispur) regarding which 
the stock legend of a man stealing the saint's bed and being over¬ 
turned when he slept on it is told.® The nebulous character of 
the saint and his identification with the Imam .Ta/far suggests some 
connection with the concealed Imam, hut the origin of the term 
is as obscure as that of the shrines themselves, 

Shfih Rahma is the whirlwind saint in Shfih pur, where onoe, when 
his shrine was neglected, he cursed the district that whirlwinds should 
blow for nine days in succession. This mined the wheat harvest and so 
now his fair is regularly attended.® 

jam me Shfih is a giant who is confined in a well at Kastewfil in 
Amritsar. He is only allowed to leave it on one night, on 13th Jetb, in 
the year, and on his return all the lamps in the village are extinguished. 
The rattling of his chains is heard and an evil smell pervades the place 
on this occasion. 4 

Kkajuria Pir had an old tomb in the Paget Park, Ambfila Can¬ 
tonment. Growing out of it is a date-palm—whenco his name. His 
dealings with English Officers are described in Folklore Record, V., p. 
158.® He visits Allfib Bakhsh, a saint who occupies a room in the Can¬ 
tonment Magistrate's cutcherry at Ambfila, where he is regularly wor¬ 
shipped by suitors and accused persons. He had in life a favourite 
station under a bah era tree near the race-course and still visits it torch 
in hand at night. Palsy is attributed to him and to cure it a white 
cock in full plumage and a plateful of sugar and cardamums should be 
offered to him. 6 

The Mdnqdh of Mian Mohkam-ud-Din, a Rajput of Ambfila, was 
built at Jagraon in 1915 S. and-the annual fair is held on. 14th Phfigan. 
It now lasts for 3 days and nights, and many lamps are lit round it 
at night during that period. The Mian had a disciple in Bkai Basant 
Singh whose samddh at Kakra in Moga tabsil is the scene of a fair 
on Sawan 1st as well as of a fair every Thursday. It is in charge of 
a (larvesh named Hira Singh, who is celibate. At .Jagrfion too succes¬ 
sion goes by spiritual descent. 

At Jangpur in Jagrfiop. is held a fair in honour of Mian Bure Shfih 
on the night between Asauj and Kfirtik. This khduqdh was founded 

iJ.R.A.8., XIII, N. S, p. 183. 

»S. C. R,, VIII, pp. 273-4. 

N. I. N. Q„ I., § 296. 

* lb., f 18. 

* 8. C. R., Till, p. 273. 

* P.N. Q.,II, §1086. 
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in 1841 S., the year of the Mfdn's death. ITe was a saint of such 
high, character and of spiritual powers that people irrespective of oaste 
or creed loved him and held him in high esteem, and on the anniversary of 
his demise gathered to worship his tomb, and pray for fulfilment of 
their wishes. He was a native of Uch and belonged to the Husain- 
shAhi sect, to which its incumbents still belong. By degrees this 
fair grew so popular that now about 10,000 people assemble at the 
khdnqdh by night. Some also bring cattle with them and having 
remained there foi a night go away. Lamps also are lighted on all sides 
of the tomb, as well as inside it. It contains another tomb besides the 
saint's that of Bibi Khusrnlo, a Brahman girl, who was disciple of the 
Mian and who died 40 years after him. 

The story about the shrines of Wilayat Shah and Hash am Shah of 
Ghairatpur BAs in the Meo country in Gurgflon is that two faqirt so named 
died in that village and so their shrines were built there. There is no urs 
or annual celebration at Hasham Shah's tomb, but at Wilayat Shah’s 
his disciple Chaitau ShSh collects about 20 faqirs each year on 11th 
ZikSd and feasts them. Wilayat Shah died in 1825. 1 

Another 1 Shah Wilayat' has is tomb at Palwal . 8 His name was 
Sayyid Baha-ud-Din and a khalifa of Ali Ahmad Sabiri of Gangoh. 

The fair called NishAn is held every Wednesday in the middle of 
Ma,°‘h. The visitors are mostly Meos. When SalAr Ma’sud Ghazi con¬ 
quered this part 400 or 500 years ago he made many converts to Islam 
and they are called Meos. His standard or nuhdn is set up every year 
and the fair held around it, but no temple or other building exists. 
Three hereditary f'qirs manage the fair and they sing songs in honour 
of Sdlar when the flag is put up. It is carried from village to village 
while songs are sung and offerings of grain collected. Rico and ehurma 
are cooked and distributed as darud. 

SMh Badr Dfw&n, whose mausoleum is at Mas&ni&n in Batftla 
tahsil Gurdaspur, has a ehtlla at Lahore. At MasAnian his khdnqdfi 
is called ‘ Hnsaini' or ‘Gil&ni\ Its annual festival is held on 12th 
Rabi-ul-Awal and the monthly f£te or nau-chandi on a Thursday at the 
appearance of the new moon. SMh Badr-ud-Din was born in Baghdad 
in 861 H. He left his home in 904 H. and came to MaMnian whete 
lie died in 978 II. and this khdnq&l was built. It contains the tombs 
of Bibi Murassa, bis wife, Sayyid Ali Sdbar, bis eldest son, and Shah 
Abdul Shakur, Sayykls Ahmad SMh and Khw&ja Hn, his grandsons. 
The tombs bear some modern inscriptions. 3 

At Kistiw&l, a fair is held annually on the puranmhki or full moon 
of Jefh for 4 or .5 days. The shrine, which is named after the village in 

v Thesa two shrine* may he those of twin gods. The latter’s ministers once allowed 
b 'nd 'Ho fall into disrepair, whewpon he afflicted them wifcb’ sickness until they 
his smuue Shah protects travellers and once when a villagers cart wheel gave 

re ^ no vowed 5 b»U 9 of 9u / to his saint if he got his cart to-his village. His cart dnly 
M^ho'd the village boundary, but got no further: Gurgdon Gatetteer, 1910, pp. 6 and 9. 

. In.io-Moslemj.ca, p. 1. Palwal also boasts a Sayyid Chirdgh and the 

toml)s'of Fatti'i and llmr. Shahfdb, as well as that of thO well-known martyr GhAzi ShlhAb- 
udSin conclraing wliqm the usual story is told that after his head was cut off, he rode his 
horse to the spot where hia grave now lies. 

•Hist, of Lahore, pp. 189. 
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which it stands, owes its origin to one B&ba Godar Shah who is said to 
have come from Sirsa. A disciple of All£h D&d Kh&n, he built him a 
tmt to live in, but a body of demons living in the forest threatened to 
barn him alive in it, if he did not leave it- The Baba however blesv 
some verses of charm on to water which he sprinkled on the demons, and 
so caused them to stand on one place like statues. Next morning the 
B&ba found them all unable to move, and when they saw him they 
implored him to set them free. He threw some water on them, and 
revived them. They then left the place, but one of them Jume Sh&h 
begged to be made his disciple. He soon acquired miraculous powers. 
Once he placed a big beam on the shrine which 20 persons could not lift. 
When on the point of death Jume Shah asked the B&ba's leave to go 
to his fellow demons ami live with them, but he asked the B&ba to grant 
him a room in the shrine and the latter gave him. one in a hurj or dome, 
which is still called after him. At that time the forest was uncultivated 
and the village of K&stiw&l stood on a mound, but the Baba built a wall 
round the shrino and also a mosque with ten htijr&t or chambers. 

The fair is held on the anniversary of the B&ba's death, prayers 
being offered for the benefit of his soul. 

Founded in 1062 H. or 8 years before his decease its present 
manager is a J&fc whose duties are to meditate on the name of God, to 
feed needy travellers, and look after the kkdnqdk * The holder of this 
office is celibate, and succession is governed by spiritual relationship, the 
disciples being always selected for the r/addi . 

At'the Jogi&nwala well near the khanqdh Bhumar N&th Jogi used 
to live. Once an old woman was about to offer milk to the Jogi, but 
when near the khdnq&h , the Baba bade her offer it to the shrine. She 
did so and next morning found that her cow yielded much more milk 
than before. This miracle impressed the people of the neighbourhood, 
and the Jogi in jealousy at the Baba's fame summoned him through one 
of his disciples. The disciple told the B6ba that the Jogi, his Guru, 
wanted him, but he bade him sit by him for a moment and then he 
would accompany him. Before long the Jogi despatched another dis¬ 
ciple with the same request, and the same thing happened. At last the 
Jogi himself came ana challenged the Baba. The latter asked him to 
show him a miracle. On this, the Jogi put off his sandals and flew 
towards the sky. The B£ba then ordered his sandals to chase the Jogi 
and bring him back to him. The Jogi was accordingly pursued by the 
sandals, which overtook him and brought him back to the B&ba. The 
Jogi thus defeated implored the Baba to give him shelter. The latter 
sent him to the village of Jhakhar in Pathanbot. The Jogi on his de¬ 
parture asked the Baba whether he could do him any service. The 
latter replied that as he was going to a place where wood and bamboo 
were abundant, he might send him a wooden plate (prat) and a bamboo 
basket. The custom of supplying these articles is in use ever since. 

The kh&nq&fi of Bhikha Shah in Kdngra is the scene of a large 
fair, which lasts from 5th to 7th Jeth every year. The story goes that 
Bhikha Sh&k was a Brahman who lived in Jaisingpur, and became a 
disciple of Masat Ali. He miraculously restored a corpse to life. 

DDDD 
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Thereby he incurred the displeasure of his guru who ran after him to 
chastize him, but the chela, disappeared underground and took up his 
abode at the place where the shrine now stands. The fair was first 
celebrated in 19 07 S. 

At the khdnqdh of Pir Salohi at Kaluah in Nurpur tahsil annual 
fairs are held on Magii 7th, on both Thursdays in the second half of 
Jeth ; and on the first two in H4r. 'The story is that Pir Salohi asked 
some shepherds here for water to wash his hands and face before he 
offered his prayers. The shepherds said that none was to be had near 
by, whereupon the saint struck the ground with hie khuudi (an iron 
rod) and a spring gushed out. Then the saint went to the house of 
Jairnal, a z a mind dr, and asked if he was at home. His mother gave 
the saint a cup of milk, and ho then returned to the place whence he 
had started. Here he disappeared underground. During the night it 
was revealed to Slifth Fakir in a vision that a lamp should be kept 
burning on the spot where the saint had said his prayers. The shrine 
was founded in 1794 S., a date verified from its records. Three saored 
lamps are always kept burning at the shrine, a number increased to 7 
on Thursdays. Sacred fire is also kept alight. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans pay their devotions and no distinction is made in their 
offerings. , 

In the Attock Hills Gh&zi-Walfpuri is the popular name for a 
huge boulder at H4ji Shfik, which is covered with irregular cup-marks. 
No tradition regarding it seems to exist. 1 

A shrine of which little is known is that of the Pir Abd-ur-Rahfuw 
Abd-ur-Karim or Abd-ur-Razdk, at Thdnesar, where it forms ‘ one of the 
most striking of picturesque monuments in North India’, 3 with its pear- 
shaped dome and flowered lattice of white marble. Ascribed to the 
time of D&ra Skikok, all that is recorded of the Pir is that he wrote a 
book called ‘ Lives of the Walls and is known as Shaikh Tilli or Chilli. 
In the Punjab Shaikh Chilli seems to have no great vogue, but a Shaikh 
Chilli holds in the United Provinces the same position as Nasr-ud-Din, 

‘ the Khoja of Aqskalurdoes in Turkey. 1 His.character is a curious 
blend of cunning and naivetd, of buffoonery and shrewdness 

Chir&gh Shah, Chiragk Chand Shdh or SL&k Chirdgk has a tomb 
at Rawalpindi which is famous throughout the Siudh Sdgar Doab, 
He was a Sayyid, born in 1360 A. D. 

The death of Sher Sli&h Sur is attributed in folk-talos'to a head¬ 
less man. Dharcri Dat, a Bania, had two fair daughters whom the 
emperor demanded and on the BaniaV refusal he was beheaded, but 
his headless trunk seized the sword and slew the emperor as he bad 
threatened to do before he was executed, 4 

* P. K Qy Ih § 1028, Kogtilar cup-marks occur at another place, halt’ tt mile from 
Hdji Sh&b, wife ouUiue engravings of deer-hunting. Close by is an ancient Buddhist 
well— with an inscription. Cup-marks also occur ut Ko\ Bithaur in these hills : ib Ill, 
§§56-7 and 180, 

* Cunningham, A, S, It., II, p. 223. The Imperial Gazetteer does not mention this 
tomb. 

8 Lukach; The Oily of framing Dervishes, p, Mff. Of. f K. 1. JSf, Q„ passim * 

K * S. CfK, VIII, p, 276. Sher Shah was killed at the siege of Kaliujar in 16i6. 
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rbaibi Pir or the hidden saint has a square shrine on the top of the 
Bahr&mpur bill jn Rohtak.’ It is in the form of a tomh hut with no 
cenotaph and is open to all four winds. Tho tale told of it recalls 
that of Pdran B hagai and other legends. When a wayfarer passed by 
th & faqtr with a load of sugar and was asked wliat he had, he said ‘ salt/ 

‘ Salt be it*, said the faqtr, and salt it was but he repented and it became 
sugar again, so in gratitude he built the shrine. But no one knows the 
saint's name or where he lies. Popular rationalism says the sinner 
mistook the faqtr for a customs line officer. Crowds visit the shrine 
on Sundays. A Pir Gliaib has a small shrine at Ilalalwaja in the, 
ShujfiMd tahsil, Multan. 1 ' 

An invisible tomb is found in Bahiwalpur tahsfl.' There the 7 
tombs of Ali Asb&b include one' which."toot see# . "The o^her 6 are 
ascribed to Ali Ash£b, Gul Ahmad, Pir ^fakarfa^-Mub&rik and ’^fongre,.- 
Sfihib, all companions of the Prophet who fell in battle' Five of the 



make vows at them in order to escape punishment. Seven fairs afe 
held on Fridays in Jeth and Hdr/and Hifidds 'who are in debt or child- > 
less offer the flour and goat sacrifice. A Hindu- ‘making an offering , 
must fast, as must his wife also. He. must' theij. cook a kid's liver, and 
get the mujawar to recite a khatam over it^aruPgive a pieceof it to the , 
wife to break her fast. Cattle are also taken to the shrine to cure farcy * 
etc. The mujdwan are Ansaris or Thalims .and their ofiices are here¬ 
ditary. 8 

Barat Shfih, a saint of Kasur, has a shrine there and near it is a 
pond in which children are bathed to cure them of boils (pdniwute ). 3 

Sh&h Abdul Azfz of Delhi was a noted interpreter of dreams and 
he once advised a disciple to go to Tonk. He entered the Nawdb’s 
service and under his directions the Naw&b sided with the British. 4 

Midn Ahmad Kbdn, a darvesJi, has a shrine at Kasur in which 
the attendants place white pebbles. These stones are known as Ahmad 
KhAnVlions and are bought by his devotees to tie round the necks of 
children whose Bleep is troubled. 5 

Mian Mitthu, a saint extensively worshipped in the western part 
of Gurdaspur, has a shrine at the village which bears his name. He 
was a Nawab at the imperial court and was sent to suppress a revolt, 
but on the march his favourite horse died and he was so impressed by 
the sorrow which death could cause that he- threw up his command, 
turned faqtr and withdrew from the World. Once a Hindu faqtr 
appropriated the milk whioh the villagers used to supply to him, 
justifying the act on the ground of his own superior sanctity. The 

' Multfo Gazetteer, p. 128. 

9 Bahdwalpur Gazetteer, p. 159. 

“ P. N. Q,, HI, § 181. 

Q.I., §980. 

1 P. N. Q., Ill, § 876. 
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Mian ohallengerl him to a practical test of their spiritual powers. The 
Hindu flew up into the air, but the Mian brought him down with a 
shot-gun and was voted the holier man. The Hindu turned Muham¬ 
madan and became his disciple. The Mi&n is greatly reverenced, how¬ 
ever, by Hindus and they make offerings to him. They also eschew 
the use of burnt brick because his shrine is built of them, and so 
strict is this prohibition that several large villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood are entirely built of adobe bricks. 1 

Sayyid Mithha may be connected with the foregoing. His name 
was Mmn-ud-dm and his father Sayyid Jamal-ud din was a native of 
Klnvdrazm The invasion of Changiz Khan drove him to take refuge 
with Jalal-ud-dm of Ghazni and with him he fled to India when 
Ghazni also fell to the Tartars, The fame of his son surpassed his 
own and lie made many disciples at Lahore where he died in 126&, eei 
His tomb is held.in great respect. 3 

Pfr Ghare Bhan is 4 the saint of the broken pitchers \ His shrine 
at Kasur is a platform where pitchers are broken in pursuance of vows 
to do so if desires are fulfilled. 3 

Pir Chithri is one of a group of pin whose insignia are of the hum¬ 
blest. Chithri is a pir whose cairns of brushwood are common in theB&r 
between Lahore and Mult&n, and if a traveller throw a stick upon one 
of them intimation is at once conveyed by the Pir to his home that he 
is safe. Pir Thigri is a similar saint. If a man's wishes are fulfilled 
he places branches of trees (goha) and shreds of cotton at a certain place 
in accordance with his vow, and the place is called Pir Thigri. 4 

Pir Tingri is also represented by shreds of eotton ; but in his case 
they are tied to a tree, 6 and Pir Roj-e by one brickbat placed on another. 
They are both worshipped by thieves who offer them sweetmeats if 
successful, 6 

Bdba Wall Qandahari, who has 126 other names, is the saint of 
Hasan Abd&l. One Hasan, a Gujar, owned a cattlepen on the site of 
the modern town and used to water his cattle in the Haroh river. The 
Baba arrived, performed a chihla and asked for water for his ablutions, 
Hasan went to the Haroh for it, but the saint in his impatience struck* 
his tongs into the limestone and water gushed out. The Baba's shrine 
is on the hill-top , and the town derives the second part of its name from 
one of his titles, Shdh W&li Abdali. As he is still, it is said, alive 

1 P. N. Q., II, § 877. The tabu or paJcJca brick is also found among* certain 
tribes, e. g, the Mf&n Mi^lni is quite distinct from Mihr Mi$ha as to whom see 
Vol. II, p 286. Mf&n Mi$h& is also a sobriquet for the parrot and to call oneself 
Mi&n Mi^hu (apne m&n dp Mi&n Mifhtl bannd ). means to sound one's own praises *. 
ft bid* III, § 317, IV, § 472. It is also styled Ganga R&m. 

9 Ris% Lahore, p. 229. 

9 P. N, Q., Ill, § 769. 

* For a Thlkar Nath see Legend* of the Punjab, II, p. 441. 

5 In Bftb&walptur when a young tree is peculiarly vigorous it is dedicated to a pzr and 
even called after his name. Offerings are made to it and villagers often visit it in groups. 

By degrees the tree is anthropomorphised into tho saint himself, the pir most implicitly 
believed in by the villagers, and distinguished by a flag which is fastened to it. 

p, N,Q* 1II> § 487» 
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he is also called Hai&tu'l Mir, A modern accretion to the legend avers 
that BSba N&nak visited the place and sent two of his disciples to demand 
water from B&ba Wali. The. latter retorted that if N&nak were a 
saint he could procure water where the wished. He also sent a stone 
rolling down the hill after the disciples, but Baba N&riak stayed it with 
his outstretched hand an(L left its imprest on the stone, from beneath 
which a spring of water has flowed ever since. 1 

Among Muhammadans in Attock various methods of causing rain 
are in vogue. One consists in collecting grain from each house, boiling 
it and then taking it to the masjid or Jchdnqdk when after prayers it is 
divided among those present, confectionery being added in Attock 
tahsil. Another consists in simply collecting together, repairing the 
mosque and cleaning it, and praying there. Women join in these gather¬ 
ings. In a third a boy's face is blackened and a stick put into his 
hand, He then collects all the other children and they go round begging 
from house to house calling out:— 

Julia I Manila I Mink barsd, 

Sd4i kotki ddne pd, 

Chktye de munh pani pd . 

‘Aulia I Send rain, - 
Put grain in our house, 

Arid water in the beaks of the birds/ ! 

Whatever grain is collected is boiled and divided. Lastly there is 
the #dri rite in which mullahs and others go to the mosque, calling the 
bang seven times at each corner as well as in the village. Crowds of 
villagers assemble and pray, religions books are read and presents made 
to priests and shrines, a common offering being a ploughshare's weight 
in grain. 2 

The Muhammadan rosaries are as various as those of other creeds 
and comprise the Sunnis' aqiqul } -bahar of dark stone : the kdth kttasbfh 
of variegated wooden beads : the tasbth of kdnch or variegated glass: 
the sang-i-maqsM ,of yellow stones: the kahrubd of amber, used by 
maulaqfs ; and the sulamdni of various stones also used by them. The 
*i four last named are also used by all faqfrs Shi'as use the khdk-i-sliifd 
or ‘ dust of healing*, made of particoloured earth from KarbalA 8 

1 P. N, Q. II, § 980. Lallft Ruth lies buried afc the town of Hassan AbdiU. 

*Attoct Gazetteer, pp. 108-9. 

31, N, Q„ IV, § 146.. ' 


The OHtog, OB. RAT-CHILDBBN OF THE PUNJAB, ABB ShAH DiULA. 

(i) The Chtihdu. 

The Chuhds or Rat-children are an institution in the Punjab. 
They are microcephalous beings, devoid of all power of speech, idiots, and 
unable to protect themselves from danger, of filthy habits, but entirely 
without sexual instincts. 1 They are given names, but are usually 
known by the names of their attendants, whose voices they recognise and 
whose signs they understand. They have to be taught to eat and. drink, 
but cannot be allowed to go about unguarded. Their natural instinct is 
to‘suck only, and, when they have been taught to eat and drink and 
can walk, they are made over to a faqir of the Sh&b Daula sect, who 
wanders about begging with his ‘ Sh&h Daula's Rats \ 

The popular idea is that these unfortunate beings havo been blessed 
by the saint, Shih Daula Dary6i of Gujrat in the Punjab, and that, 
though they are repulsive objects, no contempt of them must be shown, 
or the saint will make a Chuhd of the next child born to one who des¬ 
pises one of his j)rotdges. It is this fear which has brought about the 
prosperity of Sh&h Daula's shrine at Gujrfit. 

The common superstition as to the origin of the Chuhas is this : 
Shfih Daula, like other saints, could procure the birth of a child for a 
couple desiring one, but the first child horn in response to his intercession 
would be a ChuM—brainless, small-headed, long-eared and rat-faced. 
The custom used to be to leave the child, as soon as it was weaned, at 
Shah Daula's khdnqdh, as an offering to him. After the saint's death 
the miracle continued, but in a modified form. Persons desiring 
children would go to the saint's shrine to pray for a child, and would 
make a vow either to present the child when born or to make an 
flffcring to the shrine. In some cases, when the child was duly born in 
response to the prayer, the parents neglected to make the promised gift. 
Upon this the spirit of the offended saint so worked on the parents 
that the next child. born was a Chuha, and all subsequent children as 
well, until the original vow was fulfilled. 

The tomb and shrine of Shdh Daula lie on the eastern side of 
Gujr&t town, about 100 yards from the ShSli Daula Gate. His descen¬ 
dants dwell near and round the shrine, and their houses form a suburb 
known as Garhi Shah Daula. The shrine itself was built in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century by a f saint' named Bhdwan 
Sh6h and was rebuilt on a raised plinth in 1867. In 1898 it was put 
into thorough repair by the followers of Sliih Uaula. 

The cult of Shah Daula offers few unusual features. No lands are 
attached to the shrine and its pirs are wholly dependent on the alms and 
offerings of the faithful. , Three annual fairs are held at the shrine, 
one at eaoh ’Id and a thifd at the urs on the 10th of Muharram. A 
weekly fair used to be held on Fridays, attended by dancing girls ; but 
this has fallen into abeyance. There are no regular rules of succession 

i For snedical opinion on-the CMhas, see an articlo in tbo Indian Medical Gaieite . 
for May 1st, 1866, by E. J. Wilson Johnston, M. I)., 11. B. C. 8. E. I bis article is re¬ 
printed In Punjal JSotee and Queries, 1886, III, 117-118 ; see also II, §§ 69 and 172, 
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shrine, and eaeh member of the saint’s family has a share in it* 
Three of them, however, have a special influence and one of these three 
is generally known as the sijjdda-nmhin, or successor of the saint. The 
general income of the sect is divided into three main shares, eaoh of 
which is divided into minor' shares—a division per stirpes and per 
capita. The shareholders also eaeh take in turn a week's income of 
the shrine. 

The principal murids, or devotees of the sect, are found in Jammu, 
Punch and the Frontier Districts., and in Sw6t, MalAtand and KAfiris- 
ten. Shall Daula’s fakirs visit eaoh murid annually and exact an offer- 
ing(nazar), usually a rupee, in return for which they profess to impart 
spiritual and occult knowledge Some of these faqirs are strongly 
suspected of being concerned in tho traffic in women that exists between 
the Punjab and Punch and Jammu, and it is from these diebriots that 
the Chuhas are chiefly recruited. 

There is a notable off-shoot of the Shah Daula faqirs in an order 
of faqirs, who properly own allegianoe to the Akhund of Sw&t. A 
disciple of the Akhund, named Ghazi Sult&n Muhammad, amative of 
AwAn, a village in Gujrht District on the Jammu border, has establish¬ 
ed a considerable following. He lives now at Shah Daula’s shrine, but 
has built himself a large stone house at Aw&n. 

(*0 The Legend of Shah Daula, by Major A. C. Elliott. 

Shah Daula was born in A. D. 1581 during the reign of Akbar. 
His father was Abdu’r Rahim Khan Lodi, a descendant of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, grandson of Bahlol ShAli Lodi who died in A, H. 894 
(A. D. 1488). This would make him a Pathfln by descent, but he is 
nevertheless claimed by the Gujars of Gujrat a3 belonging to their tribe. 
His mother was Niamat Khatun, great-granddaughter of Sultan 
Sprang Ghakhar. 

In the reign of Sultan Salim, son of SultAn Sher Shah (A. H. 
952-960 or A. D. 1545*1553) a large force was sent to subdue Khawas 
Khan, 1 who had rebelled in support of Adil Khan, Salim Shah's elder 
brother. Khaw&s lvhan met with a crushing defeat and sought refuge 
with the Gakhars, who supported him, and a battle was . fought near 
Rohtiis in the Jhelum District, in which Sultan Sarang frhaklar was 
killed, and all his family were afterwards made captives. A daughter 
of Ghazi Khan, son of Sultan Sarang, was among the captured, and she 
had at the time an infant daughter at the breast. This was NiArnat 
KMtun, who was taken with her brother to Delhi and in the first year 
of Akbar’f reign (A. H. 963 or A. D. 1556), shortly after Humayun’g 
death, she was married to Abdu’r Rahim Lodi, then an officer of the 
imperial household. .But ShAh Daula was not bom of this marriwe till 
the 25th year of Akbar’s reign (A. H, 989 or A. D. 1581) which was 
also the year of his father’s death, 2 

Where Shah Daula was born is not known, but his widowed mother ; 
returned to her native country, Pathas, now represented by the Jhelum 
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and Rawalpindi Districts. On her arrival, however, she found tuat 
though she was the great-granddaughter of SuUan Sprang, she was as 
much a stranger there as in Hindustan and that no one had any regard 
for herself or her fallen family. For five years she had to earn her living 
by grinding corn in the village of Sabhala in the pargana of Phirh&lat, 
whence she removed to Kalah, where she died in A. H. 998 or A. D. 
1590 after four more years of toil. 

Sh&h Daula, now left an orphan and friendless, determined to go a- 
begging. In the coarse of his wanderings he reached Sakhi Siilkoc, 
where he met one Mahta Kirnan, a slave of the Qanuugos of that place, 
and a rich and generous, but childless man. Moved by pity and favour¬ 
ably improved by his looks, he adopted Shah Daula and brought him up 
in luxury, Shah Daula's intelligence attracted the notice of the Q&nun- 
gos, who gave him charge of their tosha-khana or treasury, but so gener¬ 
ous was Sh&h Daula by nature that he could never turn a deaf ear to a 
beggar. The result was that not only all his own money, but also all 
the valuables, cash and furniture of th o tosh a-kkdna disappeared ! The 
Q&nungos refused to believe his story that he had given everything to 
mendicants and had him imprisoned and tortured. 

In his extremity under torture Shih Daula declared that he had 
buried the money and would dig it up again if released from prison. 
He was led to the tosha-kh&na where he at once seized a dagger from a 
niche and plunged it into his belly. This act put the fear of the 
authorities into the Q&nungos, and they sent for a skilful physician, who 
bound up the wound, from which Shah Daula recovered in three months. 

The Ganungos then set him free and he went to Sangrohi, a village 
near Si&lkot, where he became a disciple of the saint, Sh&h Saidan Sar* 
mast. Sh£h Daula now ingratiated himself with one Mangu or Mokhu, 
the saint's favourite disciple, and spent his time as a mendicant The 
scraps he secured as the proceeds of his begging were placed before the 
saint, who ate all he wanted and passed the remainder on to Mangu. 
After Mangu was satisfied, the small portion that remained was given 
to Shah Daula, whose hunger was rarely appeased. But such poor 
earnings in kind failed to satisfy the saint, who set Shah Daula to work 
and earn money with which cooked food might be bought, as a substitute 
for the stale scraps received as alms. 

At that time a new fort was being built at Sialkot out of bricks 
from the foundation of some old buildings, and Shah Daula was sent to 
dig as an ordinary labourer at a taka or two pice a square yard of brick¬ 
work dug up. So hard was the material that most powerful men could not 
excavate more than two or three square yards in a day, but Shah Daula 
worked with such amazing energy that he dug up seventy square yards 
on the first day and separated the bricks. The officials, recognising 
superhuman aid, offered him seventy takas , or full payment for his work, 
without demur, but he would only accept four. 

With the four takas thus acquired, he bought a savoury dish of khichA } 
which he presented to the saint, before whom he was inclined to boast of 
bis powers. But the saint showed him his own hands, all blistered with 
the invisible aid he had been rendering to Shah Daula. As a mark of 
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favour, however, the saint gave him some of the khiefi f(, Which produced 
such excruciating pain in the second finger of his right-hand on his 
commencing to eat it that for days he could neither sleep nor rest, and 
at last'/asked the saint to relievo him. Mangu also interceded and at 
last the saint told Shdh Daula to go to the Botchers’ Street and thrust 
his hand into the bowels of a freshly slaughtered cow. As soon as he 
had.done this there was immediate relief ami he fell into a deep sleep 
for t wenty-four hours; but on awakening he found that the finger had 
dropped off 1 He returned, however, to the saint and thanked him for 
his kindness, whereon the saint said :—‘ Man, thus much of self- 
love hadst thou, but it has gone from thee now and love for others only 
remains. Be of good cheer. Thou art proven worthy of my favour, 
and of the knowledge of God’. 

For.twelve years Shdh Paula remained in the service of the saint, 
Shdh Saidan Sarmast, who was a faqir of the Suharwardi sect. At the 
end of the twelfth year the saint saw that his own end was approaching 
and asked who was near him. The reply was, * Daula ’, but the saint 
told him to go and fetch Mohku, i.e. his favorite Mangu. But Mangu 
refused to come as it was night. Thrice Daula went and thrice Mangu 
refused. The saint then remained silent for % while, but towards morn¬ 
ing he roused himself and said :—‘ God gives to whomsoever He will ’. 
He then made over his dalg (faqir's coat) to Daula, and when the latter 
said that he knew Mangu would not let him keep it,, the saint said 
‘Let him keep it who can lift it’. And so he gave the dalg into Shdh 
Daula ’3 keeping, gave him his blessing also, and died. 

When the day broke it became known that the saint was dead and 
Mokhu and all the other disciples took their parts in the funeral ceremo¬ 
nies. They then attempted to seize the holy dalg, which fell to the 
ground. Each in turn tried to lift it and then they tried all together, 
but it would not move until Daula grasped it with one hand, shook it 
and put it on, thus proving his right to the name and title, by which 
he has always been known, of Shilh Daula. 

Making his way out of Sidlkot, and leaving the jealous disciples, he 
hid himself for a while outside the town. For ten years after the death 
of Shdh Saiddn Sarmast he remained in the neighbourhood, growing 
yearly in reputation and power. He built many buildings, mosques, 
tanks, bridges and wells, the most notable of whioh was the bride® over 
the Aik. After this Shdh Daula moved to Gtijrdt and settled there per¬ 
manently in obedienoe to divine instructions. 

Faqln believe that each city has its guardian saint, and Shdh 
Daula is looked on as the guardian of Gujrdt. During his life he devot¬ 
ed himself to works of public utility and the construction of religious 
buildings His prinoipal works were the bridge in front of the eastern 
gate of the town of Gdjrdt over the Shdh Daula Ndld, and the bridge 
over the Dik in the Gujrdnwdld District. It is said that he never asked 
for money and that he paid his labourers promptly. He was also most 
successful in finding the sites of old rains, whence he duo- up all the 
materials he required for his buildings. He was liberal to the poor, 
irrespective of creed, and had a peculiar attraction for wild animals, 
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keeping a large menagerie of all sorts of beasts and birds. His tolerance 
made bins beloved of all classes and there were both Hindus and 
Musalmdns among his disciples. He became very famous for his mira¬ 
cles and received large gifts. The attraction towards him felt by wild 
animals largely contributed to the general belief in him. 

The emperor Akbar died whilst Shdh Daula was still at Sidlkot, 
and it was in the seventh year of Jahdngir that he went to Gujrdt, in 
A. H. 1022 or A.D. 1612. No meeting between Shdh Daula and Akbar 
recorded, but the following account is given of an encounter between 
him and the emperor Jahdngir :— 

Shdh Daula used to put helmets, with rauris sewn over them, on the 
heads of his favourite animals. One day a deer thus arrayed strayed near 
the place where the king, i.e. Jahdngir, was hunting at Shdhdaia near 
Lahore. The king saw the helmeteo deer and enquired about it, and 
was told about Shah Daula and his miracles. The deer was caught and 
two men were sent to fetch Shdh Daula who at that time was seated at 
his khdnqdk. During the day he had remarked to his disciples ‘ What 
a strange thing has our deer/ Datbakhfa, done ! It has appeared before 
His Majesty and caused men to be sent to call me before him. They 
will come to-day. (Jook a delicious piluo and all manner of food for 
them '. The astonished servants prepared the meal and towards evening 
the messengers arrived with His Majesty's order. 

Placing the order on his head, Shdh Daula wished to start at once, 
but the hungry messengers bad smelt the supper and so they stayed the 
' night at the kkdnqdk, and did not take the Slidh to Sbdbdara till the 
next day. When he arrived, he called for ingredients and made a large 
cake which he wrapped in a handkerchief and offered to the king when 
summoned, The king was seated on his throne with Nur Jahdn Begam 
near by, and they were both much struck by his holy appearance. The 
king asked Shdh Daula where he had found the philosopher's stone, but 
he denied all knowledge of any such stone and said he lived on alms. 

The king however saw in him a wealthy and influential person, 
capable of raising a revolt, and Nur Jahdn suggested that he should 
be made away with. At the king's order the imperial chamberlain 
produced a poisoned green robe, which Shdh Daula put on without 
receiving any harm. A robe smeared with a still more deadly poison 
was then put on him and again no injury resulted. Upon this the king 
ordered a cup of poisoned iharbat to be mixed, but his throne began to 
quake, the palace rocked violently, and faces of faqim were seen every¬ 
where. The king in his fear recognised the saintship of Shdh Daula 
and dismissed him with honour and two bags of ashrafiu Giving the 
king his blessing, Shdh Daula departed after distributing the aihrafU to 
the royal servants. Hearing of this the king summoned him again and 
asked him if he would accept a grant of 5000 biyhds of land. Shdh 
Daula replied that he did not want any land, but would avail himself of 
the offer later on, if neoessary. Upon this the king allowed him to de¬ 
part after showing him much reverence. 

The building of the bridge over the Dik came about in this way: 
During one of the journeys of .the emperor Shdh Jahdn into Kashmir, the 
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private belonging's of Dara Shikoh'and \Hari Begam and many pack 
animals were lost in the Dik, which was in flood. The Faujdar of the 
District, Mirza Badi Usman, was accordingly ordered to have a large 
and permanent bridge ready by the finite the royal party returned. The 
Faujdar set to work, but could get nothing but mud bricks and so he 
imprisoned all the brick-burners. The result was that when the emperor 
returned the bridge was not even commenced. On being severely 
reprimanded, the Faujd&r remarked that only Sk&h Daula could build 
the bridge. The emperor at once ordered him to fetch ShAh Daula. 
By a stratagem he was induced to enter a palanquin and was*carried off, 
but he remarked :— ( There is no need to force me to obey the emperor* s 
orders. I know them and will carry them out \ 

Arrived at the Dik, Shah Daula procured the release of the brick- 
burners and set about building the bridge. A wicked gurti, who in¬ 
habited the spot, destroyed the work as Fast as it was done, but after a 
controversy, in which lie was overome the gurti was lured into a lime- 
pit and buried up to his neck in lime and mortar by Sh&h Daula. 

SWh Daula met with many other obstacles. Among them- was 
one raised by Buta, the land-owner of the neighbourhood, who made 
money out of the ford at that spot. Buta cut the dara in order to 
drown the faqir s encamped underneath it, but SbAli Daula cleverly 
frustrated him by making a second dam below it. A faqir was sent 
to report on Buta's behaviour to Shah Jahan, who ordered him to be sent 
to Lahore bound hand and foot, there to be beheaded and his head to be 
hung on a nim tree. But Shah Daula interceded for him and obtained 
lus release. Buta after this rendered every possible assistance, the 
bridge was duly built and Shah Daula returned to Grijrat. 

About this time a faqir y named Said an, came to Gujr&t and 
claimed the guardianship of the town by divine appointment in order to 
discredit Shdh Daula. By-spiritual means Shdh Daula convinced the 
impostor that he was wrong, and the faqir disappeared and was never 
heard of again. 

At that time female infanticide was rife in Rijaur, now a part of 
the Jammu State. Raja Chattur Singh of RSjaur was a devoted 
follower of Shah Daula, but he always killed his female children at 
birth. ^^ However, on the birth of one girl, Shih Daula told him to let 
the child live, as she would be very fortunate and become the mother of 
kings. The child was therefore allowed to live and grew up a fair and 
lovely maiden, and when Sh&h Jah&n was passing through R&jaur on 
one ot his journeys to Kashmir, the RSj£ presented her to him as a 
TtcituT, J.he gill was accepted and bestowed on Brinco Aur&nsrzeb. who 
married her. , 

. Later on, the prince, being anxious to know whether he or one of 
os brothers, Dara Shikoh and Murid, would succeed to the throne, 
went to see Shah. Daula and presented him with a zar-'niurnh (golden 
pheasant), a foreign cat and wooden stick. If the saint accepted all 
but the stick it was to be an omen that the prince would succeed. But 
onaii JJauia, as soon as he saw the prince) arose, saluted him as f Your 
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Majesty and giving him a cake, returned the stick and said 
‘ God has sent yon this cake, and this stick is granted you as the sceptre 
of your authority. Be of good oheer Aurangzeb told the tale to the 
Begam Bui, who confirmed him in his belief in it by relating Shah 
Daula’s prophecy that she herself would be the mother of kings. Her 
sons were Mu’azzim and Mahmud, of whom the former became the 
emperor Bahadur Shab. 

At a later period, after he had become emperor, Aurangzeb again 
sent for Shah Daula, who appeared before him in a miraculous manner. 
The emperor was dining by himself, but he saw that a hand was eating 
with him. Calling his attendants he told them of this, and said that 
the hand was the hand of an old man with the second finger missing. 
One of tho attendants, named Bakhbdwar, said that the hand was prob¬ 
ably Shah Daula’s. The emperor thereupon summoned the Saint to 
appear, when Shdh Daula at once stood revealed, and was dismissed, 
loaded with presents by the amazed sovereign. 

Many other tales of his miracles are told of Shdh Daula, but that 
whioh is chiefly associated with his name is the miracle of the Chuhds 
or Rat-children, said to be born through his agency with minute 
heads, large ears, rat-like faces, and without understanding or the power 
of speeoh. 

Shdh Daula lived to a great age, commonly stated to have been 
150 years, and was contemporary with Akbar, Jahangir, Shdh Jahdn, 
and Aurangzeb. tie was born in the 25th year of Akbar, A.H. 989 or 
A.D. 1581 and died, according to tho anagram of his death, Kkudadogl, 
in A.I1 1087 or A.D. 1676. He was therefore really 95 years old at 
his death. 

His usual title is Shah Daula Darydi, because of the numerous 
bridges that he built. To the end of his life, princes and nobles, rich 
and°poor alike, sought his blessing. At last, when he saw bis end 
approaching be sent for his disciple, Bhawan Shdh, duly invested him 
with the dalg, and installed him as sifada-nashln and successor. 

The existing members of the sect of Shdh Daula claim that 
Bhawan Shdh is the son of the saint, but whether he was a real or an 
adopted son or b&lkd, the present pirs are the descendants of Bba wan 
Shdh. 

1Votes by the Editor, Indian Antiquary. 

There are some points worth noting in the stories of Shdh Daula’s 
Rats and of Shdh Daula himself. 

In the first place it seems pretty dear from what lias been above 
recorded that the ascription ofthe Chuhds to the agency of the well- 
known saint of Gujrdt is posthumous. Quo suspects that Bhdwan 
Shdh of the Shdh Daula Shrine created the cult, much in the fashion 
that ORdzi Sultdn Muhammad is creating one now out of the shrine 
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wnioii fe has set up round th&;tomb of the great local saint.. All the 
circumstances point to such* a situation. Those are the extreme modern* 
ness of the cult, the fact that a band or order of faqtrs make a living 
out of a certain class of local microcephalous idiots, and the convenient 
existence of an important shrine Then the absence of landed property 
in possession of the band, or of any recognized right to succession to 
the leadership, and the entire dependence on earnings, in turn dependent 
themselves on the gullibility of the ‘ faithful *, all make it almost 
certain that RhSwan Shah took the opportunity of the then recent 
decease of a well-known ancient and holy man to"find a sacred origin for 
the unholy traffic of his followers. The division of the income thus 
earned is just such as one might expect of a body that had no other 

source of cohesion originally than profit out of a common means of 

livelihood* 

As regards the legend of Shah Daula himself, we have the usual 
ascription of a direct connection by birth of a local holy man with the 
great ones of the earth in his day, with the usual clear openings for 

doubt in the account thereof, and we have also the ascription of 

miraculous powers common to Panjabi saints. There is nothing in the 
story that could not have been pioked up by the tellers out of the tales 
of other saints commonly current in the country. No doubt there did 
live, during the seventeenth century, a holy man in Gujrat town, who 
died there at an advanced age and had a tomb erected to him, which 
became venerated. It is quite probable that he was instrumental in 
forwarding works of public utility in his neighbourhood, and was 
notorious for hie charity to the poor and needy, led an excellent life, and 
was venerated by the nobility around him. Considering the situation of 
the town of Gujrat, it is quite possible also that he attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the emperor Shah Jah^n and his suite, during their many 
journeys to and fro between Kashmir and their Indian court. But all 
this affords no ground for supposing that he had anything to do 
personally with the poor idiots now exploited by the sect, band, or order 
of fct^iTs that have fastened themselves on. to his name* 

As regards the Cliuhas themselves, it is quite possible that there 
is a tendency to produce such idiots among the population of given 
districts, such as Punch and Jammu, but one cannot help suspecting 
that, owing te the necessity for a continuous supply being forthcoming 
for the well-being of those who live on them, some of these unfortunates 
are artificially produced after their birth as ordinary infants* It would 
be so easy to accomplish this on the part of the unscrupulous. 

Thb Cult of Miaij-Bibi ; or the Pkinoe and His two Wivss, 

I. 

The Legends of Mian-BibL 

I* There are various stories as to who these saints wore and when 
they fu*st appeared. According to one account, KhwSja Kasmi had 
five sons Shah Madar, Bholan Skill, Shaikh Madu, Pir Sultan Shall 
and Pa* Jholan Shah, and five daughters, Jal Pari, Mai Pari, Asmin 
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Pari, Hur Pari and Sabz Pari. Of these, the tomb of Bholan Shah 
exists at Jlionawal in tahsit Garhshankar in Hoshidrpur. The other 
brothers and sisters are said to have become famous in other countries ' 
and died there. Another story is that So4h Madar, who is referred to 
throughout the songs sung hy the followers of Midn-Bibi, was a Shaikh 
of Rum by name Badr-ud-Dm. Being an adventurous man he migrat¬ 
ed to India and took lodgings in the house of a person whose profession 
it was to amuse the king of that time with tricks. After his arrival 
in the house the host gained increasing favour from the king, which lie 
thought was due to Shah Madar’s spiritual influence. Sli4h Madir. ’ 
was called Mian by the daughter of his host, and they were called by 
him in return Bibi. The girls became more and more attached to the 
Mian, and their belief in his supernatural powers grew stronger day by 
day. One day, it is said, the king, instigated by a minister who was 
jealous of the favour shown to the jester, ordered the latter to fight with 
a tiger. The jester, not being able to do this, asked the Midp’s aid, and 
he by a miracle caused a tiger to go into the king’s darbar, kill the jealous 
minister, and desist from doing further mischief at the bidding of the 
Mi4n’s host. This astonished the king and the people, who sought out 
the author of the miracle, but the Mi4p was not pleased with the ex¬ 
posure of his powers and desired to leave the capital. The girls insisted 
that the Mi4p should not leave them, but he could not be persuaded to 
remain. At last seeing that the girls were determined to live or die 
with him the Mi4ni and his virgin-companions disappeared under 
ground. It is not known where and when this happened, but the 
general belief as to the origin of M ianBibf is as above described. 

2. Another, and perhaps the most plausible story, is that Mian 
was a Shaikh by name Saddu of Delhi. He was well versed in medi¬ 
cine and pretended to have influence over evil spirits. He had a 
number of followers and maid-servants, the principal among whom 
were Mian Bholan Shah, Midn Chanan, Midp Shah Madar, Midn 
Maleri, Sh4h Pari, Hdr Pari, Mehr Pari, Nur Pari, Usm4ri Pari, 
and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, but the addition 
of the distinctive word pari signifies the exquisite beauty of these female 
companions of the Mian. These parts were more commonly called 
Bibi, and the Shaikh was on acooqnt of his attachment to the women 
called Midn-Bibi. The party travelled through many lands and preaoh- 
ed the wondrous powers of their head, the Mian, and the women, being 
credulous, believed in the spiritual powers of the Mian, hpid him in 
great respect, and kept his memory green after his death by playing M£4n- 
Bibi in the manner explained later on. The Mi4n was extremely fond 
of women ; he was shrewd enough to know that his pretensions would 
be readily believed by the weaker sex and worked exclusively among 
them, curing their diseases by his medical skill/and attributing the , 
success to his spiritual powers. It is said that the Midn was in posses- ' 
sion of a lamp like the one Alauddin of the Arabian Nights had, and that 
with the aid of this wand he could get any woman he liked, It is said 
that the king’s daughter fell in love with the Mian, and this being 
brought to the notice of the king, the Mian was killed and the lamp 
destroyed. His companions, fearing a similar fate, fled in different 
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Sh&h finding his last place of rest in Jhonawal, 
tahsfl Garlishankar, and Mftp Maleri at Maler Kotla. Shah Madar 
escaped to the Deccan and MfAn Chanan to Afghanistan, where their 
tombs are still found. It is said that this happened after AkbarVtime. 

The worshippers of Midn-Bihu 

3. As above stated, the Mfctn and his wives were all Muham¬ 
madans, and their influence was at first confined to people of that creed. 
Gradually, as the time went on and communion between Hindus and 
Muhammadans became more general, the former followed the practices 
of the latter and vice versd. The principal followers are B&htis, Sainis 
and Mirfsis, hut Rajputs and other olasses of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans are also found among them In no case, however, does a male 
member propitiate the Mian-Bibi which is a deity of the female sex 
alone. It is also remarkable that in most cases it is the young women 
who worship Mf£u-Bibf, and as they become old they neglect it, although 
their regard for the deity is not diminished. 

The method of Worship. 

' 4. No fixed fair is held, nor is there any fixed time for the worship. 

Generally, when the new harvest is gathered, and the people are at their 
best in point of wealth, a young woman who is a believer of the Mian- 
Mbi prepares herself for the worship. None but a woman in want of a 
child, or of a bride for her child, or for relief from some distress, follows 
this practice, her object being to invoke the assistance of MRin-Bibi in 
getting her wishes fulfilled. MhAsf women (professional songstresses) 
are called in with their instruments. The woman puts on a new dress, 
adorns herself as on her wedding day and sits in front of the mirdsans. 
The latter sing songs in praise of the Mf4n, his manly beauty, and his 
devotion to the BIbis and their mutual love-and attachment. While 
singing, the mirdsans also play on their instruments which consist of 
small drums. The worshipping woman moves her hands wildly, nods 
her head, and as chorus grows, she becomes excited and almost frenzied. 
At this stage it is believed that she forgets all about herself and that 
her spirit mingles with the thoughts of the Mi4n, whom she personifies 
so long as the fit caused by the excitement lasts. Other women who 
have belief in the spiritual powers of the devotee come and offer grain 
and sweets, which the mirdsans appropriate. After making their offer¬ 
ings they pot questions as to coming events in their families. Such 
questions generally relate to family distress and wants, and the devotee 
knowing full well the wants of her neighbours, answers them in 
ambiguous terms, on which the women putting the questions place the 
best possible construction and prove the spiritual power of mind-readino- 
displayed by the devotee. It is believed that the Mfin answers the 
questions through the devotee and fulfils the desires of those believim- 
in him. The women practising the Mfdn-Bibf devotional exercises in 
the above manner are distinguished by a silver tablet or piece hanging 
round their necks on which the Mian's picture is engraved and an 
amulet with the Bibi’s picture on it. [Lai,a Dina Nath ] 
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Songs tuny when Mian-Bibi sways his head in. an emotional trance . 

A,—The kaf*s 

1. A hdfi of M#n Sh*e Mad4r. 


Kkele zinda Shdh Moddr 
Main tdn tdnjiwdn , 

Terd nut bhard dtddr , 
Terd tnauld ndl qardr 
Khele zinda etc. 


If the Hying (ever-living) Shdh 
Mad&r sways his head in an 
emotional trance or a hysterical 
woman falls into a trance, I 
shall live, 

Thy (Sh&h Maddr's) countenance 
is beaming with the (heavenly) 
light and thou converseth with 
God* 1 


2. A hdfl of BuLLi^ Sh^h. 


Midn Bulldn Shah jawdni mane, 
Karm hare tdn mainun jdne 9 
Teridn ditidn Inlch karordn, 

Tere wich d orb dr jo dwe y 
Apnidn man didn. mnrdddn pdwe. 
Teridn ditidn etc. 


May^st thou, O Bulldn Shdh, live 
long. If thou lookest kindly 
on "my condition, thou wilt 
come and know of me. Thou 
hast blessed me with a myriad 
favours* He who appears be¬ 
fore thee (lit., in thy darbdr) 
attains his heart's desires. 

3. A fc&fl OF Pir Baea Banoi* 

Pir Banna ji main arss Jcardn tere 
age , 

Sab dulian nun pale jo 


To thee, O Pir Bannaji, I present 
my appeal. Thou purifiest all 
who have lost heart and this 
thou does without the least 
delay. Thou drivest away (all) 
jinns and evil-spirits who flee 
in fear of thy glory. 3 

(a) A hdfi of Mi% Ala Bakhsh Gangohl 


Korda rati der na Idge 
Jinndn bhuidn nun dur tuti Tcafdd 
Jot teri oh sahne Idge 
Pir bannd . 

4. 

Mere peehwd Ala Bakhsh Peshwd— 
Mahhub-i- K h ndd Manmn Ala 

BaJchsk Peshwd 

Mete &&kib-%-Anlid Ala Bahhsh 
Peshwd 

Doit pdk karo mere M% Bakhsh 
Peshwd, 


On thou my Leader 1 Thou Ala 
Bakhsh, Peshwd 1 Thou art 
beloved of God and art pro¬ 
tected by his peace, 8 Thou 
art protected by and beloved of 
God! Thou Ala Bakhgh, 
Pesh wd! who art the best of 
saints ! May'stthou purify my 
deli 

1 The original is Terd mania ndl qardr , which may be translated, ‘ thou • repose Ui in 
peace in God \ Qardr means.' repose in peace. 1 Bat it- is also explained to mean ‘ Teri 
boffin khudd se hotihain \ * thou boldest conversation with God\ 

2 The original is Jot teri oh sahne tdgre, which is thus explained, woh tere jatiod ko 
larddsht hams Ug jate hain, meaning * they gradually bear thy glory/ But it is also 
explained to mean, Tere jalive se khauf khakar Jan? jdte hain , which is the translation 
given above. 

* Mainun is explained as Khuda ke amdnse mahjus, or 1 protected by the peace of 

God'. 








Mamun Ala Bakhsh pdn ka bird 
Idwdn ten pas . 

Je tun kapron kd jord man gen, 
darzi buldwdn ten pas 
Je Mdmui} Ala Bakhsh dudh pere 
mujh se mangey 

Halwdi ko buldwdn jhat fere pas. 
Je Mamun Ala Bakhsh pdn bird 
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0 M&mun Ala Bakhsh! May 
I bring to thee pdn bird . If 
tliou needest clothes, I will 
call the tailor to thee. If thou 
wishest to have milk and perd y 
I will forthwith call the con¬ 
fectioner to thee. If thou 
desirest pan, I will at once cal] 

. vY the pamoari to thee. 

Main panwdrf ko buldwdn fauran 
tere pds. 

5 (a). Another kdfi or Bulla ^ ShAh (to whose tomb it is addressed). 


Tan main dwan tere pird, 

Deh murddan tun man dian pird 
Teri clialiar dlwan sandnwdU, 
Teri qabar ie jdechardg pird. 
Ian maxix etc. 

KhuhiUri thandi pird, 

Tere bdgin bolan nor ptr& 9 
Teri chahar diwari khuli pird 
Tere hath wick sddi pird. 

Tdn main etc. 


To thee, O Pfr ! I will come if 
thou givest me mv heart's 
desire. The four walls of thy 
house are studded with pearls, 
and lamps are lit on thy tomb. 
The water of the well of thy 
house is exceedingly cool and 
peacocks sing in thy garden, 
and thy enclosure walls are very 
wide. Thou art owner (pro¬ 
tector) of good and bad ac¬ 
tions. 

5 (b). Another kdfi of BuliAn ShAh. 

Butlaii Skah jatoani mane . May^st thou, Bulkin Sh&h, ad" 


Hun bdhuten tdn jdndn . 
Teridii lakh Jcaroran ditidn , 
Midn fazal karen tdn jdndn 


vance in years. If thou art 
kind to me and fulfillest my 
desire, I shall know that thou 
art a true saint. Thy favours 
and boons are given in myriads. 
1 will have faith in thee if thou 
dost kindness unto me. 

6. A kdfi of Ghaus Azam, PirAn Pjfe of Baghdad, 


Mansd karat sukh ckaran tihare 
MeH murddan parsau pidre 
Jo sukh dive so phal pdwe 
Ghauns Nabi he lagepidre , 
Manm karat etc 


r Shah ,MaJdr main dltodnt dekho, 
Shdh Madar main diwatii, 

Pird tere await de qurbdn, tun tail 
roshan dohin jahantn 
Kdld bakrd sawa man did deo ska- 
Aan mihmdni . 

Shdh Madar main diwdnl, dekho 
Shah Maddv mai{i dmdai. 


O thou, who fulfillest my desire 
I pray to thee on my knees. 
He who cometh to thee with 
a desire secures it and is be¬ 
loved by Ghauns Nabi (a 
saint). 

7 (a). Another kdfi of Sh^h Mad^r. 


See, 0 Shah Mad&r ! I am mad with 
love for thee, O saint! If thou 
comest (to me), I will sacrifice 
myself to thee. Thy name is 
a light in this and the next 
world* If thou comest, I will 
offer a black goat and 1J 
maunds of flour for a feast to 
.the saint. See, O ShAh MadAr I 
I am mad with Jove of thee. 
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Gund tiyal mdlan pJiulon kd dhrd . 
Aj Mxdn tere sir Jco muhd'ak. 

Ap Mian ji ne kangand bandhdyd, 
Ndr kd batnd any lagdyd 
laj kulak sir chhatar jhnldyd 
Aj bartrd tere sir ko mubdrak, 

Aj Mian etc. 


The flower-girl has brought gar¬ 
lands of flowers. I congratu¬ 
late thy head, O Mi&n ! to-day. 
The Mi&n has his (left) wrist 
encircled with a bracelet and 
his body 1 besmeared with 
batnd . b congratulate thy 
head, O bridegroom ! thou who 
hast a crown and a cap on thy 
head and an umbrella over it. 


B.«—The thoughts of the . 


L KhialatsMiXN 

Zinda Slidh Maddr y 
Allah kine dundd dekhid f 
Maddr ni Maddr * 

Nile ghore wdla 9 
Sabi doshdle wdld, 

Bdnktdn faujdn wdld, 

Kine dundd dekhid 
Zinda Shdh Maddr . 

2. Another song 
Berd banne Idde ji merd hex a hatirtc 
lamna 

Tdridn dendn ankhi meld -ji main 
Sarwar semidn mushkil karde dmn. 
Tartan dendn etc. 

Puttan de kdrau, Jjulo seman 
mdigdn, 

Man dtan murdddn mere pir ne 
pujdiydn. 

Mushkil kar de as An. 

Tdridn dead. 


rag Kali An Aiman. 

Has anybody seen the living 
(ever-living) Shah Mad&r com¬ 
ing ? Sh&h Madar has a blue 
horse to ride and a green shawl 
to wear. His retainers are very 
handsome. Has anybody seen 
him ? 


: same rag . 

Oh Mi&n ! let the ship of my life 
sail to the <nd, iA. t let all my 
difficulties be removed. I have 
invoked thee in the time of my 
distress. Mayst thou remove 
my difficulties! O generous 
one, women worship thee for 
sons. I have attained my 
heart's desire by the grace of 
my Pir 


3. Another song : rag Bikag tar tin . 


Kar nazar mehar di ji 
Mir an, ji Mirdn 
Main tain par bdrUsadqe kiti 
qnrbdn Mirdn 

Kar nazar mehar di ji Mirdn . 


Be kind unto me, O Mvripji (an¬ 
other name of the Pir). I 
sacrifice myself to thee. Be 
thou kind unto me* 


1 . Khial II., Bihdg tar tin . 


wick 


Toll me i n what state is Mir&nji ? 
The four walls of Miranjfs 
house are shaded with rows of 
trees and he has a seat in the 
house (This refrain is re¬ 
peated.) 

1 Meauiug thereby that the Hia« has besmeared his body with the light of God 
Thi* song h sung at welding when the fbwor-girl brings garlands of dowers. 

3 A Mft is sung by f jqtrs with rogard to the time of the day or night, 
most be sung at its proper time* 


Mainun hdl Mirdn dd dasin 
Mainun hdl Mirdn dd, etc. 

*Char diwari jhnrmat wall 
Mirdn di chaukh mdi be. 
Mainun hdl Mirdn dd dasin 


etc. 


A HiaC 
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Mir tin de rtf Sftdh ji de rtf, 
Shah Mad dr de re . 

Albeld banrd Mirdn de re. 
Mirdn hi majlus hhiib bant 
haiy pdnck phungalp&e re, 
Mirdn de re etc. 


(2) Naindn dd eft did sdnun de 
gaga, main wdri ho Mirdn 
Naindn etc. 

Lat chird re, 

Ktsarid band hi rtf, ghunghat 
main fcuch kali gay a. 

M.ain wdH haiin Mirdn 
Naindn dd chdld sdnun 
de gay a etc. 


(3) Zindd Shah Mad dr 

Merd Mi tan dundd dehhd, 
hat Madar, hai . 

Madar ni uddhdr, 

Merd Mirdn dnndd defchd. 

(4) Shdh Madar, iendn Chaun- 

hidri bhardi 
Nur bharid did dr, Mera 
Mirdn dvndd deklid . 


6. Khial Kanhra 
(I) Ala albelarian—Ala albefarian ( 

Meri Shah Pari 
Bhig gaiy&n suhidn chunaridn 
Main chalipid bagh tamdshe, 

Bhig gaiydn suhidn chu - 
na nan, 

Ala albelaiidn etc. 


( 2 ) 


Shah Madar he darbdr men 
khele Shdh Pari, ohdidn kasum - 
bandn cholartdn re, bdhin 
chute hare re, meri Shah Pari , 
Shah Madar etc. 


Chaxikl hharnd. 


(1) MMnji has come! Shahji 
has come ! Sh&h Mad&r has 
come! (These three names 
arc identical.) The giver of 
desires, the bridegroom, the 
one devoid of care has come. 
His assembly is brilliant and 
a garland of flowers has been 
placed round his neck. 

(2) Mirapji has made me rest¬ 

less by the winking of his 
eyes. I sacrifice myself on 
thee, O Mimrji! His head¬ 
dress is dishevelled and it is 
of saffron colour. He has 
playfully whispered some¬ 
thing to me in a, language 
half concealed. I devote 
myself for thee, Oh ! 
Mirfitjji! there is meaning 
in his playful glance. 

(3) Ob living (ever-living) Shdh 
Maddr! I have seen my 
Mirdp coming. He is Mad&r; 
He is Madar I (my) deli¬ 
verer. 

(4) Oh Shah Maddr ! I am wait¬ 
ing for thee 1 Thy coun¬ 
tenance is beaming with the 
light of God. Has anybod y 
seen my Mir£nji coming r 
(Here follows the refrain.) 

rdq fi t hi. 

(1) Oh my God! The Bibtdn 
(i.e., Shah Pan and others), 
are free from care and all 
control. Oli my Shah Pari 1 
Thy red-coloured dopatta 


(body-sheet) is wet. 1 am 
going to witness amusement 
in the garden of my beloved. 
(2) Shah Pari, who is attired in 
a choli (petticoat) dyed with 
hasumbha and who wears 
green glass bangles (churis) 
round her wrist, is swaying 
her head to and fro in a 
frenzy in the Darb&r of Shdh 
Mad&r. 

When women have made vows to saints and their vow* are ful¬ 


filled, they repair to the saint’s residence and sit there for a day and a night, This is 
this rite.*** ^ arn< *' The Bharfe or priests of SahW Sarwar derive their name from 
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Sh Sadr *ud» Din of MMer Kotla. 



III. 

The most remarkable fact about this cult of Mi&n-Bibi ig that it 
has been so completely Mubammadanizecl, and it is suggested (L, 2 
above) that this cult was introduced into India after Akbar's time-, , 
t\e. after that ruler had attempted to found a new religion amalga¬ 
mating all the creeds of his empire. On the other hand, it is clearly 
connected with the famous shrine of Shaikh Miller,* the founder 
of the M&ler Kotla State in the Punjab. There a similar cult exists, 
ail account of which is given in the Gazetteer of that State. It 
. might be imagined that the cult is a mere adaptation of a Hindu 
myth, but this is by no means certain, and it is quite possible that it is 
an importation of pure Muhammadan mysticism :— 

Shaikh Sadr-ud-Din. —Shaikh Sadr-ud-Din, the founder of the 
M&ler Kotla ruling family, flourished during the reign of Sultftn Bahlol 
Lodhi, who gave him his daughter in marriage in H54. 1 Commonly 
styled Hazrat Shaikh, Sadr-ud-Dm or Sadr Jahin left Daribaii, his 
birth-place in Afghanistan, and settled at Miler on an old branch of the 
Sutlej. An aged Musalmfin woman, named Mdli, became his first 
follower and from her M&ler takes its name. From the princess are 
descended the keepers of the shrine while the Nawdbs of M&ler Kotla are 
descended from a Rfijp&tni whom the Shaikh also married. His shrine, 
surrounded by four walls believed to have been built by genii in one 
night, lies in Miler. His fair, held on the first Thursday of every lunar 
month, is largely attended by Hindus and Muhammadan* from the State 
as well as from distant places. Various offerings are made; such as 
horses, donkeys, cows, buffaloes, goats, fowls, clothes, money, p^rain of 
all kinds, food (especially sweet bread’ and that cooked in a frying pan) 
etc. Of these offerings the khalifa, a descendant of the Shaikh, takes 
elephants, horses, donkeys, complete suits of clothes and rupees, while all 
other offerings are taken as of right by the majdioars* People of all 
cartes have great faith in Hazrat Shaikh. No marriage is considered 
blessed, unless the bridegroom attend the shrine and sal dm to it imme¬ 
diately after donning the wedding wreath and before leaving for his 
bride's home. Women believe that all worldly desires are fulfilled by 
the-Shaikh. To gain any wish they vow to make a specified offering to 
tho shrine in case it is realised. They often perform the ceremony 
called 9 Hazrat Shaikh ki chauki*> Sometimes they keep awake the whole 
night and employ a mirdsan who sings songs, especially eulogies of the 
Shaikh, and sometimes play the chauki in the daytime. The woman 
who is to do this, bathes, puts on the best new clothes she can get and 
'sits on the bare ground with other women round her. The mirdsan beats 
her drum and sings the Shaikh's praises. At first the woman sits siient 
with her head lowered and then begins" to roll her head with hair dis¬ 
hevelled. Then the mirdsan sings more vigorously, generally repeating 
over and over again the part of .the song" at which t he woman showed the 
first signs of having fallen under the Shaikh's influence. In a Few 
mtoents the Shaikh expresses through the woman what he wants of her 
and what she mup t do for him and where. After this all the women 
round her question her and receive her responses. She then attends th 

» Jngt m tradition says Adhara Faqfr married the King’s daughter. 
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shrine and offers something according to her promise. In Jeth and 
about the time of the NamSni fair, On the Jeth sndi, the attendance 
at the fair of Hazrat Shaikh is very large, people of all creeds and ages 
and of both sexes being attracted to it from long distances. 

A curious pai all el to the cult of Mian-Bfbf is afforded by that of 
Sfndhu Bir who, like the Mian, has three pairs of attendant goddesses, 
viz. R&ri and Brdri, Chaliri and Chhatrahri, all worshipped in 
Chamba, and Andla and Sandla who are worshipped in the hills. The 
goddess Bharmdm of Barmaur, in Chamba, is also associated with 
Smdhu, The cult, of Midn-Bibi is probably of phaR.ic origin, though 
such a theory cannot be definitely proved. The parallel afforded by 
SindhtPs pairs of wives is, however, too striking to be accidental. 
Sfndhu is certainly a god of fertility adored by all the seven ‘ Banaspati 
Mothers who are goddesses of vegetation. But he is also ‘lord of 
metals Lolidn PAI, of the earth, Bhumi Pal, and of chains, as Sanglfn 
Pdl. As the last-named he has with him always a chain and his 
votaries also keep one at their homes. Smdhu Bfr affects mountainous 
regions generally and is even said to be widely worshipped in Ldhul. 
He becomes enamoured of fair maidens and'they dance with him. But 
he has small ears or none at all, and often carries a broom or. his back. 
He .wears a cotton girdle though the rest of his costume is like that of 
Gaddi or shepherd and when not whistling he makes the sound chhvd 
ehhu which shepherds use when grazing their sheep, resting or fa¬ 
tigued. Indeed he is also called Laknu Gadetu or ‘ Lukhna the Gaddi 
youth with whom Gaddi maidens fall in love. 1 

A NOTE ON BAIAT. 

. Bat at, bai, or 'sale * of self, denoting ' one should give up one's own 

desires and submit wholly to the will of him to whom one sells oneself .' 
To make baiat implies faithful obedience asset forth in the Holy Quran 
and the doctrines inculcated by the Prophet as well as by the acts of 
his Caliphs. 

The baiat made at the hands of Prophets and the appointed ones 
of God is made solely with a view to attain to piety. God said to His 
Prophet Muhammad— 

“ Those who pledge their faith to thee pledge it to God, the hand 
of God is over their hands—hence whoever shall break his oath will 
suffer for it and whoever shall perform what he covenanted with God to 
him He will give a great reward." 

In the Chapter called mumtaHna (Examination or Trial) God ad¬ 
dresses His Prophet thu- 

O Prophet when believing women come unto thee and make 
baiat. that they shall not confuse anyone with God, nor steal, nor com¬ 
mit fornication, nor kill their children, nor come with a calumny which 
they (the women) have forged in front, of their hands and feet, nor be 
disobedient to thee in doing good things ; take their pledge and pray to 
God to forgive their sins—God is prepared to forgive and is meroi- 

1 for a wag to Sfndhu Bfr neo Indian Antiquary, 1009. 

»Verse 10—Ohapter Fatah (Victory) ot the Quran, 
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It is mentioned in the Sdhih Bokhari in the conditions on which 
the Imam should accept a pledge that Ismail, son of Abu Obais, 
said that he had been told by Imam M&lik, who was told by Yahya, son 
of Said Aneari, who was told by Ibada, son of Walid, who was told by 
his father, who in his turn was told by his father Saint Abada that 
“ We pledged our faith to the Prophet to bey his orders in prosperity and 
in suffering, to acknowledge the supremacy of him who should be lit for 
it and not to dispute with him—that we should adhere to what is right 
wherever we lived—that we should tell the truth and that in God's 
path we should not fear the reproach of any persecutor. We were told 
by Abdulla, son of Yusaf, who was told by Imfim Malik, who was told 
by Abdulla, son of Dinfir, who was told by Abdulla, son of Umar, that 
when we pledged our faith to the Prophet that we would obey his orders 
he said : * Say so far as may be possible/ ” 

Baiat should be made thus :—If the one who makes it is a man he 
who accepts his pledge should take bis hands in his own and recite the 
words pertaining to it fat and the other who makes the laiat should 
repeat them ; after the repetition of the baiat the Im&m, i e the 
receiver of the pledge, and those present should pray for the stability 
of the faith of the pledger. If the plighter of faith be a woman an oral 
pledge is taken from her—but her hand is not touched —as is described in 
the Sdhih Bokhari regarding Hazrat (holy) Aisha that the Prophet 
received oral pledges from women in accordance with the mimlahinu. 
The Prophet's hand touched no woman save his own wives. But now¬ 
adays some receive the pledge from a woman by holding a cloth which 
is also held by her. 

LEGEND OP DULLA BHATTt 

Argument. 

DulU or Dulta, soli of Farid Kh&n, is a Bhatti Rdjpiit of the Sandal 
Bar or SandalwfiL He goes to Naina Bas village to enjoy the phdg 
festival in the Holi and during his absence Jal^l-ud-Dui, his uncle, 
goes to Akbar, the Mughal emperor, to inform him that Du 11a is a 
highwayman. The emperor deputes Mirzas Ala-ud-Din and Zfo-ud«Din 
to seize Dull&. AlA-ud*Dm goes to the Sandalwdl with 12,000 men 
Nuramde, Dulles wife, dreams that her golden bedstead is broken and 
interprets this omen to mean that Dulla's misdeeds will end in 
disaster. But her mother-in-law boasts of Delia's strength. A Dogar 
woman announces that during Ddlla's absence the imperial troops are 
advancing to the attack. She borrows the five garments of Dulla's 
wife and goes among the soldiery hawking curds. Ala-ud-Dm wants 
to buy some and pats his finger into the jar to taste the curds, where¬ 
upon the Dogari grips his arm with such strength that lie cannot make 
her let go. The Mirza, in admiration of her physique, offers to make 
her his^ chief wife—he has 360 already—and mounts her on his horse. 
On the road she borrows bis sword, on the pretence that she will 
chase deer, and plunges it into his heart. She carries off h!s five 
garments to Delia's mother. Zia-ud-Din, the murdered Mirza's brother, 
fearing of his death lays waste the Sandalwil. Nurd, Dulles son, 
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rejecting his teacher’s advice to flee, demauds foi* fathers sword .from 
' bis grandmother. Ignoring his mother'* entreaty that he will save 
himself he takes the sword and kills 25 of lii^ opponeuts, but his sword 
breaking he is captured, and all Ills relatives with him. His younger 
sister begs Jalal-ud-Din to effect^ Jier . release, v Vit he basely refuses. 
DiUhVs wife^ now sends a mirdri with a letter to Ddlla imploding 
aid. Dulla immediately attacks the Imperial troops and rescues his 
son, with the others, tie is about to put Zia-ud-Din to death when 
his mother intercedes, saying he will dishonour her By the murder, 
but, disregarding her prayers, Dulla smites the Mirtfa on the mouth 
and knocks out his teeth. 

The following songs and ballads are inserted here for the sake of 
the light which they cast on Punjab ways of thought and the relations 
which exist between the various creeds aud'caetes/ The Tale of Mirza 
and Sahiban is peculiarly rich in omens :— 

Qissa Diilld Bhatti lidj put sdkin mama Sa n da hod l, ya Sandal Bdr 
Jangal } mutallaqa Zilla Montgomery. 

Akbar Shah bddshdh ke zamana men Dulla Bhatti Rajput thd . 

Lijie ndm Babb kd 9 kardega btrd par. 

Qissa . 

1. Chanda ki bairt bddli, machhli M bairi jdl: 

Bcmdd hi bairan maut hai , neki he din char . 

2. Mar dan nun. badidn likhdt , lohdn nitty kite td'u : 

Mirgdn nun dhupdn likhdi, surdn ko kite ghd'u. 

3. Sukh se soyi sej par supnd dgyd rdt , 

Sowarn palang markid, (dfe chdron saL 1 

4. Mdthe hi bindi bhun parly meri nau bal khaga y i nath , 

Ohurd phiifd hdthi ddnt kd 9 phikd paTa suhdg. 

5. Ghore dwe?i thumakde, karde mdro mar , 

Kid Dtilld ter a qaid men , lutjd Sandahvdl : 

6. * Sds ! Yih badiyan hain buri V 

Jawab Laddbbi walidj Dulla az Baiiu *_ 

7. Bold Laddhi: li Kya kaheP sunle bahur bat: 

Gidri ne jdye pinch sdt } main shihm ne jayd ek ; 

8. «Tad mem Sher dhardktd kartd mdro mar ! 

Faujdn bddshdht bhdgj&n, murke ndleti sans” 

Baku sas sjb kaeti eai ;— 

9. Bole Ntlrdmde: “ Kya kahe P sunle sdsu, bat: 

Kid chordn ke mdmla, kid jhufe kd } aitbar P 

10. Jaisd Dulla tun jand ? aisa jane nd ko : 

Rdt naohdwe. kanchani, din men khele shikdr, 

\ Lit. the horizontal pieces, Ml, not the legs, The breaking of a bed is alwav* 
regarded as a disastrous omen,, and tho overturning of a bed under a sleeping man is a 
favourite way of manifesting dime or saintly displeasu re against him. 
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11* BKi'r purf men bhdgjd, hamko na lejd sdth. 

Ai sds n, Ttt, barjle put ko, badly An hai?i btiri ”, 

Kalam Boqau f az wait da Dulla 

12. Bole Mas to Bogan: u Sunle , Laddhi bat! 

Pdncho Id de kapre, sold Idde sing dr ”, 

13. Pdncho pahne kapre, bharlale sold singdr. 

Sir dhar mafki dudh ki, dwe lashhar darmiydn . 

14. Dahi dahi pukdrti lashhar he darmiydn : 

Dahi mdngi Uirza 9 Ald-uA-din: f t Mainiin thora dahi de ohakhdle !** 

15. Bharke ungli chakh dd pahiinchd pakrd jd’e , 

H Oud buAh, gud budh kyd hare P Sidhi boll bol! 

16. 14 Marmgi laperd hhenchke , tere battis jhar jdenge ddnt: 

Dekhd nahin Dulla Rdjpiit kdP Terd lashhar dun lufwcPe, 

17. Bhala chdhe, dera tifhd le, nahin lashhar dun lutwd'e”. 

Bole Mirza : “ Kyd halve P Sunle, Masto , bat! 

18. Us Bulla he hyd hare P sang hamdre chal, 

Begamdt tin san sdfh, sab ki karun sirdar . 

19. Sone men kardun ohamakdi , sang hamdre chal. 

Mafki ohafhi photde , charhle ghoVe par,” * 

20. Pakar bank bifhdlai, pare Behli he rah. 

Dehh surat ko ro pari, Mirza karejawdb , 

21. Je kafdrd mere hdth de, mirgdn ko mdrtin jd. 

Sdfke kafdrd Dogari ne bdhdid Mirza he kalje mdnh. 

22. Pdnchon Uye kapre, pdnchon liye hafhydr r 
Ohordjord lelid, dwe Sandalwdl, 

23. Ghofd Iddia thdn se , Laddhi se kari saldm :— 

) Ibdrat. Mirza 9 Ald-ud-din jab mdrdgyd } to bhdi Alina Zid~ud*din 
ne sund, to wok Sandalwdl ko Ititne lagd . 

24. Ddm aur Bhdf Idfiye dete kabit sund 9 e . 

Khdsi kanchani Itiftye, lufgyd mdl hawdl 

25. DMe M ohdchd Ufiye, lufgyd mdl hawdl , 

MaulU haldli Itifiye, iende phiU shardb . 

26. Bole Midnji : “ Kya hake P Sterile Nrire bdt ! 

Jd befe, bhdgjd, nahin parjd bddshdh ki qaid.” 

27. Je, Qdzi, main bhdgjddn, kul ko dwe Idj, 

Ohalke Ndrd diindd dwe mahlarv ke man : 

28. Hdth bdndh karun benti, ddil, sabko merd sdt saldm , 

Mainiin midn ka khandd dnde pahunchdn faujon darmiydn ” 

29. Bole Laddhi : (t Kyd kahe P Sunle , befe , bat! 

Jd, befe mere , bhdgjd, nahin parjd bddshdh ki qaid ”, 

30. 11 Jo, dddi , main bhdgjdun, mere kul ko dwe Idj ” 

Mian se site misri, dwe dehori ki bdr. 


MINIS 
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Vacli'-his jawanan ko kdtdd kdte Mughal Ta than, 

Amar ie khandd ttitgyd, loihe ne dedi hdr> 

\32, Sir se dhtra tdrke da'l mushlcdn bdttdh, 

Ntird pat^gya "qaid men, pargya bddshdh Id qaid. 

33. Nuramde Phulamde hand hogai, pargayi bddshdh ki qaid: 

Mdtd Baddhi- bandhgayi, pargayi bddshdh Id qaid : 

34. Pliupphi Shamash bandhgayi, pargayi bddshdh ks qaid: 

-Befi Salerno bandhgayi, midn kahti jde P 

35. Bole Salerno : “ Kya kahe P Sunle, dddd Jaldl Din, 'bdt ! 

Bdndi karke ghhtird, hungi ddman gir. ” 

36. “ Bddshdh U qaid men turn pari, poti, mere ghi he bali c.hirdg'h " 
“Dddd, twkhm Bdjptit kd nothin hav, hist bdndi kd jdm. 

37. “ Jo jiii murke dgayi, dtingi lthdl kadluf e!" 

(TAjiye ndm Bab kd, kardegd herd pdr /) 

38. Bole Ntiramde: '* Kyd Icahe P Sunle, mirdsi, bdt! 

Be paruudna pahtinohiye, jdye A aind ■ bdt.' 

39. “ Oharhnd ho, turn eharh ohalo, lutgayi Sandalwdl ” 

Be parwdna mirdsi ne jd did Dtilld ke hdth. 

40. Bole Dtilld: “ Kyd kahe P Sunlo, jawdrnn, bdt l 
Jhafd ghat kdthi parga'i, bandhgai sone ke zinP 

41. De dobdgli pasne divert lashkar darmiydn, 

Jjashkar bdje misri karte mdro mdr. 

42. Faujdn Shdh M bhdgjdn, bhdge Mughal Pathdn. 

Bole Ntira ; Kya kahe P Sunle, midn, meri bdt! 

43. Zara mushlcdn kholde, dekhle Ntire ke hdth. 

Jhafd ghat mtishkdn khulgayi, ghori kd kid sowdr. 

44. Lashkar bdje misri, karte mdro mdr. 

Chalke Ziyd-ud-din awtd dwe Baddhi ke pds: 

46. Be(d karke baehdle, main hungi ddmangir! 

Jtne men Dtilld pahunchgyd, dwe mdtd ke pds: 

46. “ Ban kd chor baldde, Mdtd, saoh batd ” / 

« Betd ran led chor bhdggyd: pahtihoha Delhi darmiydn ” 

47. Bole Mirza : Kya kahe ? Sunle, mdtd, bdt! 

Be(d karke baehdle terd htingd ddmangir 

48. Bole Baddhi t “ Sun, betd Dtilld, bdt! 

i Jo id usko mdrta, meri battis ihdr hardmP 
9. Mdrd leperd khenahke Mirza ke battis jhargaye dint. 

Misri Talivar, 

Build Rajput beta Farid Khan rahnewdla Sandalwdl kd thd. 
Maim a Naina Baa meri Holt kd phtig khelne {id kMa thd. B’ddmie 
fine ke uske eh tic lid Jaldl Din Alebar bddshdh Delhi ke pa.t gia, and 
idkar farydd kart ki Dulld muidfaron ko lut lela hai. Bddshdh ne 
Mirza ’Alu,-ud~ in tea Zid-nd-dtn ko bheja ke Dulld ko pakar Ido 
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Mijza bdra hazar fauj lehar Sandalwdl men ayd. Eh ros rat ho 
Nuramde Dultd hi istri ne supttd dehha, hi sow am palang tdl ga-,a, 
has apni gas se yeh hahd ki yeh hai burl loti hai, tern beta musdf- 
ron Tto lUtta hai: sds ne haha hi mene anna beta aisa jana hai hi 
mdnM Shair he hai. Doqri yuwdlan Build hi mdn he pas at, us se Build hi 
min nehaha hi merd beta yahan. mavjdd nahtn hai. Badshdhifauj larne ho 
dyt hai kiya harun. Doyri guwdlan ne hahd hi apni laliu he pdneho hapre 
mujhe dede men laslihar hi hhabar lain. Wok hapre pahanhar dahi hi 
handisir par rahh k trjauj Bddshahi men daMbechne ho dyi aur laslihar 
he darmiydn an har hahd hi aisa hoi hai hi jo meri dahi mol le. Mirza 
’Ala-ud-din ne dahi mdngijdb took lehar gayi Mirza ne unglidaht men 
lhar har Zubin se lagdni ehdhi thihi Dogri ne Mirza h&hdth pahar liya 
aur wuh is qadr tdqat rahhti thi Mirza ne hnrchand chdka hi hdth 
chhurdlun magar nahtn chhurasaha. Mirza ne apne dil men Jiahd hi agar 
isho men apne ghar lejdun aur is se bait ache paula honge toniUyat 
zordwar honge. Mirza ne us se haha id mere sath ehal. men tin saU 
sdth legamdt liain , nnpar sirdar tujh ho hatdnga. Wok ushe sath hcli, 
rdstah men mitg ghas chug rahe the. Mirza hi sural ho dehh har 
ropa r i. Mirza ne puchha his waste roti hai , usne hahd hi mere 
pas hathidr h,ota to unho Marti : main ahsar shihar hhela harli hun. 
Mirza ne apna hhanda usho dediya, us ne qdbu pakar Mirza he hhanda 
mdrd woh margaya aur Mirza he pdnchon hapre lehar Build hi may, he 
pds dyi. 

Ziya-ud-dtn Mirza. Ald-ud-dtn he bhdi ne yih .id,l suna , usne bdzdr 
men lut lagddi. Midnji he yahan Build Id beta Nurd ndm parhtd ihd. 
Mtdnji ne us se haha hi bhdg jd, usne hahd hi merd him bhdgne ha 
nahtn hai, meri hnl ho laj dive. Miydnji he pas apne malt Ion. men dyu, 
apni dddi se hdth jotkar hahd hi merd sat saldm hai. mipdn led hhanda 
dedo. Man ne hahd hi beta tu bhdgia nahtn to Iddshah hi qaid men, 
parjdwega, usne hahd hi go main bhdg jdunga to hnl ho Idj lagegi 
aur talwdr lekar pacebts jawdn mare. Amar se hhanda tufgaya, tab 
Ziyd-ud-dtn ne giraftdr har liya aur ushi myshhdn bdndhin aur ushi, do- 
no mdn ho giraftdr harliyd aur ushi phtiphi ho giraftdr harliyd aur 
us hi bhain ho giraftdr har Uyd. Woh larhi Jaididin se hahne lagi hi 
ddda mujho qaid se chhurdo, usne hahd hi main nahtn chhnrddnga. Build 
hi zojah ne parwdna lihh har Mirdsi ho diya hi yeh Dulld he pas lejao. 
Woh parwdna lehar gay a aur Build jhat pat a gay a aur IddshaMfauj ho 
marne lag a aur apni bete hi mushhdn hholdi aur Mirza Ziyd-ud-dtn he 
mdrne ho chain. Zia-ud-din D-’lld hi man he pas ayd aur us se pandit 
mangi, us ne apne bete se haha, jo tu tsko mdrega merd dul/i tere par 
hardm hai, usne eh tamdncha aisa Mirza Ice mdrd hi Mirza he batti 
ddnt ttit gaye'. 

Translation. 

' The story of Bulla, the Bhatti Rajput, who dwelt in Sandalwdl 
village or in the Sandal Bdr, a steppe adjoining the 
Montgomery District. 

Iu the time of the emperor Akbar there lived one Drill £, a Bhatti 

Eajptit. Take the name of the Lord, He will grant victory. 1 

Literally, Will bear tbe boat across, 
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Story. 

1. The cloud is the enemy of the moon, and the net of the? 

fish: 

Man's enemy is death, and his days of doing good but a few 
(fit. four). 

2. ^rouble is the lot of Man, and often is the iron plunged-into 

foe fire) • 

The sun is the lot of the deer, and wounds are a hero's.lot. 

. ' Song. 

Dfillft's wife:— 

3. “I yas asleep on iny bed at ease, when last night I had a 

dream, 

My golden bed creaked and its four legs broke. 

4. My frontlet fell to the gfound and my nose-ring twisted 

badly, 1 

My ivory wristlets broke, and my wedded happiness turned to 
sadness. 

5. The horse came galldping rapidly ; 

Ddllfi has been captured, and the Sandal B&r been raided l 2 
■ , (She moralises on her dream :—) 

6. Oh mother-in-law ! These deeds (of Dulld) are indeed evil.” 
Reply of Dulld's mother, Laddhi, to her daughter-in-law 

7. " Said Laddhf : what sayest thou, listen, daughter-in-law ! 

The jackal had a litter of five or seven, I, the lioness, brought 
forth one only.” 

8. When my lion roars, he shouts? ‘ Kill ! kill !' 

The king's forces flee and do not turn to take breath. 

The daughter-in-law says to her mother-in-law 

9. Said Nuramde •. <( What sayest thou, listen, mother-iu-law,' 

Why dost thou boast of a robber's and a liar's deeds ? 

10. May no one bear a son like Dtillfl : > V- 

By night he hold? a dance of courtezans, -by dav he hunts 
(ie., he robs). 1 < ' « 

11. In trouble he flees away and takes not us with him. 

0 good mother, admonish thy son, his deeds are indeed evil." 3 
The Dogar's wife speaks 

.12. Said Masto Dogan : “ listen, Laddhi, to me, •; 

Bring the five robes and sixteen ornaments.” 

1 Literally, nine times. ♦ 

* This is part of the dream. 

* Cf Terse 6 above. 
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13. She put ou tlie five robes and bedecked herself with the six¬ 

teen ornaments. 

Putting a pot of milk on her head she went in among the troops. 

14. She hawked her curds among the troops. 

Mirza AM-nd-Din asked for a curd, he said “ give me a little 
to taste I ” 

15. Taking it up with bis fingers he tasted it. She grasped his 

arm and said: 

Why dost thou talk nonsense ? Talk plain sense. 

16. I will buffet you, and all your thirty-two teeth will fall out: 
Hast thou not seen Ddlli Rajput, 

17. If you wish for your own good, strike your camp, else I 

will have it plundered. 

Said the Mirza, What sayest thou ? Hearken Masto! 

18. What wilt thou do with thy Dulld ? Come with me. 

m I have three hundred and sixty ladies, of all will I make 
thee queen (mistress). 

19. I will make thee glitter with gold. Come with me. 

Break the jar, and mount my steed. 

20. Grasping her arm he placed her in the saddle, and took the 

Delhi road. 

Looking in his face she felt a-weeping and the Mirza inquired 
the cause. 

(The Dogri replied)— 

21. “ If thou wilt give me your dagger, I will go and kill deer. 

Drawing the dagger she, the Dogri, thrust it inta the 
Mirza's heart. 

22. She took the-five robes and the five weapons. 

Taking his horse and his garments she came to Sandalwdl. 

23. She tethered the horse in the stable and greeted Laddhi. 

When Mirza Ald-ud-Din had been killed his brother Mirza, 

Zia-ud-Dm heard of it. He began to ravage the Sandal 
Bar:— 

Verses. 

24. He plundered the Dum aud the Bhat; they chanted verses. 

He plundered the chief prostitutes, goods and chattels. 

25. He plundered Dulles uncle of his goods and chattels : 

He plundered Maulu the vintner who sold the wine. 

26. The Midn said to Nura 1 : listen to me 

<f Rly hence or the King will cast you into the prison/'’ 

» DtilM’s son. 
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27. O CMzi, if I flee dishonour will fall on my family. 

Nura went to his palace. 

28. “ With joined hands, grandmother, I beseech thee sevenfold 
greeting to all. 

Give me my Lord’s sword : I will go among the forces.” 

29. Laddhi said“ What sayest thou ? Hearken, my son ! 

Flee or the royal prison awaits thee.” 

30. Grandmother, if I fly, disgrace will befall my kin. 

He drew the sword from its scabbard, and came out of the 
. porch. 

31. He slew outright twenty-five of the Mughal Pathan youth. 

By fate’s decree his sword broke and the steel betrayed him. 

32. Taking the turban from his head they bound his hands behind 
him. 

Thus was Ndra taken, taken and cast into the imperial prison. 

33. Nuramade and Phulamde 1 * 3 were taken captive and cast into 
the imperial prison. 

The mother Laddhi was taken, and oast into the prison. 

34), Shamash, the aunt of Dulla, was taken, and cast into the p'rison. 
Salerno, his daughter, was taken, calling on her father. 

35. Said Salerno“ Listen grandfather JaUl-ud-Dm 
Release me as a slave girl, or I will seize thy skirt ! 

36. “Thou hast fallen into the imperial prison. I will fill my 
lamp with ghi. ” * 

“ Grandfather, thou art of no Rajput stock, but the son of a 
slave-girl.” 

37. “ If I return alive, I will have thee flayed. ” 

Repeat the Lord’s name 4 for He will take the boat across. 

38. Said NuramdeListen mirdsi, 

Take this letter to Nainabas. 

39. If thou desirest to attack, -then attack quickly, Sandalwal has 
been plundered. 

The mirdsi took his letter and gave it into Dulla’s baud. 

1 Wives of Duli&. 

»i n the next world. A better transition appea-s to bo -Thou hast, got me imprisoned 
at last, but at tho *>ay of Judgment I will seize fchy skirt, t. e 1 accuse thee of this wrong... 
Salerno knows JaUl-ud-Dia to bo tho cause of her distress, but will not stop to implore his 
mercy. 

3 In sign of rejoicing. . . 

* Spoken by the poet, 
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40. Dullft said 1 Listen, comrades! * 

And in a moment the saddles were on, with the gold laced 
saddle cloths*. 

41. On both sides they attacked and came into action. 

Swords rang in the field, and (Ddila's men) slew right and left. 

42. The King's forces fled, fled the Mughal and Pathan. 

Said N lira“ Listen father, to my words I 

43. Loose my bonds a little and see Nura's deeds.” 

Speedily his bonds were loosened, and he mounted a mare. 

44. Swords rang in the field and (Dulla and his men) slew righi 

and left. 

Zi&*ud-Din came on foot to Laddhi:— 

45. “Save me as if I were thy son I will cling to thy skirt 

(hereafter).” 

Meanwhile Diillfi came up and drew near his mother: — 

46. Ci Point out to me the thief 1 of the field ; mother tell me truly. 

My son the chief of the field has fled and reached Delhi.” 

47. Said the Mirza : <( Mother hear me ! 

Save me as thy son or I will seize thy skirt.” 

48. Said Laddhi—Listen Dulla, my son 

If you slay him you will defile my thirty-two streams of milk. 

49. He gave the Mirza a buffet which knocked out his thirty- 

two teeth. 


THE STORY OP DAYA RAM THE GUJAR, BY KALA JOGL 
OF KHAUDA IN THE AMBALA DISTRICT. 

Jag men Take Gujar jam nanhi dub , 

Aur ghas sab jal jaengt , rahegi dub H dub . 

Gujar Id Gujrefi b6le : — ci Sun Dayd, men bat, 

Sana chdndi bohtd pahnd , moti pahne nd'e, 

Lidde mujhe sdnche m6U, 

Moti ki lari&n lade , pahntingi sanche moti y 
Moti par jhauq merd 9 moti bigar 2 main na jiti” 

Jiwe Dayd Bdm dudhari, sohni surat par wdri. 
u Gnjari ne tere boli man bhar he mdrd tir 
Yd Idde mujhe sdnche moti yd bojd faqir. 

Ohddar Gujrdt Td Idde , lahnghd Multan kd lade 
Sdlu Sanganer kd Ude f kanghi Karndl hi Idde, 

Missi Dihli hi Idde , mehndi Ndrnaul ki Idde, 

1 Runaway. 

* Bigar, for bag hair. 
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Pdnipat kd Idde, surma Panjab kd lade, 

Jutd Peshawar kd IddeP 

Jim Dayd Rdm dudhdri , sohni surat par wdri, 

Ba T i Gujari moti mange, cKhoti ho dilgir , ^ 

Roti Gujari sds pd awe , naindn dlialtd nir :*—* 

(< Sauk an inert moti mange, Dayd kahin mardj&ga • 

Qanwari siinni hdjd'egi, 

LdfJce mdre ro marenge , 

Moti kispar pahnegi ” 

Jme Dayd Rdm dudhdri, sohni surat par wdri. 
t( pjd maid meri zdr ear ro*e t na jhure man min y 
Ah ke sphere ydn karjdnye, Dayd j an man na’ie, 

Moi'e kd to sdg 1 na kariye, ranwds 2 hi sewd kariye 9 
Ran men hefe ko pae, Gdmri kd rdj lcariye 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc, 

a Ld Gujari , mere pdnehon kapre , Id mere pdnehon hathidr , 
Than se Id meri Da Hi ghori , main ho chcilun sawdr 9 
Dolan ko jdke gherm Id dun tujhe sdnche moti , 

Gujari tujhe an pahnadunP 

“ Saidn mere jitd rahye J 
Ami 8 jal pita rahye 
Urjd*e terd bhawar nimand , 

Dunya se kyd le jdnd P 
Neki tore sang clialegi, 

Badi badshdh ke jd*Sge.” 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc, 

Ohhinkte Dayd ne gho r i peri oha r h ton futd tang , 

Yd Gujar kiMn mdrdjctegd, yd machdgd jang , 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc, 

Ord barje , 4 Dhore barje , barje sab panedr , 

Ujala pur Id randi barje , * mat jd tu meri ydr 
Sandal tert befi barje , r<M» men tdrd befd barje , 

Bdbd 5 na jiwenge katdri khd'e mar eng e. 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Ankh Dayd , teri madh ke pidle , 

Bharidn bani kamdn 

Achhd soling gabri Dayd rup did Karidr , 

Mdnehhdn teri bal khd rahin . 

P^n saw gf/wi cMtff Dayd ne rasta gherdjd’e, 

Shahr Dehli ddla oh ale, Mirdnpur ko jd'e. 

Dayd ne rasta gherd . 

\ ' So/r **, sorrow, mourning. 

- * Rantodt --one who dies on the field of battle. 

” 3 Amt, 8.*= water of life, nectar. 

*'-j!arjnd « restrain. 

* Babal, hnaband. 
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Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc . 

Naubat Rhdn jab Suba 1 Jcahtd “ Suno,jawdno } bdt, 

Turn main Dayd haunsd mujko clo batd'e 
TJske main sisho hdtm jite ho kabhl na chhdrun ” 

3d Dayd Rdm patthe ne jhuk he Jcari saldm . 

Naubat Khdn ne bhdld mdrd, 

Dayd gyd baohd y e . 

Dayd Allah ne rakklid. 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc , 

Dola men eh beg am bale :— u Suno, Dayd, meri bdt , yih dola fere 
he hahin hone de parle pdr, 

Terd insdf karivd'un gdmri jdgtr diwd’un. ” 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc ♦ 

Nd lufun terd mdl hhazdna, nd lutun banduq, 

Woh chizdn batldde, be gam, jahdn liai sandtiq. . 

Kahiye jis men sdnche mdtl 
Moti ha main bhuhi dyd , 

Gnjari ne moti mdnge 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc, 

Ndn IcCi he ndn life pdn wdle ha pdn 
Eh tambolan aisi lufi Idhh (ahd qurbdn . 

Zulfdn wain bad khdraM 
Jiive Dayd Rdm etc , 

Moti hi tin la r idn lufi, 

Ghddar Oujrdt hi lufi, 

Lahngd Multdn hd lutd, 

SdW Sdngdner hd lutd 
Ranghi Karndl U lufi , 

Chilrd Pdnipat hd lufd 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc . 

Sdchche moti liif Day a ghar ko pahinchdjd'e, 

Yih moti hi laridn, Qdjdri, pahno man chit ld 9 e , 

Gujari sing dr bandive :— 
t( Saidn meri jitd rallye, 

Amijal pitd rahye 
TJ r j(fc terd bhaur nimdnd, 

Dunyd se kyd lejdnd ? 

NeM tere song chalegi, 

Badidn bddshdh ke jd*ingi . 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Translation, 

Tire Gfijars are like ddb grass, 

Other grasses get burnt up, but the ddb is ever green 
The Gdjar's wife said s — %% Listen, Daya R4m, 

I have had gold and silver to wear in plenty, but never a pearl, 
Bring me real pearls 1 

1 Suba » Governor, 
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The story of Dayd Bdm Gujar. 

strings of pearls, I would wear real pearls. 

On pearls have I set my heart, without pearls I cannot live.” 

Long live Dayd Rdm, 

Let me immolate myself for the beauty of thy face l 
“ Thus the Gujari mocked at thee, and the arrow hit the mark ! 
Either bring me real pearls, or turn beggar, 

Bring me a shawl from Gujrdt and a gown from Multan, 

Bring me sdlu from Sanganer, and a comb from Karnal. 

Bring mo toothpowder from Delhi, and henna from Narnaul. 

Ivory bangles from Panfpat, antimony from the Punjab, 

And shoes from Peshawar.’'’ 

Long live Dayd Ram eta. 

The Gujar’s elder wife demanded pearls and his second wife was 
vexed. 

In tears she went to her mother-in-law, her eyes shed tears. 

“ My co-wife is demanding pearls, and Daya will be ruined. 

The village will be ruined. 

Our sons will perish. 

On whom wilt thou put pearls ? ” 

Long live Dayd Ram etc. 

" Do not weep, mother, do not repent and consider. 

That Dayd, was never born. 

Mourn not my death, but worship me as I die on the field of battle. 
Send me to the battlefield, and rule my little village.” 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

“ Bring Gujari, my five garments, and my five weapons. 

From her stable bring Laili, my mare, I will mount her and 
away. 

I will lay in wait for a palanquin, and bring real pearls, 

My Gdjari, for thee to weav.” 

“ May Heaven prolong my husband’s life 1 
Long may he drink the water of life. 

The soul is to quit this body. 

Wbat can be taken away from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee, 

With the king will go ill deeds.” 

Long live Daya Rdm etc. 

He saddled the mare while sneezing, and the girth broke as soon 
as he mounted. 

Either the Gujar will perish somewhere or a battle will begin. 

Long live Dayd Ham etc, 
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the story of Dayd Rdm Gyjat'. 

Aura, Dhaura and the whole family restrained him. 

’The courtesan of UjXlapur dissuaded him, saying 1 , * don't go, my 
beloved.' 

Sandal, thy daughter, dissuaded thee,' and to the battlefield thy son 
would not have thee go. 

Without my father we will not live, we will die by the dagger. 

Long live Dayd Ram etc. 

His eyes are cups of wine, 

His eyebrows are like a bow, 

A fine and handsome lad is Daya, to whom the Creator gave beauty. 
Thy moustachios are twisted. 

Long live Dayd Ram etc . 

Urging on 500 horse Day* stopped the highway, 

Prom Delhi city went the palanquin, oil its way to Miranpur, 

Daya stopped the way. 

Long live Daya Ram etc. 

When Naubat Khan, Governor, said :—“ Listen, my men, 

Where is Daya, tell me, 

I will cut off hie head, and never let him go alive." 

Daya RAm went and bowed. 

Naubat KMn hurled a spear, 

But Daya Ram dodged it. 

Dayi was preserved by God. 

Long live Daya Rdm etc. 

In the palanquin a lady spake Listen, Day£ this palanquin 
belongs to a friend 01 thine, let it pass. 

1 will see that justice is done thee, and have a village bestowed on thee." 
Long live Dayd Ram etc. 

I will not rob thy treasure, or tliy fire-arms. 

Tell me, lady, what things are in your coffers, 

Tell me, where are the real pearls ? 

For pearls I came in search, 

My Gujari yearns for pearls. 

Long live Daya Rdm etc. 

The baker's loaves were looted and the betel leaf-seller's betel leaves, 
A tamolan (female betel leaf-seller) was looted who was so beauti¬ 
ful that one would not care to part with a hundred and thousand 
takas for her sake. 

Her locks were curled, 
long live Daya. Ram etc. 

He plundered three strings of pearls, 

A shawl of Gujrat, 
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gown of Mult&n, 

Sdlu from S&ngdner, 

A comb from Karnil, 

Bangles from P&mpat. 

Long live Dayd Udm etc. 

He stole real pearls and brought them home, and asked Hajari 


to 


wear the pearls with pleasure. 

And bis Gtijari adorned herself •.— 

“ Long may my consort live, 

Long may he drink the water of life, 

Thy soul is to fly away, 

What can be taken from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee, 

With the king deeds evil. ” 

Long live Day a Rant, etc. 

KISSA MIRZA AUR SAHIBAN KA. 
Plrdn id Pir Mohi-ud din, ghausan id Quib Farid ! 
Zidrat chalnd fir di, rdhin ghat wohir! 

Bolan lchumre khumridn , japan faqtr Farid, 

.Nangldn dendd kapre , bhukhe blojan khir ! 

As kar dwan mangte, DilH chhad Kashmir, 

As pujdnwdd jumal di , merd Shaikh Bahdwal pir, 
Oharhde Mirze Khdn nu mdn matti de khari :— 

‘ Jis ghar hoe dosti , us nd jdyo gali . 

Tapan kardhe tel de sir wich Idt tali. 

Supne andar mdryo , teri siirat khdk railA 
Oharh de Mirze Khan nit, Wanjal 1 dendd mat 
< Sun farzandd merid lajj di bannhin pag ! 

Banndn Bhatfdn di dosti 9 khuri jinhdn di mat / 

Ape lawan ydrydn, dpe dendiyan das / 

Pare bigdm baithke t mandi nd karye kat ! 

Lathi hath ndh dnwdi ddnishnanddn di pat J 
Bhain ne wdgdn pliatlaydn Ghat Allah di kdr 
* Sum, wird Mirzd merd! Bah ke kdj sawdr ! 

Fk j an ji, eh mdnji , ek tere wekhan hdr ! 

Hathi sardi latkhdn, tdzi jhulen darbdr ! 

Kdj wahuna main phirdn: mainu ki kdjdn nil P 
Ka 9 i mahin ka 9 i ghorldn , unfhdn di iitti katdr f 
Aj dd lodr {aid jd, wag pichhdn bhuwd. 

Jawdb Mirza ki phupphi : — 

‘ Sutti supnd wdchd, supnd hurt balde ! 

Burdjhofd kheldd , Mugldn kuthd de! 

Kdlijehi ddmni lagi, birhon ay ! 

* Wanjal, Mirza’s fat- her. 
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Siron mundra dhaipayd, mahal gid harkdye ! 

Aj Jed wdr faid jd 9 wag pichhdn bhawd ! 

Bete HaZrat Ali de, Hasan Hussain bhird !* 

Larde ndl Yahudidn 7 Tcardo bahut jangdye. 

Boni nd mi{e paighambardn , tun bhi mann razdye. 

Yih gal bark# MirZa chalagayd, rdstd men el ndi se mold, us se 
punchhd: Tere pds H hai ? Usne kahd < Mere pds pifiri suhdg sntrdh cU 
hai . 1 Mirza ne pifdri kholi\ apni bakli nu chabtik mdrid , tad BakM ne 
jawdb dittd :— 

Jawdb Ballet Id • 

* Maindn mdrd lord, jadd nd Idyo Idj ; 

Main Mrdn dibhain Paimani , utri tainiln ddj; 

Men qadar na pdyo ashha , Jiaisen jat nibhdg.' 

BakM se Mirza ne hdth jorkar kahd ke main bhiil gayd. Phir Bakki^ 
dmr chaU, aur janj nun ja mill Phir Mine ne sdre janj wdlon ktpagn 
utdrli, aur apni mdsi Bibo ke ghar chaldgyd. Jab logon ne janj ko bagair 
paqri ke dekhd to janj ne jawdb dia ki ‘ Tumhdre dohte ne sddi pag r i 
utdrli / Unhon ne kahd : i Sdnun khabar nahin Mirza kiththe hai. lb gal 
sunke Mirze ne Bibo ko dlchiyd: < Mdsi hun Sdhibdn nuri Idtoeri, to mail} 
baohcld Mn: Bibo ne apne bhird ho kahd : ‘ mainh sui hai f kattd nabiri 
jhaldi . Log kahden hain ke je gdnt baddi baJcliydn chdre tdn kafta jhaUe. 
Uske bhird Klnwd ne apni gdne baddi dhi nun uhde ndl kardittd. Mtrze 
kol legayL Bono dpas men mile . Milkar Sdhibdn apne makdn ko baji . 

Ohangi bhali ghalion 9 aion modhe lagg t 
Rise ghdzl gag mdrid gdyd kaldja chat ? 

Sdhibdn ghalll tel nun gayi pasdri di hat • 

Pdrd kise nd tolid 9 jin tolid tin ghat• 

MirZe killidn fhokidn, mahlin chaThd jdye. 

Hathon gold deke , Sdhibdn laddljdye. 

* Je tti bhukha dudh dd devdn 7 dudh piyd, 9 

1 Main bhukhd nahin dudh kd 9 dudhon bhuhh nd j* 

Bhukhd tere ’ishk dd , khol tani gal Id ! 

Ghaliye Bdndwdd ndn ; jehti hare Khudd l , 

Kaldm Sdhibdn ♦ 

* Kaiki buri rdngli , thallonanivdi tor, \ 

Je nahin si ghar bdp de t mang lidwan hor . 

Ghore %oir Shamir 1 de sabhe rdtab Ichor } 

Klidnde khand nihdrydn , turde summ (akor ! 

Bhaniydn jdn na denge, udalliydn de chor ! * 

* 

Jawdb Mirza . 

* BakM wekh na dublt , jhtire chit nd pd! 

XJdde ndl pakherudn, tdzi kaun baldye. 

BakM ndn rowan farishte , maind roye Khudd I 
* protfar of S6bib£i* 



meri bel te, Edbd sis niwdye ! 

Le chalfin Ddndwdd nd, tainu tatti nd lage ivd ! 1 

Log kahte hain * 
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c 9 Ashak ratte aahkdn, kolhd ratte tel! 

Tanj wagdtri rahgayi, buhe baifhd mel! 
Thdli bafnd rahgayd, kuppi tel phulel! 
Jhdnjar sane pitdridn, gahne sane hamail 1 l 
Sdhibdn Mina legayd , ghat Bakki di bail ! } 


Musanntf kahtd hai 
1 J and, kafir, w&n, berydn, bdri jhall ghane, 
Sdm'n sanj de nikle, sdn rdtbhane. 

Tdngu malle maut de, khalldn wdng dhawen, 
Hdnj bigani mdrke bdre kiyon sawdn P 1 

Jaxodb Samma Main. 

* Sammdn mdhi kdkiyd , jhang siydldn di hdr, 
Kahende bari hai nd, tain nd mutydr, 

Ujar mallo piyddo, dandi mallo aswdr ! 

Sdwdn Mirza mdrnd , karke kaul kardr 9 

Jawdb Mirza • 

Panje sdni bdlde , panje thaddi de jand 
Ool hiye goliydn, wekh mah gay in de and. 

Daih daih mdrgaye surmdn, bdri pahan chorang 
Main wadhiyd nafc jinhd dd, langaya panj nad 


Merd mathd Dandwdd nun ditti , siydldn nd hand. 

Jawdb Kalda Jogni, 

* Bhukht Kalle pukdrdi , je Sumer weji, 

Jdndi iva? de main dittM, ek Bakki, do ji! 

Kanni bunde sir midhiydn, kise bhali di dhi, 

Ifhde uwih ton palldlah gayd, nd Idj na Uh ! 

Jamnd te mar jdwama, mauton darnd ki P 9 

Jawdb Sdhibdn t 

‘ Uth Mirza suttiyd! Kai dye aswdr \ 
iaththin neze rdngle, harde fi mdro mdr / 

NaJiin dhundau dpne , ndhin mir sink dr, 

Vfh ! Bakki te charh bahye ! Warye Ddndwdd, ’ 

Jawdb Mirza. 
tJnche disde jhaunpre rukhdw bdhj giran , 

Bhayiydn bdhj nd jo r ydn, pnttdn bdhj ndndn / 

Wekh jandore H chJiatri, thandi is di chJidn 
Falk dhaunkd leliyd, jag wich rahtigd ndn, 

1 Hamail, a pocket; Quran, worn in token of pilgrimage, in a gold embroidered crimson 
velvet or red morocco case along by red silk cords over tko left shoulder; Burton's 4l~ 
Madina , I, pp, 142, 23$. 
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and SSiibdn. 

, 'r<\ k S' 

JawdbSdhibdn. 

Katie mir Shamir de, chhapri an ware ! ' 

Lamb jawdn nmkhr^ (bhan !) hatti ran charhe ! 

Qal wish patke maut de (ujahydn) dn phaje ! 

Jdf mot sdngdn dththidn, paJckhi pain ga r e ! 

Khari ne hdnj Iutd l{ya, lutya hhub rare ! 

Jawdh Mirza. 

Mandd kitd, SdMbdn ! Tarkash tangio jand! 

Sau sath kdni k\dn di diyan siyalmwand ! 

Pahle Khan Shamir niin t duje hulls de tang / 

Tije mdrdn us ns}, jidhi pahli tu mang ! 

Ohauthi wieh asmdn de jhaT, jhar payen patang ! 

Talwdrdn jhurmat ghat t ay d, tirdn payi iland l 
Siren mddasd lehgayd, naagi ho gaui jhand 
Kalld Mind mdrid, mudh nd bhdyi band ! 

Je bhdyi honde dpne laye Siydlan nu wand / 

Translation. 

Saint of all saints is MuM-ud-Din and the axis of all devotees is 
Farid! 

On a pilgrimage to this saint would I go I O guide pat me on 
the way ! 

The doves male and female coo the name of Faqir Farid 

Who giveth clothes to the naked and feedeth on rice and milk the 
hungry I 

Full of hope come the needy, from Delhi and Kashmir, 

And the desires of all are fulfilled by my Shaikh, Bahawal Fir. 

By Mirza Khin as he was mounting to set forth, his mother 
stood and advised him 

' Enter not the street wherein dwells your sweetheart, 

I saw cauldrons of heated oil whence arose fiery flames. 

I dreamt Thou hadst beeu slain and thy body mingled with dust/ 

To Mirza Khan as he was mounting to set forth Wanial o-ave 
counsel:— " “ 

f Heark O my son ! Bind fast the turban of honour 1 

Vain is the friendship of women and dancers, for they are rotten I 

They themselves make friendships, which they themselves betray. 

Sitting in a strange/s company, speak ill of no man I 

Even the wise when they have lost honour cannot regain it/ 

His sister too seized his reins and bade him trust in God : — 

‘ Hearken, Mirza, my brother! stay and set thy affairs a-right! 

On the one hand are the wedding party and its attendants, on the 
Other the lookejs-on! 
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,ut moves in Winter, but only the racer is found at 

Court ! 

Listlessly 1 wander about, for what have I do with them ? 

So many milch-buffaloes, so many mares and strings of camek ! 

Let but this day go by 1 Turn Thy steed again ! 

The reply of Mirza’s father’s sister:— 

' Whilst I slept I dreamed a dream—a fearful dream ! 

That while a buffalo-calf was lowing the Mugbals came and 
slaughtered it! 

A dark-brovved songstress stood beside the porch ! 

The lofty towers fell down, and the palace crushed in ruin ! 

Let but this day go by ! Turn thy steed again ! 

Sons of Hazrat All were the brothers Hasan and Husain, 

Fighting with the Jews they fought many battles 

Even the Prophets escaped not what was doomed to pass, do thou 
also yield to Fate ! ’ 

Thus speaking Mirza went his way and meeting a barber on 
tbe road asked him what he had. He said : —he had a small basket of 
toilet requisites’ 1 This Mirza opened. Then he struck Bakki his 
mare with his whip and she replied : 

< -By whipping me thou hast brought dishonour on thy ancestry ; 

I am sister to the virgins of Paradise, as Padmani come to thee 
in dower; 

My worth thou hast not prized, my lover, being but a luckless 
hoor. 

Clasping bis hands together Mirza spoke to "Bakin : -I forgot. 
Then Bakki galloped on and overtook the wedding processions and 
Mirza took off all the pagrts of its members and went to his 
mother’s sister Bibo’s house. When people saw the procession with¬ 
out a pagri in it its members retorted that it was her daughter’s 
son who had removed them. The people said they did not know 
where Mirza was. Hearing this Mirza said to Bibo:—‘ Aunt I 
I can only be saved if thou bringst Sdhibdn? Bibo said to 
her brother : f Our she-buffalo has calved, but she will not suckle 
her calf. People say that if a newly wed girl ffed her on boiled grain 
she will suckle her calf. ' Thereupon her brother Kliiw6 sent his newly¬ 
wed daughter along with her. She took her to Mirza. They met, 
and after meeting Sahiban went off home again. 

I had sent them hence hale and hearty, but thou comest, leaning on 
another’s shoulder ! 

Has some gfidzi pierced they liver through with his goad ? 

Sabibin was sent to fetch oil and went to the grocer’s shop, 
ljjifr containing henna., a comb, red thread etc. 
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Yet no one gave her full weight, whosoever weighed gave short 

weight. 

Mirza drove in pegs and by them climbed into her mansion. 

After searching (the text is obscure and not translatable here). 
St'thib&n says: — 

‘If *thou art athirst for milk I can give thee milk to drink/ 
Mii:za says \ — 

‘ I am not thirsty for milk. Milk would not appease my thirst/ 
I hunger for thy love * 1 Now loose thy girdle and embrace me ! 

Let us then go to Dana wad, and may God do what He wills ! 
S&hib&n's reply :~~ 

‘ Thy light brown mare hath come afar from the steppes. 

If thy father's house had not another, thou should'sfc have borrowed 
one. 

The steeds of Shamir, my brother, all are stall-fed on sweetened 
food, 

Fed on sugar and flour mixed together they stamp their hoofs ! 

So fast are they that they will not let seducer escape or runaways 
like \is take flight I 7 

Mirza's reply :— 

Think not that Bakki is lean, nor let despair afflict them ! 

She can outpace the birds in their flight and no racer can 
match her. 

For Baklu the angels weep as weeps God for me ! 

Mount my steed, bowing thy head to the Ka'aba ! 

I will carry Ihee to DaudMd, not even the sirocco shall catch thee P 
People all say : — 

c Lovers are with lovers, as is an oil-press with oil! J 
The wedding procession was left in the lurch, and the visitors 
eitting'at the door! 

In the dish pomade remained, and in the goatskin some scented 
oil! 

In the box ankle-rings yet left and ornaments of all kinds, even the 
AamaiL 

Mirza put Sdhiban on the back of his mare and carried her off ! 
Saith the poet: — 

Thro' the dense jungle studded with jand , karir and wild shrubs, 
Setting out at dawn they spent the whole night travelling. 

Death watched his opportunity, the pair panting like bellows. 
Stealing another man's property why do you sleep in the forest ? 
Samm&i/s reply ' 

< Samman Mahi called aloud, V 

The brown milch buffalo in the dense forest is missing and the 
belle is not among the spinsters spinning. 
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JFoIlow the untrodden path ye who are a-foot and follow the 
beaten path ye who are mounted. 

Pledge your honour and kill Mirza alone/ 

Mirza's reply :— 

My face towards D6n6wad, and my back towards Sial. 

Ka Ya reply j— 

1 Kalla empty stomached called out—live, 0 Sammir live ! 

I saw Bakin with two riders entering the jungle I 

With rings in her ears, wearing her hair braided,—the daughter 
of a man, 

Goes unveiled without shame or sorrow 1 
Mao is mortal, wherefore then foar death ? 9 

S6hib£i/s address :— 

‘ Rise sleeping Mirza ! Many horsemen have arrived. 

With coloured lances in their bands, crying c kill him/ c kill 
him/ 

They are not looking for themselves, nor are they a hunting party. 
Get up and mounting Baklri let us reach D&nabfid/ 

Mirza J s reply : - 

The cottages in a village look high when no trees surround it. 

No pair can be without a brother and no name without a son I 
Look at the shady jand tree and its refreshing shade, 

Let me snatch a short rest and leave my name in the world, 
S&hiban's reply :~ 

Lo; Shamir's dogs have come and entered the pond I 

A tall youth with muffled face has come I 

The angels of death put round our necks the rings of death ! 

As a Jstruck with hail on his side, 

Mirza was openly plundered, losing his all! 

Mirza's answer :— 

S&hib&Q thou did still to hang thy quiver on the jand tree ! 

My 160 arrows would have the Si61s ! 

My first arrow would have hit Kh&n Shamir and my second struck 
the flank of his steed ! 

With the third I should have aimed at him to whom thou wast 
betrothed I 

My fourth would have flotyn to the sky and brought down moths I 
Now are they encompassed by swordsmen urged on by bowmen! 

The turban fell from his head, and his hair was uncovered ! 

Mirza fell alone, unaided by brother or kinsman I 

If his brothers had been there, each would have coped with band 
of the Si&ls. 
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A mystical poem, 

QJT HIrAN 8AYYID HUSSAIN WALL 

♦ 

The Som of Mir an Sattid Hussain , the S ain't 

j C Shaikh musdhib buzurg the ddnd, 

\ Miron Sayyid Hussain ndl jd parka dogdnd. 

£ Shaikh Shahdb se le le 7nasldh } 
l Khdsi poshdk manga* i. 

f Ohird hard , hard thd jdmd , 

^ Pafka hard kamar se bhari. 

( Hari ddp talwar ndl ji, 

\ So kamar bioh latkd'i, 

g C Gainde ki dhil par hard pMlji , 

\ Roghan hi chamke siydhi. 

C Khdsah kafdr pah zdlim dhdr ji 
( Guthi maine ki hari laga'i, 

( Tukke hare bhare the tarkash , 

\ Tin san chdtar chaira?i* 

C Nezd hard , hari thi bairakh} 

\ Hari bhaundi $i ndl jhan nd*i. 

( Khanka ghord sdz sab zin hard ji } 

\Aur sar kalghi hari stihffi* 

.« ( Hard posh aur bakhtar posh ji f 
\Aur Miron he sang ohalte s&r sipdhi. 

i Mir an bhaye as war khing ke upar, 

Sang hari fauj bdnd*i. 

( Kdfar bahut, Turk the thore, 

\ Mirdn Sayyid Hussain sidhe kiye ghore , 

C Mirdn ne sidhe kiye ghore, 

\Bdje tabal aur (akore . 

C Ah' Alt karke jore, 

\Ran men larte nard siire. 


Mirdn ki choli hdl aswdrt 


15 


( Faujdn ga<f bad lahin hdl $ 
\Liyd teghe ko nikal, 

i Larte dpa men haemal, 
Ran men phaild hat gulal. 


Ran ki suno bis taiyari 


C Ran men hone Idgi karoli, 
{Befe R&jp&tdn maren goli 

i * Aisi machi jaisi holt, 
Bhigi rakton men cholt , 


Ohhut rakt bhari pichkdru 
•J Bairag, P. Bairak or*kh, H. — a flag. 




The song of Mirdy Sayyid Hussain . 


( &tht dndhi to gantbhir, 
x ifyrt rota jo ’ abir, \ v ' * 

2 o f Chhute bdlchhi aura tfr y 

( JDiiod lohu men sharir. \ ‘ * \ 


;,.v, 


Wahdn para judh e\b}idri. \ . 

-■ • : •' 'm 

( Ran men Mdd eh Shaikh , 

\ Mania rakhtd uski tek ! 

( Tara sarmukh dyd dekh 9 4 x 


, . m 

\ Usne balchhi mari pheh * 


\\ 


ne simafsdng jab man. 


( Zakhm Shaikh Abu ne khdyd , 
\ Aur unko Mauld ne buchayd. 

C Sote tege ko lagdyd , 

{ Kdt Tara ko girdyd . 


\ 
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Raja ke lagd zakhm tan kart. 


C Gayi kdfar hi jdn , 

jaltd dozakh ke darmiyan. 

C Lard Mir an kd jawan } 

( Hud Mauld miharwdn • 


hi bhag gayi fauj sdn . 


( Khabarddr khabren dain : 
l Rdjd yeh hi ’arz hai men : 

( Khet rahd Mirdn ji ke hdth , 

( Phan dhan Sayyid aur saiddd J 

( Larte guzri sdri rat, 

( Kahi halkdre ne bdt. 


Rdjd hi ghunghat fauj khd gayi sdri . 


Qn C Jab Tdrd mdrd gayd, 

( Mirdn fateh kari Kartdr, 

( Khabar bhayi Pirthi Rao ko , 
l Sun ulti khdipachhar, 

( Ulti khdyi pachhdr ji nainon nir awe bhara, 
\K6>i Idioe loth u{hd he yun hukm dp Rdjd hard 

( Rdjd farmawe bhai ko bulawe } 

\Are d'i re bahiya mdno bdt hamdri ! 

C Tdrd mdrd jdwe nd tujhe laj awe P 
( Are a 9 ire bahiya (uti bdnh tihdri / 
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068 The song of Mirdv Sayyid Hussain. 

( Nahtn autdr lenge isi jagat miydm, 

\Bdr bdr janmon nahin mathdri\ 

( Is aindgi se hai marna khdsd, 

| Are de re bahiyd karo hdl taiydri! 

( Rdjd sun lijiye mujhe Tiuhn dijye 
( Qi'r’un jde ranjnen karun mdr bhari. 



( Rdja farmdyd dankd dilwdyd, 
\A'i sunlcar fauj simat kar sdri. 

\Ay 

\Ha 


e Rajput wa Tcitne raja, 

Haingefil aswdr bare bare chhatar dhdri . 


( Pdnchon ha thy dr Rdjd dp sdjd , 

V * 


Tarkash, Ur, talwdr aur adhdl kdri, 

( Did pop, sar par lid pahan bakhtar 
lRd f o Jcamar ke bich men khoshd katdri . 

( Rdjd dp terd Wo hdthi mefd 

\jis par jhul kanchan M hai jhdl kdri. 

( Kishnd charhd pi{h hdphi ki y 
\Aur kar Mdd Megal astudru 

$ Kishnd hdthi pah charhd , 

| Yddd Sambhu ko hard. 

AK ( Thd wuh ghusse men bhard 
^ | Hold dge ko barhd . 

Rdjd liye kapok fauj dal Ihdri, 

( Man men ydi Shambhi ko kare 
( Jab Kishnd hdthi par charhe. 

( Bhafi kd badld lijo jd } eke 
\ Yun hukm dp Raja kare . 

( Viriht bdt kare bhd’i se 
l Turn jffe Turk ko maro, 

( Usko mdro, uski laskhar lupo, 

\ Yun Rdjd jawdb thakdro. 

C Kishnd bdt kahi bhd’i se t — 

^ ( Jo bidhnd likhd leldro, 

C Qismat ke likhe honge soht, 

\Jo rachd dp Kartdro. 

( Rd jd be yaqin nahtn sam jhe din re 
Woh Rdjd bard ganwdro ! 

C Uske sahs hdthi chalen kor men 
( Sang beshumdr aswdro . 

f Bafi hati topen Rdjd jut w dice, 

\ Liye kainehin ban sab niyaro. 

( Rdjd pahuncha ja f e kapak dal andur 
• \Jahdn lothon ki pa r e kardro. 



The song of Minin Sayyid Smsain. 

t)hil aur gidh , mar rat rahe rt 
Aur le Shambhu kd ndm sang jffe gdro. 

C Rdjd pahunchd dn jahdn thd maiddn ji 
\Avlt hdthi par se Kishnd khara lalkdro 

C Ae Musalmdn Mirdn Sultdn lo kahd mdn! 

I Kiun nd laro dn ?VJ*> 

Jin ne mdro bir hamdro. 

( Khabarddr khabren dayi 
(Kharen kahen Mirdn se hdl 

^ ( Ran men martin tabal phir 'se bajcPe 
w l Suno Zaid All Ice Idl. 

C Khabarddr jdsus ne khabren din 
( Aji aje merd dyd chhdr rdjo> 

f Oharhe hdl lalkdr ke dp Mirdn 
♦ \ Jlegd khing charhne kd din djo ! 

( Mirdn ne farmdyd khing ko mangdya 
| Jis par tin kanchan hi yeh siiahal stfjo. 

( GharfiSn Shaikh Shahdb aur asp Bokhdri 
( GhoJhen Riimi, Halbi aur Irdn sdri . 

Qhathen hdl lalkdr ke din kdju. 

C Mirdn pahdnche dn jahdn thd maiddn ji 
\ Gaye bhdg kdyar jab himmat hdri. 

J Jahdn ran kambhd gdfd Sayyid wahin thdrd 
| Bhire sur se sur sunke kdyar bhdge. 

( Rdjd pahunchd dn jahdn thd maiddn ji, 

( Aur hdthi par se khard Kishnd lallcdre . 

C Mirdn khare sarmukh dete jaw ah y 

iSher sarmukh d'ute kyd rahi gidnr men tab . 

f Mirdn ko delch Rdjd kahne lagd, 

( Abhi hai bdliumr nadan. 

Makke ko phir jay to tu kahd hatndrd mdn 

( Lo kahd mdn merd Sultan ji 9 
l Yahan ndhaqq jdn gawayo . 

f Main mdrtin tumhen Id j awe mujko % 

( Ytin lldjd jawdb sundno . 

( Mirdn kalmon mukh jharen ph&lji , 

\ Mirdn sunke bat rnuskdydno , 

( Rdjd tujhko mdrun tere garh ko lutun % 

( Ae rtahin din nabi Jcd mdno . 

C Itnd sulchan snna Rdjd ne , 

\ Wuh ghussah jo r dil khdno . 

7 - (Rdjd ne* apni fauj ko lid bulake, 
l Rajput Rd*o kiya Rdno. 
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( Main ftiri Ohauhdn Bundeld , 

\ Bahe ranhe bich lag chdno . 

( Mir an ho char on taraf te lid ghir he , 

\ Jaiie badli men chand chhipdno . 

( Main Jcahdn tab siffat harun Sayyidon hi, 

| Jinhe shdken jagat bahhdno ? 

( Jis waqt Mirdn pahre shamsher ho , 

( Bdjd hi sdton surat gahlahdno, 


Pakar shamsher lai dast men, 
So rann he bich Mirdn kharo. 


( Are RA'o Kishnd stm-lijo 
\ So hdl kalmah mukh se bharo. 

( Are Rd’o Kishnd lend man kahd l 
t Parho hdl kalmah Mirdn farmdyd re. 

( Rajah sun pdwe ghussd ji men khdwe, 

\ Unne apni faujon ko bulwdydn re. 

f Raja hukm kind topen ddgh dind, 

Dhudn dhar ghubdr woh sarsdyinya re. 

( ’ Ashaq falak topen clihuten dana nan, 

85 l I)han dhan jinndn karke gold ayiydn re. 

( Kd qd kahqd karke hawdi topan chMtti, 
l Jaise khuk uur sur machaydn re. 

f Tan man kafar ehogor wahdy to goli barse, 

\ Jaise Indar barsdt jhar Idydn re. 

C Mirdn Sayyid Hussain liye kamdn daston, 

[ Qhussah kdrkar karke Itar'kayiydn re. 

( Mirdn ke tir chhufe dke ran men (u(e 
( Sdnd nd ndn karke woh phan ndiydn re. 

un C Ldgd teghd chalne sunke kdyar bhdge, 

90 | ptfte tir talwdro jhan nayiydn re. 

( Nezd khnd bakhtar wahdn to giren kaf kaf, 

| Ldgd tan men eakhm woh bhal kdyiyan re. 

( Sur bir lare ranke darmiydn ji, 

| A ur chhdtt se chhdti bhir jdydn re. 

( Jegan Idlkdre Shimbhu sdng gdre, 

\ Woh kafdr dpar naubat ayiydn re. 

Translation. 

I, Shaikh Musdhib was a sage, 

And he used to say the morning and evening prayers 
Mirdn Sayyid Hussain. 

On the advice of Shaikh Shah fib. 

He sent for fine raiment. 
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Geren was his turban, green his coat. 

Green his waistband round his waist. 

Green was the shield, with the sword 
Hung round his waist. 

5 . On the shield of rhinoceros hide was worked a green flower, 
And it was lacquered with black varnish. 

A good dagger with cruel edge 
In w sbeath of green chintz. 

Green were bis arrows, 

All three were perfect. 

And green the quiver deftly wrought, 

Green was his spear, and green his standard. 

And over it was a green knob which whirled round and round. 
His horse carried a green saddle and trappings, 

And on his head he wore a green helmet. 

10. Dressed all in green, and harnessed in green, 

Miran was attended by gallant men-at-arms, 

Miran mounted liis steed. 

And led his troops all clad in a green uniform. 

Countless were the unbelievers, and but few the Turks, 

Miran Sayyid Hussain rode his steed upright. 

When Mtr&n rode his steed upright. 

The drums were beaten. 

Side by Side, calling upon Ali, 

The gallant warriors fought in the battle. 

Thus rode the Miron’s chivalry. 


15. The troops fell into an ambuecade, 

All drew tbeir swords, 

And fighting on the defensive, 

Besprinkled the field of battle with red. 1 

Learn the twenty ways of waging war. 

Loud rose the din of battle, 

As the sons of warriors fired their pieces. 

The battle was in full swing, like the Hob festival, 

And garments were drenched in blood. 

As if squirts full of blood were being discharged. 

A heavy dust-storm arose, 

San<f scattered like powdered talo. 

'Lit. red powder, guldl, which i» need at the Holi. 
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20. Spears and arrow's were thrown. 

Bodies became wet with blood. 

A terrible combat raged. 

In the midst of the battle uprose a Shaikh, 

Whose honour was safe with God I 
Tdra seeing him advanced, came before him 
And the Shaikh cast his lance at him, 

But Tara, drew back and threw his s[ 

And the Shaikh and his companions received wounds, 

But God saved their lives. 

Drawing his sword 

He attacked him, and cut down Tdra, 

The Rajd receiving a mortal wound. 

25. The infidel lost his life. 

And hums in the midst of Hell, 

Mirfin’s brave youths fought on, 

And God was kind. 

All the Raj&'s army fled. 

The scouts brought in words, 

(Saying) “ Rajd, ! This is our report: 

The field remains in Mirdn’s bands. 

Honour to the Sayyid and his race f 
The whole night passed in fighting. M 
Thus spake the messengers. 

The Rdjd’s army fled in shameful rout. 

30. Tdrd was slain. 

And God gave the victory to Mirdn, 

When Pirthi Rao learn', the news, 

Hearing it, he fell [ rone. 

He fell prone, and his eyes were filled with tears. 

He himself gave the order that his body should be brougni 

And he bade them call his brother, 

“ O my brother f Hearken to my words ! 

Art thou not ashamed that Tdrd has been killed ? 

Oh my brother ! One of our arms hath been broken ! 

35. We shall never be re-born in this world. 

Our mother will never again give us birth. 

'Twere better to die than to cling to this life, 

Oh my brother! Forthwith make ready" | 

tf Oh Mjd ! Hear me, and give me thy commands I 
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Though I perish oa the field I will deal oar enemies a heavy 
blow/' 

By beat of drum the Raj& proclaimed his orders. 

Hearing it, all his forces assembled. 

R&jpdts came, and many a R£j£, 

Mounted ou elephants, with umbrellas over their heads. 

The Raja put on the five arm 3 . 

The quiver, the arrow, the sword, and the strong shield, 

He put on also his helmet and hie armour, 

And stuck his dirk into his girdle. 

The Raja himself bado them bring his elephant, 

On which was a saddle-oloth embroidered with gold. 

Krishn& rode on the elephant’s back, 

And Megal also rode forth. 

Mounted on his elephant, Krishna called to mind the god 
Skamblm. 

Full of wrath he 

With a mighty force advanced. 

. Remembering the god Shatnbhu in his heart, 

When Krishnd mounted his elephant, 

“ Go and take vengeance for thy brother/' 

Thus the R4j£ bade him. 

And again addressing his brother, 

(He said) :— (< Go and smite the Turk 
Smite him, and plunder his camp " 

Such were the Raj&'s orders. 

Krishna spake to his brother :— 

“ Whatsoever be written in the book of fate, 

Whatsoever is written, that shall come, to pass, 

As predestined by God." 

The Baja was a sceptic, and did not comprehend the faith of 
Islam: 

Such a clown was he! 

Twenty-two elephants moved with him in line, 

Countless horsemen rode with him. 

The R£j5 had his heavy guns yoked, 

Taking cross-bows and various, weapons 
The .Raja won hU way to the midst of the den se throng 
Where the dead lay in heaps. 

Over them hovered kites and vultures, 
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Invoking Shambhu's name he couched his lance. 

The Mja reached the scene of battle, 

Standing on his elephant Krishna shouted aloud, 

“ Thou Musulm&n 1 Miran Sultan ! Grant mo this boon I 
Why dost thou not come forward to meet me in fight V 9 
Scouts brought in the news, 

And told MirAij this news :— 

60, i( O son of Zaid Alt I In the battle beat the drum !” 

Careful spies brought in word 
That the Rajd has come forward. 

Then Mir&n himself mounted his horse, aud shouted aloud :— 

. (( This is the day to mount our steeds !■' 

Mir&n bade them bring his horse, 

On which was a golden saddle. 

And Shaikh Shahab rode on Bokhara steed, 

And the men of Turkey, Alepgo and Ir&n all mounted. 

All rode impetuously in the cause of the faith, shouting 
aloud. 

65, Mir&n reached the field of battle; 

And the coward fled when his courage failed him. 

Whore the battle raged most fiercely, there stood the Sayyid 
steadfast. 

With the brave fought the brave, but the faint-hearted fled. 
The R4j& reached the field of battle, 

And from his elephant's back Krishna shouted, 

Standing faced him and thus answered his challenge. 

Mir&ii seeing the R&j& } called to him :— 

“ When the lion comes forward, what strength remains to the 
jackal ? 91 

Seeing Miran the Raja spake : — 

Thou art but young in years and ignorant, 

Get thee gone to Mecca, and listen to my words. 

70, “ Hearken, O Saltan, to my words, 

Here thou wilt but vaiuly lose thy life, 

If I slay thee, I shall be put to shame/ 1 
Thus the answered. 

From Mirdp's mouth came words like flowers 
Hearing these words Mlr&n smiled. 

R&j& 1 X shall slay thee and plunder thy stronghold 
Unless thou wilt embrace the Prophet's faith ” 

Hearing this the Raj4 was enraged at heart, 

7 5, The summoned all his forces, 
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All his Rtfjpfits, 114*09 nnd R4n4s. 

“ I am a ChauMn of Btmdela, 

I will that the combat begin now.” 

Mfrdn was surrounded on all sides, 

As the moon is hidden by the clouds. 

How shall I sing the praises of the Sayyid, 

Whose exploits are known throughout the world ? 

When Mirfin grasped his sword, 

The RAjd's seven senses were lost. 

80. In his hand he grasped his sword, 

As he stood among the horsemen. 

Hail i R6*o Kris tin A I Hear me, 

’Repeat the kalma with thy lips. 

Hail 1 Rd'o Krishnd ! accept my counsel! 

“ Repeat the kalma 1” Thus commanded Mirdn. 

As the Rdja listened he grew enraged at heart. 

And called upon his soldiers. 

He bade the cannon open fi re, 

And they belched forth smoke. 

86. The oannons opened fire 

And the balls fell in showers. 

The round iron discs flew into the air and made a noise like the 
granting of wild boars. 

In his hands Miran Sayyid Hussain took his bow and Mtfr&p’s 
arrows flew, just as Indra sends down rain in torrents. 

90. When the swords began to play, the cowards fled, 

Arrows, swords anil spears were broken into pieces 
Lances and armour were splintered into fragments, 

Bodies were wounded and cries of pain arose. 

Brave men fought in the midst of the battle 
Breast to breast 

Jogan Lai saith : Shimbhti threw away the spear, 

Now came the time for the dagger. 
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Section 6—Sikhism and the story op Banda BairIgl 

Like of Nanak. —N&nak, the founder of the Sikh faith, was the 
son of Kalu Chanel, 1 a Khatri of the Bedi section, and was born at Tal- 
waiidi, 2 a village on the Ravi not far from Lahore, on the full moon day 
in KAfcak Sambafc 15*26, or 14 years earlier than Luther. His father 
was a simple peasant, 1 employed by R&i Boe, a Muhammadan R&jput 
of the Bhafti tribe, the owtxer of the village, as an appraiser of produce. 
His mother's name was Tripta, 

When only 5 years old the sister of N6uak's mother, Bihi Lakho, 
came to see her sister and observing the hoy's indifference to wordly 
things said to her : ‘Thy son is soft headed.' Nfmak rejoined : Thine 
>vill be four times as soft headed ; thus predicting the birth of the 
famous saint baba Rim Tharaman whose shrine is at the place of that 
name near Kasdr. 8 

Of TSIinalc's life few authentic details have come flown to us, and 
these arc contained in a janiwdkht or biography, assigned by Trumpp 
to the later years of Guru Arjan or his immediate successors. This 
work refers to hymns in the Granth Sdhib and must therefore have been 
compile 1 after it. Mohsan-i-FAni appears to refer to separate stories 
which even in his time were not collected in one work. This biography 
contains few of the miracles and other incidents found in the later 
janmsdkhiSy and as it is an early record of Nanak's life and teaching it 
may be regarded as authentic in all material points. 

1 One account avers that KAlu or Kalin had no sons until one day afaqir visited 
his hut and was there fed, whereupon he sent sjme 'fragments of his m<al to Kalin’s wife 
promising her a famous son. She went as is customary for her confinement to Mari near 
Kot Kachwi (or KAna Kachha, 15 miles south of Lahore) where her parents lived. Hero 
her boh was born and he received the somewhat disparaging name of NAmik, because he was 
bora in the house of his nrfnd or maternal grandfather. See McGregor’s History of the 
Sikh*, I, p. 32, and Cunningham’s Jitto, p. 40, and note. This account is rejected by the 
better-informed who say that HardiAI, the family priest, drew up the boy’s horoscope and 
divined for him the name of NAnak to which his parents objected as it was common to 
both Hindus and Muhammadans. The priest rejoined that his calculations disclosed that 
the boy was destined to-be revered by both creeds : Phlo sophic Hut. of the Stick Reli¬ 
gion, by KhazAmSingh, Lahore, 1914, p. 65. B. Gurbakhsli Singh however writes»Ourd 
NAnak’ft sister was older than himself and she was named Nauaki. The brother was given 
her name, as very often happens. This is a simpler and more natural explanation than 
tne other two given. Perhaps the girl was born in her maternal grandfather’s house and so 
named NAnaki.” 

a Taiwandi Rai-Bular or "of wit and wealth” is now called Raipur: McGregor, I, 32. 
date of NAnak’s birth is also given as the 3rd of light half of BaisAkh. 

At Talwan$i now stands the famous NankAna S.ihib on the site of the house, 
in which NAnak was born; the KiAra Sahib, the sacred field into which NdiUtk when 
absorbed in contemplation let his father’s cattle stray but in winch no sign of damage 
done to the crop could be found ; a temple on the site where a snake shaded his face with 
its hood while lie lay sunk in contemplation and another where the shade of the tree stood 
still: Kbazan Singh, op. oit., p 60. * 

a Khazan Singh, op. ctt., p. 56. RAm Thamman was a BairAgi, and a cousin of Nanak • 
,eo vol. II, p. 87 infra. Thamman~dhamoan, the Grewia oppc.ritifolia or elastioa or 
dUmar, a grass Pennietum oenchroides, Panjabi Piety., pp. 1}23, 295,*294. But possibly * 
thamman is derived from thamm , a post or pillar, Sansbr, Sthanba and may thus bo 
connected with Stamb NAth, a form of Shiva. ‘ v 
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As a child N&nak was devoted to meditation on God, and at the 
age of 7 he was sent to the Hindu village sohool, where he composed the 
35 verges 1 of the Patti in the Rftg Asd of' the Qranth. Here Ndnak 
received all his secular instruction, for he was early employed by his 
father as a buffalo-herd. 

In due course he married and two sons were horn to him, but this 
did not prevent his leading a life remote from thoughts of this world 
and liis superhuman character was revealed to Rdi Bulnr, the son of 
Rai Bkoe, who found him one day sleeping beneath a tree whose shadow 
had stood still to shelter him, while those of the other trees had moved, 
with the waning noon. 2 

Ndnak showed no bent for any worldly vocation, but delighted in 
the society of saints and even wandering faqirs, and at last bis father 
in despair sent him to SulMnpnr, a town now in the Kapdrtliala State, 
where his brother-in-law Jair&m, husband of his sister, Nanaki, was 
employed as a factor to Nawab Daulat Khdn the Lodi, who after Ins 
long governorship of the Punjab called in Bfibar to aid him against his 
masters injustice. 

At Sult&npur Ndnak devoted himself to his duties, but his wife 
and children were left or remained at Talwandi, sometimes regarded as 
an indication that his domestic life was not happy. His wife however 
rejoined him after his travels and lived with him till his death. 
There too he was joined by an old acquaintance, Mard&na the Ddm, 
an itinerant musician, who accompanied his improvised hymns on 
his rahdb or harp. a 

At Sult&npur too Ndnak was destined to receive that definite call 
to the office of religious leader to which he owes his title of Guru. 
While bathing one day in the oanal he was taken up by angels and 
transported into the presence of God who gave him a goblet of nectar 
with the command to spread the fame of God (Had) through the 
world. Meanwhile his servant had carried home the news of his 'disap¬ 
pearance in the water, and the Kbdn had actually set fishermen fo drag 
the oanal for his body, when he re-appeared. 

After this event Guru Ndnak took the decisive step of distributing 
all that lie had among the poor and accompanied by Mardana he left 
bis house and began to preach. Tn popular phrase he turned faqir. His 
first pronouncement ‘ There is no Hindu and no Mussalmdn * led to 
his being cited, at the Qdzi's instance, to appear before the Nawab, who 

1 35, not 34 as usually stated. Each verso began with a letter of tin alphabet The 
letters arc exactly the same 35, as are noiv found in the Gnrmakhi alphabet even in 
eluding the loiter ( r ) which is peculiar to ‘Inrnwikhi, thus proving that the Gurmukhi 
alphabet, existed before his time and was not invented by the second Guru, Auead thomrh 
the name Gormiikhi may have replaced its .riginal name, which was possibly Tank re 
See the pamphlet;. The Origin oftk* Gurmukhi Characters, Coronation Printing Works' 
Hall Bazar, Amritsar. Sir George Uriereon holds that the alphabet is derived from H o 
Sfirsda through the Tftrf of the Hills and the lan da script of the plains, J RA. S. 
1916, p. 077, k ’’ 

w . ’fabsequently tkleyrad ran that n huge black snake hail raised its hood over 
NfoiakV. head to shield him from the son’s rays while he slept. 

» Marina was the founder of the Eab.ibi group of the ©oia.Mi.Ai. Cunningham 
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8 v Ndnak's pilgrimage*. 

Invited him to accompany him to the mosque, Niitak did so—and while 
the Qdz i led the prayers, he laughed. To the Qazi’s remonstrances he 
replied that the latter had left a foal in his own courtyard and had 
throughout the prayers been anxious lest it should fall into the well. 
Amazed at Nanak’s power of reading his thoughts the Qazi felt at 
hie feet and acknowledged his power. 

After this incident Nanak set out on what are often called his five 
pilgrimages, thus beginning his mission to call the people to the right 
path. The first lay eastward, 1 to the shrine of Shaikh Sajan who. had 
built a temple for Hindus and a mosque for Muhammadans—a proof of 
the religions toleration in fashion at this period of Indian history. But 
the Shaikh was given to murdering those who put up with him in his 
shop and stealing their property, until the Guru saw through him and 
made him become a repentant: follower of his teaching. Tradition also 
.takes Nanak to Delhi, where he restored a dead elephant, to life and in¬ 
terviewed the Mughal emperor. Besides Shaikh Sajan he encountered 
many other (lags, whom he converted. At the sack of Sayyidpur he 
was captured by Bihar’s troops and carried off, but coming under 
B4bar’s own notice he was honourably used and set at liberty.' 2 

But he soon set out on his second or southward pilgrimage. That 
he ever reached Ceylon or formed there a sangal (congregation) of his 
disciples is hardly probable, and if he did so few authentic details of 
this journey have been preserved. 

At Sidllcot be beard that Hamza Ghaus was undergoing a 40 days’ 
fast in order to acquire power to destroy the town, so he sat under a 
plum {her) tree and called thrice to the faqir. Receiving no reply 
he stood up and gazed at the lofty tower in a vault of which the faqir 
had shut himself, and burst open its walls so that the sun fell on the face 
of the recluso. This saint had promised sons to a Kbatri of the town 
in return for a promise that the first-born should become his disciple 
and as the vow was broken had condemned all the inhabitants to 
annihilation. The Guni impressed on him. the injustice of punishing 
all for the faults of a few. 8 The Ber Bdba Nanak still commemorates 
this incident. 

On his 3rd tour the Guru who was returning from Russia and 
Turkistdn reached Hassan Abddl in 1520. On the top of the hill was a 
spring of water. Its summit was occupied by Wall QandMri, a 
Muhammadan saint, who grew jealous of the Gurd and refused to let 

1 Khaz&n Singh locates Sajan at Tulambaand places the incident in the second tour. 
The Shaikh inveigled Mardana into hia bouso and maltreated him, hoping to secure the 
Guru's accumulated offerings in his possession. Tularaba had been in Taimtir** time a 
considerable centre of religious learning for hia biographies apeak of its ^aiyids, ulmAs 
and shaikhs : E H. I., Ill, pp, 413, 4.84, cited in the Mult An Gazetteer, 1901-02, p. 373/. 
No mention of Sajan is traceable. But at Chawali Ma&hdikh in Mails! tahsfl is a Oarbar 
SAhib of B4ba NAnak : ib., p. 123. So too nt NigAha there i* a shrine to Bdba Nanak north 
west of the shrine of SabhiSarwar : Dera GhAal Khan Gasetteer, 1898, p. 53. 

* This must have occurred in 1524, and though NAnak does not mention the occur¬ 
rence in the Grarfh, it may well hare happened. In this pilgrimage to the East NAuak 
supplemented his imperfect schooling by constant dialectics with Muhammadan Shaikhs 
and ot-heT Jaqirs. He then returned to Taiwan^!. - 

’ KhaxAn Singh, p. 75, 
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Mard&na draw water from it, bo the spring dried up and re-appeared at 
the spot where the Guru had halted. The Wali cast a huge rock down 
from the hill upon it, but the Guru stopped the rock with hie hand, 
leaving an impression of it on the hill-side. 1 Thence he continued his 
tour through Si&lkofc and witnessed the sack of Saidpur, near Emin- 
ab&d, which he had foretold. 9 

Again N&nak returned to Talwan<jj, but only to make theace his 
third pilgrimage northwards into Kashmir, where he climbed Mount 
Suraera and had a lengthy discussion with the chiefs of the Jogis and 
according to some accounts with Shiva himself. 

His fourth pilgrimage was to the West to Mecca, where he lay 
down and by chance turned his feet towards the Ka'aba. When 
reproached for this by the Q&zl, Rukn-ud-Din, he challenged him to 
lay his feet in any direction where God's house did not He, and where- 
ever the Q&zl turned N&nak's feet, there appeared the Ka’aba. 3 

GuruNanak's fifth ami last pilgrimage may be regarded as purely 
allegorical. He went to Gorakh-hatri where he discoursed with the 
84 Siddhs, or disciples of Gorakh Natli. A temple exists at Nanakmata 
in the K million or Naim Tal Tarai, about 10 miles from Khatima, a 
station on the Rohilkkand-Knm&on Railway. Not far from this place 
are still to be found several maths of yogis, from one of which sweet 
soap-nuts [mitha refha) are obtained by the mahant at Nanakmiita. 
Two such trees are known in the Alinora district; one at th^^lace called 
the Guliti rit ha by the hill men, the other on the road from LahugkSt 
to Dhunnaghit. It appears that where new shoots spring from old 
decayed tranks, the fruit they bear loses its bitterness. Gorakh-hatri 
may be the name of some math of yogis in these hills. e It was also/ 
observes S. Gurbakhsh Bakhsh, * the name of a well-known math at the 
Indian end of the Khaibar Pass, about two stages from Peshawar. 
B&bar, who went twice to visit the place, gives an account of it and 
describes it as a well-frequented place to which Hindus came from dis¬ 
tant places, and went through the ceremony of shaving themselves 
clean. Several low underground cells, entry to which was obtained 
by crawling along on all fours, and immense heaps of hair marked 
the place/ This seems to be the well-known Gor-Khatri at Peshawar. 
Other authorities say that this the Guru^s last pilgrimage wae to the 
East and that it took him to GorakhmatS or N&nakmata, 

Other accounts give more detailed and less ambitious accounts of 
the pilgrimages. On his first the Guru visited Emin&bAd where he 
meditated on a bed of pebbles ( rot ) where the Rori S&hib now stands. 4. 
Here he composed a hymn in which he reproached the Khatiis for 
subsisting on alms wrung from the people and expounded the merits of 
earning a iivelilood by honest labour. 

1 Khaz&n Singh, p. 101. 

* lb p. 102. 

8 The chola or cloak said to have been presented to him at Maces is preserved at flora 
Haba Nanak, It is inscribed with tloasaa Is of words arid figures: Gurd&spur Gawtteer , 
1914, p. SO. 

4 Khaz£n Singh, p. 70. 
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vers! other places also. At Hand war he pointed 
out to the Hindus the hollowness of sending water to their forefathers. 
At Kurukshelr he proved the uselessness of such vain beliefs as not 
eating meat at an eclipse. At Jagannath he pointed out the right wayito 
worship God and said that it did not consist in lighting lamps ani so 
on. Among the other countries that he visited were Kdbul, Baghdad 
etc. But this pilgrimage is rejected altogether by the reforming 
Sikhs. : ffffgf iff 

Nanak died at Rartarpur on the banks of the Bavi in the 
Jullundur District in the bouse of his family, with whom he appears 
to have been reconciled. Before hie death he transmitted his Guruship 
to Lahna, surnamed Angad, the second Gurti, by a strikingly simple 
ceremony. Nanalt laid live pice before Angad 1 and fell at his feet. This 
event occurred in 1537 A. D. 

The successive Gurvis transmitted their office by this rite, but later 
' on a cocoanut 2 was also laid before the successor thu6 appointed. Gurfi 
Ndnak also went four times round his successor and then said that his 
own spirit had gone into his body so that he was from that moment to 
be regarded as Nanak himself. It is now a common Sikh belief that 
each Guru inherited the spiritual light of Nanak and the doctrine is as 
old as Molisin-ul-Fani. 

Bhdi Budha, a Jdt, affixed the tilak or coronation mark on 
Alidad's forehead’and survived to witness the installation of no less 
than four of An gad's successors. Tradition says that while very young 
he came to Nduak and referring to the devastation of the unripe crops 
wrought by Babar's troops said that he was afraid of being untimely 
carried away by the angel of dea,tb. Ninak replied: ‘Thou art 
old (Budha) not young.' So he was named Bhai Budha aud lived till 
16&7. The significance of the tilak is well known. It is often if 
not generally affixed by a dominant or autochthonous agricultural class 
and in this instance the choice of Bh5i Budha represented the Jat 
recognition of the Guru's chiefship. To his sons’ protests against 
their father’s choice of Angad, Gurd Nanak replied that not even the 
Guru's dogs suffered want, and that they should have clothes and food 
enough. In accord, probably, with this tradition, we find the N&nak- 
putra or descendants of N&nak employed towards the close of the Sikh 
period in banda-bhara, a practice whereby traders entrusted goods to a 
knakputra who engaged to convey them for a stipulated sum from 
Jao-adhri to Amritsar, then the emporium of the Sikh states paying all 
duties The N&nakputras, from the sanctity which attaches to their 
persons, engaged enjoyed certain exemptions and were less subject to 
molestation from custom-officers' importunity than others. 

i An gad is said to mean ‘own body’ (fr. ang, Sauakr ‘ b jdy D. because Lahna 
„w n ,i Uifn’i N&nak’s order to oat of a corpse winch vanished when he began to do so: 
jKger's of tie Sikhs. I, p. 49. and Malcolm’s Met *, p. 208. But a more pro- 

babtescoount Is than be was blessed by the Qnrd aud proclaimed as flesh of his flesh and 
blood of his blood; as the Gttrfi’s self, m fact. 

» au Art Reich,apfel (T-umpp, Die Religion der Sikhs, p. 11)—c/. Murrays 

Xhtorfofthc Punjab, I. p. iV But KliasAu Singli says that the oocoanut was used 
at Guru Angad’s nomination. 
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NanakV attitude to IsUm is illustrated by several incidents in the 
above sketch of bis life. To these the latter janamsakhts make many 
additions, which at least record the traditional attitude of the earlier 
Sikhism to Isl&m. Thus immediately after N&nak's election for a 
spiritxial life he is said to have been visited by Khw6ja Khizr, tbe 
Muhammadan saint, who taught him all earthly knowledge. 

The traditional account of Guru N5nak’s funeral also records his 
attitude towards the two religions. When the Hindus and the Mu¬ 
hammadans both claimed his body he bade them lay flowers on either 
side of it, for Hindus on the right and for Muhammadans on the left, 
bidding them see whose flowers remained fresh till the following day. 
But next morning both lots of flowers were found fresh, while the 
body had vanished, signifying that it belonged to neither, yet equally 
to both the creeds. N&nalc expressed his religious thought in verses, 
composed in Panjibi, which form no insignificant part of the Granth, 
NSnafe was absorbed, to use the Sikh phrase, on the 10th of October 
1538 (tbe 10th of the light half of Asauj, Sarabat 1596). 

His successor, Guru Angad, was a Khatri of the Trfhun section, 
who had fulfilled the Guru's ideal of unquestioning obedience to his will. 
Though perhaps illiterate, the invention of the Gurmukhi alphabet in 
1533 is ascribed to Guru Angad 1 and he also had much of what he had 
learnt about Nanak from Bal£, th? Sindhu Jat, a disciple of that Guru, 
reduced to writing. 

He himself however composed a few verses which are preserved 
in the Granth, He earned his living by twisting the coarse twine 
made of munj, thus following Ndnak's teaching about alms. His death 
occurred in 1552 or 1553 at Khadur near Govindwdl on the Bi&s, 
where he dwelt in seclusion since his accession to the Guruship. 
He had appointed his follower Amar Dds, a Khatri of the Bhalla sec¬ 
tion, to succeed him, passing over his own sons as unworthy. 

GurtS Amar D48 resided at GovindwAl whence he sent out 22 of his 
numerous disciples to various parts of the country to preach, dividing it 
into as many manjas or dioceses. 2 He also built Kaj£raw61. But his 
most important act was the separation of the passive recluses of the 
Ud&si order from the active lay Sikhs, thus giving the latter body some¬ 
thing of a social character in addition to the religious ties which held 
it together. He organised and maintained a public refectory ( langar ) 
at which all the four castes ate together and no question was raised as 
to whether the food had been cooked by a Brahman or a low caste 
Sikh. 8 Before his accession he had been a Vaishnava, and after it he 
built at Govindw&l the grand baoli or oblong well with its 84 steps 

1 B. Gurbakhsh however writes •.—** The tradition that the second Gnrd invented the 
Gnmiikhi aluwbct is based on a misreading of the spurious book called the JanamsdHi 
of Bhdt JBdld. Gurd Angnd only secured the Janampatri or horoscope of Gurd Ninak 
trom ms uncle Lain: see the introductory portion of thi 9 sakhi given in Dr. Trumpp's 
Translation of the Granth . The peculiar script of Guru Gobind Singh's letters is an 
earlier stage of Gurmukhi. 

• The Panth-PraTcdsh calls them ga&dU . Manja means a large conch so that 'see * 
would be a good translation of the term. Cf Akbar's 22 provinces: G. C. Narang- 
Transformation of Sikhism, p. 23. 

8 Khazan Singh, p. 118, 
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and landing places. It is a general belief among the Sikhs that 
whoever bathes on these steps one by one on the same day reneat- 
lng the japn with sincerity to the last step shall be saved from the 
8,400,000 transrmgratory forms and go direct to heaven. Guru Amur 
Das also prononneed against the Brabmanioal rite of tali. reformed the 
ceremonies in vogue at marriage and death, forbade pilgrimages and 
the like, and added largely to the poetical literature of the Sikhs. His 
verses m the Granth are distinguished for simplicity and clearness. 

Guru Amar D&s left two sons M g-an and Mobari, but bestowed the 
barkat or apostolic virtue upon Ram Das, his son-in-law, as a reward for 
his daughters filial love and obedience as well as the wdrth of Ram 
Dais himself. 

Rim Das succeeded as Guru in 1574. He was also a Kliatri of the 1631 S. 
bodhi section which has played so preeminent a part in Sikhism. 

Gurd Arnar Das is said to have found an attentive listener in Akbar but 
• Ram Das entered into still oloser relations with that tolerant emperor 
and Js said to have received from him the grant of a piece of land where¬ 
on he founded Rdmdispnr, subsequently known as Amritsar, or the 
pool of salvation ’ from tlie ancient tank which lay in it, and which he 
repaired and enlarged. According to some authorities he also built 
in its midst the Hanmaudar, or temple of God (Hari), in which no idols 
were set up* 

Gurd lUw Dds’ poetical contributions to the Grantk are clear and 
easy to understand, reproducing the traditional circle of Sikh thought as 
enunciated by the earlier Gurus. 

This, the fourth Guru, was succeeded by Arjan, his youngest son i 
and henceforth the office becomes hereditary in the Sodhi section More 
over with the accession of Arjan on the 3rd Bhddon sndi 1580 accord¬ 
ing to the oldest known record, the Sikh community enters „n a new 
phase. He laid aside the rosary and garb of a faqir and dressed in 
costly raiment. Though not, it is sometimes said, a Sanskrit scholar 
Guru Arjan was a man of considerable literary attainments and nearly 
half the Adi Grantk was composed by him. J 

He also_ collected the hymns of his predecessors and addins to 
them selections from the writings of the earlier reformers Kabfr 
Namdoo, R6vi Dis, and others, compiled the Grantk or { Book ’ oT^TEe 
Sikh commonwealth. A decalogue of ten commandments ascribed to 
this, the fifth (tuvu, has recently been discovered in Eastern Bengal It 
is naturally very like the Mosaic, but one of the manuscripts indicates 
that the Sikhs were being boycotted and found it difficult to marry 2 

But Arjau's activity was not confined to spiritual affairs Hitherto 
the Gurus bad lived on their own earnings like Augad or on the 
voluntary offerings of their followers though these seem to have been 
in the main ear-marked to charitable purposes by Amar D&s km ft,,™', 

Arjan established the beginnings of a fiscal system. appointing edW- 
tore, called masands, t) each of whom was assigned a definite district* 

xt f* Arjan ' 9 e ^ er broth « r Phfchi Chand had founded a rival sect 

the Minis. The eldest sou was more than once set. aside as personally unfit or not available, 

* Dacca Review, 1916, p. 378, 
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Tlieir deputies were called words,' a term borrowed from Akbar's 
system. These appointments indicated an attempt at regular 
administratim. Some writers bint that the 23 secs or manjas of 
Gurd Atnar Dds became the 22 fiscal units o. Guru Arjan. If this 
was so the change is significant of the gradual transformation of Sikh¬ 
ism even at that early stage. But disciples were also sent to Kdbul, 2 
Kandahar, Sindh and even Turkistan not only to spread the Sikh faith 
but also for purposes of trade. He also permitted himself to he addressed 
as nucha pddshah or f true king, ’ ' Sodhi Suite n,’ the Sodhi Sultdn. s 
Apparently he obtained this title in consequence of the dignities bestowed 
on him for his services against Ndlagarh. He continued Nan air's 
jwlioy of toleration for and good relations with the Muhammadans, 
for the famous saint Midn Mir was a great friend of his and the happen- 
ing to visit the Guru at this time he was asked to lay foundation stone 
of the Harimandar in 1589. But it was not well and truly laid 
and though the mason righted it the Guru prophesied that the temple 
would fall down and have to be rebuilt. 4 In 1590 he founded Tam 
T&ran. 

Guru Arjan’s chief opponent was Chandu Lai, a diwdn or finance 
minister of Akbar, whose daughter the Guru refused to accept, for his ' 
son liar Govind. This led to an enmity wbioii had dire results. Chandu 
Lai denounced the Guru to the emperor as an enemy of Islam and 
though. Akbar himself was not induoed to persecute the Guru -on the 
contrary he honoured him in various ways and an account of Akbar’s 
visiting Guru Arjan at his home and remitting the land revenue on.a 
famine-stricken area at his request is given in the Seirul mutaMarin— 
Chandu Lai’s hostility predisposed his successor Jahangir against him 
It was he who informed that emperor of the Guru’s loan of Rs. 5000 
to i’rince Khusru. Indeed the Dabirtdnf which contains the most 
probable account of Gurti Arjan’s death, says he was accused, like 

1 Klmziin , siB K h - P- 1 18. Akbar had employed Moorae or Mowatis, of the Me wit a s 
dak-runners, spies aud on other delicate duties : A(n-i-Ak:>ari, I. p. 252 The definition 
of meora as -a Guru’s priest’ cited in Vol. Ill, p. 86 infra, is misleading. 

* Narnng, p. 36. He suggests that matantl is a corruption of masnctd-i-dld or 

* Excellency, a title of the Mughal governors, and that though there are now no Sikh 
masands the system still continues In the sect founded by Banda, and the mascuid* exist 
under the stjie of Bhdi (in that sect . But a wr,ter in the Dacca Review for January 
lyib (p. 317) speaks of the term as equivalent to sangatia. And he writes: - ' the orfcriual 
number' (of the masand*) got very much multiplied (under the successor* of that tlrrd 
Gnrd. With the gradual transformation of Sikh-.sm, this system also underwent a chantre 
and the b^bopg did not remain purely spiritual guides, but became collectors of tithes etc 
(p. 316). Tins confirms the view expressed in the text. Followers of tnasands, who were in 
charge of sangats, were called sangtias Or mmcindiaSy not masands themselves Truman 
says Guru Arjan introduced a regular Bystem of taxation, compelling all Sikhs to coutr£ 
b ? te their 0,1 other gains.’ But this Guru appears to have established 

:he tithe, dataundl, daniomdh, ‘a regular tenth contributed to the Gurus': vide 
fanjahi Dictg, ft, vv. In the Western Punjab, at any rate, this titlo was called sikhi or 
was replaced by a new tax called by that term. 

Hargovhnd rdin ^ KlmZ * n t ‘ iese WG e nssumed first by Gurti 

* Kha/an Singh, p. 11£. Guru Arjan’s haoli in the Dabbi Bazar at Lahore was also 
made by the Muhammadan governor, Hosain Khan : p. 121* 

* II p. 272 eiseq. 
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many other Punjab notables, of actual participation in Prince Khusru'fc 
rebellion* It is certain that he was condemned by Jahangir to a heavy 
fine. 1 Unable or unwilling to pay the sum demanded he was exposed 
of the sun's rays and perished of exhaustion in 1606. 1603 S. 

Arjan's son Har Govind succeeded to the Guruship. He wore 
two swords typifying amiri or secular and faqiri or spiritual authority, 
and he was the first Gurti to take up arms against the Muhammadans 
to whom he certainly ascribed his father's death, whatever the pre¬ 
cise circumstances may have been.. He built the stronghold of Har* 
govindpur on the upper reaches of the Be$s, and thence harmed the 
plains. To his standard flocked many vvKorn v^ant anchinisgivernment 
had driven from their homes. But at latet Gur$‘'Har Govind fell xnto 
the hands of the imperial troops, and Jah&ngfr % kept vhim’ a prisoner 
at GwAlior for 12 years, until in 1628, on that emperor's death, 
he obtained his freedom by sacrificing his treasures. 2 Returning to Kirat- 
pur the Guru renewed his attacks on the Muhammadan land-owners 
and imperial officials of the plains. One of his last exploits was an expe 
dition to Nanakmata, in the Tarai near Nairn TA1, whose faqir Almast, 
the Udtisi, complained that he had been expelled from his shrine 
by tbe Jogis, who had also burnt the pipal tree under which Gurti 
Nanak had held debate with the followers of Gorakh N&th. This .or 
another. Almast had been deputed by this, the sixth Guru, to Shujatpur 
near Dacca and had there founded sangat. This sangat at Shuj&tpur 
was called after Natha Sdh!b, third in succession to this Almast, 3 In 
1636, the Guru restored him to his shrine and returned to Kiratpur 

1 According to the Ttizuk of Jabingfr he waited upon Khosr when the Utter halted 
at his residence, and placed the saffron finger-mark or tfka upon Iris forehead : J. A. S. B., 

1907, p. 603. Tlic meeting took place at Tarn Taran according to Kli&zjn Singli, p. 125. 

s The Sikh accounts aver that Chandu Lil continued his intrigues against Guru Har 
Govind and prevailed on JahdagCr to demand payment by him of the fine imposed on the 
father, but the Guru forbade the Sikhs to raise the money. Mian Mir however interceded 
with Jahdngfr at Delhi and not only obtained his release but reconciled him to this 
emperor whom he accompanied on his tour in Rajpdt&na and who even employed him to 
subdue the rebellious chief of Nalagayh: Khazdn Siugh, p. 129. This account is easily 
reconcilable with that of the Dabistdn (II, p. 274) which represents Gurd Har Govind 
as entering Jahangir's service and continuing to serve Shah Jahan t yet the latter emperor 
sent troops against him and they drove hiin out of Ramdispur (Amritsar) and plundered 
his lands there. The Guru was victorious iu his struggle with Painda Khan, who resisted 
the fortification of Hargovindpur, but imperial troops intervened and drove him to seek 
refuge amongst the Hill States : ib , p. 277. The testimony of Mohsin-i-Fdui is in some 
ways all the more valuable in that he was a Muhammadan. 

Malcolm’s Sketch (p. 82) reproduces a tradition which is not based on any written 
or authentic proof. •* 

Other authorities say that the Guru was .nvifced by the emperor t q Delhi and thence 
accompanied him to Agra. There misled by an astrologer the emperor requested the Gurd ’ 
to fast and pray for him for a period of forty days in the solitary hill fort of Gwalior. 

This was a plot on the part of Ohandu and other enemies of the Guru to get him out of 
the way. But the emperor soon realized his mistake, sent for the Guru and at hie request 
liberated many of the hill Rajas imprisoned in Gwdlior. 

» J Dacca Review, 1916, p. 228, Sikh Relics its Eastern Bengal. The Nanakma*a 
near Naini Tdl seems to have been called the ‘ Ndnakmafa of AlmastrAj/ B. Gurbakhsh 
Singh writes regarding the sangat at Shujatpur ; 1 The inscription on a stone in the well 

of this sangat commemorates the name of the original founder and his “ Mothpr Lodge ** of 
N&nakmafa. This new sangat was not uamed Ndnakma|;a, but it was under the Lodge * 
at Nlnakma$a in Naini Tal, and its priests were appointed or removed!*/ the head at that 
place. * 
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through Aligarh, Dehli aad Karn&l. This life of active military 
enterprise, lightened at intervals by spore, 1 absorbed all Hat Govind s 
energies and he contributed nothing to the Granth■ 

But interesting stories are recorded of his aversion to the ostenta¬ 
tious or undue exercise of spiritual power. Baba Gurditta, his eldest 
son, had restored to life a cow accidentally killed by a Sikh. The 
Guru rebuked him for this uncontrolled exhibition of spiritual force 
and the Babti went to the tomb of Budlian Shah, a Muhammdan/«£*>, 
where he lay down and gave up his soul. Similarly, Atal Rai, his 
fourth son, as a boy of 9 restored to life a playmate who had died of 
snake-bite and he too when reproached by the Gurd for vying with 
the giver and taker of life by exercising miraculous power over death 
covered himself with a sheet and breathed his last. His tomb is close 
to the Kaulsar at Amritsar and is the highest building in that town. 3 

Gurd Har Govind was known also as the Chhatwdn Bddshdh or 
6th king among the Sikhs and so offerings of kaXah parskdd are 
made at the Darbar Sdhib at Lahore on the 6th of every month and 
the building iB illuminated. 8 

On his death at. Kiratpur in 1645 4 his grandson Har R4i succeeded 
him. 8 Of this Gurd we have an account by the author of the Dabistdn, 
who knew him personally. Less warlike than his grandfather,. Gurd 
Har Rdi still maintained the pomp and circumstances of a semi-inde¬ 
pendent military chieftain. His body-guard consisted, of 800 cavalry 
with 60 musqueteers, and 800 horses were stalled in his stables. His 
alliance was successfully sought by another rebellious scion of the Mughal 
house, Dard Shikoh, who soon perished. Thereupon the Guru retreated 
to Kiratpur whence he sent his son Ram Rai to Delhi to negotiate 
pardon. Aurangzeb received the young envoy graciously, hut detained 
him as a hostage for his father's loyalty. Har Rdi contributed not a 
single verse to the Sikh scriptures. Dying in 1661 at Kiratpur he 171S g, 
left his office to his second son Har Kisban, the 8th Gurd, and as yet 
a minor. 6 Rdm Rdi, still a hostage, appealed to Aurangzeb, who seized 

i His prowess as an archer is still remembered for he would shoot an arrow from 
Srfgovindpur to the shrine of Damdama, a distance of about half a mile * Gurdaspur Gaze- 
teer , 1914, p. 17, 

■ Khazan Singh, pp. 140-1. 

3 Muhammad Latif ; Lahore , its History etc., p. 197. 

4 Macauliffe places this event in Sbt. 1701 (» LQ44 A.D.), but this appears to be 
an error. The Ddhistdn gives the year as 1645 and its correctness has now been proved, 
by a manuscript recently found in Eastern Bengal. Its author had seen this Gurd at 
Kiratpur in 1641 A. D. Macauliffe rightly rejected the Hinduising version of the Garti’g 
death, according to which he caused himself to be shut up in Patdlpnri and bade Guru 
Har Rdl not to open the door till the 7th day, when ho was found dead: Dacca Review, 

1916, p. 878. 

&.« Gnrditta, his father and Har GovimVs oldest sou,Jiad become an Udasi, and this dig* 
qualified him for the office of Guru, now a quasi*secular chiefahip. Prom a tent-peg driven 
in by him sprang the Tabli Sahib, a large shisham' at Glmklia? Ko^li, a village in the 
south«weat of Shakargaph tahsil : Gurdaspur Gazetteer * 1914, p. 17. 

e We do not know why R6m R6i was passed over. As a hostage ho may have been 
held ineligible, A somewhat similar incident occurs in Bahawalpur history. According to 
the Sikh accounts he had misquoted a verse of Guru Nanak : Khazan Singh, p. 145. An 
early tradition recorded by the Court Historian of Mah&rij* Ranjft Singh makes R4m R£i, 
the brother of Har Rai, son of B4b& Gurditta, on being superseded appeal to the emperor, 
who would nob or could not help him, an<l upheld the election. B£b£ Gurditta had married 
a second wife much against the wishes of his father, and Rim R4i was his son by that wife ; 
see the UmdatuhTawdrihh by Lala Sohan L41, Sdri. Yakil, Lahore Darbar. 
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!j r^*Ls-fvf 1 “ t0 u el i“ 1 .f here lie d{ecl of small-pox, after declaring 
that the Sikhs would find the next Guru in Bakila, a village on the 

,, q disputes the succession inevitably arose and some of 

the Sodhis setup a Guru ot their own, 1 while Rdm Rdi urged his 
elmms in reliance on imperial support. This, however, only alienated his 
own followers, and despairing' of success he retreated to Dehra Dun 
where he founded a sect of his own. ’ 

At length in 1661 J’eg Bahadur 2 obtained recognition as the 9th 
Guru, leg Baha iur was a great figure among the Sikhs. Prom his 
b rth he was destined to be a scourge to his enemies, and foreseeing 
this his father named him Teg BahAdur. His personal likeness to B4b! 

n^rvff 9 ^ ? Nevertheless his recognition was keenly contest¬ 

ed by Dhir Mai, the elder son of Gurditta, the UdAsi, 8 and Tea- Bahadur 
was driven to seek refuge on a piece of hand which he purchased from 
the Kahlur Eaja Here m 1665 he founded Anandpur. Still harassed 
by his opponents the Guru set out on a progress through the M41 wi 
country—a tract still dotted with shrines, tanks and dharmsdlas which 
commemorate his visits. Then ho wandered through the Kurukshetra 
and thence into Lower India, where the Sikh faith had many scattered 
adherents. The Sikh accounts of this progress are perhaps inaccurate in 
detail, but it is certain that Teg Bah&dnr*s itinerary was designed both 
to foster the Sikh faith where already established and to preach the Sikh 
doctrine throughout Lower India. Incidentally ’ the existing records 
show that the net-work ot Sikh organisation had been spread as far 
east as Patna and even Dacca, where a mas and was posted. 1 Dacca in¬ 
deed became a hazdr saitgai or provincial sangat, at first under the 

i . ’ feiiiii, iiuthoriti«9 nay that 23 Sodhis of Hak.ila each claimed to be the rich(,ful (Inrri 
A ft afandthetest of divining what sura ono Makhan Shfih, a Cabana, had’ 
vowed to offer the Guru when he escaped shipwreck. 

3 Teg Bahadur was the 5th son of Guru liar Govind and Hie wifA ,„i , 

at Amritsar on Baisakh badi 5. 1678 Sambat (1621 A DO b ° rn 

3 Trumpp is almost oortainly wrong in making Dhir Mai a son of Guru Rim n,;« . am 

»• 

4th Gurd Ram D£s. 


Pirthi Chaud (Mai), 
The Minas. 


Mali tide v, 
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5tb Guru Arjau 
6fcli Guru flfar Goviad. 


BabS Gurditta 


9fch Gurd Tog Bahadur. 


Dhir Mai 


1 


RimR£& 
founder of the Rdm Ritas. 


7thGurii Har RAi. 

..L , ■ 

8tli Gnru liar KHslian. 


10th Gurd Gobind Singh. 


Kba*in Singh does not say whoso sou Dhir Ms! was, but lie states that l.» u 1 
possession Of the Granth and snnoorted Ram B 4f» pretensions i pp. 160-61. 1 

who livid Gnr<i 888i * UiUg the ° fferiD8S ° f Han “ attd Umit t0 a masani 











pontifical throne at Anandpur and later under the takht or archbishopric 
Patna. 1 The sangafs thus established were not merely places of 

r,mm “ ' mk ~ iifi ■ '-•■if i “Wto 


worship but also wayside refectories which gave food and shelter to 

B indigent wayfarers and each was under a wasand, a term equiva¬ 
lent to viceroy. When in 1066 Teg Bahadur visited JDacoa he 
_ found prosperous sangah at Sylhet, Chittagong, Sondip, Lashkar and _ 
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Bombay (and Mahalakshmi, Grant Road), AmrAoti, Nirmal (District 
AdiHMd—in the Nizam's Dominions). Manuscript copies of the Granth 
Sahib are to be found at Bnrhanpm- and Surat, and another old copy 
with one Bolaji Tripathi at Lonovala (Poona). 

The migat at Colombo is in Colombo fort and a Brahmin Misra 
.Tawdla ParsbAd is now in charge. A Sindhi firm—Topan Singh, 
Mot-hiiwAl—claim to have been established in Ceylon from before Guru 
NAnak's time. Their head office is at Karaohi and their mtinib or 
agent in Colombo, Gopal Das by name, is still known to be a good 
Sikh. Certain Egyptian mummies in the Colombo Museum are curiously 
enough identified bv the local Sikhs as ShivnAth, Tils wife and son! 
Large numbers of Khatris have been established in BurWnput from very 
remote times, and are found as far south as Madras, where a Khatri, 
R£ja TuljarAm, lived not many years ago in Tirmalkheri (Madras town). 

At Salur where Guru NAnak is supposed to have held discussions 
with yogis many maihs or yogi temples are found. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb’s policy was bearing fruit. In his attempt 
to Muhammadanize India he had excited grave opposition and Gurfi 
Teg BahAdur recognised that if Guru NAnak’s acquiesceuce in the 
Moslem sovereignty was to be revoked his own life must be the price of 
the revocation. 1 Accordingly he sent the Kashmiri pandits who had 
appealed to him in their distress to make a petition to the emperor in 
these words :—‘ We live on the offerings of the Kshatns. Guru Teg 
Bahddur, the foremost among them, is now seated on the throne of 
Guru NAnak aud is Guru of all the Hindus. If thou canst first make 
him a MussalmAn, then all the Sikhs and Brahmans who follow him, 
will of their own accord adopt thy faith/ The emperor accordingly 
summoned the Guru to Delhi and he replied that he would come after 
the rains. That season he passed at SaifAbAd 2 with Saif-ud-Dfn whom 
he converted and then dismissing all his followers save five, among 
whom was his diwdn, Mati D&s Chhibra, he set out for Delhi. At 
Sam Ana, a PatbAn offered him a refuge, hut the Guru went on to. Delhi. 
There he was seized and resisting every inducement to forsake his faith 
was eventually put to death. To his son Govind RAi he sent a dying 
message to abide fearlessly in Anandpur. Govind Rai, then a boy of 
9 , received this behest, at Lakbnaur, whence he and his mother retired 
to Anandpur. 

There he received his father’s head, which was oremated at that 
place. Govind RAi was then acknowledged as the 10th Gurd in 1675. 

The Sikhs’ relations with the Hill States. 

The first of the Hill RAjds to accept the teaching of the Gurus was 
the RAjA of Haripur, in KAngra. He was permitted to see the Gurfi 

i Gurfi NSnak, it was said, had promised Bdbar the empire for 7 generations. Six 
emperors of his line had reigned, ana Teg Bahitdur would offer his own life In l.eu of the 

‘ th ’« Saifdh&d lies 4 or Smiles from Patifila. _ , 

Govind Rfii was hero visited by Bhikham Shdh, owner of KulirAm and Mies 

from Lekhnaur and of Thaska which the emperor had bestowed on him ■ 
f Joa™anteed his possession of Thneka daring the future S.kh domination. Govind W. • 
ckise connection with leading Muhammadans is remsrkahle. 
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Amar Dae after eating from his kitchen at which food was prepared 
and eaten by all castes without distinction. 1 This occurred before 
3 574, 

In 1618 Guru Har (Wind had subdued Tfi-r^ Chand, R&j& of N&la- 
garh, who had been in revolt against Jahangir Ffe was brought before 
the emperor and the Guru for his services obtained the honorary com¬ 
mand of 1,060 men and 7 guns, with high judicial functions and other 
honours, 

In 1627 Gurfi Har Govind was invited hy some of the Hill 
■R&j&s fio visit their territory, but he sent B6b& Gnrditta, his eldest son, 
to the (J^sw&n) Ddn an 1 Hindiir (N&lagarh) and he founded Kiratpu? 
in that year. 9 

In 1635 however we find Gurti Har Goviud himself visiting R&14 
T4r& Chand's territory 8 \ 

In 1642 he joined forcas with this State and helped the R&jd to 
defeat the Naw&b of Rtipar, 4 

About 1656 we find the Sikhs reducing the R&j& of Kahliir 
(Bilaspur) to submission. 5 * 

In 1682 Raj4 Bhim Chand of Bilaspur, in whose territory the 
Guru Govind Singh was then residing, demanded gifts which included 
an elephant called Pavsddi (or loans which he did not intend to return) 
from, his guest. He deputed his waz(r, Parm&nand, to obtain these 
exactions, but fcho Gurd declined to lend the offerings of the Sikhs. The 
EAj&'s personal threat of expulsion was equally ineffectual and so he 
attacked the Guru but was routed, losing many men. 6 

1741S. In 1684 Guru Govind Singh visited the Sirmur territory at 
the Raja's invitation and founded Paonfca on the banks of the Jamna. 7 

Bhim Cband's defeat, however, had rankled and he leagued himself 
with the R&j&s of Goler, Katoch, Jaswal, Kathgarh and N&lagarh 
against him. 

In 1685 they attacked him at P&onta and won over 500 Pathans 
who had been discharged from the imperial service -and whom he had 

1 Khazan Singh, p. 113, 

* Tb. t p i'83. 

» lb p. 136. 

4 IbrV' 189b 
a I&., p. 143. 

* lb., p. 164. The Sirmtir Qazetfeer, p. 15, gives a slightly different aecounfc. li 
says that the Gurti declined to surrender an elephant to R&j£ Bhfm Chand and Hari 
Chand, both of Bilfopur, so they compelled him to leave Anandpur, then in that state, 
and he came to Toka whonce he was brought to Vahanby the R£j£ of Sirmur. Thence he 
proceeded to P4onta. Meanwhile the Bilaspur had returned the presents made by the 
Guru to Raj4 Fateh Shah of Gajhwal whose daughter was marrying a BilAspur prince. This 
insult determined the Guru to prepare for war and at Bhargani, 8 miles from Faonta, he de¬ 
feated both Hari v. hand and Fateh Shah The Guru resided at Paonta from 1686 to 1689 : 
Ib, } p. 112. 

* lb., p.166. 


1742 8, 


1742 


MW* 
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employed on the advice of his friend 'Bndhn Sh&h .of Siidhaura. An 
equal number of Ud&ftfs also deserted b?m though they had long been fed 
on his bounty., and if Bndhu Sh&h had not joined him with 2000disciple? 
the day would have gone against him. The Guru then left P&onta for 
Anandpur and founded Anandgarh, Lob garb. Kosgarh and Fatehgarb 
to keep the hill states in cheek. 1 

The attempt of the Delhi government to collect revenue from the 
hill R6j4s however lei some at least of them to change sides, for we soon 
find the Gurd aiding them with troops to repel a force sent against 
them. Bhfm Ohand too had certainly concluded peace with the Gurd, 
and the BilAspur chronicles even say that in alliance w r ith 'him he 
defied the imperial authorities at K&ngra and defeated the governor Alii 
Khan at N&daun, 2 but many bill RajAs joined Ghuldm Husain KMn 
in his expedition from Lahore. 8 Before he reached Anandpur however 
he was opposed hy one of the hill RAjAs who aided by forces sent by 
the Guru completely defeated him. 

Butin 1700 disputes arose about fuel and grass and RAiAs Bblm 
Chand and A lam Chand with the help of the RAjAs of BilAspur and 
NAlagarh attacked the Sikhs in the forest, only to be completely routed. 
Bhfm Chand 4 then convened a council of the RAjAs of Sirmur, KAngra, 
Daraul, Parauli, Dadwal, Srfnagar (GarhwAlY and other states, be¬ 
sides those mentioned above and they attacked Anandpur with 20,000 
men, but failed to take it by siege and were dispersed. But obtaining 
promise of a reinforcement of 2000 men from the Mughal governor 
of Sirhind they treacherously attacked him again, only to meet with 
a second reverse, and yet they were able to compel A jit Singh to evacu¬ 
ate Kfratpur. The history of this episode is obscure. The Guni was 
apparently on friendly terms with the RAj of Basauli and in 1701 
he concluded peace with Bhim Chand once more, though he had been 
the leader of the confederacy against him. Soon after the Guru visited 
RawAlsar in Mandi. 

Guru Govind Singh is said to have come up into the bills from Bil&s- 
pur at the end of the 17th century and went as far as SultAnpur in Kulu 
There the RAjA asked him to perform a miracle whereupon the Guru 

1 Kha*fci Singh, pp. 167-9. 

1 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, BilAapur, p. 0. *TI»o year of tins victory is not. stated 
hut it appears to have been won late in Bhfm Ohand’s reiern, 1665*92 A.T). B. Garhftkhsh 
Singh points out that it must have occurred hoforc S. 1755 at any rate, as in that year 
GnrtS Gohind Singh wrote an account of all these engagements. The elephant came from 
Dacca. Unfortunately neither this letter nor the one that followed a few months later is 
dated, but they were certainly sent after 17i8 8. which is the date of the first letter, 
written while pence still prevailed, though war material was heingr collected. So the 
hostilities must have commenced between 1748 and 1755 S.. more probably nearer the former 
date, sav about 1749 S. or ,1692 A. Gnrtf Gohind Singli's letter to the ancestors of 
tlio Phdllddn chiefs, now preserved at Poti&la, is dated 1759 S. It invites them to aid 
him with their horsemen. This appears to have been flic last engagement of Guru Gobind 
Singh with the hill R6J£s, and an account of it is given in the introduction to his Bacftitra 
Ndtak , completed in 1755 S, The dates of these engagements therefore fall between 1748 
and 1755 8, 

s Ifli&z&n Singh, p. 169. 

4 Khftz&n Singh says Bhfm Chand of BiljSspur, hut a few lines before he writes 
as if nnothor Bhfm Chand were meant ar.d in this he is correct for Bhfm Clmnd of BiMspnr 
had abdicated.in 1092 : Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bilaepur, p -6. 
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took hold of his own beard and draw'it out to a great length, but the 

.. . . . . . . i t i n _ - _ T .. 1. no r.rt f * i a (ini’ll '<1 


R&iA in his turn breathed out a flame which consumed the Gnrti's 
beard and also had him imprisoned in an iron cage. 1 The Gnvu then 
caused himself to be carried through the air, cage and ail to Mandi, 
where the reigning chief-R4j4 Sidh Sain, A,D. 1684-1747 received 
him with honour and treated him hospitably.' Govind Singh s journey 
into the hills seems to have been with the object of seeking assistance 
from the hill chiefs against the Muhammadans. He remained some time 
at Mandi and the R&ja bee >mo his disciple. On his departure' he told . 
the Rdii to ask anything he might desire and it would be granted, lhe 
Raid expressed a wish that his capital might never fall into the hands 
of an enemy, and this promise was given in the following cryptic coup¬ 
let still current in Mandi:— 

Mandi ho jab lutenge, 

Amdni gole ehhUtngsf 
“When Mandi is plundered 
Heavenly shots will be fired.” 

Vigne who visited Mandi in 1839 says that down to that time the 
Sikhe had never entered the capital though the State had long been 
tributary to them -indeed from 1309-and for some superstitious notions 
connected with the above prophecy no servant of Maharaja Ran jit Singh 
had ever been sent to Mandi.*‘ The receiver of the revenue on behalf of 
the Sikhs was quartered outside the town and the Maharaja s officer 
in attendance on Vigne did not enter it. 

By some the promise is said to have been made by Banda, the 
follower of Guru Govind, but there is no evidence to prove that he ever 
visited Mandi. 

Mandi continued to enjoy immunity from Sikh intrusion till 
1810 when a force under General Ventura was sent into the bills under 
the orders of Nao Nihal Singh, grandson of Ranjit Singh. Mandi was 
occupied and the Raja taken by treachery and sent as a prisoner to 
Amritsar, where he was confined for some tune in the fort of Govind- 
earb. In the following spring, soon after the accession of Maharaja 
lit Singh in January 1841, the R4jS was released and allowed to 
return to his capital.* General Ventura when relurnmg to Lahore at fche 
close of his expedition took with lnm the trophies of ~00 hill forts— 
chiefly in Mandi and Kulu—including those of Kamlagarh, the famous 
Mandi stronghold which till then was a virgin fortress." 

The Sirmur Gazetteer (p. 15) which is silent regarding the events 
of 1700*01 says that Kirat Parkash, R6ja of that State from 17.>4- 
' 70, turned his arms against the Sikhs, taking Nardingarh, Morm, 

i Vigne’a Travels, Vol. I, pp. 99-100. 

* The Rdias of the JPunjab, pp. 680-86. - 

8 Mattel 9. 

4 Vignola Travels, p. 100. 

5 Mandi Gazettwr,, P- H* 

ft Khan 'n Singb, pp. 176-8. 
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He then entered into 


Pinjaur and other tracts (from them apparently), 
an alliance with Raja Amar Singh of Patiala. 

According to the Bilaspur chronicles Mahan Chand, Raja of that 
State, 1778-1824 A. I) M waged \var with the R&jas of Nalagarh and 
Kangra and the Sodhis of Anandpur, but they do not state expressly 
that the Sodhis were in alliance with those states. 1 

An account of the latter Sikh incursions Into the hills will be 
found in Barnes* Kangra Settlement Report , §§ 56-82, and oue of their 
rule in Kulu in Sir James LyalPs Kangra Settlement Report, §§82-5. 
No attempt was apparently made to proselytise the hill people and 
to this day a lUjput is very rarely a Sikh. Nevertheless there were a 
few Sikh shrines in the hills at Paonta, in SirmuT, and at Harrpur in 
Mahlog is a giirdwara, the see (gaddi) of a sect of yurus widely reverenced 
by Sikhs and Hindus in the lower hills and adjacent plains. This see 
was founded by Jawihir Singh, 2 who appears to have been the great- 
grandson of Ganga, founder of the GANGUSHAiifs (Volume II, p. 278). 

Elsewhere in the hills hardly a trace of Sikhism exists. In 
Kangra Ndnak's teachings resulted in the foundation of a shrine near 
Rimwal, but it differs little if at all from any other shrine in Kangra. 
It is called Bawa Fathu's shrine. 

Three hundred years ago a Brahman of the Bhari itdqa in Rawal¬ 
pindi asked Bedi Bawa Parjapati for a charm, as his children had all 
died and vowed to give his first-born to him. The Brahman had five 
sons, but failed to keep his word, so two of them died. Thereupon he 
brought one of his sons, Fathu, to the Bedi, who kept him with him. 
So Bawa Fathu became a sddhu and people began to pay him visits. 
The Brahmans of the shrine are descendants of Bawa Parjapati, a 
bliagat of Guru Nanak The fair is held on 1st Bais&kh. 

In Chamba Sikhism never obtained a footing. 

The first mention of the Sikhs in connection with Chamba is in the 
reign of Raj Singh (A.D. 1764-94), when that Raja obtained the help 
of the Ramgarhia Sardars against Jammu and Basohli in 1774-5. In 
the following year the state became tributary to Jai Singh Kanhiya and 
paid Rs. 4001 of tribute. 3 This probably continued to be the case till 
1785-6 when Jai Singh having been defeated iu the plains was compelled 
to retii*e from the hills—the suzerainty of the hill states of the Kangra 
group passing into the hands of Sansir Ohand of Kangra. 4 Chamba 
came under Ran jit Singh's control in 1809, but was only once visited 
by a Sikh army iu 1844. 6 

Basohli was under the Sikhs in 1788 when Forster passed through 
it. They had probably been called iu in the previous year on account of 
the invasion of Raj Singh of Chamba in 1782, referred to by Forster, 

1 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bil&spur, p, 7. 

a 25., Mahlog, p. 5 : cf. Bil&spur, p. 12. 

* Chamba Gazetteer, p. 99. 

* 26., pp, 100-101. 

* 26., p, 108. 
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In the inner mountains of Bhadrawah and Kashtw&r Sikhism 
seems never to have obtained any real footing. Kashtwar was undei 
Muhammadan rulers -who were nominally at least subject to the 
Durrani's in Kashmir and later to Ranjit Deo of Jammu, and finally to 
the Rajas of Chamba, to whom the suzerainty of these states was trans¬ 
ferred by Jammu towards the end of the 18th century. 

In the outer hills from the Sutlej to the Jhelum Sikh influence 
began to be felt soon after the middle of the 18th century. In their 
conflicts with one another the hill chieftains often called in to then 
help one or another of the Sikh leaders, and the latter took advantage 
of the opportunity thus given them to establish their po\ i 
hilts. The first of these to acquire supremacy m the hills to the cast of 
the Havi was Jassa Singh of the Raragarlna mtsl who had probably 
m the first instance been called upon for help m the way described. He 
assisted Raj Siugh of Chamba in expelling the BasoliU aimy in 
1775 and the latter state received help from another mid, piobably 
that of Jai Singh Kanhiya in 1782-8.* In a similar manner, when a feud 
took place between Ranjit Deo of Jammu and hisson Bnjraj Deem 
A D. 1774, the former received help from the Bbatigi mul and the 
latter from the Spkarchakia mid, the Sikhs being only mercenaries an 
ready to sell their swords to the highest bidder. When they came 
they generally came to stay, and by the beginning of the 19th century 
all the states of the outer hills, except Kashtwar, had become tub 

tary. 

That the tenets of the Sikh faith took root to any extent in the 
hills is highly improbable, though some of the Rdjas may have given a 
nominal adherence. Between Ranjit Smgh and the hill chiefs no love 
was lost. They despised him as an upstart of lower status socially than 
themselves; and possessing no claim to their homage and alLgaice 
To Ranjit Singh the Kajput chiefs “ were an object of special aversion, 
for thev represented the ancient aristocracy of the oountry, and declined 
to countenance an organization in which high caste counted for 

nothing." 8 

Among the oommon people however a certain amount of veneration 
was developed for the personality of Nanak and his descendants mailed 
Bedis. For a long time probably the Sikhs in Chamba and possibly in 
other parts of the hills have been in the.habit of transnnitting a yearly 
offering in cash to one of the Sikh shrines in the plains and about 
80 years ago this usage spread almost all over the state, hut more especi¬ 
ally in the Churah windrat and assumed the character of a voluntary 
cess on the Hindu community. This cess is farmed out by some Babas 
or descendants of Nanak, residing in Chamba, at the rate of 4 ctnikln 
(nearly an anna) in cash and one mdni ot gram (4 kaoheha sets) tor 
each household, the cash being paid to the Babas and the gram going to 
the collector of the cess as his remuneration. 

1 Cbarnba Gazetteer, p. 99, 

3 Forster’s Travel 

Ranjit Singb— Ruhr* of India, 
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N6nak as a saint is believed to control one of the infectious fevers, 
probably typhus, and the offering is meant as a propitiation to. ensure 
protection from the disease. This belief is probably prevalent in other 
parts of the hills also. 

In the Simla Hills an Udasi ascetic has become a Hindu god under 
the name of the Dughli deota > whose temple is on a peak of: the Darla 
dhar, a smaller range running from south-east, to north-west through 
the centre of the State, parallel with the Bari. dlia*. A fair is held on 
the 1st Asauj. Dughli is the name of the place.. The temple was 
erected over the tomb of an Udasi faqlr of noted pietyIt is a resort 
of Ud&sis, and the local people have converted the original saint into 
a god. 1 

Gurti Govind Singh .—We now come to that great historic figure, 
the 10th and last Gurfi of the Sikhs. Surrounded during his child¬ 
hood by Hindu influences, Govind R&i succeeded to his. office under 
every temptation to remain within the pale of orthodox Hinduism, and 
indeed one tradition asserts that his first act was to ascend to the temple 
of Nainfi Devi which stands on a precipitous hill overlooking the Sutlej. 
Here the Brahmans called on him to sacrifice one of his four, sons to 
the o-oddess, but their mothers refused to surrender them for this object, 
and finally five Sikhs offered their heads. One of them was duly 
offered to the goddess, who promised a world-wide fame for ths Guru's 
creed. Mythical as the story undoubtedly is, it does not do more than 
show that Govind Rai was in no way hostile to Hinduism at his acces¬ 
sion. But it is not accepted as even metaphorically true by more 
advanced Sikh opinion. The cult of Devi is no doubt.often alluded to 
in the Sikh writings and histories. Thus Guru Angad^s father had been 
a devotee of Jawalamukhi, but the Gurd himself was not. His successor 
Amar Das had been a Vaishnava, but he was a firm adherent of Ninafe s 
teaching. Nevertheless we hear of no explicit eondemnation of the cult 
of Devi until the time of Guru Govind Singh whose ideas were opposed 
by the priests. They proposed the performance of a great homa rite for 
the propitiation of Duvga, so that she might appear and bless the 
new Khalsa sect, and they also. preached the.power of the goddess, 
persuading the Sikhs to make offerings and sacrifices to her in ordci 
to obtain invincibility. The Guru assented to the proposal in order 
to prove the hollowness of this cult of Devi and a peak close to 
Naina Devi was chosen for the rite. The recitation of hymns began m 
1697 and was kept up for a whole year, the chief pandit constantly 
prophesying her advent and finally declaring that she would require the 
sacrifice ofsome holy person, hinting at the Guru's eldest son. But the 
Guru suggested that the pandit’s superior sanctity qualified him as the 
victim. This suggestion led the pandit to depart, never to return, and 
hie companions followed!suit. The Guru cast all the accumulated ghi 
&c into the great fire pit and declared that the sword he held in his 
hand was the Devi's symbol. She did not appear. Then the Gum 
feasted Brahmans, bat expounded to them the brotherhood or man. 

* Simla Hill States &azett*er, Bdgtial, p. 6. The place-name Daghli is clearly derived 
frotfi the deota whoso own name would seem to mean thin or * emaciated, 
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Soon after the Guru however began to lead a life of seclusion and the 
masses believed that his mind had suffered by the appearance of the 
Devi or some such cause. 1 

The account current in the hills of this event is characteristically 
different and illustrates the conflict between the teaching 1 of the Sikh 
Gurus and the orthodox cult of Devi. The story goes that Guru 
Govind before embarking.on his campaign against the Turks sought the 
aid of Naini Devi.' He brought with Bym a Brahman of Ben fires and 
for months kept up the homa At last the Devi appeared and the Guru, 
awe-stricken, presented his sword which she touched and disappeared. 
The Brah nan, however, declared that the stigma or defect in the rite 
caused by the Guru's display of fear could only be removed by the sacrifice 
of one of his sons. To this he agreed, hut’the mothers of his four sons 
objected. So one of his followers was sacrificed, the goddess re-appeared 
and promised prosperity to his sect. 9 , 

Guru Govind Singh was, however, bitterly opposed to IslAm. The 
execution of his father called for retribution, and the , Guru early 
instituted the pahtl or rite of initiation whereby a chosen few* were 
admitted into a sacred brotherhood, called the Kh&lsa or 'pure 9 com¬ 
monwealth of the Sikh votaries. To emphasise the change thereby 
effected m the initiates’ being the Guru altered his cognomen, what¬ 
ever it might formerly have been, into Singh, 4 he himself assuming the 
style of Govind Singh instead of Govind IWi. 1 

As the out ward and visible sign of this initiation the Sikh was 
enjoined to wear the 5 K ’s—*, 

the hen or long hair ; 

the kaefth or short drawers ending above the knee ; 

the ka T a or iron, bangle ; 

the tifipAn or small knife with an iron handle round which 
the kes is rolled and fastened to the head 6 : (some authorities 
give instead the khaurla or steel knife) 7 ; 

.and the hang ftd or comb. 

j Khazdu Singly pp. 170-73 

2 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, BiUspur, pp. 18-14. 

% s According: to some writers the Guru initiated five Sikhs only by th e pahul. E xh 
was styled Bh&f, to denote that ho was spiritually a brother of his fellows. These appear 
to be the five alluded to below. Their names were Sdhib Singh, D£ya SingS Himmat 
Singh, Dharm Singh and Mohkam Singh, 

1 Lit. ‘lion.' Singh hid long been an affix of naimi among the military classes of 
India, though not, 1 think, confined to Kshatrivas (Temple, Proper Names of Punjabis » 
P ID 

6 A precisely similar change oP suffix is usuil (») among faqtrs—^a entering a religi¬ 
ous order, and (ii) among heirs to the crown—on ascending the throne. 

c jVfacauliffe in Calc. Rev., 1881, p. 162. 

7 The error is duo apparently to the fact that ^ the pahnl of Guru Govind Singh was 
called the Jchanda pahul or initiation of the dagger, Vhereas Banda initiated by the char an 
pahvi, whereat the initiate drinks water in which the GurtVs foot (charah) has beep wash¬ 
ed : Khaz£n Singh, p. 219, The Sikh was always to go anrted. Malcolm says an initiate 
was presented with 5 weapons, a sword; fire-lock, bow and arrow, and a pike: Sketch, 
in Asiatic Researches, XI, p. 285. Gunniagham, p. 79. 
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The rite of the pahnl* 

lit accord with, and in amplification of, these signs the Sikh 
initiate was enjoined, as one under a vow, not to cut his hair or beard, 1 
or iudeed to shave any part of his person. 2 

1 Tn Sikhism the number 5 lias always bad a mystical significance Gum Govind ISingh 
deputed 5 chosen Sibhs to Bandars army, and bestowal on "him 5 arrows to protect him m 
extremity: ib., p« 1&7* 

*' Macauliffe, in Calc. Ttev., 1881, p. 162. 

But, tho vahul was the eancnti.il rite. It is difficult to say why it lias ever been 
described as a farm of baptism. The initiate, after bathing and donning clean clothes,_ sits 
In the midst of an assembly generally summoned for the purpose, saw® sugar is mixed 
with water in an iron basin and five Sikhs in turn stir it with a double-edged dagger chanting 
certain verses of the ara,nth. After this some of the solution is sprmked over theliair and 
iiodv of the initiate and some of it is given him to drink. The raht or rules of_Sikli conduct 
uro also explained to him. The solution is called amrit, and amnt. chhaknd, drinking 
n r c tar“is thus another name for Sikh • baptism.* The amrit is supposed to confer 
immortality on this new son of Govind Singh, to make him a Singh (lion) and a true 
Kshatriya 1 Finally hardh firashdtl {halted, sweetmeats) is distributed among thjwe 
present^ Karaite p 81, e/. p. 78. At initiation the Sikh also becomes a son of MafcA 
Ftihibkvf. the childless wife of Hard Govind Singh, whoisked ’or woe and w^stold 
she would become the mother of th© wMo Ktudia : Kha^n Singh, p. »6o. Women 
are also initlated by the hhandd paM and Khasati Singl. says that Mughal and Sayyid 
women were so initiated in 1750. They were taken in marriage by the Singhs : p. 24»- 
On the other hand Macauliffe says that Gurd Govind Singh appears to have left no 
instructions regarding the forms of prayer for women or their initiation in the, new 

religion. Nevertheless they offered him homage in his wanderings, ministered to hs 

necessities and received salvation from him as the reward of their attentions. ChiMte* 
women who visited him mirscnlonsly received the gift of children. Mothers, lie indicated) 
could expiate the dread crime of (female) infanticide by simply bathing m full costume in 
comaexpiax Wi,men are said to hivo fonirbt iu his battles and to have been wounded 
on behalf of tbo Kbalsa ; and it is recorded that tlie saintly and childless Mu.Ki go, 
attired in the Sikh Itachh and a pechn or turban, and armed with a ponderous javelin, 
commanded a body of the ten faithful Sikhs with whom she watched over tlie Gum m bis 
nightly slumbers : Calc, 1881, p. 75. , .. 

Pandit Sheo Kargin, R.B., elves an interesting history of the rite of mitiat-ioii, m M 
n p n 7 ,„j (Sifth baptism) in Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, Ij> PP« 
62 7 BenVhigtbe terra from pate, ‘foot’and AaZ, ' shaken J orj stirred/ boascnboaitH 
to Gnru^Nduak. In its inception tbe rite consisted of washing a toe of tlie Guru 
in ^ basin of water which was then drunk by tlie initiate who bad had to spend some tim 
„ nnvicc in the service of tho Guru of his order and attain a certain degree of sel • 
ZE M Kahan Singh states that the initiate also drank water touched by tho 

W of Zer derout Sikhs, whatever their original castes, so that all ****** w 

foot of oth Q urt j Arian tbe water was not touched by tho Gurd s toe, but 

of the Guru. But Gurd Govind Singh greatly 

elaborated the rite and changed its significance. 

At the Tchanda pahul , instituted by him, an iron vessel is filled with water 
wafers are mixed in it. Instead of being placed below the maenad J t is set m front \ (A • 
The presence of the Granth Sdhib is indispensable, together w^h a rcader L^nthi) 
inH flve iaitiated Sikhs, of pure and unblemished character, called pidrde. (the Granth 
the (Surd and the five pidrai the original five 
now a aay. rep +v, G Guru standing throughout the rite. The grantht 

and^e^Ve ministers then announce to the congregation that a candidate dcsim o 
, Sikhism and on its tacitly assenting tne granihi exclaims i Sat Guru, 

? - the true Gn^i hu assented.’ Then prayers are offered, the Gurtfs spin- 

de-d(?<ty*> the novice biessei hv the ministers who assume the htrdsdn 

teal presence ^'oked “d “ eef with both bands, another fills it with 

„r goldioTly pose. One of them WM. the ro se and ^ ^ th bolder of the 

water, a j u , tbru9 ts a two-edged dagger into the 

TC Zr'and s4rs th7 sugar unceasingly, while he recites the Sapji, Jap Sdhib, OUupd* 
Z from tlie Granth. Be then passes the dagger to bis colleagues who repeat 

fi? d its return to him be id so repents the rite, but recites the /**■**- T . he ^^ 

tb© rite. Oi waver The initiation begius w.th an invocation by the leading 

^niater after which the granthi again asks the congregation to asaeut and repeats the 
dUgavd Then the five ministers approach the candidate who repeats 
«»*** ° f tho Ja ^ iive tlme9 * hiitri,cM mthe 
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to the Hindu, 1 
avoided the use 


He also wore blue clothes, a colour abhorrent 
though anciently worn by Balrama 2 himself. He also 
of tobacco. 

Lastly, the Guru enjoined ablution of the head, arms and thighs 
( paitjnanish , or pan/ ishidnd, i.e., washing of 5). 

The first initiates of the Guru were 5 men of various different 
castes and hailing from distant parts of India, They were a barber of 
Southern India, a Khatri of the Punjab, a Kahar of Jagnanath, a J&t 
of Hastinapur (Delhi), a Chhipa of I)w4rka in Guzerat, just, one may 
say, the very classes among whioh Sikhism has had its fewest 
converts. 3 

The Guru also denounced 5 bodies of men, viz. (<) the Mina- 
Dliirmallia sectaries, (it) the R4m Raias, (m) the masandiasf (tv) the 
kurimdrs, or those who destroyed girl infants, ' and (v/ the bhaddantSy 
who shaved their children's heads. The Guru also denounced certain 
practices, viz. the use of the janeo, the karma or belief in metempsy- 

ossentials of the Sikh creed he bows before the Grant h and sits in a soldierly posture. 
Five handfuls of amrit aro placed in his hands and he repeats the Wah Guru ba khalta 
etc. over each. He then sanctifies his sight by gazing at the principal tauter who 
sprinkles the Mixture live times over his face. Then the rest of it is given nun to drink, 
and if more than one novice be initiated at tho same time the cup is passed irotn month to 
month to obliterate all caste scruples. 

Tho addition of sugar to the water is acdonnted for by the following episode t— 
Guru Govind Singh intended to use pure water in tho rite, but Mfita SAmb DewSn brought 
patdsh(i8 and mixed tbem with it. The Guru remarked that he had meant to use water 
stirred by a sword, but the Wdh Guru intended otherwise. The sweetness added signified 
that although a Sikh should ho a soldier yet he should enjoy peace at home, with God, 
his Guru and the world and that he is only to fight defensively. Tradition adds that once 
the Guru spilt some of the amr it and the birds drank it and began to quarrel. The Mata 
Sahib to avert this omen persuaded the Guru to mix patdshaa in the water. ^ Women also 
receive the pahul, bat in their case a siuglc-edged dagger is used, though it is said that 
efforts are being made to review tho ancient practioo which used a two-edged one in their 
initiation also. 

The whole history of the rite, its origin and development, show how fundamentally 
it differs from the ritual significance of baptism. A similar custom will he noticed among 
the Baioch, 

x But Muhammadans often prefer blue to any other colour for clothes. No Sikh will or 
should wear clothes dyed Tcasumbha, or saffron, the favourite colour of Hindu devotees. 
Govind Singh escaped disguised in blno olothing when ho escaped from the battle of Cham- 
kaur, personating a priest of Uch. 

* Cunningham (p. 79) following BhaiGuriUs Bhalla says * Krishna 3 but Balram is 
alluded to. 

3 The list was clearly an appeal to tho non-existent sentiment of nationality. 

4 Tho causes of Guru Govind Singh’s hostility to the misand'ias are quite obscure. 
Malcolm says he put to death mauy of this tribe (ii’c),and described them as * a sect who 
call themselves Gurus, or priests, and eudeavour to introduce heterodox doefenues : Sketch 
in As ttes., XI, p..28ti. They opposed him in his propaganda of the sword, rebelled, 
establish'd their own scots, and were the sang alias referred to in Ids loiters. 

Other Gurus retained their ma sands and at Ghur&ni isi the Sahibgafh tahsil of 
Patiala the Marwaha Sarm Khatrfs arc still masands of burn Kata Rai m Debra Dun. 
They are descendants of Bhai Balu of Gondwal in Amritsar who was appomted bjr 
Guru Amr Das and whoso shrine is at Dadan in Ludhiana. They now serve tho gardtedra 
in Dobra Ddu and also tho darlnirs of Mata Bajkaur at Mam Majra and Baba 
Gnrditta at Kfratpur : Phulkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 95. 

s Cunningham, pp. 78-9. For bhaddanis P. Slieo Narain says ‘hnqa-smokers ’ 
(nari-mdr) is now substituted in tho yabul rile, but aloofness from either class w now 
regarded as impracticable. 
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choBis, the distinction of castes (helms)', and division of classes. Their 
watchwords must be Kritnash y kuliask, dhar winds h 3 harm,task. i Fof- 
sake occupation and family, ritual and ceremonies/ 1 


The transition from theocracy to monarchy.— Guru Govind Singh 
perished or disappeared in 1708, a year after Aurangzeb had died in 
1707. He was succeeded as military leader, but not as Guru, the 
Sikhs by Banda, the ‘ Slave 9 of the departed Guru once a Bairagi 
devotee but converted to the Sikh faith by the Guru's supernatural 
powers. But Banda was nothing more than a devoted, almost fanatical, 
military commander and under his leadership the political development 
of the Sikhs ceased. Banda's religious doctrines indeed showed 
Hinduizing tendencies. 2 His rule was, however, too short to be an 
enduring influence in Sikhism, for in 1716 he was captured by Abdul 
Sainad Khan, governor of Kashmir and the Punjab, and put to death at 
Delhi, 

The Banddi Sikhs . -The regime founded by Govind Singh was 
however destined, even before its birth, to be profoundly affecte 1 by 
separatism and even schism. The principal exponent of a more violent 
policy than the Guru's was the famous Banda The death of Aurang- 
1118 H. zeb in 1707 was followed by dissensions among his sons. Govind Singh 
found a protector or at least a sympathiser in the emperor Bahadur Shah, 
but he was not able or willing to restrain the activities of Banda. This 
man had a curious history. By birth a Rajput 3 of Rajauri in Kashmir he 
had changed his name of Lachhman Bala to Naiiin Dds at the shrine of 
Ram Thamrnan near Kasfir and became a Bairagi in 1086. But in 1691 
he became a Jogi anti an adept in occult science * with the name of Madho 
D&s. Meeting the Gurd, probably at Nader, 6 he was given the title of 
Bah&dur, with that of Banda, which he had earned by hie submission* to 
the Guru, together with five arrows and other weapons. But he was 
not initiated with the pahul 6 and while imparting to him his spiritual 
power the Gurti enjoined on him five rules according to which he was 
to remain strictly celibate and truthful, not to start a new sect or use a 
cushion in a Sikh temple, or allow himself to be styled Guru, but live in 
peace with the Singhs. 

Banda proceeded to wage open and relentless war on all Muhamr 
dans and he was joined by the Singhs. He exacted vengeance for 
* i According to Camiiugkan), p. 74. 

2 Ih„ pp. 94-5. 

3 Another account makes Banda also a Punjab Kliafcri of fcheSialkot District—perhaps of 
the Kapur section. The verses quoted at the end of this section also make him a Khatri of 
the Sodhi clan. He was married iu a Mehra or Marwaba family. Tho former would 
make him a Kapur or a Kbamm and the latter a Sodbi according to the eudogamoua laws 

revailing iu the Punjab. Sec noto on p. 722. 

^ 4 Ho possessed a volume called the Sidh Anunift, compiled by a disciple of Gorak-h* . 

ndth : Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion under Banda iu Calc. Rev., 1881, p. 165. 

8 This is very uncertain, as indeed is the whole question of Banda’s relations with 
Goviud Singh ; see Khaz&n Singh, pp. l98-2(X). There seems some reason to believe that 
he had been active before the death of Govind Singh aud possibly it wa* that Guru’s 
death which caused the leaderless Sikhs to flock Jo his standard, 

e Other authorities say he was so initiated. 


Banda 9 s relations with the Sikhs. 
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the execution of Gurti Teg 1 Bah&dur and for the treachery of the Patbdns 
of Damla. Moreover he reduced Sadhaura in spite of its adherence to 
the Gurti, 1 and some four months before his death he destroyed Sirhind 
with merciless slaughter. To its province he appointed a governor and a 
dwdn, organised its administration and the collection of its revenue. 

This victory made many join the Kh&lsa, but it was not p ollowed up 
at least by Banda himself. One of his first acts was to chastise the 
Ram Rdf as of P&el, 2 and then after exacting contributions from M&ler 
Rotla and Raikot he retreated to Mukhtasgarh in the hills, renamed it 
Lohgarh® and provided it with immense stores, but he himself retired 
into the Joharsar hills for religious meditation Meanwhile the Sikhs 
met with defeats at Tirauri and Kharar, 4 but were joined by Banda at 
But ail and a victory there enabled them to regain Sirhind, which they 
had lost. But he failed to take Jalal&bad by siege and after defeats at 
Ladw4 and Sh&h&b&d in 1709, Sirhind was re-occupied by the Muham¬ 
madans and the Sikhs retired to the hills. Banda had apparently again 
retired to Lohgarh whence he emerged for another advance on Sirhind 
and regained all the country lost by the Sikhs. 6 But again his triumph 
was short lived for he met with a crushing reverse at Sah&ranpur- 
Bnria at the hands r 6f prince Rafi-us shdn and was driven back to Loll- 
%arh. Thence he escaped in disguise, fleeing into the hills 6 and getting 
possession of Sirhind again, but only for a short time as in 1711 the 
emperor's appearance in person made him seek refuge in the hills once 
more. At Path&nkot he had a successful encounter with the Mugbals, 
killing Shams KMn, a faujddr , and Bazid Khau. The emperor issued 
an edict that all Hindus should shave off their beards and that all Singhs 
should be indiscriminately massacred, a step which led to the slaughter 
of thousands of Hindus on suspicion, 7 

Bahadur ShaVs death in 1712 led to the usual strife amongst his 
sons for sovereignty and Banda took full advantage of it to occupy Sir- 
hind again and compel the Rdj&s of Sirmur, Nalagarh and BiUspur 
to submit formally to his allegiance. He reduced the Muhammadan 
jdfirddr* of Rdpar, Rassi, Kiri and Bahlolpur to a similar position, 
and in 1714 was strong enough to^ hold a regal darbdr at Amritsar, 
at which he appeared in royal dress with an aigrette on his head. 8 His 

1 Khaz£n Singh, op. cit., p. 208. 

a Ift , p. 210. P£el is now in Patiala ; PhulKdri States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 200. 

s Lohgayh, the Sikh name for Mukhlispur, stood on a steep hill a few miles from 
i! aura Ir4dat Khan calls it D<*ber. Its site is now outy marked by a mound on a hill 
encompassed by two mountain streams: G. 0. Narang, p. 110. It must not be con¬ 
founded with the iortin Gurdfapur, also styled by some^ Lohgarh, tft.,p. 11 1. But the 
precise site of this latter Lohgiyh is also in dispute. It is identified with Gurdaapur itself 
and with a Village still called Lohgayh near 1 tfnanngfcr, but its site is probably a monud in 
Bathwala, a village one mile north of Gurd&spur : Gurdfapur Gazetteer, 1914, p. 18, 

4 Khazan Singh says Tiravji, Sirhind and Kharar, and then observes that the third 
battle took place at Burail. He probably means Tirauri in the province of Sirhind. 

sift., pp. 211-13. 

a The of Sirmur was charged with haying allowed him to pas* through his terri¬ 
tory and was sent a state prisoner to Delhi: tft., p. 214. 

7 lb., p. 215. 

* lb» f 216 , 


next step was to take Gurrt&spur, PatMnkot and Ba,t&la, which last 
named town lie gave up to indiscriminate pillage and massacre, beginning 
with its wealthiest quarter, the muhalla of the Qazis. These events 
were followed by the reluctant submission of the .Kangra chiefs. 

In 1713 Farrukhsi&r’s reign began and he promptly attacked the 
Sikhs on two sides, calling in a large army from Kashmir and sending 
picked forces from the east against them at the same time. The Sikhs 
rallied at Sirhind, but were compelled to fall back on Lohgarh which 
was besieged, until Banda sallied forth from his hill fastnesses and drove 
back the imperialists, thus bringing the country between Lahore and 
the Jumna under Sikh control. Farrukhsiar next tried to use the in¬ 
fluence of Guru Govind Singh’s widow against Banda, who was excom¬ 
municated on eight counts in that he bad married, started a new creed, 
substituted a char an pahul for the Sikh khanda pahil, invented the war- 
cry of fateh dann (victory of faith), in lieu of the Sikh war-orv, at¬ 
tired himself in royal robes, styled himself the llth Guru and claimed 
to rule the Sikhs, his followers being called BandAf instead of the 
Singhs of the Guru. 1 Banda’s answer to these charges was significant. 
He said he was merely a Bair&gj faqir and not the follower of Govind 
Singh : yet that he was merely carrying out his orders for the campaign 
of vengeance and the protection of the Khillsa. 

This edict led to the disruption of the Sikhs, the true or Tat Kh&lsa 
holding Amritsar, while Banda went to Gurddspur. His power lay chief¬ 
ly along the Jammu border as far as Attock, but he had adherents also 
in AmMla whose fanjddr they defeated. But all his efforts at a 
reconciliation with the Tat Khalsa failed and in 1711 he was captured at 
the siege of Gurdaspur. He is generally said to have been put to death 
with great cruelty at Dehli, but another tradition is that by a mental pro¬ 
cess he survived his tortures and resuscitated himself. Refusing the 
offer of some Singhs to place themselves under his leadership he retired to 
Bhabbar on the Chenab in the Rife! pargana of Jammu where he died 
in 1741, leavinga son whose descendants still hold charge of his shrine. 2 

Banda’s relations to the Tat K Ini Isa are not very clear. 8 It certain¬ 
ly fought against him at his siege of Lahore, hut generally refused to do 
so. It had made teTms with the Mughal governors, but was certainly 
reluctant to join them in repressing Banda. The Imperialist attitude to 
the Sikhs indeed changed as soon as Banda had been captured, and the 
Singhs retaliated. In 1725 they proclaimed their intention of holding the 
Dfw&li fair at Amritsar, but the Randal Sikhs, still more numerous than 
the Singhs, disputed the claim. It was settled by lot and most of the 

1 According 1 to Macauliffc (Calc. Mev., 1881, p. 159) ho prescribed garment* dyed 
with safflower and red turbans iu lieu of the blue clothes of the Sikhs. 

7 The followers of Banda Bair&gf are said to still form a sect in the south-weat of the 
Punjab under the name of tb© Banda-panthi t Maclagan, § 107. Cunningham also 
mentions them ; Huh, p. 378. 

* According to Macauliffe Banda’s hostility to the Sikhs became acute in his lator 
vears and he openly proclaimed his purpose to establish himself as G-unfi . and offer 
hecatombs of Sikh opponents to Kali. * Such sacrifices, initiated and sanctioned by Govind, 
Banda declared necessary for the success of a new religion ; and his would succeed, when 
hp had filled with human blood the khapaf or sacred cup of the malevolent deity*? 
Calc . Rev,, 1881 * p. 169. Khapaf** skull. 


Nddir ShdWs invasion . 
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Banda! Sikhs went over to the Tat Kh6Isa, being initiated by the Jchanda 
pahnl. Confused, desultory fighting ensued with the Imperialists, but in 
1731 a Sikb force surprised th*ir main body at Bhilowal, *20 miles from 
Lahore, and then Farrnkhsifir weakly offered them a jdgzr of Rs. 1 00,000, 
with the title of Nawfib to cease their depredations. This latter 
offer the Sikh leaders one and all rejected, but Kapur Singh of Faizulla- 
pur, then working a hand *pankka % was decked in the imperial robe, and 
proclaimed Nawab. Whatever the truth of this story may be, Kapur 
Singh became a notable figure among the Sikhs. He had succeeded his 
father as leader of the Singhs who subsequently formed the Faizulla- 
pnria vitsl in 1915, and in various battles received no less than 43 wounds. 
It was considered a great honour to be initiated by him and among 
many others Ala Singh, R6ja of Patiala, and many of his relations 
received the pafail at his hands. 1 He paved the way for the Khalsa's 
rise to power and its transformation into a monarchy, 2 He appears 
to have designated Jassa Singh Ahluwtflia as his successor in the leader¬ 
ship of the Kh&lsa. 

The Singhs or their leaders however certainly accepted the Dipilpur, 
Kangamval and Jhabal p&rganas in jagir and abandoning plunder 
contrived to subsist on its income. But as their numbers increased 
they divided in 1734 into two dah or armies, one called the Budhfi or 
veteran, the other the Tarn or young. 3 The latter had five jattJias ) 
companies or groups, viz. the Shahids, Amritsarias (headed by Khatris 
of Amritsar), the Dallewalias (headed by Khatrfs of Dallewila). that of 
B4ba Kahn Singh, 4 and the Rarad&si&s (headed by Ramd&sis or Mazhahi 
Singhs) These dais fought in unison, especially in the submontane tracts 
along* the Jammu border, and the division had no religious significance. 

The events of the next few years can only be very briefly touched 
upon. It is however necessary to hark back first for a moment to 
Banda's relations with the Rajptit chiefs of the Kangra hills and the 
adjoining tracts in the north-west corner of the Punjab plains. As 
already described the Kangra chiefs had reluctantly submitted to him in 
1714, and he had undoubtedly found allies in the hills whence he de¬ 
scended in that year to fall upon the country round Batalaand Kalanaur, 
and whither he fled when imperial troops were sent against him. In 
1716 however he again emerged from his strongholds, falling upon the 
two towns just mentioned and sacking them with much slaughter of the 
Muhammadans, including the famous family of Shaikh-ul-Ahmad. But 
some of the hill R&j&s sided with the Mughal governors, for Abdul Saraad 
Paler-jang, governor of Lahore, set out in pursuit of him assisted not 
only by the hakims of Emln4bd<3, Pasrur, Patti and Kdl&naur but also 
by R£j<4 Bhim Singh of Katoch and Dhruva t)eva of Jasrota. 5 

But Nadir Shah's invasion in 1788-9 appears to have led indirect- 

i Khazan Singh, p, 236. Butcf, p. 277 f. 

2 Ih.y pp. 277-8, where an account of Kaptir Singh is given which tot illy negatives 
the idea that he ever worked a pankha. 

3 Q. C. Narang calls it the Tanina dal, p. 126. Neither form is given in Maya Singh’s 
Punjabi Dicty, 

4 Its leaders were Phillon Jafcs and an Ahluiralia : ib., p 237. The Dallewalia of fch$ 
Tarn dal appear to be quite dstiitct from the Dallcw&lia mist, 

*' lb.,*. 239, 
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The conquest of Sirhind. 



ly to a general combination between the Mughal governors and the Hill 
R£j£s to put down the Sikhs* although they had fiercely assailed the 
invader on his retreat. The Sikhs had seized the opportunity allowed 
them by the confusion created by the invasion to plunder Muhammadan 
villages and Naw4b Kapfir Singh had refused to join Navvab Zakaria 
Khdn, governor of Lahore, in resisting them. A demand for restitution 
of half the booty wrested from N&dir Shjih was rejected by the Sikhs and 
this exposed them to the enmity of Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 
After Ahmad Shah's invasion of 1748 a proclamation issued for their 
ex termination. Abut 15,001? Sikhs had collected in the dense jungle 
of Kabuli wan which Lakhpat R&i, Khatri, chief minister to the 
governor at Lahore, invested. His blockade lasted three months and 
when the Sikhs had exhausted their ammunition they tried to cut their 
way out towards the hills through Pathfcnkot, only to find the passes 
all blocked by the Hill Rijas under orders from the governor of Lahore. 1 
Finally they broke through towards the south and directed their course 
towards the Malwa. This fight was known as the Chhota Ghallii- 
ghara. Again in 1756 when Adina Beg, governor of Lahore, 2 fled 
before Ahmad Shell's invasion of that year he sought protection under 
the Hill Rapis. * 

After Banda's execution the Sikhs waged implacable w£r against 
the Muhammadans, but made .no attempt to establish an organised 
government. Tn 174-8, Cunningham states, the dal of the Kh&lsSa, 
r the army of the elect, ' was proclaimed by Jassa Singh Kaldl, one 
of their ablest leaders and bead of the Ahluwdlia misl / and a few 
years later he struck coins in the Mughal mint at Lahore with the 
legend: “ Coined by the grace of the Kh&Isa in the country of 
Ahmad, conquered by Jassa the Kalal/' 5 In 1761 when Ahmad 
Sbfih retired from the Punjab after his great victory at Piimpat, 
Jassa Singh attacked him while he was crossing the Bids and released 
about 22,000 Hindu captives, male and female. 6 For this feat he 
was popularly known as Bandichhor or * the liberator/ He also 
occupied Lahore. But the Sikhs had to cope with internal dissensions, 
for about this time the mahant, who was HincMPs successor at his 
shrine in Jandiala, turned against the Singhs and tampered with 
Nanak's biography. He had destroyed hundreds of innocent Singhs 
and now called in the aid of the Abddli whose forces in 1862 raised 
the siege of Jandiala which the Sikhs abandoned, concentrating at 

1 GjkalChaudNavang, Transformation of Sikhism, 114, citing Muhammad Qaaim’s 
Ibratndma, p. 51. 

* lb., p. 244, 

3 pp. 247-8 

4 p. 101. It would appear that Jassa Singh only revived the dali no longer 
divided, but whether he gave it a new significance cannot ho affirmed with any certainty, 

5 Cunningham, p. 105. G. C. Narang gives the inscription :-*► 

Sikh a tad dar jahdn bafazl-i- Akdl, 

Mulk-i* Ahmad girift jassa Kaldl, 

Which would give rather a different meaning. He adds that fcho Sikhs used the old 
Mughal mint and that Jassa Singh was styled PadsH41i by his own followers, but th« 
Sikha never regarded him as such, nor did he claim any superiority over the KMlsa : 
p. 147. Lepel Griffin says that «Akal/ not "Kbalsa' is the correct reading, but he 
points out that no such coins are extant and that the g&gU and mullahs very possibly 
struck a few to incite Ahmad Shah’s resentment against tee Siklm t * The Rajas of ih<- 
pu*J*b* p. 46.1. 

Khft4*n Singh; p. 252. 
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buo^siege of Sirhind which they would probably have taken in that 
year but for the advance of the Sk&b/s forces, allied to tho Muhammadan 
chiefs of Maler Kotla, Baroch and other places. 1 Their great defeat 
at the hands of the Abdali near Hathur—the vada ghallu ghara or 
great defeat—followed in the same year. 

Nevertheless in 1763 the Sikhs took Sirhind, sacked and 
destroyed it. This event virtually decided the fate of the Punjab 
proper as far as the Abdalis were concerned, and the generally received 
account is that in 1762 Ala Singh of Pati&la received the first title of 
B,6ja ever bestowed on a Sikh chieftain, 3 and, though no coins of his 
appear to he extant he seems to have minted rupees in 1763 or two 
years before his death' which occurred in 1705, s The Sikh policy 
was radically changed from that time. The Pkulkian chiefs became 
sovereigns in their own States. Tradition indeed describes how 
after their victory at Sirhind iii 1763 the Sikhs dispersed as 
soon as the battle was won, and how riding day and night, each 
horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, his articles of dress 
and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, into successive 
villages, to mark them as kis. j; This description may well have been 
true of their earlier conquests, but the old Mughal province of Sirhind 
wy partitioned in a much more systematic way 


In 176*1 the Sikh chiefs assembled at Amritsar and proclaimed 
„„Jr. supremacy and struck the N&nakskahi or Govindsluiki. rupee 
which bore the inscription ; — 

Deg wa Teg wa Fatih nusrat be drang , 

Ycift az Ndnan Gurti Govind Singh > 

“ third Govind Singh received from Nanak, 

The Sword, the Bowl and Victory unfailing. 4 

This inscription was adhered to in the main by later Sikh chiefs, 
including Ban jit Singh, though petty chiefs occasionally inserted the 
emperor's name. 6 It was also retained by Nablia, but never adopted 
by the other two Phulki&n States, 

From time to time attempts were made to restore the Sikh 
theocracy, under representatives of the sacred Khatri families. For 
instance in IcOO Sahib Singh Bedi, a descendant of Baba Nanak, 

4 pretended to religious inspiration/ collected a large force, invested 
Ludhidna, took Maler Kotla and f called on George Thomas to obey 

1 Khazau Singh, p. 255. 

* Khazau Singh however gives a different account of the Abd&lfs’ ‘lease 9 of Sirhind 
Province to the PaJLaU chief. According to him it was ottered by Ahmad Shah in 1765 
to the'Pathaus of Maler Kofcla and tho chiefs of RAikofc, hut they refused it owing to 
their fear of the Sikhs. Lfe was accordingly farmed to Al£ Singh with the title of 
lteja i-RajA/an Mahindar Bahadur and he was at tho samo time permitted to strike 
coin in hi* own uama. The Singh chiefs declined to accept jagit• offered to them 
through the Rajji. Khazau Singh adds that he was put under a religions ban for bis 
submission to the Abdali: p. 260. 

3 See Griffin’s JRdjds of the Punjab pp, 26, 285-8. For the curious inscription o:: 
the coins of PatiAla and Jmd seepp. 266-7. 

* Khazau Singh, p. 264. The deg, life, a big cooking vessel, typifies the earth which 
produces food for the world: ib. t p. 507. Teg Bahadur had disclaimed that designation, 
saying that he aspired to be called Deg Bahadur or f the lord of bounty 3 not lord of the 
sword 1 ; *b. p. 150. Cf. Cunningham, p. 59, note. 

* Cunningham, p. Ill, note. 
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him aa the true representative of the Sikh prophet/ 1 But the time 
had gone by for militant religious leaders and the Bedi soon retired 
north of the Sutlej. 

The Sikh regime. • - : ' 

The Sikh government was a curious mixture of theocracy# 
democracy and absolutism. At its head stood the Guru, and in later 
times the Maharaja. Below them was the Gurumatta or council of 
the Guru whioh was in theory convened in any emergency. Of its 
precise constitution little is known, bat it included the Sikh chiefs and 
was held at Amritsar. It was convened by the Alcalis (or according 
to other authorities by the grant,his], and was, like them, established 
by the 10th or last Guru Govind Singh, 2 its last meeting being held in 
1805 when the British drove Holkar to seek an asylum in the Punjab. 
Its main function, or one of its chief functions, was to choose a 
leader of the Khalsa armies, but on qccasion it acted as a judicial body, 
deciding^a ease of disputed succession. Its meetings were conducted 
with religious solemnity. When the members were seated the holy 
books were placed before them and tq these they bowed with the custom¬ 
ary exclamations: * Wdk Guruji kd Kndlsa / Wdh Guruji ki fatek . ’ 
One account has it that cakes of wheat, butter and sugar were placed 
upon the volumes and covered with a feloth. After they had received 
the salutations of the assembly its members rose, the granthis or Akalie 
prayed, and music was performed! 8 

When the prayeis were finished the granthis bade the assembly be 
seated, and the cakes were uncovered, to be eaten by all, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, high or low, as a token of union in a common cause. 
The Akalis then proclaimed : ‘Sirdars 1 This is a Gurdmatta/ where¬ 
upon prayers were again said aloud. The chiefs then swore on the 
Granth to lay aside all feuds, and proceeded to the business of the as¬ 
sembly. 4 After this council ceased to meet the Akalis lost much of 
their influence. * 

After the Gurumatta had ceased to meet the army gradually came to 
be the representative assembly of the Sikhs, and it in turn was represent¬ 
ed by a committee or'assemblage of committees, termed panch or panchd- 

1 Cunninglmnup, 131. 

3 Maeaulrffe, indeed# states that the Gurumatta was established by Gar A Hargovjnd 
(Calc., £rv , 1881, p. 63), while Cuamnghum says that perhaps the first recuhr 
Gurumatta was held in 17G3 when the army of the ‘ Khrilaa ’ assembled at Amritsar 
(p. 108), but it is very doubtful whether the Sikhs wero strong enough in that year to 
hold Amritsar in any force. This is, moreover, intrinsically improbable The Gurumatta 
it is most likely, was founded by Guru Govind Singh in pursuance of his general and 
well-defined policy, especially iu view of the fact that with him the line of the Gurus 
would end. In 1762 the Sikhs had no known democratic leader and their whole 
policy was on the verge of a complete reversal, from democratic theocracy to monarchy. 

Khazaa Singh gives a very difforent meaning to the term gurumatta. He applies 
the term to a resolution passed by any assembly of 5 orthodox Singhs, the Guru (Govind 
Singh) having laid it down that wherever 5 such Siughs were gathered together the 
Guru must be considered as present among them, aud enjoined that all affairs of State 
or religion must be considered at such an assembly: p. 235. Bathe adds, * all State 
affairs were carried out by gunimaffai (resolutions of a cabinet-council) and the' resolutions « 
passed were strictly adhered to.' 

s Lepel Griffin : Law of Inheritanse to Sikh Chiefships, p. 50. 

4 Murray's History oj the Pufijah, pp. 131.2. 
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vat, i.e. a jury or committee of five, composed of men selected from 
each battalion, or each company, in consideration of their general cha¬ 
racter as faithftil Sikh soldiers, or from their particular influence m their 
native villages. 1 Under this system, rude as it was, the relation of the 
Sikh armv to the State had wholly changed : it was no longer the willing 
instrument of the Government, but looked upon itself and was regarded 
by others as the Khdlsa itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
its part in public affairs. Even in the crude form of representation thus 
achieved, the Sikh people were enabled to interfere with effect, and with 
some degree of consistency, in the nomination and removal or their 
rulers, but in this large assemblage military license was sometimes added 
to. the popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries to the 
barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. 

The head of the Kh&lsa exercised both spiritual and temporal 
authority, and this office devolved by appointment, not by natural de- 
scent, until the demise of the 10th and last Gurfi. Thus Baba Nanak 
bequeathed his spiritual office to Lehna, a Trihun Khatri, who took the 
title and name of Guru Atigad. His two sons were not even initiated 
as Sikhs and his office descended to Amar D&s, a Bhalla Khatri, who had 
served him in the capacity of a water-carrier. Amar D&s left a daughter* 
on whose husband Ram Das, a Sodki Khatri, he bestowed the barkat or 
apostolic virtue, as a reward for her filial love and obedience. It is also 
said that Efim T)&s’ wife obtained from Guru Amar Ms a promise that 
the sacred office should remain with her posterity. However tins may 
be, the fatal principle that spiritual sanctity follows natural descent was 
now introduced and Arjan Dev, R&m D4s' eldest son, succeeded his 
father. Under him the customary offerings of the tsikh converts or 
adherents were reduced to a systematic tax, and the first attempts 
at regular administration were made. On his death his brother Pirthi 
Chand aspired to the succession, but his son Har Govind, although only 
a boy of eleven, was acknowledged as Gurti.* Hat Govind was succeed, 
ed by his grandson, Har R&i, the younger son of his elder son, Gurditta.' 

Har Rdi also left two sons—Ram Mi, the offspring of a hand-maiden 
and Har Kishon. The latter was duly acknowledged, but died in 
childhood, and the succession passed to Teg Bahadur, the third son of 
Har Govind. From him it descended to his only son Govind, the tenth 
and last of the Gurfis. But on his death in 1708 the line of the Gurus 
came to an end, for, in anticipation of his death, after he had been mortal¬ 
ly wounded by one of Painda Kh&n*s two sons, he appointed the Granth 
Sahib as his successor, with the customary rites of a Guru's installation, 
and entrusted his Kh&lsa to the bosom of the ever-lasting^ Divine, de¬ 
claring that the appointed ten had accomplished their mission. 4 

Guru Govind orpinisei the Sikhs as a militant democracy. IIo 

i Cnnninglmm’a History of the Sticks, pp. 253-4. 

» Pirthi Chand however retained a few followers, called Minas 
ham, History of the Sikhs, p. 57 n. His descendants hold Card Har Sahai m Ferozepore. 

^ This is Murray’s account-in his History of the Punjab, 1,97. Cunningham, 
however, speaks of Dir Mai as Gurditta’s younger son : p. 04 n. 

* Khazdn Singh, p. 208. 
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instituted the pahul, 1 a rite of initiation, on the one hand ; on the other 
requiring his followers to break the Brahminical thread: and this rite 
was far from being merely religious. 

The initiated Sikhs (pahulias or Singhs) formed the Kh&lsa, 3 the 
‘chosen’ or ‘elect,’ the commonwealth or state of the Gurfi and year 
by year the sarwat Khalsa or whole Sikh people met once at least at 
Amritsar during the Dasehra. 8 ' * * 

This commonwealth was organised into a number of tnish or con¬ 
federacies. 4 

These confederacies were loosely organised and varied from time to 
time in power, and even in designation. They are usually recorded to 
twelve in number, hut more correctly as eight, supplemented by four 
dehras or camps. 

The following were the Sikh mills, and the castes from which they 


No. 

Name. 

Caste, 

^ 

I 

The Bhangfs, so called 
becauso they were ad¬ 
dicted to hemp (bhang). 

Jats 

11 

Nisharias, or standard* 
bearers, from nishdn , a 
standard. 

Kbatrfs and 
Rangrethas* 
or convert¬ 
ed sweepers. 

III 

Hdmgafhias, from Ram- 
gafh, a village near 
Amritsar. 

Tokli&s o r 

B h a r a i s 
(carpenters) 
and Ja^s. 

IV 

AhMwilfa, from Ahlu, a 
village near Lahore. 

KaUls 

V 

Kanina or Ghania, from 
Gham, a village near 
Lahore. 

j; .*"* 

VI 

Faiznllapuria, or Singh- 
puria, 

J'ts 

VII 

Sukr-Chakia 

.fat 4 * 

VIII 

j Dallaw&lia, 0 

.I&ts 


Capital. 


Ambala 


Sri Hargo- 
vindpur. 


Kapurtkahi 


SoMan 


Jullundur . 

Gu jrunwdla 
RAh on 


Possessions allotted 
in 1759. 


Amritsar, Tarn Tdrati, 
Gujr&t, Wazfrab&d, JSial- 
kot and Chimo^. 


Hargcviadpur, Bafcala anti 
Mukernn parganas ou 
tlie Bi&s. 

Nurmahal, Tnlwaiuli, Pliag- 
vvaya* Kana ^billon, and 
Hnri&na 

Ajnala, Sohiau, Nag, 1 ur- 
ddspur, I/ehra Btibd 
N&nak, Kalanaur, Pathan- 
kot and Su j4npuv. 

J ;il a, n dliar, Haibatpu r, 

Patti etc. 

Gujranw&la, Kttnja etc, 

Nakodar, Ialban, Batfdla, 
RAhon, Phillaur etc, 


1 Fahul possibly means * gate, wr. pu$e ; ix tuia io aw, uuucn.) mg wiu 

aome striking analogies with the modern Pers. Mb. Bat a better explanation is that it 

means'whetting/ as a blacksmith hardens soft iron. . , 

• Khdha for Khdhsa, Ar : lit. pare, special, free. In India its original meaning was 

apparently "crown province >} or domain : Tabaqdt-i-Ndxiri, Ravorty's Translation, IT, pp. 
746, 767 bis, 768 n. Kli&lsa was originally used to denote the followers of Guru Govind 
as opposed to the Khulnsa, t. e. those of Guni Nanak, bu^this latter term has now fallen 
almost entirely out of use. / pftf . s 

a Cunningham, p, 112. 

* Misl is also an Arabic word, meaning, literally, 'alike or 'equal/ For the 
equality among the Sikh Sirdars see Lawrence’s Adventures in the Punjab, ? p. 121, 

This word is of obscure origin, and varions otymologies have been proposed, but it is 
suggested that it is a corruption of the English word ‘recruit/ It occurs at least as 
early as 1849 in Cunningham's History of the Sikhs (pp. 76 n. aud 379) bnt lambar (from 
number) appears to have boon adopted quite as early by the Sikhs. 

« Not to he confused with the Dallewalia of the Tarn Rah 
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Xo. 

-—... 

Kamo. 

Caste. 

Capital. 

Possessions allotted 
in 1769. 

» 

Shahide, or * martyrs H ... 

Jilts 

Shahz/ulpur 


it 

^Nakkais, 3 from N&kka 


Cbdn^u ... 

ChAnfdn, Bahrw/U, Khem 
Kara, Khudidn etc*. 

hi 

Panjgayhiaa or Krora- 
Singhifts, who were 
. divided into (a) ShAw- 
Singhan and (h) Kalsias, 
the latter being further 
subdivided into Laud- ; 
pindidn and Bardphnji6n 
or Birk and JaMlian, 8 

liilli'iil 

Bhuuga ... 

The Karons got Nawashahr, 
Bufka, Bassi.in, Pindo- 
ridn, HoshUrpur, Bhanga 
and Kathgaph. 

IV 

PMlkfan 

- 

Patiala, N&- 
bha &c. 

.i 

■ J.v., '?;■ v 


|tg 

-fe' 


Territorial divisions. —The Sikhs formed several territorial groups. 
The two principal divisions were, and still are, the Mdnjhi and Mdlwfif. 
The former derived its name from the MYinjhaor ‘ mid land ‘ and origin¬ 
ally included all the Sikhs north of the Sutlej, while the term MdfwAi 
was applied to all south of that river, though the Mdlwji only in¬ 
cludes the tract which lies between Sirhind and Sirsa. But besides 
these two divisions minor groups were distinguished. The Sikhs 
settled in the Sindh Sagar Doab were known as Dhanigheb Singh, 
and those in the Chinhat Dodb as Gujarat Singh. Those of the 
Raclma DoAb were designated Dharpi Singh, the term Mdnjhi being 
sometimes confined to the Sikhs of the M&njha proper. The Sikhs 
in the Jullundur Do&b were known as Doaba Singhs, and'those of the 
country south of the Sutlej as AMIwa Singhs. 4 

Taxation. —From the traots of country which the Sikhs subdued 
but could not hold, they exacted rak/ii or the price of ‘ protection/ 
This tribute was regularly levied and varied in amount, from a fifth to a 
half of the revenue or government share of the produce. 6 

The Sikh military resources. —The great mass of Sikhs were home- 
men and speedily became famous for their effective use of the matchlock 
when mounted. Infantry was used almost solely to garrison forts and 
cannon, among the early Sikhs, was unknown. Very varying estimates 
were formed of their numbers. In 1783 Forster estimated them at ’ 
200,000, but others put them at 300,000 men ! Browne reckoned them 
at 73,000 horse and 25,000 foot. Twenty years later Franklin declared 
they mustered 218,000 cavalry, but, apparently on George Thomas' 

^Khazatt Singh justly describes this as a religious rather than a military body : p. 280. 

It was a militant order or Sikhism, but not to be confused with the Ak&ifs or Nibangs as* 
Cf, O. Narnng appears to suggest: p. 180. Founded by Dip Singh, a of Pohu in 
Amritsar, its moat prominent member was Sucha Singh. 

* Sometimes called, quite erroneously, the Nag arias. 

* Wynyard’s Ambdla Settlement JSeport, pp. 

* Murray, I, 31. 

6 Cunningham's Hittory of the Sikh#, p. lid 
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authority, subsequently reduced their effective strength to 64t,0oQ, 
within 1800, only 40 field guns. 

In later times the Sikhs enlisted Muhammadans in their light 
cavalry and they were called gnreharas. 

SiJch guoits .—According to Osborne the quoit is an arm peculiar to 
the Ak£lfs. It is a steel ring, 6" to 9" in diameter, and about l" in 
breadth, very thin and with its edges ground very sharp. The Akdlts 
are said to be able to lop off a limb at 60 or 80 yards distance, but 
Osborne had a poor opinion of their skill. 

Rosaries .—The Sikh rosaries are :— 

All Sikhs ... lohe M m&la, of iron beads. 

Nrinakpanthfs sphatik, white crystal. 

Ktikas ... im ki m&la, black (and white) beads of 

wool. 

Sikhs also use a rosary of 27 beads and a bead bead, black and made 
of iron. 1 

Sikhism in art .—In art Sikhism cannot claim an exalted place. 
The Sikhs bad indeed begun to counteract some of the tendencies of the 
later Muhammadan style. The Sikh wood-carving was their most 
characteristic medium. It is distinguished by elaborately lined arid 
twisted foliage, with small grotesque figures of men and animals, hut it 
retained the late Mughal pillar, pilaster and mihrdh, with flatness of 
relief, absence of under-cutting, a free use of geometric diapers, incised 
in line merely, in relief or in framed lattice-work. 2 

The following notes supplement the account of the Akdlfs (VqI. II, 
p. 9) and that of the Nirmalas (III, p. 172):— 

The Biheki Ak&lU —The strictest of the Akalfs acquired the title of 
Bibeki (from a Sanskrit word 'meaning discrimination?! or'the conscien¬ 
tious' and engrafted on their own creed all the prejudices of Hinduism. 
With the Vaishnavas they would not eat meat or any article of food or 
drink not prepared with their own hands. To such an extreme was this 
rule pushed that they would not taste food cooked by their wives, eat fruit 
bought in the market or drink water which they themselves had not 
drawn from the well. They considered it a sin to eat bare-headed and 
would pay a fine to the temple if they did so inadvertently. They did 
not, remove the hair from any part of their persons and in lieu of the 
Hindu janeo wore a sword. They were very strict in wearing the 5 Ks. 
and will not drink water without, immersing in it a knife or dagger. 
They added the word singh as an affix to all substantives and sometimes 
the other parts of speech, and they transposed all feminine nouns into 
the masculine gender. Thus they would say : ' place the inkstand singh 
on the table singh, 3 and kanghi a comb became kangha. 

Some Ak&lfe call themselves Nihangs, from nihang ' a crocodile.' 
Their high-peaked turbans are said to have earned them this title from 
* L N. Q., IV, § 146. 

» Journal of lad. Art, I, p. 39. 
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Gurd Govind Singh, bat another version has it that during one of 
Zaradn Sh&h's marauding inroads they donned the high-peaked turbans 
of the Turki soldiers and so disguised attacked his force at night and 
destroyed it. Yet a third account is that , the lofty turban or dumb&ld 
( f high-tailed ') was not adopted by them till Ranjft Singh's time when 
the example of Bhol& Singh, a gigantic Ak&K whose height was 
enhanced by his high-peaked turban, induced them to adopt a similar 
head-gear, 1 

Authorities differ as to the origin of the blue dress. It is said to 
have been adopted in imitation of Guru Govind Singh who escaped by 
donning the blue garb of a Muhammadan pilgrim to Mecca and per¬ 
sonating a priest of Uoh when he was driven from Chamkaur and 
pursued into the wastes round Bhatinda. 

According to Maoauliffe 2 the Nirmalas do not deem the pahul or 
rite of initiation of vital importance though they are baptised Sikhs. 
Many do not wear long hair and for the kachh they substitute the 
loosely tied langota or loin-cloth t>f the Hindu Jaqir. Above all they 
wear the ochre-coloured bhagwa, a colour forbidden to all true followers 
of Guru Govind Singh. 

Some account of the Sanwal-sh&tus, an off-shoot of the Sikhs, will 

be found in Volume III, page 380 infra. -.The conjeoture put for¬ 
ward in the Punjab Census Report, 1902 (page 135), that they are iden¬ 
tical with the Ch&wal-shdhis appears correct, since their founder Somdn 
was an Arora of the Chdwala section. The title of Shah was bestowed 
on him by Guru Arjan as a reward for bis zeal in helping to construct 
the Hari-mandar tank at Amritsar. To its cost he devoted his income 
His descendants continued to serve the Gurus, and when the tenth 
Gurd gave amrit to his disciples Mihar Shdh, a descendant of Somdn 
Sh&h, was allowed to take it also. Hence the Gurd added the title of 
Singh to that of Shah and his descendants still bear the double title. 
The Guru also conferred on him the right to levy sxk\i % in Sindh etc" 
and made him Gurd of those parts of India. He also bestowed on him 
5 gifts, viz. a writ of appointment, a copy of the Grant A in his own 
hand-writing, a drum, a hammer and 5 sers of khichrf. He was en¬ 
joined : (1) to keep alive the memory of Ml (death) and Altai (God! 

(2) to propagate religion and take peaceful measures for the public weal’ 

(3) to rise in the last watch of the night in order to show humility bv 
worshipping God, (4) to maintain the Guru's langar, (5) to lead plordo 
to the right path ; and (6) to cherish a sincere 'belief in the bank'd,is 
(sayings) and hints (hymns) composed by the Gurd. Many people ‘of 
all castes, Brahmans, Aeharajs, Bbdts, Khatris and other Hindus 
became his disciples. His followers are'to this day found in Kabul 
Kandahar, Khost, Bangash and Dawar, as well as all over the Western 
Punjab. They pay an animal mzrdnd as well as dues at marriages 

ilQu ClO&tuS. 


1 ^lacauliffe, The S\Jch Religion under Banda in Cato, Ret., 1881, p. 104 
* The Sikh Religion under Banda r in Oala. Rev., 1881, p. 168. 
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Mihar Shdh Singh's son, Gharfb Shdh Singh, followed in his 
father's footsteps. Of his three sons, Himmat Shdh Singh, Samran 
Shdh Singh ana Sanwal Shdh Singh, the eldest had a son Sundar Shdh 
Singh, whose descendants, found in Isa Khel, Lakhi and Banna, are 
known as Sundar Shahias. The descendants of the other two sons are 
found in Bhakkar and Dera Ismdfl Khan. Of them one family went 
to taksil Rangpur and one to Odo-Sultdn in Jhang. The Sanwal- 
shdhis must not be confused with the Bhdi Khel, who are not Chdwalas 
but Hojds. They collect natsrdna, in the Western Punjab and pay a 
fixed contribution to the Gurus of Guru Kot and Har Sahdi in Ferozepur 
but do not act as their agents, and if they cease to pay their quota they 
cease also to collect naerdna. All affect the title of Singh, whether 
thqy wear the Tees or not. The Chawala Sanwal-shdMs take brides from 
the TJtrddha Aroras and give them to be Bhdi Khel and others. 


Sohb Sikh shrines. 


The principal Sikh shrines are at Amritsar and in the Gurddspur 
A description of them here would require too much space, but 
otes on the lesser shrines iD Gtirdiispur and elsewhere may be of 



In Gurddspur the mandir at Dehra Bdbd Ndnak is visited by Sikhs 
on the Baisdkhi, on the pdranmdsh > in Kdtik, the Diwali, and from 21st 
to 23rd Phdgan when the Chola Sahib ceremony is observed. Built in 
1744 S. the mandtr contains the tomb of Guru Ndnak. Its affairs are 
managed by an Uddsi mahant who is celibate and succession is governed 
by spiritual descent. A hhog of kardh p arthdd is offered every morning 
and on fast days milk is offered as snch. 

At the Tahli Sahib mandir no fair is held. Bdbd Sri Chand is said 
to have cleaned his teeth here with a ddtan (toothbrush) and to have 
planted it in the ground. From it sprang the tahli tree, after which the 
temple is named. Portraits of Guru Ndnak and his sou Bdbd Sri 
Chand are painted on its walls. Its affairs are managed by an Uddsi 
mahant who is also celibate. Food cooked in the temple is offered to the 
Granth. Another Tahli Sahib has a similar origin. It also is in charge 
of an Uddsi mahant. 

At the mandir of Sri Chola Sdhib annual fairs are held on the 
pdranmdshi in Kdtak, Baisdkhi, Diwdli and op 21st, 22Dd and 23rd 
Phdgan. It is called after the Chola Sdhib or ‘ gown' preserved in it. 
Founded in 1941 S. it contains a Granth and its affairs are managed 
by Bdwd8, hut its pnjdri is a Bedi who is not celibate and succession is 
governed by natural relationship. 

Connected with this are some smaller temples in the town—all 
managed by the mahant. Another Sri Chola mandir is visited on 21st, 
22nd and 23rd Phdgan. Founded in 1947 S. it contains nothing but 
the chola. Its pnjdri is a Bedi who is not celibate A hhog of flowers 
is offered in the morning. 

A shrine of peculiar interest is the mosque (masjid) of Guru Har 
Gobind Sdhib. No fair is held here. An adversary of this Gurfi in the 
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Ice of SMh Jahdn complained to the emperor that the Guru was 
biased against the Muhammadans, whereupon the emperor held an 
enquiry. The officers entrusted with it came to the Guru and found him 
building this mosque, but the precise year of its foundation is not known. 
Its affairs are managed by one Sam Pohu Shah/ a Qureshi. The Imam 
is held in respect both by the Hindus and Muhammadans. 

At the mandir of Manji Matd Sihib no fair is held. It is said 
thatdhe mother {maid) of Guru Bhag Singh, a descendant of Dhir Mai, 
performed her devotions on a bed where the present temple stands. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains the Manji Sdhib or 
bedstead. Its pujdri Is a Brahman, appointed by the Gurd of Kartdr- 
pur, It is connected with the chief mandir in Kartarpur. 

At the Damdama S&hib mandir a monthly fair is held every 
puranmdti/ii, and once a year on the Bais&khi. 

Guru Har Gobind used to walk along the bank of the Bens to 
practise archery. After his death it was revealed in a vision to Bbai 
K&hn Singh that the point of an arrow once shot had stuck in the tharra 
or platform which formed the Guru's seat. He was also directed to 
build the mandir. Pounded in 1355 S., it contains no image, but 
a Granth is kept in a bdradari . Its affairs are managed by an IJddsi 
mdhu. A bhog of hatdh par shad is offered to the Granth ^ a sacked 
lamp is kept lit and fire burning at all times. 

The history of the Darbar Sahib in Nichla Kalan in Rat&la tahsil, 
a gnrdwara at which 4 fairs are held, on the Baisakhi, during the 
slrmhy on Mdgh 1st and the Amdwas of each month, is obscure. Ail 
old matt, it is said, had been given the power to work miracles by Guru 
Nanak. He lived in the village of Ram D6s. After his death, one 
Sdhib Ram Kaur, seventh in descent from him and blessed with the 
same gift, was installed on the gaddi. But of his four sons, Kishen 
lymr, Mobur Singh, Anup Singh and Jawahir Singh, only Mohar 
Singh succeeded him. He was on bad terms with his brothers, ami so 
on<jte when S&hib ltam Kaur and Anup Singh went out shooting they 
found themselves shut out of the temple on their return. By the advice 
of the neighbouring villagers they took possession of land in Nicha 
Kalin where after Anup Singh's death a mmdd/t of brick was built— 
nearly £00 years ago. 

At the mandir of the Darbar S&hib in I)er& Baba Nanak fairs are 
held on the shankrdni or 1st of every Hindu month, and also on "the 
purctnmashi. Guru Nanak's wedding was celebrated here in the 
lb?bt half of Bhadon in 1548 S. His father-in-law was Mula, a 
Khatri, and this mandir vvas erected in commemoration of the 
marriage. Maharaja Sher Singh began the masonry building but 
it was not complete till after his death, according to the janatnsakhi. 
1 he Granth Sahib reposes in its centre. On all four sides are rooms 
for parkarmdn or eircumambulation. On its walls are pictures of the 
ten Guriis. Its manager is an Arora of Bat ala, and his duties are to 
recite the Granth and look after the tnzndi r , The mantras for wor-* 
ship are shabds or hymns from the Sukhmani and Granth Sahibs . 
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Hindus and Sikhs offer cash, grain, clothes etc. At 9 a. m. kachha 
bhojan or hkog is offered. A bhog of kardh is offered on the sankni.nt, 
amdwcts and ftHranindshi, i. e. on the new and full moon days of each 
month. During the night lamps are lit. The masonry that a on which 
the wedding party of Gurb NAnak rested is much respected by the 
people. 

The Durbar S&hib fair at Barbata village is held on the Baisdkhi. 
BAwd Sri Chand, its founder, came here to meditate on God. The 
Granth reposes on a Manji Sahib, The pujdrt is a Sarsut Brahman 
and recites the Granth daily. He also feeds aU travellers lodging in 
the mandir. A bhog o f food prepared in the morning or kardh par- 
shdd offered by votaries is first laid before the Granth Sdhib and then 
distributed among those present. 

A curious feature of the Patti Sdhib at Lahore, which includes a 
number of buildings in a walled enclosure, is the fact that a samdah of 
Nag deota is found in it side by side with one of Bdwa Sri Chand, and 
another of Kubha Diwdn, the hump-backed accountant of Ranjft Singh, 
to which no sanotity seems to attach. 

The Guru Sar or * tank of the Guru ; at Khosa Kotla, in Zira 
tahsil, Ferozepur, lies near the village where the Manji Sahib 
of the 6tb Guru, Har Gobind, is_ kept. It was founded nearly 
100 years ago. An Uddsi tddhu is in charge and a fair is held on the 
Maghi festival. Visitors, both men and women, dig earth from the 
tank and make offerings of grain, gur, milk, cash etc., all of whioh the 
tddhu, takes to the Manji Sahib before which they bow. Kardh par shad 
or confection is distributed among them. Earth is also dug from a 
chkappar or pond of Bdba Andehr, but no fair is held at it. 

The sthdn or sanctuary of Gurd Har Gobind in Sanir village is 
also called Guru Sar. A fair is held there at the Maghi and Baisdkhi 
when the Granth is opened and read, Sikhs paying it special reverence 
and making offerings to it. The temple was founded nearly 150 years 
ago. Its pujdrt is a Sodhi The Granth is opened on the 1st of every 
Hindu month and verses recited. At the gnrdwdta situate at , Takhtu- 
pura an annual fair is held on the 12th January. Most of the 
visitors are Sikhs who b?the and make offerings to the..,tetople. The 
village was founded by one Talchtu. Babd Nanak is ’>@jd to have 
honoured it with his presence, and so did Gurus Har Gobind and 
Gobind Singh. The tank near the temple was made by Ranjft Singh, 
and some small gurdwdras are attached to it. It is in charge of an 
Uddsi. 

The mandir at Daroli in tahsil Moga is called Mata Damodari, 
and two annual fairs are held at it, one on the Lobri, the other on the 
Baisdkhi. Mati Damodari was a goddess and a disciple of Guru Har 
Gobind, and her tomb lies near the mandir. This temple was built in 
S. 1710. No Brahman is employed as the pu/dri is always a Sikh. He 
keeps the mandtr clean, washes the ehabutra or platform in the morning 
and lights a sacred lamp in the evening. Lastly a drum is beaten. At 
a matin near the mandir a lamp is lit every evening. The matfri is also 
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ashed in (he morning. The temple at Sirai Mangha in tab sil 
Muktsar is known as Guru Nanak ji kd gurtidiodra and a fair is held 
there on the Iktisakhi While touring through the country, Guru 
N4uak came to this place and while resting on a mound used a ddtan 
or toothbrush which he thrust into the ground It grew into a tree 
which still thrives. Some 65 years ago one Bhai Bala raised a wall 
round the mandir. The mandir contains no image, but only a stone 
with Guru N&nak’s foot-print on it. Its administration is carried on 
by the BhSi's descendants and they employ an Udasi, who keeps it 
clean, lights a lamp in the evening,*and gives food and water to travel¬ 
lers from the lan gar, The servants of the mandir had always been 
tdd/'rm, and succession had been governed by spiritual relationship 
until the death of Bhdi Bilu whose natural descendants succeeded him as 
he left no disciple. At the fair the Granth is recited and kardh parshdd 
offered as bhog to it. Visitors make offerings and receive ka r dh 
parshdd which they deem sacred. A lamp is always kept burning and 
Hindus also make offerings to the Granth . 

The mat or monastery of Guru Angad is at his birthplace and 
people-makes vows and offerings to it if their prayers are fulfilled. 
The pujdris take all the offerings. No lamp is kept burning. 

The Gurdwara known as the Sri Darbar Sahib is the scene of a 
fair held from the 1st to the 3rd of Mfigh every year. It is so called 
because when Guru Gobind Singh fled before the Mughal army he took 
shelter here and recited the Granth on May 17th, 1767. Ever since 
then the fair has been celebrated. In olden times the tank here was 
called Ishar or Khaudrana, but after the battle in which his followers 
fell and received mukt or salvation it was named Mukatsar or the ‘ pool of 
salvation/ 

The mandir was founded in 1718, and was built by Sardar Udhe 
Singh of Kaithal. The Darbar Sahib contains a sword, disc etc. Its 
administration is carried on by a Bhandari Khatri, and by the 11 
members of the Darbdr S&liib. 

Two of them are attached to the mandir to supply water and pre¬ 
pare and distribute food. The manager is responsible for all the 
expenditure. The members meet at night in the temple after the 
rah-i-rds or evening prayer, and before the distribution of food, some 
10 loaves with pulse are offered to the Granth , a conch being sounded to 
inform those present in the temple that the food is ready. It is then 
brought out and distributed among them and they receive (he loaves 
which are helieved to be sacred. All that remain are taken to the langar. 
Offerings are made by Hindus in general as well as by Sikhs. 

Other temples connected with this are the Shahid Ganj, Tibbi 
Sfihib, Mukh-manjan Sahib and Tambu Sahib. The Shahid Ganj is 
where Guru Gobind Singh’s followers were slain and burnt. The 
Tibbi Sahib is where he fought the enemy. This sanctuary lies a mile 
to the west of the Darbar Sahib. From it the Guru went to the waste 
lands, west of the Tibbi Sahib, which are called the Mukh-maujan 
Siihib, because the Guru cleaned his teeth there. The Tambu S&hib is 
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so called because Guru Go bind Singh .pitched his tent there. It was 
founded by MahSraja Karin Singh, Chief of Patiala, in 1900. 

The mandir in Guru Har Sahai is called ( Pothi-Mala .* No fair 
is held here, but the Baisakhi is observed as a fair. It is so called 
because it contains npothi or religious.book and a mala or rosary said 
to have belonged to Guru Nauak, and its foundation dates from his 
time. They are kept by the Guru’s descendants, who hold charge of 
the temple, in the house believed to have been occupied by him. Ten 
ears ago a new building was constructed and the mala and pot'ki 
rought from Chunian and placed therein. The gaddi'vs always occu¬ 
pied by the eldest son of the family. When people come to do homage 
to these relics the jmjari bathes and dons the topi, chola etc., which 
were worn by Guru Nauak. He then displays the potki and rndla, 
provided a nasrdna of Its 101 is laid before them. Kurdh parslad is 
offered daily as 6 hog. 

When votaries in distant places, such as Bannu, Kohat, PeshSwar, 
Hazara and Kabul, dedicate offerings to Guru Nfinak at weddings etc. 
they are sent to this temple. 

The temple at Chdnftn in Lahore is connected with this mandir , 
and it is held by a member of the same family. An ordinary fair is 
held there on the Baisakhi. 

At the mtndd/i of Bhai Sarup Dds at Bagahke, a fair is "held on the 
Baisakhi. Some 50 years ago the corpse of Bhai Sarup Das was burnt 
at this spot, where his disciple Puran Dds built a samddh in 1921. The 
administration of the mandir vests in Bhai Sahib Das, a disciple of the 
late Puran Das. But an Udasi disciple, who is employed in the mandir, 
lives in a separate house near the well attached to' the main temple 
which he keeps clean and in which he lights a lamp. Only the Bairagi 
sddhu however officiates in the temple, and he receives all the offerings 
with a fee of He. 1*4-0 at every wedding. On the Baisakhi kara/i 
par shad is offered as bhog and then distributed among those present. A 
lamp is always kept burning in the temple. All Hindus make offerings 
according to their means. 

At the temple called Gnpt Sar a fair is held on the Baisakhi. When 
Guru Gobind Singh during his war with the Muhammadans reached this 
place his soldiers demanded their pay and he found a hidden treasure in 
a tank most of which be distributed to them. The balance, it is said, 
disappeared at the same spot. Hence the tank came to be called the 
Gupt Sar or ‘ tank of the hidden store.’ The temple possesses a chahkaf 
(disc) an Ajhanda tbanner). No Brahman >s employed, but a lamp is 
kept burning and Hindus make offerings to it. Cash collected is spent- 
on the up-keep of the mandir. 

At the Gurudwara in Bopdna no fair is hi id. The people gather 
there on the Baisakhi and offer kardh par shad. Guru Gobind Singh 
threw away his used cldtan or toothbrush here and it turned into a 
green tree, a miracle which caused people to worship the place. Iu the 
temple are deposited a ohahhar, nishan (standard) and other weapons. 
Its administration is carried on by the present pujdri, a Jai. No Brail- 
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an is employed. It rests with the residents of the village to employ 
any person.whom they deem fit. Ift> is said that once a Sikh Guru 
visited this place, and after his departure it was held sacred by the 
Hindus and Sikhs who bathe in the pond. The use of char as and bhog 
is not common. A lamp is lighted at the temple. 

At the called Paqfr Sar in Muktsar fcahril an annual fair 

is held, 


At a 
Baisakhi. 


pond in Bhondar village a fair is held annually the 
As Guru Gobind Singh's horse drank water from it people 
bathe^iri it every year, but no building is attached to it. Formerly 
&faqir u-ed to live at the pond but after hij death sorue 12 years ago, 
people simply collect on the day of tiie fair to pay homage to the pond 
■ and pla j saunchi. 

* . At the mandir of Gurti Gobind Singh at Havipur near Abohar, two 
fairs are held, one on the puranmdsht in K/italc, the other on the 
Chetar chandas in Chet. About 800 persons, Bagri Ja^s etc. attend them, 
Charn IMs took up his abode in Harfpttr in 8. 1927, and founded the 
temple in Sawan S, 19S3. When the people of the Bagar began to 
worship the mandir he sank a well for drinking water. When he had 
tf°t-yards^ down, an iron box ,vas found in which were an image of 
Narsingh, an iron disc, a footprint of Guru N&nak on a stone, an iron 
rod, a sword, a closed book etc. The image of Narsingh Lcarved on a 
stone slab. These things were sent to Mr. Wakefield, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Sirsa, but they were brought back and placed in the 
mandir, Since then Hindus frequent it to see the relics. The foot¬ 
print on the stone is regarded as that of Guru NSnak and a hand print 
on the other side is supposed to ba that of one Kirp&l Udasi. The 
administration of the mandir is carried on by one Charn Das. Its in¬ 
come from offerings is estimated at Rs. 125, excluding Rs. 7, the value 
of the grain offered, which is divided equally between Charn D4s and 
the Bishnoi faqir-u The former keeps the mandir clean and burns 
mcense twice a day. Karah parshdd is distributed among those present. 
The fair is patronized by J&ts^ Aroras, Sikhs, % Bagris and Bishnois. It 
only lasts one day. 

At-the Guru Sar in B&zidpur, tahsil Ferozepur, a fair is held on 
the Basant panchmi . Guru Gobind Singh rested here for a short time* 
so the place was held sacred. In the time of Ranjit Singh a faqtr 
constructed a gurudw&ra. At the fair the Faridkot State supplies 
51) mans of grain and one of salt for the requirements of visitors who 
are all fed free. ^Bawa Sidha Das faqir, a ChUimba, lives in the temple 
and recites the Grantk in the morning- Disciple succeeds guru , A 
kettle-drum is beaten at night. Oharas is not used nor is there any 
rite of bhog • Lamps are tit in the evening. Th e gurdwaw in Sayvicf- 
pur is connected with this. 

, In Ludhiana the Bhai Bala fair is held on the 10th sndi of Magh 
m the waste land of Dad. Blrii BftU was a disciple of Guru N&nak 
and at his samadk here about 10,000 people from the neighbourhood 
Visit the fair. Hindus offer grain, cash etc. which are taken by \Iasand 
Khatris of Kudhani in Patiala, People also bring curds made the pre* 
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vious night, and after being presented to the shrine they are distributed 
and eaten. There is also a pond h#e, and people attending* the fair 
consider if a religions duty to dig out of it seven handfuls of earth with 
their hands. 

A temple in K&ngra is :— 

— —— 

Mandir pera Baba Nanak. 

P.iiba ifatiak is said to 
bavc stayed hero for a 
while and wrought mira¬ 
cles. The temple com 
tains a stons on which 
his foot-print is marked. 

Its length is a cubit and 
breadth a foot. It stands 
on a pedestal. A flag 
is also planted on one 
side of it. Near it U 
the tomb of Bavva Mehr 
D&s, one of the Bilaspur 
chiefs. 



Food cooked by the ptijM 
is offered as lliog, but on 
the first day of every 
month halwd or confection 
is prepared and offered to 
the Qranth. A sacred 
lamp is lit daily. 


instructive note on 


The Philosophy of Sikhism. 

A Sikh gentleman contributes the following 
Sikh ideals : —• 

The Guru observed r All men are suffering in one way or another; 
the source of all misery is attachment to material things. Desire 
generates attachment,; desire precedes illusion. Illusion is removed by the 
knowledge of the spirit; the spirit lives in every particle of the universe; 
it lives within us, without us and everywhere. God is all ‘Life/ ‘ Know¬ 
ledge > and ' Bliss/ and to know God is to be God. Therefore happiness 
cannot be obtained in material enjoyment but in the knowledge of 
God. This is the essence of Sikhism. Until the soul has become free 
from desire of material objects, it has to suffer births and rebirths 
under the law of transmigration of souls. 

The stapes of practice. —The next question is how to become on e 
with God and secure a stage of eternal happiness. The Guru says 
there are three stages:—(1) Discipline, (2) Meditation, and (3) 
Gtdna . 

(1) Viscipline .—The beginner must begin by keeping the company 
of good people ( sadh-sangat) and cultivate purity of character. 
Character ( achar ) supplies the soil for the sowing of the seed which 
is meditation on the name (Nam) and gidna is the fruit (sukhphal). 
Discipline means total subjugation of the lower instinct (ausri gunas), 
of lust (karri), anger ( karodh ), blind attachment (mok), covetousness 
Uobh) , vanity ( ahangkaro ); and development of the higher virtues (< daivi 
gun as) , such as the proper use of the bodily essence (si% 3 contentment 
(santokh), kindness of all forms of life (< iayn ), faith in Divine existence 
(dhnrma), purity of body and mind (such), charity and benevolence 
(dan), toleration (dhiraj\ and thoughtfulness (vichdr). To discipline 
his mind one must always keep (sat sang, the company of holy raen 
and learn to live independently by earning an honest livelihood. True 
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but by leading 
‘ Fulfil all the 


a life 
duties 


iscipline is cultivated not by living in seclusion 
useful in all respects. The Guru’s tenet is: 
of domestic and social life, but let not your heart forget your spiritual 
nature.’ 

(2) Meditation. —When the character-building is complete the 
adhk&ri is initiated into the society of the pure (khdlsa). He is 
baptised (given amrita ) by the 5 chosen KMlsa (Pdnch Guru Khdlsa) 
and taught the method of meditation on the true name (Satndm). The 
message communicated to him at the amrita runs : ‘ Henceforth you 

belong to the community of the Khalsa, your father is Sri Guru Gobind 
Singh (protector of the universe), your mother Sahib Devi (the supreme 
power), your abode Anandpur (the city of bliss), your caste Sodh-bans 
(the family of the Lord). You will be bound to wear the 5 national 
symbols ( ruhit of the five ha’s) : (t) The keshas, to preserve your 

brain in its normal condition. This is the sign of Yogi, implying 
abhorrence of all artificialities due to the desire to appear beautiful: 
(**) hack, meant to teach you the habit of using the life-fluid properly | 
(*'**') kirpan , to teach you the necessity of cultivating physical develop¬ 
ment and warn you against the danger of bodily deterioration : (in) 
kaxa to bind you to obedience of the Guru’s law as given in the Holy 
Grantk : (w) kangha, as the comb keeps the hair pure, even so twice 
a day you should try to purge away all filthy thoughts from your mind. 
You shall also recite five bants every day :— 


1 . 


also recite nve bam a every day :— 

Japp —Comprising the main principles of Sikh spiritua 
ethics and divinity. 


2. Jap —Giving the attributes of God, personal and impersonal. 

3. Sway as —Inculcating the traneitoriness of material enjoy¬ 

ments and emphasising the brevity of human life. 

4. Rahims —The prayer for peace. 

5. Sohala —Praise of the Divine. 


You shall believe in the Gurus as the 10 manifestations of one and 
the Siime Lord: and obey the commandments given in the Holy 
Granth. v J 

You will have to meditate on the holy name with full concentration 
of mind every day in the early morning. 

You must perform all ceremonies [sanskaras) according to the in¬ 
structions of the Kh£lsa. 

Methods of meditation. In the first stage attention must be fixed 
on the persor.ality of the Guru by reading his life and by constantly 
thinking of the attributes to be cultivated. Afterwards, silent repeti¬ 
tion of the name together with the understanding of the sense in the 
mind. By constant practice the name itself vanishes and the spirit 
makes itselt manliest in the devotee’s heart according to his conception. 

. JJ ie g* ana stage. Ultimately the individual soul enjoys perfect 
union with the supreme soul. In this stage the hhagat sees the one God 
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within, without and every where and realises that :—‘ In Him he liver, 
moves and has his being/ 

Notable features of the S*hh ideals .—The Sikh believes that 
the supreme soul has fully manifested itself in the Guru. He is 
therefore, the creator, the preserver; and it is he who is the des¬ 
troyer of the universe. lie thus concentrates all his love on 

the Guru in a manner so earnest that he is ready never to flinch 

from the path laid down for him by the Guru even at the risk 

of his life. History narrates that in the time of Furmkljgiar Rs 80 
were offered as a prize for the head of a Sikh with his fceshas (hair) yet 
never was Sikh known to betray his faith for worldly gain, however 
much he was tempted. Day and night the Sikh meditates on the self- 
radiant point ever effulgent in Ins breast through the grace of his Guru, 
and moves in the world self-poised, self-satisfied, and self-con ten ted. 
He has full control over bis temper and it is his object to make the most 
of the chances given him by serving others in all possible ways. 

He has realised that as no form can endure he must one day pass 
away. The hour of death being uncertain he must use all his energy, 
wisdom and wealth in philanthropic deeds. Free from all vanity, he 
has totally resigned his will to the Guru. He is indifferent to pleasure 
and pain and is heedless of eulogy or abuse. Gold and dust are equal 
in his eyes. Thus ever singing his master's praises, he goes to the 
Home of Bliss after death, which he has really conquered in this life. 

Growth of the Khdlsa community .—Guru ’Nanak Deva spent his 
whole life travelling from place to place, sowing the seed of divine love 
wherever he met a true seeker of God. fn the course of time" millions 
in distant lands became his followers. 1 

1 Guru Ndnak —Guru Nanak did not receive any secular education, The following 
versos show that he did not attend to lessons taught in school. One day he was asked to 
write out some Arithmetical tables. He replied t— 

“ Burn worldly low, grind its allies and make them into ink, turn the suporior in¬ 
tellect into paper. 

Make divine love thy pen and thy heart the writer : ask thy Guru aud write hie in¬ 
structions, 

Write God’s name, write his praises, write that h© hath neither end nor litnir, 

0 Master ! learn to write this account, 

So that whenever it is called for a true mark may be found thereon. 

There greatness is obtained, everlasting jo> s and everlasting delights. 

They in whose hearts is the true name have the mark of it on their brows, 

By God’s mercy men obtain it and not by idle words j 

One man ootnefch^another goetli, we give them groat names, 

c 0 me men God created to beg and some to preside over great courts. 

When they have departed they shakl know that without the name xhey are of no 


account j 


T greatly fear thine anger, OGod ! my body pmeth aud wastefch away ; 
They who had been called Kings and Lords are beheld as ashes, 


mjsr/ty 
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Gurii aagad worked on his lines and devised a new Panj&bi alphabet 
In which the livei^ hymns, and sermons of the Gurus were written. 

The efforts of SLri Guru A mar Das were mainly devoted to the 
abolition of caste distinctions. He taught c that good actio ns are com* 
mendable to God and that all men are equal/ He introduced the sys¬ 
tem of performing all ceremonies with the help of the Guru Ban! and 
instructed the Sikhs to throw off the yoke of the Brahman priesthood. 

The fourth Guru Ram Das began the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
as a centre for the Sikhs, to which they might come from all parts to 
unite themselves by the bond of brotherly love so essential to streng¬ 
then the national tie. 

Guru Ai'jan ordered every Sikh to set apart one-tenth of his income 
for religious and charitable purposes. He framed rules of devotion and 
collected all the hymn:?? of his four predecessors into the holy scripture 
called the Granth to which he himself largely contributed. This new 
form of Sikhism raised up many enemies to the Guru, and so he in¬ 
structed his son Guru Hav Govind to devise means of safety for his 
disciples. 

Gurd Har Goyind introduced military exercises and horsemanship 
among his Sikhs. In course of time they became good soldiers, and 
whenever their foes became aggressive they gave proofs of their valour, 
courage and military skill. 

Nanak when men departeth all false affections are surrendered. 

Upon this the School-waster acknowledged Guru N&nak as a peifect saint and did 
the homage to him.” 

The inciden t called the saefta s audit may also be mentioned :—K61u, father of N£mk, 
desired his son to embrace a mercantile life, so be sent him to Chuhark&na now in 
Gnjrdnwala and buy artioles for ’trade. Ndnak set out with a sorvaut and on his way 
met some holy men. He spent all the money in their service, »nd on his return home 
when censured by his father he replied that ho had done * true trade.’ 

The Guru’s condemnation of the rite of investiture with the janeo (sacred thread) i — 

Pandit Hardial, family priest, was invited to perform this ceremony and when all the 
members of K&lu’s brother hood wero present, Guru Nauak enquired its meaning. The priest 
explained that the janeo was the basis of the Hindo religion arid without it a man would 
remain a Sudra Hearing this the young Guru, uttered the following hymn in the Asa l)e 
War :— 

1. Make mercy thy cotton; cmtentmeni thy thread, continence its knot, truth its 

twist, 

2. That would make a soul ; if thou have it, O Brahman ! then put it on mo; 

3. It will not break, or become soiled, or he burned oi lost ; 

4. Bloat the man, 0 N&uak 1 who goeth with such a thread on his nock. 

5. Thou purchasest a janeo for four damjris and seated in a squaro pultest it on 

6. Thou whisperesfc instruction that the Brahman.is the Gurd the Hindus 

7. Man dieth, th e, janeo falleth off and the soul departeth without it. 

The Pandit was angry at this and the Guru then uttered the following 

1. By adoring and praising 1 , the Nahb honour and a true thread are obtained, 

2. In this vay a sacred thread shall be put on which will not break, and which will 

he £t for entrance into God’s court. 
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Guru Gobind Singh and the Devi. 

The story about Naina "Devi has been wrongly represented in the 
text. The idea of the Guru was to show the Pandits and the people the 
hollowness of the cult of Devi. The first Gurus had already refused to 
accept the worship of any deity except the one Almighty God. Guru 
Gobind Singh was not bitterly opposed to Islam au.d'the pakul or zmrit 
sanskdr was not for the purpose of retribution. The pakul in fact is a 
form of baptism, and the method of its administering proves it. 

The Sikh view of transmigration. 

", \ 

The following gives the Sikh conception of the manner in which 
souls emanated from God : — 

As from one fire millions of sparks arise, though rising separately, 
they unite again in the fire, 

As from one heap of dust several particles of dust fill the air, and on 
filling it again blend with the dust, 

As in one stream millions of waves are produced, the waves being 
made of water all become water, 

So from God’s form non-sentient and sentient things are mani¬ 
fested. 

Springing from Him shall all be united in Him. 

The conception op Divinity. 

f God is without passion, without colour, without form, without out¬ 
line, 

He is without wordly love, without anger, without enmity, without 
jealousy, 

He is without Karma, without error, without birth and without 
caste. 

He bath no friend, no enemy, no father, no mother etc/ 

The definition op Khalsa, the puee, 

1. He who repeabeth night and day the name of Him whose en- 
cluriug light is unquenchable, who bestoweth not a thought on any one 
but the one God. 

2. Who hath full love and confidence in God, who putteth no faith 
even by mistake in fasting or worshipping, cemeteries, places of crema- 
tion, or Jogis’ places of sepulchre, 

H. Who only recognizeth the one God and not pilgrimages, alms, 
the non-destruction of life, Hindu penances and austerities, 

4. And in whose heart the light of the perfect one shi&eth, he is 
recognized as a puie member of the Khalsa. 

The Bali,ad of IIari Singh Nalwa of Amritsar. 

Lafdt Sirdar Han Singh Nalwa sakna Shahr Amritsar. 

( So hud banid Ambarsar, sohnd band darbdr ; 
t. Sang tmrinar palthar lagid chdndi chdrhe kewdr. 
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The Ballad of Harl Singh Nalwd. 731 

( Km lakh ohnu send lagid, motri lakh hatdr; 

{ Km Tcoi haf-wdnydn basdd, basde sdhukdr. 

( Mahan Singh de ghar Ranjit Singh jamid, jamid bard antdr ; 
Kai hazd/r usne ghore-rakkhe, faujdn lakh hazdr. 

( JFieh Khaibar de laggi lafdi, lishki hai talwdr, 

[OtU ghaldio Harl Singh ndn, faujdn (Id Sirddr. 

Tejd Singh difauj dd Sikho, mainun nahin itibdr,- 
Pahld derd Ravi de hande, ditja Rum de par ; 

f Tint, derd Pul Kanjri de, chauthd Wddrdb&d; 

( Ohambe ghore nun dewe thdpidn * tti rakh ihaulidn di lag. 

jf KikU jehi ufthi budli, minh barsd mohle dhdr ; 

Ohhapparidn dd pdni pike, Sikh hogaye khabarddr. 

( Ohalo bhirdo merio main rail-id tuhdde sdth. 

\ Otthe margayd Kart Singh, birdn dd jamdddr ! 

( Otthe margayd Tejd Singh, faujdn dd Sirddr. 

( Elc jo uffhd ranyd gayd Harl Singh nun $d r . 

( Diiron Ldhorrn chalid Farangikarke mania bhdnd; 

(_ Majlin majlin duke lithe media Ludhiana. 

( Bar dar usdi chaunU bahgayi, shahin bahgayd thdnd, 

{ Sikhdn nun Jngrezdn ne mdrlid hoyd Rah dd bhdnd. 

C Ddront Ldhoron ayd Firangi, sir par rakhkar topi - 
^ Bare rdjdn te sack puttdi, hath wich pakatke soft. 

i Srai teri sohi puttange, jinhdndi kismat kho(i; 

1 Bhdnd Sikhdn deutte bartid, kai na ohalid sdthi. 


Tbakslation. 


1. Beautifully planned is the city of Ambarsar with a stately and 
imposing DaxbAr. In it white marble was used, and the doors are 
covered with silver. 

3, Many lakhs worth of gold and a thousand lakhs of pearls were 
used. It is mainly inhabited by bankers, petty shop-keepers being few. 

3. In the house of Mahan Singh was born Ranjit Singh, the great 
soul descended from Heaven. He had thousands of horses and main¬ 
tained armies numbering a thousand lakhs. 

4. In the Khaibar Pass war began, and swords flashed like light¬ 
ning. Thither Hari Singh was sent in command of the forces. 

5. ( 0 Sikhs, I trust not Tejd Singh's army. So my first oarap 
will be on the hither side of the Ravi's bank, and my second beyond it. 

My third halt will be at Pul Kanjri and my fourth at Wazirdbad.' 

fi. Patting his bay steed Ranjit Singh said : ( Save my honour for 
i.he sake of my grey hairs.' 

PPPJ? 
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7. A email cloud arose and rain began to fall in torrents. The 
drinking water from the ponds became anxious. 

8. * 0 my brothers, press on, for I am with you/ There has 
Hari Singh, commander of the forces, been killed. 

9. Sird&r Teja Singh has also been killed. One of the warriors 
went to burn Hari Singh Nalwa's body. 

10. From Lahore set out the Firangi obeying the impulse of 
pride and marching stage by stage met the Sikhs at Ludhiana. 

11. Posts were opened at every door, and a police station estab¬ 
lished in the midst of the city. The English defeated the Sikhs, for 
J t was the will of God I 

12. Straight from Lahore came the Firangi with hat on head and 
employed many masons in metalling the ronde, holding a stick in his 
hand, 

18. ‘Thy roads will be metalled by those who are unfortunate/ 
Trouble seized the Sikhs at lail and none sided with them 1 

The Tau or Lachhman Da?, otherwise Banda S^hib, disciple or 
isle Guru £ ahib, the Singh. 

Ahicdl Lachhman Das urf Banda Sdktb, Chela Gurit Singh Sdhib , 

Dohd. 


j C Abchald nagar hai Sri Gangd he pds % 

1 ( Sddhu Lachhman Dd$ hai lairdgi, hare nivds . 

^ f Khatri Sodht*lans f sun, bhayo, bairdgi d y e } 

\ Abtfial nagri Ganga{a{ 9 sddhe tap ho jd'e. 


Ohaupdl\ 


^ ( Sundar JRdm bdghtchd ldgd> 

( Suhh Saml hUf duhh nirhhat Ihdgd, 


^ C Aveh bhdnt phal phul suhd*e f 
\Khag 9 m\rg r gunjad, lahut suhh dd'e. 

ir ' 


Wd he madh bani dmrdi, 
Suhh-su-vds sab bhdnt suhd'i . 


Dohd* 


f Amrdi he bioh ek palang bichhd suhh-sdr, 

} Ohdr bit ohau tarf rahen raihwdle 9 baUkd r * 
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» ( Aur hot baifhe tahdn jdi 9 

* \Pajak bhum mdre* so tdin 

0 C Jo palang ie ner& jdwat , 

■ l Phir jiwat pdchhe nahin dwat. 

f v f Petty paohhdren Qangd tdd 9 

* \Turt karen Amrapur tods . 

Dohd. 


1A i Whit'd k 6 P an th men szkal bhctye balwdn, 

\Bddshdh daswdn bhae Ourd Qobind Singh an. 

Kabit • 

(Guru Ndnak, Our Angad, Guv Amardds, Guru Rdmdds, Gurd 
11 < Arjan dhdro , . 

( Guru Ear gob in d } Ear Rcti, Eari Krislm bicharo , 

^ ( Tegh Bahddar, bhaijo , ndm dhar eh man Uno 9 
“ \ Sabd guru upddsh ddn sang at ko dznd 

C Raid dhdr Gurti Gobind Singh bhae, amar bhae Raid men sdhht, 

\ JTiankdr, bhayo, Uriah vien bird, j gej satgur hi rahhi. 

Dohd, 

. C Sri Gurd Gobind Singhji dhard dharm Autdr, 

14 l MdWhhan he hat home parbal, bhayo, balkdr. 

Kabit. 

! A slip he aswdr bhayo, Gurd Gobind Singhji sail sudhayO, 

Gang ashndn Myo hit hit, sdn bhayo, Laohhman Das he bagh men 
dyo. 

. . ( Palang bichhen bano ati sundar baifhat wdhpah harhh, widhdyo, 

16 | Bir rahe bal Id'ei nd Idgat dhan, Gunlji ho lei sowdyo. 

Kabit , 

/ Zaohhman Dds Sadhd Gang ashndn bar pAja pd(h matitr jap 
amrdi dyo hain, . , 

l j Age sA Gobind Singh bai(hat par panh mahm, dharm autar 
shubhr ajit sohdyo hain. 

S Nirkh chakrit, bhayo, aiso bai{h ham dyo, tej wd partdp jin bitma y 
suhayo hain. 

Btrdn ho dgid,kar pahr he paohhdro nar, aiso ahankari budh As ham 
dyo hain ? 

Ohaupdi. 

Bir an dnh bhdnt bal Idyo; 

' \ Palang nahjn so A (ho Afhdyo. 

o \ f Guru Qobind Singh to abtdr, 

Z l Kid’s hxrin birds balkdr A 
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2 | ( PArJihat Gur/i Gobind Singh turn ho sddhd kaun A 
\At-parchand tljfal tufa kirn dhar baithe mam P 

22 f Bdhib Ice banda bhaye , ehhi hamd/ro nd?n, 
l Nis din japde baifhke Parmeshuxtr Sri Jtdm. 

Ohaupdi, 

oa f Turn banda sdhib ke piydro, 

4 \ To jae an tap karnewdle. 

oi ( Ah har apne shashtar dhdro, 

XDharm kdf yeh baohan hamdro ; 

qr ( Malechhan, sun , judh raohdo , 

\ Banda Sdhib nam kahdo. 

of ( Lachhman Das Ji sant no lio teg Tear dhdr, 
l Mughlan ke hat ledrne lage karan dangdr, 

Qfn ( Wdlie Guru ki fat ah, so wdhe Guru led rdf / 

( Guru Gobind Singh amar hain, kCo dharm hd kdj, 

Ohaupdi. 

( jq f Judh karat TurMn sun bhdri\ 

** ( Mughlan ki buh sen sanghdri. 

oq ( Jang Sarandh dnk bidh bhayo , 

4 ( Tidg deh Gur surpur gayo. 

Dohd. 

f phd{d Labdnd , bhayo , sikh Gdrii ki jdn , 

(Ik shah mohar Gobind Singh dim thd man . 

Ohaupdi ♦ 

( Dhu{.he ko Guru bachhan sundyd, 

\ Sikh Guru kd bahut stihdya. 

Q0 C Ab turn jdd apne gdm, 

” 4 \Kijd Jd'e tihan bisrdrrh, 

Kabit. 

( Guri Gobind Singh halve Dhufhe kd : gam twmfadre dwenge, 

38 } 

( Do ung'li trniri kar apni pakar nishdni Idwenge • 

f Sikh apnd hhej tujhi ko apne pds mangdwejtge, 

^ ( Tab jdno turn Guru hamara ek sau moharin pAwenge. 

Ohaupdi * 

( Ohafh bibdrf Gur Burg sadhde , 

^ (Phufd apne dwdre dye . 

Bahut diwas sun phir kahe ids 9 



{ Gur ke charnon lAge as 

h ( f Kab Gur is des men diven , 
( Do ungli mui kdpakrdwen; 
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n Q ( Ek sau mohar mo se mdngen P 

8 t 


Dhan bhdg more jab jdgmS 


Kdbit 


,, 0 ( Ghandr-Bhiga nadi kindre Bandckh tap ko dyo hai , 

* X Mahan paw'd tar bhutm kd dekhi baifh kahin sukh pdyo hai. 

(" Beaan ke bhupdl deke , sab no matho nayo hai, 

* ( Phut,he got Labdne Our ke age sis lagdyo hai . 

Ohaupdi . 

C D hid ha apne pas pas mangdyo ; 

U \ Bandah Sahib bachan sundyo . 

.y ( Do ungli tin ko pakr ad, 

^ l^Ek sau mohar ndm s undL 

40 ( Phuthe man men pann uchhdhd , 

*** \ Phan dhan karat charn lipfdhd. 

m f ^ a ^ or a p ne $ iar 

* ( Sakai kufumb pds mangtody 0 . 

*y ( f Ek sau mohren thdl bhardyd, 

0 ( Bhtikan bistar sang suhdyd . 

V 

, r, ( Khdn pan sakaie pahodn, 

X Sang Wo parwdr sujdn. 

,h C Bdjen dhil sang sukh-ddi, 

X Ndchen DM fa hahor suhdi 4 

,g C Ndchat kudab Our pah jawen, 

X Mukh se gdwal sabd suhdwen . 

Kabit. *> 

49 £ U ^ Ur re > Gurii Iddho re, Our tddho,^ Ourti suhdyo re, 
( Jin Turkdn ke sis utdre , so Our mild hamdro re % 

wjv £ Dhan Guru Oobind Singh ujjal dharyo dharm abtdro re, 

( Dhan Guru Gobind Singh sahib H db Dhu(e ko taro re . 

Ohaupdi. 

51 £ Guruji bhdg hamdro, 

( Aj Guriji mile piaro, 

C Tegh uflidi Mughal jin mare, 
w \ Sakai Hind ko dharm sudhwre. 

58 i ^ ur a P ne M&n&wen, 

\Oharn gahe mukiiphal pdmn> 

pa f Our ke charn rahun lipfdi, 

0 | Ant Tail Our hit sahdt. 

gj, C Dhdl bajen bake, Dhutd ndch eu, 

X Prern bhard bah udham ndchen. 
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** f Ndohat gdwat.Qur pah ayo i 
( Oharn Quran he sis niwdyo , 

Doha* 

rn C Bddshdh dasmn , bhayo , Qur& Qobind Singh dy*e: 

° \lkaias Banda Sahib ji, taro sikh mhd'e ! 

f Qhandr-Bkdgd Gangd he nikaf niivds kino parbal trikufh dhdr 
gg j sundar suhdt ha in, 

' ' ) Kanchan ke ihamb okapdf bane, kanchan he kanchan ho mandat 
V, iorf bahi bhdnt hain. 

/ Anek hi parkdran ke bdjat bajantr mahd gdwat sabd nek bhdnt ke 
\ s&hdt hain * 

) Ohdr khiint ohale dl mdtho jd'en Icq nivrit dhan Guru Bandah 
\ Sahib dharo ghat hain . 

Kabit. 


gQ ( Dee hi dee ohale huh dwat ) hoe hazdronhe sihh suhdwen, 

X Waive Guru Bande Sahib ho baVndmjapen mukti phal p& 


paweft . 


61 


( JDhol mirdang pakhdwaj sang bajdwa t bdje sabd jo gdtven , 
( Utr des niwcis hiyo ; jo ndmjapen muhti phal pdwen. 


62 1 B&nAt Sdhib ho dharo parm 8&ka'e } 

\ Xfjjal Rahim Bae ne sobkd kahi band 9 e. 

Translation. 

j f Abolial 1 is a town close by holy Ganges, 

\ And in it lived a saint, one Lachhman Das Bair&gi, 

2 f He was a Khatri of the Sodhi sect, but he became a Bair&gi, 
v \ At Abclial town on the Ganges bank he performed penance. 

« / In it lay a beautiful and pleasant garden, 

\ ln it (was found) every kind of pleasure, without pain. 

/ In it were countless kinds of fruits and flowers, 

\ Birds and leer added pleasure to its delights. 

k / In it stood a suipmer house, just at its centre, 

* \ A pleasant dwelling which afforded joys of every kind. 

f in it was spread a luxurious couch, 

Which was guarded on all four sides by four champions, 
powerful men. 

7 / If any one went to sit thereover, 
i (.They straightway threw him on the ground. 


4 


g f Whosoever even approached the couch, 
l Never came back alive 

g f They cast him into the Ganges, 

1 (And) forthwith he entered Heaven. 

ia f All the Guru's followers became powerful, 
(.Gurtf Govind Singh was the 10th King. 
FflwJbJy an alhuuon to the lour takhtso f the Sikh Garris 


$ 
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\ Know then the Gurus :— 

UJ Ndnak, Angad, A mar H4s, R4m D4s, Arjan, Hargobind, 
( Har R4i, Hari Krishn. 

, „ / Teg Bah4dur, who believed in the unity of God 
1 (. Gave the boon of the Gum’s teaching to his followers. 

Guru Govind Singh was glorious, and in the Kali Yug,t 




f Guru Govn 
\ immortal, 
1 His story res 
(, glories of 


resounded through three worlds, and he kept up the 
of his Guru 


. / Holy Govind Singh was an incarnation, 

(, He showed his might in assaults on the Mlechhas, 

( Mounted on his horse Guru Govind Singh went forth, 

15 5 Bathed joyously in the Ganges and so came to Laohhraan 




D4s’ garden. 


C There he found the splendid couch and sealed himself thereon 
with great delight, 

1 ’ ' In vain the hln (champions) put forth all their strength: 


V 


Blessed be the glorious Guru! 


17 


18- 


f So Laehhman I)4s the saint, after bathing and reciting 
j his prayers, returned to the summer house, 

I Where he found Govind Singh seated on the couch, (him) who 
(_ was an incarnation of God and most glorious ! 

"Seeing him he was ..mazed (and said); ‘ Who is seated here,?’ 

Seeing his glory and his splendour he was astounded. 

(And) he bade the guardians (saying) : ‘ Cast out this fellow, 

who is seated so arrogantly here 1 * 


of God, 


, „ / The champions everted all their strength, 
l, But the conch did not move. 

Y Guru Govind Singh was an incarnation 
- (.What could the mighty champions do ? 

h j / Guru Govind Singh asked : ' What saint art thou ? 
" ( Thou, who art so glorious, why art thou silent ?’ 

, 2 r‘I am the Servant of God, that is my name! 

A (.Hay and night I repeat God’s name.* 

/ Thou art the beloved Servant of God, 

(. Glorious one 1 and a performer of penance. 

f Take warlike weapons In thy hand, 
v 1 \ And listen to my preaohing. 
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f Attack the Mlechhas courageously, 

(. Ami earn the title of * God's Slave.* 

ng f Lachhman Dae, the holy one, took in his hand the sword, 

\ And resolved to put the Mughals to death, in battle. 

( (His war-cry was) ‘ Victory to the Guru! Thus shall be 

87 < the Guru's reign I* 

( Guru Govind Singh is immortal, he bath done works of piety. 

fHe made fierce war on the Turks, 

1 X Many Mughals were destroyed. 

an / He fought at Sarandh with all his might, 

(.The Guru gave up his life, and went to Heaven. 

/ Dhutha Labana became a disciple of the Guru, 

And had a mind to offer him 100 gold mohars, 

/The Guru exhorted Dhutha, 

(. And he, the Guru's disciple, was greatly pleased. 

, /The Guru said : * Now get thee to thy village, 

I. And dwell there in peace.* 

/Guru Govind Singh said to Dhutha: 'We will come to 

88 < your village, 

/ Grasping two of your fingers we will make a sign, 

o, / I shall call you to me through one of my own disciples, 

' I, Then know that your Guru will accept the 100 mohars.‘ 

,,0 / Ascending his (celestial) chariot, the Guru went to Heaven, 

(. And I)hutli4 returned home. 

f Many days he waited there, 

In expectation of his Guru's coming. 

„« J (Thinking) 1 When will the Gurd come to this country, 

( And give me his two fingers to hold ? 

oq / And ask me for the 100 mohars ? 
t. Blessed then will be my lot ?' 

/ To the bank of the Chenab river came Banda to do penance, 

’ ’ (. Seeing the great purity of its soil there he rested. 

. „ / All the rulers of the land came to do him homage, 

(. Dhuthd Lab&na bowed his head to the Guru. 

. / He called Dhuthd to him, 

*** / Bandd, ‘ God's Slave' spake to him. 

„ / He gave him his two fingers, 

' (. And mentioned the 100 mohars. 


„ / Dhuthd was greatly delighted in his heart, 

4-5 Saying again and again ‘ Blessed one l' he olung 


to his feet. 
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4 ft ( Ge BBed a platter with the 100 mohars, 

(.And a quantity of jewels and clothes. 

4 , 0 ( With food and drink and all kiuds of sweetmeats; 
iTaking his whole family with him. 

jj ( Drums were beaten for joy, 

(. Dlmtha danced before them from love. 

4 g ( Dancing, leaping, he went to the Guru, 

(. With his lips he sang his praises. 

49 J ^ found my Guru, my Guru, and he hath comforted me I 
I He who had cut off the Turks’ heads, he is my Guru. 

60 ( Blessed be Guru Govind Singh, who is an incarnation of God, 
l Blessed be Guru Govind Singh, who has saved DhMhd ! 

r,] (0 1 blessed Guru, happy is iny lot, 

(.To-day have I met with my beloved Guru. 

50, (Taking up the sword he has slain the Mughals, 

\ Restored religion to all India. 

53 ("Whoso believeth in his Guru, 

l And embraceth his feet, will get the reward of salvation, 

54 ( Bet, me remain clinging to the Gum’s feet, 

(. In the end the Gurri will save me. 


55 ( were beaten, and Dhuthd danced, 

(. filled with love he danced fervently. 

56 (^ ^th dance ana song he went to the Guru, 

(.And bowed his head at the Guru’s feet. 

57 |£ ur * G , ovind Sir, g' h appeared as the 10th King, 

(.The 11th was Banda,‘ God’s slave.’ Save thy disciples t 
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f People from all countries and Sikhs 


60 ^ there aud repeat 
obtain salvation. 


from thousand kos come 
the name of WAhgurd Banda S&hib and 


{ They sing the hymns there with different kinds of drums. 
Banda has taken up his abode in the northern country, he 
who will repeat name will obtain salvation. 

9 f All should deeply love Guru Banda Sahib and see how Hdkim 
' (, BAi praises the unique being—The Sublime. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RIGHTS AND CEREMONIES. 

Section 1.—Hindu Pregnancy Observances, 

The first menstruation after marriage. 

The first menstruation after the marriage has been consummated is 
the occasion of a strict tabu in Mandi. The wife must touch no one, 
and should not even see any one, to secure which she is shut up in a 
dark room. She must not use milk, oil or meat, and while she is still 
impure the following rite is performed : —On a day chosen as auspicious 
by a Brahman, all the wife's female relatives assemble, and kinswomen 
wash her head with gondhana. Then after she has bathed,'five cakes of 
flour, walnuts and pomegranates are put in her lap, with a pretty child, 
in order that she too may bear such a child. 1 Looking into its face she 
gives it some money and cakes, and then the family priest makes her 
worship Ganpati. In return he receives a fee in money, with the things 
offered to the goddess. The women spend the ensuing night in singing. 

The earlier observances in pregnancy. 

If a woman's children all die, she procures, in the third month of 
her pregnancy, a piece of iron, taken out of a sunken boat, and from it 
has a hari or manacle made. This she wears on her right leg. and it is 
believed to prevent her future children's premature death. rDera Ghazi 
Khan District.] 

In F&zilka an observance, now nearly extinot, is observed by Hindu 
Aroras in the third mouth of a first pregnancy. It is called the dnkh 
salat, because after it the wife ceases to apply antimony to her eyes, 
Her parents send her rice which is distributed among her kin. 

_ In Sifilkot the observance of the third month is called thdkni.? 
Dried dates and pieces of oocoanut are given to the wife, and of these 
she eats a little, the rest being distributed among her kinsmen. In 
Hoshiarpur a similar rite is.observed; loaves of wheat flour fried in 
ghi are distributed among the brotherhood, and both husband and wife 
put on new clothes and worship the family god. 

In the extreme south-east hardly any observances during pregmanev 
are reported, though in HissAr the ha nil rite - described below-is in 

male ebil/ ati ‘ ilR * t1ie woman oata >-<*1 pearls in ber mease, 8 he will also giro birth to a 

* Bat in Gard4spur the rite known as thtnhni (cl early. is said to ho obserred 

on the first day of the sixth month. The woman on this date washes her heal with curd 
and pats on new clothes : saltish eomestiblos, such as piipars, »i£ jurat and ttwid* or ver- 
micelh, being districted among the brofcherh >od. The thotnkni is followed bv the srroafc r(t 
held early in the eigtb month, which is a religious ceremony The womans Scents send 
her presents, and she washes her head etc. a, in the thanli. But a pandit* Called7a 

hviSf nTSe" • ?‘ 0UB r,t r T . h; o£ the f»*»ly also sing certain ritual 

W n 1 °“° o£ S rea A re JOiomg. Pun-satan, defined by Platts ( dindm- 

tKK'SiS SSt * to 3I “'* *>■ »*> » 
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Later observances in pregnancy. 

vogue in some parte. But elsewhere suoh observances are usual and 
somewhat elaborate. Thus in Jind during a first pregnancy {jethd 
hamal) we find the mithd bo hid, 1 a social ceremony, in which at the 
end of the third month a basket full of sweets is sent to the woman by 
her mother, with a suit and ;v half of clothes, and Rs. 5 in money. At 
the fifth month a second similar ceremony, the sddhj is observed, the 
mother sending her daughter two and a half suite of clothes, one and a 
quarter maunds of sweetiheats, and Rs. 7. 

Later observances. 

During the seventh month occurs a rite of a religious character, 
called the bibidn led bkojdn bliarnd. This consists in the woman’s offer¬ 
ing four and a quarter sers of idee to the bibis or spirits, in ten thdlis or 
plates, of which one is given to a Dumni, another to a land-holder’s wife, 
a third to the husband, a fourth being allotted to the woman herself, 
and the rest to other relatives. 

The pregnancy rites, however, which are, strictly speaking, re* 
ligious, are the garbh sans Mr, and foreshadow the jaunt, muudan and 
janeo samfears 3 or rites at birth, (first) tonsure and initiation, which will 
be described in due course. 

The garbh sanskdr includes two distinct rites, the chhoti or lesser, 
and the bari rltdn or greater rites, which are observed in the fifth and 
seventh months, respectively, of the pregnancy throughout the Central 
Panjab. 4 In the former the woman bathes, her hair is plaited and she 
is dressed in clothes presented by her parents. Her neighbours and 
kinswomen also assemble to sing songs and fill her lap with grain and 
cakes made of grain flour fried in ghi. Her mother-in-law is also 
congratulated, and similar eatables distributed among the husband’s 
brotherhood, 

At the commencement of the seventh month the husband’s parents 
celebrate the bari ritdn ; but first of all the wife’s parents send her a 
new tewarj a cocoannt, dried dates and money, together with a present 
of clothes to her hnsbaud’s parents, who on their part presenl. her with 
new clothes. On a lucky day chosen by the Brahman, the husband and* 
wife, dressed in new clothes, sit side by side and revere images of the 
gods drawn by the Hrahman on the floor. The husband’s mother then 
places a cocoannt and dried dates in the wife’s lap, and congratulations 
are exchanged. Huge loaves of flour fried in ghi are then distributed 
among the brotherhood. 

In Ferozepur these rites are replaced by the jdr lharneM and bhog 
bharnekt observances. Of these the former simply consists in making 
hachchi piitni 6 or rolls, of which two are marked with saffron and given 
to the wife, who either eats them or divides them among young girls 
and the brotherhood. The second rite is however far more elaborate. 

1 Miffhd 1 sweet > : bohid a small basket, Patti. J)ictu p. 283, 

*J8(idh,*. f. lit. « a half.” 

8 To these fonr sanskdr8 Should apparently be added a fifth, the ndm harn or naming 
which precedes the ntun^an. 

4 E.g, by the Laboria Khatrfs, but the Bunj&hi Kliatris are said only to observe the 
baft rJtdn . 

6 Temir, or teur, three articles of clothing; a troussoau consisting of a gown, shawls 
and shift (ghaghri, dopaffa and kufia). The betir consists of two articles only. 

6 The pinnU are made in the following proportions, rice flour 5$ sers, sugar 2*, and ghi 
1 $er. 
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wife's parents send her a doable teiour, with a shawl and turban for 
the husband, and other things. Then, on the day of the new moon, the 
wife visits each member of the brotherhood in her house, and gives him 
some rice as a summons to the rite. Before the kinswomen assemble a 
corner of the eastern wall of the house is plastered, and seven hand 
marks made on it with rice-flour mixed in water. A wooden plank is 
also set up before the wall and a lamp lighted. The kinswomen bring 
with them some of the grain and rice given them the previous day, and 
scatter the rice near the lamp, piling the grain in a heap close to it. 
The plates are then put in one place; twenty-two sers Jcl&m of rice are 
then boiled, with five of sugar and two and one-half of ght, the mixture 
being divided in precisely equal portions on the plates among the kins¬ 
women, who object if one gets more than another. The idea, doubtless, 
is to convey equal fertility to all. 

The clothes presented by the wife's parents are next put on her, and, 
her skirt tied to that of an unmarried kinsman. The pair then walk 
round the plates seven times, and are asked to bow to the lamp, It is 
believed that the boy will thus soon be himself married. Their skirts 
are then untied. 

A vessel is now placed in the wife's hands and each kinswoman 
gives her a little rice from their plates, which she eats. Her husband's 
mother is then congratulated, the grain brought by the kinswoman ifc 
shared equally by the Maihra? (waterman), and her Brailmau priest. 

Mid-pregnancy . 

It is dear that the chhoti rhdn are observed at or about the timo 
when half the period of gestation has elapsed, and indeed the rite is 
called the adh gabh in Amritsar, 1 Gujranw&la, and in Babdwalpur. In 
Hoshiarpur it is not known by that name, but it is observed on the 
second evening of the lunar month in the fifth month of pregnancy, 2 
aucl a second rite corresponding to it is held on the second^ day of the 
ninth lunar month. In Jhelum it is observed on an auspicious day in 
the fourth or fifth month. The wife bathes, and is dressed in new 
clothes, her hair is plaited and her hands stained with henna. Her kins¬ 
women sing songs throughout the night. All this is supposed to pre¬ 
vent miscarriage. Her parents also send her some sweets whioh are put 
in her lap. In Sialkot the adh-gahk is also said to be observed, but not 
by the Jats, and is described as simply consisting in the distribution of 
papars , pakauras etc. among the brotherhood. 

In Si&lkot the mid-pregnancy rite is called the paon bhdri or the 
f heavy feet.' 

lu Rajanpur tahsil a rite called chilwdn from chihl , c loin is com¬ 
monly observed among Hindus as well as Muhammadans. After six 
months in every conception the pregnant woman is required to bathe 

1 But Ban! &s, who come from the south-owt, do mt observe the aih-gabh, One 
account says it is observed in different, ways, ‘by alt sects of Brahmans and Hindus * ,* an¬ 
other, that it is edited fit and is observed, in different ways, by Brahmans, Mahdjana, 
Khatrls, Sun&rs and Jluwars, but not by Jafcs ; while a third alleges that the adh- gabh i* 
performed in different ways, but on the same principle, by all Hiudus ; whereas the kunji it? 
confined to Brahman.*, Khatris and Aroyas. In Ajndla it is said not to be observed at all. 

* In Hoshiarpur the wife's parents send her a pieee of red salu and some rice. Shf 
bathos and puts on the adlu, Itice ia also distributed among tho brotherhood. 



under .the direction of a ddi (midwife) who ties beads round her loins, 
thereby implying the safe completion of the conception and easy labour. 

The seventh month: kanji. 


Final Qbeervanoes. 


Corresponding again to th ebari ritdn , described above,'is the katifi,' 1 
which is usually observed in the seventh month, though sometimes 
postponed to the ninth. It is very generally observed, except in the 
extreme south-east, but it varies in details and often bears no distinctive 
name. 

In Hissar it is observed in the seventh or ninth month, and among 
the Bagrfs the wife's parents send clothes for herself and her husband. 

In Hoshi&rpur this ceremony is called rit, and is observed on the 
• first of the lunar month (seventh or eighth). The present wife’s parents 
send her ten to twenty loaves fried in -ghi, papars and pdJcauras , clothes 
for herself, and her husband, one or two ornaments, and from one to 
seven rupees in cash. Pood is also distributed to the brotherhood and 
menials. Brahmans being also fed in the name of ancestors. In some 
places the wife’s parents feed Brahmans, giving them wheat-flour and 
hart. 2 Or again the wife’s parents send her clothes and; money, after 
which she bathes, and then both she and her husband pray that the child 
may be a boy. 

In Amritsar the hanjl is observed in the seventh or ninth month, 
by all castes but not in all parts of the district. In AjnAla it is called 
Titan, 

In Gujranw&la the Jcanji or rit is very similar. It is observed in 
the eighth month, and is sometimes held in the house of the wife's 
parents. 8 

In Gurd&epur a wife, when pregnant for the first time, is sent^ to 
her parents’ house in the seventh month, and presented with a ser of 
jaggery, as an intimation to them of her condition. Her parents give 
her clothes for herself, her husband and his mother, and other presents, 
with which she returns to her husband’s house. On the rising of the 

1 Apparently k^nji is a kind of sweetmeat: Hoshidrpur, 

* Made of gram floor and cards fried in oil, 

3 But in Ramn6gar, a town in the Gujranwala District, it is said that norite is observed 
in the seventh or ninth month, only the adh-gabh boing observed. 

In Muzaffarg&rh no special rite is observed during pregnancy,by Muhammadans, bn ^ 
Hindus usually observe the malhwan&nd kanji during the 6th and 8th months when a 
woman is pregnant for the first time. This is an occasion for feasting and rejoicing. Th° 
parents of the pregnant woman Bend her clothes and other presents at the kanji; sh« 
bathes, washes her hair, and puts on her new clothes and ornaments. This ceremony i* 
intended inter alia to make the fact of the first pregnancy of a bride public, or at least 
well-known in the brotherhood. A particular custom among Muhammadans of good family 
is called gudd dena. It is performed at the end of the 8fch month. The ddi brings the 
pregnant lady a basket of fruits and having washed and dressed in red from head to fo ifc 
the lady takes the fruit in her hands or handkerchief or other cloth. The dii then dinars 
the sex of the child and generally informs the mother of it. 

In ,Tfnd tahsfl during the seventh month among Hindu Cblifmbas the pregnant 
wflman performs the rite of bhog bharna offering 10£ or 5} ear* of rice to the Bihfsor 
spirits, while rice with gur is distributed anmng the brotherhood. Among Muhammadan 
Saqq&s during the seventh month the woman's parents send her a suit of clothes which she 
puts on, and a feast is given to the brotherhood. 
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The lamp of life. 

new moon in tlie seventh month, a Brahman is called in, and the hus¬ 
band and wife are seated side by side, with their near kinsmen. A jar 
(kumbK) is then filled with water, and a lamp filled with ghi put over 
it and lighted. The Brahm m makes an idol of Galosh out of flour, and 
worships their ancestors. The garments of the pair are then tied to¬ 
gether (a rite called gaud chitrdwa), and their pedigrees to the third 
degree recited, their ancestors’ names being also written on a sheet of 
paper which is hung up on the wall. Rice is next distributed among 
the brotherhood. A small gold ornament, presented by her parents, is 
also bung round the wife’s neck, and this is eventually given to the child 
when horn. 

In Si&lkot the rite is not very dissimilar. The wife’s parents send her 
presents, and on the appearance of the new moon, i.e. on the Becond of the 
lunar month, she is bathed and dressed. Ancestors are worshipped. This 
rite called rit in Panjabi, h'lhoTe 1 in Lahore, bhora in Montgomery 
and simanat in Sanskrit, is known as lawdni in Jammu, in which 
traot the Dogras celebrate it by feasting kinsmen. 

In Jhelum the rite is kept in the seventh or ninth month. The 
wife’s parents send her sweets and fruits, and these are put in her lap. 
After this she must not leave her house. Both at the Jcanjt and adh- 
gohh in this district the wife bathes, and then receives a gift of clothes 
from her husband’s younger brother, or other young kinsman, in whose 
face she gazes before she puts them on. 

In Talagang the kanji or rit is observed on an auspicious day in 
the seventh month at the house of the wife’s parents, and all males are 
excluded from it, and not even informed of it, though boiled rice is 
distributed to the brotherhood on this occasion. In Hazro this rii is 
observed at 4 p m. on the day of the new moon in the seventh month, 
and the priest’s wife conducts it. Some jaggery is cut up with a knife 
and a portion given to her, while the rest is distributed among the near 
kin. 

The Dewd-dhdml. 


Another ceremony, with which 
associated, is the dewd-dhdmi.* 


the husband’s parents are closely 


In Montgomery this rite is observed in the seventh or eighth month. 
The family priestess lights a lamp fed with ghi in a corner of the house, 
making a hearth and seven oakes of earth, and covering the latter with 
vermilion. Before these things the husband and wife prostrate them¬ 
selves, and big loaves of flour fried in ghi are then distributed among 
the brotherhood. Until these articles have all been removed, the women 
of the family do not spin or do any other work. The things are then 
collected and given to the parents, who in return present the wife with 
a trewarf a rupee and a half ter of jaggery. This rite is observed 
three days before the *anji ceremony. But in Gujr£nw61a it is said to 

'BftaAore in jP unjdbi Dictionary : s.v, Kanji, p. 550. 

2 DSivd or ditvd, a lamp j dhantf, not given in the dictionaries, is possibly to be de¬ 
rived from P. dhdm , s.f. a feaefc, 

4 Traoar^tcivan see note 6 to p, mpra. 
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The lamp of life. 

be held at the same time as the rit, and it must be held in the lower 
storey of the house, by night, the lamp being lighted in the southern 
corner. 

In Hazro, the dewd-dhami is also held on the same rit, by the kins¬ 
women and the priest's wife—all males being excluded. The priestess 
begins by kindling a lamp and causing the wife to worship Ganesh. 
Sweetened rice or bread is then distributed Next morning rice is boiled 
or balioa made; and the wife is bathed and dressed in the clothes sent by 
her parents. Another woman is then seated by her to represent her 
husband, and'on her knees are put all the clothes received for him. 
Seven vessels and covers of cowdung are then made, and cardamoms, 
rice, barley, mung (pulse), piwa and two copper coins are placed in 
each. These vessels are then put between the two women, and 
the wife removes the covers, which the other woman replaces. 
This is done thrice. Then both dip their fingers in milk and water 
and each tries . to seize the other's fingers thrice. Both then chew 
cardamoms, which they spit over each other, and finally the rice or 
halwa is given to the priestess, who also gets five annas or Be. 1|. 
Next day she is called in again and lights the lamp, which she extin¬ 
guishes with milk and water. This ends the rit. 

In Baba walpur, on the other hand, the deiod-Mdmt is preformed by 
the husband's father, who lights a lamp in a comer of the house, making 
an effigy of Ganesh and worshipping his ancestors, with Ins face turned 
to the north or towards the Ganges. While worshipping he must un¬ 
loose the string of his chola or shirt, or the gods will not accept hie 
devotions. 

In Mandi the nts of the fifth and seventh months are not observed 
at all, but in the beginning of the eighth month the athwalidn 1 is cele¬ 
brated by putting an idol of Ganpati on a red chauMj and this the wife 
worships for a month, during which period she must not bathe, change 
her old clothes, or cross a river. In the beginning of the ninth month 
follows the bardnwin, at which the wife's kinswomen assemble to bathe 
her, make her put on new clothes and look at a handsome boy to ensure 
her own child being a son. This boy is dismissed with a present of 
money. Then the wife is made to stand up, and a kerchief is tied round 
her waist, cakes, money, gold and silver, flowers, a cocoanut, a pome¬ 
granate, and a mixture of rice, sesame and sugar,sent by her parents, are put 
in her lap. Of the money, part goes to the priest, and the rest to the 
midwife. On tlm occasion her nearest relative also gives the wife 
money and ornaments for her own use. Then the wife revere Ganpati, 
and a vessel (, katas) of earth, brass or copper is put in an octagonal jantar 
(diagram), and in it is placed a cocoanut, with an image of Vishnu. The 
wife is then directed to worship the Teal as and after that a haw an is per¬ 
formed, a he-goat 9 being sacrificed to appease the fire deity. Brahmans 
and near relatives are then fed, and the kinswomen sing Bono’s and 
make merry all night. This rite is observed in every pregnancy. 

1 The £un filer. <pun san. In the parent Slate of Suket the athwan is observed in the 
eighth or ninth month. The woman’s parents send her clothes for *hemlf and the child, 
The clothes are perfumed. A rrpee is also sent. They also send one or two gtu meats for 
the Lusband’b mother. 

* Or vicariously a cocoanut, which is split, into two pieces. 




The final, observances. 

The eighth and ninth months. 
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If we exclude such of the foregoing observances as are postponed 
till tho eighth or ninth month, there are few which are necessarily held 
in either of these two months. In Hist fir the hanj i is observed in the 
seventh or ninth month, 1 and in some places the adh garbh* is actually 
said to be deferred till the ninth month. In parts of Hoshiarpur there 
is, however, a distinct rite in the ninth month, on the second day, thus 
corresponding to the rite in the seventh. A corner of the house is plas¬ 
tered, and the wife is seated there, with her face to the east, and made to 
worship Ganesh. A cocoanut and a rupee are also put in her lap by 
way of shcigim or good augury, and boiled rice is set before. Sweets 
etc. sent by her parents are distributed among tho brotherhood.® In the 
northern part of the same district it is said that the rit isi held in the 
ninth mouth, and consists simply in the distribution of hart (gram flour 
cooked in whey) to the brotherhood in order to proclaim the pregnancy. 4 

Ath waned. 

At the commencement of the eighth month the Shaikhfiwat Rajputs 
observe a rite called the athwdnsd .. The wife's parents send her clothes, 
ornaments, fruit,- money and on their receipt all her kinswomen assemble. 
Brahmans then worship the gods and the wife bathes, after which she 
puts on the new clothes. With this the following custom among the 
same people appears to be connected. 

After birth a child of either sex is bathed in the blood of a he-goat 
and a necklet of its flesh is put round the child's neck. Then it is dress¬ 
ed in a blue /curia and cap, with a belt of blue silk round its waist. 
These clothes are worn for six or seven months, but the necklet is retain¬ 
ed for two years and the belt worn till it reaches the age of five. 

M&waU. 

All Hindus who believe in the god Mfiwali perform the following 
rite in the seventh month : a mixture of rice, ming and barely is made 
and an earthen vessel sent for from the potter's house. This is marked 
seven times with three things, henna, black and red colouring. Then 
boiled rice and the dish described above are placed in her lap seven 
times, some cooked mung being also put in the middle of the vessel. 
Lastly, a red thread is put in it and taken out by the midwife, who de¬ 
posits it under a ber tree. All the members of the family then eat 
the food. 

i In ssidto be held only in the ninth mouth, In G njrfow&la it is 

observed in the seventh or eighth, 

3 Adh-garlhmadh’jath. 

3 The B&sdeo Brahman a observe this rite in the eighth month, and feast the whole brother¬ 
hood, males and females, on this occasion, great quantities of curd and eugaT being given 
t Lem. 

4 It is also said that the r(t in this part varies in different castes, and that it ie repeated 
<aeVeral times/ It is specifically described as being observed thrice, in the fifth month 
(when kanji and pakuufas are distributed); in the seventh ,(whenboiled rice and pulse are 
sent round), and in the ninth (when moist gram and jaggery are distributed among the 
brotherhood). It is not stated that all three rites are observed by the same oaste. 

RRRR 
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The following rites are observed during pregnancy in Chamba :—The 
woman should not go near a dead body even of a near relative, nor cross 
a stream, especially in the evening, lest the water spirit exert an evil 
influence on her, nor should she visit a woman newly delivered. In all 
these cases the danger feared is abortion from the influence of evil 
spirits. If a snake appears and is trying to escape the people believe 
that the shadow of a pregnant woman falling on it will cause it to 
crawl slowly. 1 

Eclipses in pregnancy . 

During pregnancy the parents are both peculiarly susceptible to the 
effects of an eclipse, and it is safest for the wife to keep her bed and not 
even see the eclipse, in Amb£la, but the father is not under any such 
necessity. In Dera GHi&zi Khan, however, either parents must avoid 
applying antimony to the eyelids, or a tilaic to the forehead, during an 
eclipse, lest the child be so marked. Both should also avoid locking or 
unlocking a lock, lest its fingers be bent and powerless. If they cut 
wood with an axe, the child will have a hare-lip ; or if they break any¬ 
thing, such as a piece of wood, its fingers will be marked. In short, any¬ 
thing such as stamping or printing done during an eclipse is liable to 
leave its impress on the child's body. 2 

Abortion . 

If abortion has ever occurred, or is feared for the woman, sydnas or 
wizards prevent it by giving her (i) a piece of wood from a scaffold on 
which a man has been hanged, or {it) pice which have been thrown over 
the biwan or hearse of an old person, or (m) a tiger's flesh or claw. The 
idea in each of these charms is to increase the vitality or prolong the life 
of the child. 

Sect. on 2. —Hindu birth observances. 

I.—Observances bef ore and at birth . 

Lucky and unlucky births .—-The auspiciousness—nr the reverse—of 
a birth depends upon several factors, such as the season or time of its 
occurrence, its sequence relative to preceding birth in the family, -3 and 
the child's position at birth. 

Premature birth. Birth in the eighth month of pregnacy is attri¬ 
buted to a cat having entered the mother's room in a former confine¬ 
ment, A child born in this month will, it is believed, die on the eighth 
day, in the eighth month, or eighth or eighteenth year, after birth. 

, * mo , nth Pregnancy J;he pregnant woman is seated inside a 

chaunle in winch bel-bufe leaves are placed and in which a small lamp is lit. Piija is done 
toGanesb. This is called athiod. . . 

y During an eclipse of the san or moon a pregnant woman should He with her body 
straight, lest the child be born crooked. Every morning she should be careful to look first 
** h ?. r i k u _ sbau <J 8 f » ce > tUt the child may resemble him. If any one else is frequently seen 
it mil take after him. If her husband is absent she shouLd look at the fa* es of her other 
chLdren or at her own face in a looking glass, or at her sister’s face, but not at her bro¬ 
thers. 

. ■* 9 'S n!fleanoc of tho sequence of births, see Folk Lore, vol. xiii. pp. *3—67 

and pp. 879—880. * 



Lucky births. 
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Hence the number eight is never mentioned in speaking of a child's age, 
m*ginat or * uncounted ' being used instead : thus, an-ginab din = 
eighth day, 1 an-ginat bar ha = eighth year. 

The athwdhd .—In the Dera tahsil of K&hgra a child born in the 
eighth month is called an athvo&ha (fr. ath*, 8), and is regarded as un¬ 
lucky to both its parents, foreboding the father's death. As a remedy 
a spinning-wheel is passed thrice round the mother's head, and then 
given to the midwife. 

In Kangra a child which dies at birth, or immediately after it, is 
inauspicious, and its nose is bored, for a gold ring to be inserted, in order 
to avert its evil influence. 

Monday is an unlucky day for birth, and as a remedy the child's nose 
or ear is bored. In some parts, e.g. among orthodox Hindus in Bahdwal- 
pur, Ferozepur and Mandi, the following remedies are used to counteract 
the evil influences of the various planets : — 

Saturn: seven kinds of grain, or anything black, such as iron or a 
black buffalo, should be given away in charity. 

Mars : articles such as copper, gur } doth dyed red, oil etc. 

The Sun : reddish things, such as ghi, gold, wheat, a red-coloured 
cow etc* 

The Moon 
cloth etc. 


white articles, such as silver, rice, a white cow, white 


Mercury and Venus : green articles such as mung (a kind of pulse), 
green cloth or fruit, such as oranges etc 

Jupiter : yellow things, such as yellow cloth, gram-pulse, yellow 
sweetmeats (nnkhti aud laddu ), gold etc. 

To avert the evil effects of R&h (or ascending node) : cocoanuts, 
ght) sugar (kkand) and mash (a kind of pulse) ; and that* of Kret or ty- 
phon (the descending node) : samosa (a kind of sweetmeat) and bluish 
cloth are given in charity. 

This is termed girah-puja (or worship of the planets). 

A birth which occurs daring the panchak period will, it is believed, 
be followed by the birth of three children of the same sex. 

The gandes are five days which fall in the dark half of the lunar 
month, and a child born on any of these dates bodes ill to its parents. 
Accordingly, the father must not see the child until, in the recurrence 
of the nahshatra in which it was born, he has worshipped the gods, or 
until five dolls have been made, put in a copper vessel and anxiously 
propitiated. Fruit is placed before them, as they are believed to eat; and 
Brahmans recite mantras. Lastly, an earthen jar is pierced with twenty - 
eight holes and filled with water and various drugs. It is then hung up 
some distance from the ground and the water allowed to trickle on to 
the parents' heads. After this the Brahmans are rewarded. 

But the same writer (S. Gurcliat Singh in J. A, S* Bengal t Ui, Pt. I, p. 205), says that 
a child is never said to be so many days or months old, but so many years , e.g. chdr barha 
*» four days or four months old, as well as four years. 
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LucJcy times for hirth. x)Ji 

As we have already seen, eclipses affect the parents during preg 
nancy. So too a child, of either sex, born during an eclipse brings ill 
luck, to avert which the following observances are in vogue, at least in 
K&ngra:— 

The image in gold of the deity connected with the asterism in 
which the eclipse occurred, and one of the sun (if it was eclipsed) , or of 
the moon (in the case of its eclipse), together with an image of R&hu, 
are reverenced* A haioan is also performed, ah wood being used if the 
sun was eclipsed, or, if the moon, paid*. Like other unlucky children, a 
child born under an eclipse is weighed every month, on the sankrant 
day, against seven kinds of grain, all of which is given away. 

A child (unlike a calf) born in Bhadon is lucky, while one born in 
K&tak is inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned 
out of the house, though she may be given to a Brahman and then re¬ 
deemed from him, Children born under certain asterism are peculiarly 
liable not only to misfortune themselves, but to cause evil to others, and 
various rites are performed to avert the consequences of their birth. 

A child born in K&tak must either undergo symbolical birth from a 
cow ( goparsab ), or also both it and the parents must bathe on the first 
tanhf&nt after the end of Kdtak in water drawn fiom seven wells and 
mixed with turmeric, sandal, ginger and other drugs. These are termed 
sarbokhadi, and are placed in an unbaked earthen jar, with 1000 ori¬ 
fices and a lip, the appropriate mantras being duly recited. Water from 
seven wells or rivers is then similarly purified by mantras. The parents, 
with the child in its mother's lap, are then placed under a sieve, through 
which the water is poured. Hawaii is then performed,, and lastly a tray 
of ghl is given away-by the parents in charity. 

A child born when the moon is in the sixth or eighth zodiacal sign 
is ill-omened, and to avert its influence the following rite is observed : 
On thetwenty-seventh day after the birth a basket made of bamboo is filled 
with sixteen sets (thirty-two lbs.) of rice, some camphor, a pearl, a piece 
of white cloth and some silver and given away in charity, together with 
a team of white calves yoked, and vessels of milk and ghL Worship, in 
which white sandal-wood and white flowers figure, is also performed. 
This, however, is an orthodox rite, and in K£ngra the popular idea is 
that a child born in the ghati-chandarmdn, ue. when the moon is in¬ 
auspicious, is not ill-omened. 

The unlucky tiths or lunar days for birth are the amdwas , or last 
day of the dark half; and the chaturda&hi (vulg. ckaudas) are fourteenth, 
the last day but one. Children horn on the form or day are unpropitious 
to the father, those born on the latter to the mother. To avert their 
evil influence an idol of Shiva is made of silver, and in an earthen jar are 
placed leaves from various trees, mango, palas, pipal etc. A coeoanut 
is then placed on the jar, which is covered with a red cloth ; and on this 
is put the idol of Shiva, after it has been purified by mantras . Hawaii 
is performed with sesame, pulse [mash) and white mustard. The idol is 
given to a Brahman. 




Natal astrology. 

The following thirteen nakshatras are unlucky 
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Asauni, 

7. 

Grahn (eclipse) 

Kawati, 

8 . 

Atepat, 

Maghan, 

9. 

Shankrant, 

Shelkhan, 

10 . 

Gand^ 

Mul an, 

11 . 

Chaudas, 

Jeshtan, 

] 2 . 

Amawas, 

13. 

Bkadra, 


especially 1 to 6 1 —each charan 8 having special influence of its own. 
Thus in Shelkhan the second charan is fatal to wealth, the third to the 
mother, and the fourth to the father.® In the Jeshthi asterism, which 
is divided into ten char am, each of six gkarit, we have the following 
scheme: 


Birth in second charan ,* father. 

! 


Birth in first charan t mother. 

__ ( 


Father. 


Mother, fourth charan s brother/ third charan . 


Elder brother, eighth charan child, to itself if born in fifth charan ; 
o tho ‘ members of its family 5 if in sixth or seventh; to its father-indaw 
in the ninth • and to everything in the tenth/ 

In the Mul asterism the first charan is nnpropitious to the father 
the second to the mother, and the third to wealth. 6 

i In Nurpnr tahsfl of K4ng r a tho ovii influence of a birth in any unlucky nakshatras 
is averted by bathing the parents and child with water from a jar, containing 1000 holes 
into which leaves troni 108 male trees (mango, p{paf, banian, are male; while n&hh 
•pear, and beri> plum/ are feminine). Children born in the remaining seven of the thir* 
teen nakshatras specified are not very unlucky, and the planets are merely worshinned bv‘ 
more rigid observers of Hindu precepts. ^ 

3 Lit. ' foot.* 

3 To avert the evil influence five earthen jars, filled with water an 1 leaves (pipal etc 1 
C ' Ti° rC< T'r :t l a Ted doth. 111,11 the golden image of a serpent placed on them and wor- 
shipped. The person to whom the birth forebodes evil fives alms, and a hawan performed 

TOS»v£i£*“**"*" “““■* S»"»vvS,t 

, 3 Special attention may here be directed to the position of the mother’s brother in 
astro log). The part played by him in weddings may conceivably have an astrological basis 

9i3ter ’ S CW,dCntti "« teeth first: T 

5 To avert the evil a piece of ground is plastered with cow-dnng and a platform for a 
ha, van made on it. On this platform mantras are written in flour. In fiveTrs “nil of 
water are put the leaves ol five trees [pfpal. mango, paldkhar, palas, and a fifth I vith 
panchgmat and panchyarbh. In a sixth jar, unbaked, with 1(00 orifices are piaeo/lOT 
different drugs. 1 he parents and child are then drenched through u sieve, and then they 

Kirt/Tf l/lnna ' n A “ W la astrologers are-consulted about the auspiciousness of the 
S,' ni t A h u ll d 1 Wa f h ° rn . * an inauspicious lime, celled gandmul, A days after the 
h the child and its motner arc bat bed in water containing drugs in solution Tho 

if tlfe chiMb/ 011 \T eT ft pitC,ICr a hundred holes bored iif it. In some’ parts 
t™* f, m , s i c . t l8 fa \ hei 'e et “ certain incantations recited over food which is given 
tx tho peer so that lna ancestors’ souls may benefit thereby. 





Lucky children. 

The Gands. —The fourth char an in the Shelkluin Jeshthd ‘ and 
Reoti asterisms, and the first in the Mul, Ashwint and Magha are called 
gands, and a birth in these is unlucky: if it occur by day, to the father j 
if by night, to the mother ; and if in the morning or evening, to the 
child itself. 1 

But all these refinements are hardly known to popular astrology, 
and the general practice is to regard births in Jeshtha, Miila, Ashlekhin 
and Maghdn asterisms only as unlucky. 5 * 

In the Simla hills the evil influence of a birth in the Krishnpak 
chaudas is averted by propitiating the nine planets. A birth at the end 
of a month and in the JamgandhjagJ Kalijag etc. is unlucky to the 
parents etc.; and they should not see the child's face until alms have 
been offered. Triplets portend the speedy death of parents, and to avert 
the evil, hawan is performed, alms are given to the parohit and the 
shdnti w auk at is read. 

The eoiivade. 

Repeated inquiries bad hitherto failed to elicit any trace of the 
couvade in these Provinces, but Mr. H. W. Emerson, C.S., has now 
found it in Mandi where c the man goes to bed when a son is born : 
either the mother or the father must be on his back for three months and 
as the mother does most of the work the father does most of the lying-in.' 

The first-lorn. 

Speaking generally, the birth of the first-born child, provided it is 
not a girl, is the occasion for special rejoicings - and in K:ingra a 
pilgrimage is made to the family god (kul-deota), and a he-goat, called 
the kudnu randd , is let loose in his honour, another being also sacrificed 
at his shrine, and a feast given. 1 

In Saraj a few people of the village visit the parents' house and 
fire off guns. The father feasts them, and gives each guest a small tur¬ 
ban and a rupee ; the village deota and musician also receiving each a 
rupee. This money is called wddh&i ha rupiya, and it is all deposited 
with an honorary treasurer, and when enough has been collected a great 
feast is held. 

In Hamirpur the panjdb rite, which consists in giving alms to the 
poor, is observed on the eleventh day‘after the birth. Brahmans and 
the kinsmen are also feasted, menials also receiving gifts. A good deal 
of money is thus spent. 

* The rites resemble those in the Jeahfrha or Mill cases, but a cow is also given as alms in 
the child 1 ® name: IC&ngfa. 

2 In the peia tahsil of Kangra the rites observed on such births, or in those which 
occur under an inauspicious tghaiak) moon, are simple. Images of Brahma, Indar, Suraj 
(Sun) and the Moon (Chandarma n) are placed in four jars, with the leaves of seven trees; 
the jars are then filled with water and covered with a red and white cloth. Mother and 
child arc then sprinkled with the water. 

3 A great many Hindu women who have never had children, or been unable to bring np 
any, propitiate the Deity by vowing that their first-born, if preserved, shall, till he comes of 
age, or of a certain age, Bern? hi the procession of the Taaia as a water-carrier, or in some 
riher capacity ; and auoli sons always wear the green uniform till they attain that age during 
the Muhamm, and serve as their mothers have vowed, they shall serve, hut return to Hindu 
rites and ceremonies as soon as the.Mtiharram is over, without prejudice to their ca»to or 
reproach from their associates. MS* note in a copy of Slesman’s Rambles and Reoollec • 
lions (? by the late Mr. Carr Stephen). 
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The first-born has always held a peculiarly sacred position, 
especially if born to parents who have long been without offspring in 
answer to a vow, in which case sacrifice of the child was common in 
India. 1 The Mairs used to sacrifice a first-bpi’n son to M&ta, the small¬ 
pox goddess, 3 while Muhammadans throughout Northern India believe 
that first-born children can stop excessive rain by certain rites. 3 . On 
the other hand a first born son will in Telingana ^ attract lightning. 4 
A first-born child (Jestli) must not be married in Jesth : P. N, Q., 
Ill, § 10, Twins, as is well known, are peculiarly uncanny. 5 

But many remarkable ideas cluster round the third conception or 
round a child of one sex born after three children of the other sex. 
Thus in the South-West Punjab on the borders of Sindh the for¬ 
mer superstition prevails and its results are thus described :— 

Trikhal is the third conception after two births (without regard to 
the sexes of the former children). It is a Jatki word, meaning ' third * 
and implies contempt. This conception is considered unlucky among 
Hindus, especially in J&mpur tabail. Every effort is made to effect 
abortion, and in many cases it undoubtedly takes place. It is also sus¬ 
pected that the third child is killed at birth if the attempts to cause 
abortion have failed, but fear of the law prevents any attempt to kill 
it if it survives its birth. 

The Trikhal.—This however appears to be a local variant as the 
other superstition is far more prevalent and its effects and the measures 
taken to avert them are thus described :~ 

A child of one sex born after three children of the other sex is 
called, in Punjabi, trikhal } as, for example, a boy born after three 
girls. Such a child is considered unlucky, and its birth portends—(1) 
the death of a parent; (2) loss of wealth by the parents; . (3) the tak¬ 
ing fire of the house in which ii was born ; or (4) some other calamity, 
such as lightnnlg or snake-bite. 

If this child grows up without its parents suffering any injury, 
and is taller than the parents, they are benefited instead of injured by 
the birth, their lives are prolonged, or if poor they become rich and are 
protected against all misfortunes. Many Hindus also believe that the 
children born after a trikhal cannot live long. 

The following remedies are adopted at the birth of such a child to 
avert its evil effects :—* 

(1) The father pours a quantity of ghx clown the gutter of the 
roof of the room in which the child was born 

1 Moored Hindu Infanticide, pp. 198-9. 

8 Sherri ng : Win In Tribes and Castes , III, p. 66, 

8 P. N.andQ., I, §§ \ 16 and 463 
4 N, I. N. Q„ l s § 378 

Batin Dahomey a boy born after twins has a special name according to 

Barton j Mission to Getele Kin of Dahome, I. p. 99, Memorial Edition. 



Unlucky children. 



(»» A brass tray is broken in the centre and the child passed 
through the hole. 

(S) A horse-shoe is painted with sandur (red oxide of mercury) 
and scented with gugdl (a drug) and attached to the bed 
of the mother. The shoe is re-painted with sandur and 
scented every Tuesday. 

( 4 ) If the third day after the birth be a Sunday, a ceremony 

known as trilchal shdnti (or propitiation of the trikhal) is 
performed. Green leaves from seven trees are collected 
and put in an earthen pitcher with 101 holes in its 
bottom. Another pitcher is filled with water taken from 
seven wells. The mother, with her child, sits under the 
drain of the roof of the house in which the child was 
born, A pandit recites to her a katha from the trikhal 
shdnti shdslra while a kinswoman of the rrfother holds a 
sieve over her head. The pit cher containing the green 
leaves is placed on the sieve, and the father pours the water 
of the seven wells down the drain of the roof, so that the 
water passing through the pitcher and the sieve may 
trickle slowly over the mother's head. 

( 5 ) If the charm, whose figure is given below, he set^ in gold 

and titd to the neck of the mother all evil is avoided : — 

Twi jan men ya najan men mere Ichame kojagah de. 


y& meri sunuat ya meri suuuafc , ya inert sannat 


ya inert stmnat ya meri sunnafc ya meri sunnafc 


ya meri animat ya meri aunnafc ya meri snnnat 


This belief relates chiefly to the tirst trikhal. born in the family : it 
applies to boys more than to girls (and indeed it is said in Kasur 1 that 
a girl after three boys is not unlucky at all ) and evil is to be feared by 
both parents but principally to the parent of corresponding sex. More- 
oyer a boy born after three girls is also apt to he himself unlucky. 

The ceremonies used to avert the ill-effects are often those 
employed when a child -is born under an evil nakshatra bat for a 
trikhal — 

Five earthern pitchers filled with water containing gold images of 
Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh, Indar and Rudar are worshipped, whereas 
in the case of a birth under the asterisms of Jesta, Mnla, Ashelkan and 
Mag&n the leaves of 7 trees® are used as described above and iu the ease 

> P. .N. Q., Ill, §453. 

!And in Amritsar 1 girl so bom ie called ‘ buhhat' or luclcy child; Hid, II, § 824, 
.leo § 136 (in Bombay) 

s They should be male trees (katha, andr, tilt ete.) according to an account fro>c 

Jhelnm. 
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of a child bom in Kdtak — 


Pour images of Brahma* Indar, Radar and Suraj are placed in 4 
pitchers covered with red and white cloth and a little of the water 
sprinkled over the mother and child. 

Lastly for a child born during an eclipse — 

Three gold images, one of the naicshatra of birth, another of R&bu 
and a third of the sun or moon (as the eclipse may have been), are 
worshipped. 

Another name for the trilchal is treiar (said to be derived from 
Skr. tri, 3 and attar , enemy), and in. Hosbi&rpur the performance of a 
fire sacrifice with the aid of a ttrahman after the sutak period is usual. 
Tala wood is burnt and sugar etc. thrown on to it. 

In Karnal and Rohtak a son born after three girls is usually called 
telar (or named Telu Ram) and in Rohtak vaiious ways of averting the 
evil he may bring are described. In one the parents sit on a plough 
and bathe from an earthern vessel containing 108 or 101 boles with 
water from the Ganges and 2? wells, 108 medicines and milk. The 
water is passed through a sieve, but in some places a sieve is held to be 
unlucky. In another ceremony the parents bathe in water (passed 
through a sieve) drawn from 27 wells and in which stones from 27 
places and leaves from 27 trees have been placed. This must be done 
27 days after the birth. 27, 14 or 7 Brahmans are also feasted. After 
these ceremonies a pair of snakes are made of a precious metal and 
given with 7 kiuds of grain to the Dakaut Brahman. In another right 
a horse-shoe, painted with vermilion figures, is burnt on the third or 
tenth day after the birth. It is lucky if this day falls on a Sunday. 

The superstition appears then to take various forms and the rites 
practised afe very diverse, those used to avoid other unlucky births being 
often resorted to, though it appears that strictly speaking special rites 
should be performed. It is said to be confined in Sirmur State to im¬ 
migrants from Hoshifirpur It is possibly connected with the astrologi- 
caldoctrine of trines but the powers of the first-born are not thereby 
explained. The belief and rites are said to be described in the sh astral. 
In 1885 a Sanskrit book called Trikhal-shdnti was published at Lahore 
giving an account of the belief. The 6age Pushkar asks Rhargat how a 
tnkhal can be propitiated. The reply is that it should be abandoned as 
it will cause the death of its parents and maternal uncle 1 within 7 
months and also destroy itself.. 

The eighth child ?—The eighth child is very unlucky if a son as he is 
sure to cause his father’s death* 3 But in Karnal the 8th child is re¬ 
garded as peculiarly dangerous to the mother . The remedy is to pass a 
chatkha or spinning wheel thrice round the mother and give it to the 
midwife. The charkha must be in perfect order. 

1 The part which the maternal uncle plays in marriage rites is well known. He is 
in grave peril if his sister's child cut its upper teeth first, 

* Connected apparently with the eight names of* Rudra. Muir's Sanskrit Texts,' 
IV, pp. 388, et seqf 

* I. N. Q* L, V, § 94. 
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746 Omens in children. 

Dhdi sira or ‘ 2- heads. ’—Mr. W. S. Talbot writes that in Jbelnra 
trikhal is drilled with 2| holes—a local expression meaning 2 holes in 
one ear and 1 in the other, or 1 in each ear and 1 in the nose. In 
Muzaffargilrh a dhdisira, inula or so /• siru is a child whose head has not 
been properly shaped. 

There is no objection to twins. But in Kangja if a boy and a 
girl be born together it is sometimes regarded as unlucky. 

In Karnal different classes have different ideas about twins. 
Among both Hindus and Muhammadans some consider them a good 
omen while other Hindds think they forebode ill-luck. 14 omen do 
not consider their birth evil and they have a proverb that the woman 
who gives birth to twins goes straight to paradise on her death. 

In Ambala twins being weaker than single children frequently 
die, and so they are considered ominous. It is .believed that if at 
intercourse air gets in it splits the seed in two and thus gives rise to 
twins, It is also said that if a pregnant woman eats a fruit which 
has grown in a pair, she will give birth to twins. 

In Hoshifirpur a chdd which first teethes from its upper -jaw is 
considered unlucky to its maternal uncle. To remove the evil effects 
its mother goes beyond the limits of her village on the path leading 
to her parents’ house. From the opposite direction comes the maternal 
uncle of the child, bringing with him a white brass tray, I f sers of 
rice, 7 pice, a yard of cloth and 4 iron nails, all except the tray and 
nails, knotted in the cloth. The maternal uncle drives the 4 nails in 
the ground in a square, touches the child’s teeth with the tray, and 
then puts the tray and the cloth with . the other articles wrapped in 
it within the square between the nails and returns home. The unole 
and his sister must not talk or see each other’s faces. The sister sits 
with her child clinging to her shoulder, her veil drawn and her hack 
towards her brother, and he returns in silence after the ceremony, which 
is called ddntoii ka thakna or c the charm of the teeth.’ 

In Karnal when a child of either sex cuts the front teeth of its 
upper jaw first it is a bad omen to the maternal uncle. Ilis sister, 
the mother of the child, sends him word of the event. On receiving 
the message the maternal uncle takes a bronze cup of medium size, a 
quarter of a sot of dasdr or juisjui (wheat flour baked in (/hi and mixed 
with sugar) and half a coeoanufc in a piece of red cloth (hhdrioa) and 
proceeds to his sister’s house without informing her or any other 
person in the house of his arrival, which is kept, strictly secret. He 
goes quickly on to the roof of the house in which his sister lives and 
puts the cup &c. on it s or if there is no staircase he throws them upon 
it. After this ceremony he retraces his steps silently without 
speaking to, or even seeing the face of, his sister and returns home. 
When it is known that, the ceremony has been finished, the things are 
taken from the roof and used without scruple. 

It is performed differently in villages situate in the neighbourhood 
of Patiala. A time is fixed and a place appointed for the ceremony. 
T he child’s mother goes to the place, which is always fixed beyond the 
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The confinement. 


74,7 

He starts 


on the ( road to lier brother's house, 
from his own village and halts a mile from the place till he gets news 
of his sister's arrival He brings with him an old three-pie coin 
(Mansuri paisa ) with an iron nail, but nothing else. When he is 
informed that everything is ready, he proceeds to the place. His sister 
takes her child up in her arms so that its face is towards the way her 
brother is coming, she herself standing facing the village whence she 
came. The brother comes silently and opens the mouth of the child, 
touches its teOth with the paisa and iron nail, without showing himself 
or seeing hie sister's face and after burying these things on the spot 
returns to his village. 

Place of confinemeht. It is a very general, but by no means uni¬ 
versal custom fur the wife to return to her own parents' house for lier 
first confinement. 


A child bom in the house of 
receives the name of Nanak . 1 


his ndrui , or mother's father, often 


Care is taken not to let the fact that the pains of labour have 
begun be noised abroad, lest publicity increase their severity. And if 
the pains are severe a tray (ikdli), oil which a charm is written, is shown 
to the patient in order to remove them. 

It appears to be the universal custom for delivery to be effected on 
the ground . 2 But after it is over the mother is usual!/seated on a mat 
or Cassock. It appears to be almost the universal custom to tell her that 
she has given birth to a girl, 3 in the curious belief that if she were to 
learn that she had become the mother of a son, the after-birth would not 
come away. 

As a rule the umbilical cord is cut with a sharp knife, but in Ludhi"’ 
Ana it is tied with th e janeo of an elderly man belonging to the family. 
This is also the usage in Hoshiarpur and Sialkot, but in these districts, 
if the child be a girl, the cord is tied with the thread of a spinning- 
wheel Any other method is supposed to injure the child. In GujrAn- 
wala the cord is not cut till two or three hours after birth. 

Disposal of the after-birth .—In Ferozepore the secundines are 
buried in a corner of the house. 

In Mandi the after-birth is buried at the spot where the child was 
born, after the eldest matron of the family lias made the mother worship 
it. 

Death in chitdried .—If a woman die within thirteen days of her 
delivery it is believed that she will return in the guise of a malignant 
spirit to torment her husband and family. To avert this a shdnti is per¬ 
formed at her funeral, a piece of red cloth and the grass image of her 
child being placed on the bier. Some people also drive nails through 
her head and eyes, while others also fasten nails on either side of the 
door of their house. 

1 Of, Temple in Proper Names ofPanjMs, p. 50. 

a In Hoshiarpur delivery is said to bo effected on a charptii. 

8 And if she has given birth to a girl, sh j is told alie baa born© ft stone. 
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Post-natal f radices. 


In Hoslil&rpur a woman whose child has died within, forty days is 
called a fitrchh&wdn} and she .must not see a woman in confinement 
during the first forty days after birth. 

IT.— Observances subsequent to the birth. 

The observances after birth are manifold, and their character com¬ 
plex, so that it is as difficult to distinguish between the religious and. 

social observances, as it is to say what usages are based on magio and 
what on the first glimmerings of medical skill. Nevertheless, under 
much that is barbarous and puerile there are traces of more rational ideas 
regarding cleanliness,, and even a kind of primitive anticipation oi anti¬ 
septic treatment. One important point to note is that the observances 
are far less elaborate in the case of a girl child, and this idea that the 
birth of a girl is a misfortune, re-acts injuriously on the mother, less 
care being bestowed upon her, and every observance being hurried over 
and manv stinted, if the child is not a boy. Thus m Rawalpindi the 
mother of a. son is carefully tended for forty days, but it the child is a 
girl for only twenty-one. 

The period of impurity. —The period of impurity is most commonly 
called sutak but it is known as chluU, especially in the north-west of .ho 
Punjab. 

Its duration is, in theory, ten days among Brahmans, twelve among 
Khatrfs, fifteen among Vaisyas and thirty among Sudras, thus varying 
inversely with the purity of the caste But in practice it is eleven days 
among Brahmans and thirteen among Khatrfs; or only eleven or thirteen 
for all castes. 2 

Amon® the .fats of Hoshiarpur, who may in this connection be 
regarded as' typical of the Hindus of the Punjab proper, the following is 
the method of treatment after birth :— 

The midwife washes the child in a vessel into which silver has been 
thrown, before she gives it to the mother. But the child is not suckled 
for one and a half days. 

1 Cf. Payohliain, shadow.— Panjabi Dictionary, p. 868. 

* In Rohtak and I.ohSrn it would appear to he only ten, expiring with the dasMan' 
In Gujrdnwila it is said to bn thirteen days for Brahmans aud sixteen for others. 

In PatiAla it is generally believed that death in child-bed is ominous for the other women 
of the family who raav yet bear children, and more or less so for the husband also should he 
taka a second wife, because the dead woman’s evil spirit will vex her; the prophylactio mea¬ 
sures, generally undertaken, with slight modification in different localities are -Just after 
the death 4 iron nails are driven into the ground round the corpse, and when it is taken from 
the house-door to the burning-ground' rape-seed is scattered all the way behind it, and a 
wizard follows it Teciting incantations. Midway the bearers set the body on the ground and 
4 more nails are driven into it. On reaching the burning-ground it is cremated witliont any 
ceremony hut on the 3rd or 4th day when the ashes have cooled the nnburut bonss are 
picked up aud the ashes collected into a conical heap on which the lower part of a hand 
flour-mill is placed while two iron nails are driven towards tho head and two towards the 
feet of the body as it lay when placed on the pile, and the wizard reading some incantation 
completes the ceremony. After all this the husband still has to go to Pehowa where he 
mdergoes purification under t’ e guidance of the Brahmans of that place. 

In Saocrnr the Gayaihri mantra is recited by a Brahman when a woman dies in child¬ 
birth among the Nais, to prevent her becoming an evilVpJrit. The sweepers drive an iron 
nail in the ground for the same purpose, and the J hlnwars send for a Qazi to recite some 
worts called i Ulna. No unusual treatment is practised among other low a stes m this tahsfl. 
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The pap must be washed by the husband's sister before the child 
can be fed. For this she receives a fee. 


As on all auspicious occasions, oil is thrown on the ground and under 
the mother's bed, beneath whioh green dub grass is also placed, as it is a 
sign of prosperity ; and as such some is also presented to the child’s 
father by his friends :— 

To prevent mischief to the mother or the child, a number of 
precautions are taken : — 

(#) Fire must be kept in the room, as must also 

(ft) Grain close to the bed, as an emblem of good luck. 

(Hi) Water must also be kept there, as it is a purifier ; and 

(iv) A weapon should be placed close by the mother. 

(v) Under the bed should also be kept the handle of a plough . 1 

(vi) There should be a lock on the bed, or else it should have a 
chain round it. This is termed bel maria. 2 

(vii) On no account should a cat be allowed in the room, nor 
should the mother hear one call, or even mention the 
word c cat/ It is most unlucky for her to dream of 
the animal, and if one is seen in the room, ashes should 
he thrown over it* 

(nii) The house should not be swept with a broom—lest the 
luck be swept out of it. 

( ix ) No small drain into the room should be left open, lest ill- 

luck enter by an aperture which must be unclean. 

(x) A lamp must he kept burning all night, and allowed to 

burn itself out in the morning. A son is called ghar hd 
diiod , so if the lamp were blown out, he too would be 
destroyed. 

Neither mother nor child must come out of the room for thirteen 
days. 

On the thirteenth day the mother gives her old clothes to the 
midwife, who sometimes shares them with the nain. The latter brings 
some cow's urine in a thikra or jar, with green grass, a snpdro , and a 
nahernd , or nail-parer. She sprinkles the cow's urine over the mother 
with the grass, burns some incense, and pares her nails for the first 
time since her confinement. Then the mother must put on the nai’s 
(the vain’s husband's, not the nain’-) slippers, and walk out of the 
room carrying the child The nain sprinkles oil on the ground outside 
the door , 3 and there the jhiwart , or some other menial, stands with a 

1 Probably because the plough turns the soil which produces grain, nnd so witches 
will not come near it. 

8 In Panjabi helnd or velnd**to press or roll; also to strike the bridegroom's hand 
at a wedding. Bel tndrnd is not traceable in the Panjabi Dictionary , 

3 In Jind the nain makes a satya (a mark said to be like a cross) on the wall near 
the door, and receives a rupee and some rice; and the mother eats some khichf i (rice 

wire pnise, woked) on this day. 
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Both she and the Main are paid 


pot of water 'and some green grass. 

for their services. . . , 

In the outer room VidhAta (vnig. Bidh) Mdta is worshipped,, no 
men'not even a Brahman, being present. The women make an idol 
of (fobhar, covering it with a red cloth and offering to it the food cooked 
for the feast Drums are then beaten, Brahmans and re atives fed, and 
te mcSer. of the household MUi , Tb. Mol is kept for one 
and a quarter months and then deposited near the well. 

The period of confinement lasts forty days, and the mother must 
not stain 1 the palms of her hands with henna, nor wear^clothes dyed 
with hwmbha, until, the ancestors have been worshipped and kmstne 
feasted. On this occasion the dktams, 1 or girls horn m the tribe, 
must also be fed, fee’d and reverenced. . 

Third Uv :~On the third day the observance called bakir is 
current in Rohtak. and, as the name Wes, the m ^L°eYatan 

TaSlolr W 23 * . Z,1L. The women of the brotherhood 

assemble at her house, each bringing half a pao . of g rain - r ,c n X* 
mal-os a chanh on the ground, in which are depicted the planets. Die 

■ddeSwomM of the family then puts five am of gram, some jaggery 
obT the ehanh, and all the others follow suit Then the moBier 

comes out of her house and touches the grain, which is divided, wt 

Z Ta^erv and oil, between the nain, the Brahman and the midwife. 
A ckkafdk of jaggery is then 

uresent and songs are sung. Menials also get their dues, ana, wuen 
Flm mother comes out of the house, the ndi waits at the door with a 
ho touches the boy. for which ho *e»•^J£ 
JL puts blades of dM grass in tho Wrtoo of thecMd 
in order that they may multiply like the grass. *oi tins he receives 

a second rupee. . , . i 

In Hoshiarpur the mother in some places is bathed on the third 
dav if she his given birth to a girl : a function postponed to the fifth 
i ’-r u l l/l ; n a bov In Sirmur, too, she bathes on the third or 

?,Sh day and in Mandi a rite called the tirphal U gbntar • is observed 

. Ot dhMa* or dhiin, a sister or daughter. The tern is used by Brahmans, 
in addressing the daughter or sister of a patron. . 

'. ™. *.aw.;.-, WASfl®*® 

blade of dahh grass. we g k mt) noy, and then places a ball of 

removes her ,n.„ur.ty. He and a head of coral, n-ar the idol. This hall is 

cow-dung, cottfaimig 80^; P » After all this, the mother’s breast* are 

called hiy&hi. and “ Then balls of boiled rice are placed daily in the chauk 

l ° cntimii'e inuiUTity ha^haen removed—and are then given to the midwife, 
for three;day„ -until tl ° , f( wit h a Brahman and a musician, and cuts 

The mother’s krotlier lhcii “ * Roylcana) , and these he is made to worship by 

four branches from a ihohai (h. p _ i mother's brother. Of those four hrauch.es 

the Brahman, who receives a fee for f«‘ o£ tbo hoMO iu wh fcu the birth 

the Brahman places two, ors^ each side ***• ^ are the n covered 

took place, and stmks two m 0 \ t * thQV > A forehead is then marked with the Male, and 
with a ied cloth. The ™ oU > „ , ■ The oldebt matron of the family also 
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oCtfie former day. In Rawalpindi the mother- bathes o|> the third, 
fifth or seventh day, and churi (baked bread, sugar, and ghi) is then 
distributed among tne females of the brotherhood. In the evening 
of the same day she puts the child in a winnowing basket and takes 
it,outside the village gate—accompanied by the midwife. . 

Fourth day.—-ha a rule the mother bathes on the third day, or 
on one'yboaving an odd number after it, but in the Dasuya tabsd of 
Iloshiarpur she is bathed on the fourth, seventh, thirteenth, twenty- 
first, thirtieth, and forty-eighth days. 

Fifth Excluding the .bathing already mentioned, the rites 

of the fifth day are confined to Jhelum, in which district the panjtc&n 
or fifth-day observance simply consists in a bath, and Hosluarpur In 
the latter 'district a foster-brother is made for the child out of cow-dung, 
and grain, sweets and bread placed beneath it. A red cloth, is then 
thrown over it. All these things are the midwife’s perquisite. The 
rite is performed both for a girl and a boy. The mother- also bathes 
6n this occasion, and her head is washed with milk and cow’s urine. 
Elsewhere in this same district the mother is bathed on the fifth or 
seventh day, and the nain plaits her hair Then she is brought out 
into the'courtyard, weaving the naWs dopatpi or shawl. The yard 
is previously plastered with cow-dung, and in it the mother is seated 
on a stool, and given cow’s urine and Ganges water to drink. She 
then re-enters the room in the house, which has in the meanwhile been 
•re-plastered with cow-dung. Inside she sits by a wall, close to which 
is placed some grain on which a lamp is lit. Each of the kinswomen 
then brings some grain and money and puts them by the lamp. 
Then rice, loaves and mask are distributed among the brotherhood, 


the grain and money brought being divided by the midwife and 
the nain. 


Sixth day— The ceremony called the chhati was doubtless origi¬ 
nally, as the name implies, observed on the sixth day, but it is now 
extinct (in Sirmur), or else held on the sixth or any subsequent date. 1 
Only in Matnfi must the rite called chhati gontar 8 actually be held on 
the sixth day. 

Elsewhere the chh a{,i is known as the dhamdn, and is held only 
in cases when the child was a boy. 

1 In Gujranw&la the chhati is described as being observed on tin* fifth day, on which 
day the child is named. 

2 This resembles the tirphalla, The house is swept, as before, and Ganpati again 
worshipped. Then images of a cow’, a calf, and a herdsman are made of brass. These are 
known as dadd ivachha , and are placed near the goddess* idol. Pancfygabh is given to the 
mother. The fetrmles of the brotherhood assemble and sing songs, They are legaled on 
moist grain, arid rod thread is then sent to the mother's parents, a custom called dart 
dena, or * giving the thread/ In return t ey send money and sweetmeats. In Maud 
is also performed the third or last gontar. On the evening preceding the day fixed for* 
this rite, the house is swept. All the near kinswomen are invited, and they spend the 
night in singing, while the priest makes the mother worship Ganpati. Aims are also 
given to avert evil planetary influences. On the following day the priest perforins a 
hawan i K hom), in much the usual way. The mother and all the members of her family 
ar** then purified, and finally a biydhi of cow-dung is made, aud the mother instructed 
to clean her teeth with twigs of a fragrant plant. These twigs are struck in the biydhi 
aud preserved as long as the child lives, being worshipped at its birthdays. The bigahi, 
with the twigs struck in it, must, at this gontar, bo set afloat on a river or stream. 
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When the mother goes to her parents' 1 house for hor confinement 
the chhffti is observed on her return to her husband's house, and in 
Ferozepur it is in this ca3e postponed till the twenty-first day. 

In Ludhiana the rite is simple. The mother is bathed [ekatti ka 
ask nan), and boiled rice and sweets are distributed among the members 
of the brotherhood. The mother fasts all day until sunset, when she is 
given starch to eat and then she is brought out of the room by the 
midwife with a lamp burning in the winnowing basket. After the 
sixth day the mother is not so carefully looked after. 

In Amritsar the chkafi is said not to be observed by Brahmans or 
Khatris, but only by Aroras. 

In Montgomery the e?-hati is termed satki, 1 and the Brahman 
suggests the boy's name —no such observance being required for a girl, 2 

In Rohtak and Loharu it is said to be the occasion on which the 
goddess of fortune svill visit the house and partake of grain and water 
therein, so water is set forth, and pen, paper and ink placed ready for 
her to record a happy future for the child. 

The kinswomen and the priest's wife sing songs all night, the idea 
being that the goddess will record a better fate for the child if they are 
awake and a lamp ii kept burning. After this the mother is allowed to 
eat grain, and the child is dressed in a iurla and cap, and ornaments are 
put on it* If it is a boy, mango leaves are hung on the door of the 
house, and thdpds or hand-prints made on either side of it in the 
corners, with henna. 

Special care is taken that the sounds of mourning may not reach 
the mother's ears if a death occurs in the neighbouring houses. 

Dhamdn .—In the Hazro tahsil of Attook the term dhamdfi is 
applied to the custom whereby the mother keeps her bedding on the 
ground. 3 On the first Sunday or Thursday after the birth, mother and 
child are bathed and dressed in new clothes. They are then placed on a 
charpdi . Sweet porridge is also distributed among the brotherhood on 
this day. If during the dhamdn period thunder is heard, a pewter 
vessel is beaten, lest the sound of the thunder reach the mother's ears. 

Seventh day .—The a it wan, or seventh-day observance, is only known 
by that name in Jhelum and Rawalpindi, in which districts it consists 
merely in a bath—as in Hoshidrpur—in lieu of or in addition to those 
previously taken. 

Tenth day. —The tenth day is not generally marked by any special 
rites, in spite of the fact that it gives its name to the dasd(kan (lit., 
bathing on the tenth day after childbirth). 4 In Sirmur it is also called 
sondhia , aud is observed at any time before the child is five years old. 

Dhamdn .—In Sialkot the dhamdn rite is observed on the eleventh 
day by Brahmans, and by other castes on the thirteenth, i e. after the 
satu/c is over. Four copper coins are placed under the mother's feet, 

i By corruption, apparently. 

a In this district, the dhamdn appears to be observed, as a distinct rite, < n the first 
Sunday or Wednesday after the birth. 

3 Aocordi g to the Punjabi Dictionary, dhamdn ox dkama n k in l otohdix means 
* fcbo period of child-birth. * 

* Platts, sub voce . 
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and an idol made of cow-dung. After bathing and putting on hew 
clothes the mother worships a lamp, placed before the idol on a pile 
of grain (which is the midwife'^ perquisite). Each woman of the 
brotherhood then gives her a cocoaaut and five dates. She is then taken 
to the kitchen, where a Brahman administers ‘the panchgart , receiving a 
fee of annas four or eight, and a meal. Lastly th& idol is taken away 
outside the village and placed under a plum tree. On this^ame day 
the child is invested with tfie taragga } 1 a thread on which are strung 
a cowry, an iron ring, another of green glass, a tiger's claw, and a piece 
of the child's umbilical cord, cut off after its birth. The kinswomen are 
also feasted oil this occasion. In theJDogar country this thread is made 
of silk. 

Thirteenth day— The thirteenth day is important, because the 
sittak period very commonly ends on that day, and it is therefore signal¬ 
ised by rites of purification, Very generally the mother is bathed, all 
the earthen vessels in the house are broken 2 or replaced, and those of 
metal cleaned. Clothes also are washed, and the house plastered. 
Brabmaos are sometimes fed, and occasionally the child is named on this 
day or dressed for the first time. 

Twenty-first day.— The twenty-first day is merely marked in 
Hoshiarpur by bathing the mother and purifying all the vessels used by 
her since the birth, by fire. 

Thirtieth day .—The thirtieth day is only the occasion for a bath, 
in Hoshi&rpur. 

Fortieth day.--On the fortieth day the mother bathes for the last 
time, and then ceases to be even ceremonially impure, and can take part 
again in the duties of the family kitchen. Strangers also can now take 
food from, the house 

The ehifa haram .—In Mandi an observance called the chtira Tcararti 
ovjarolan is held in the third or fifth year of the child's life in Mdgh, 
Ph%an, Bais&kh, J6th or Har, which months are auspicious for it. 
Two children must undergo the rite together. All their relatives are 
summoned the previous day. On the day fixed a chanh is painted red, 
and over it is placed a platter, made of cow-dung, and containing four 
hollows, one of which is filled with cold water, another with hot, a third 
with milk, and a fourth with curds. In each a little. Ganges water is 
also poured, and a bundle of dubh grass is placed on the platter. A 
little oil is.then dropped on the children's beads, and theii bodies are 
rubbed with ba^nd. 3 They are next bathed, and the eldest matron of 
the'family passes sweets round their heads to avert evil spirits from them. 
Then they are made to reverence Ganpati, and the priest part.* their 
hair into three, tying each with red thread. A young girl is then told 
to apply all the contents of the platter, with the dubh grass, to their 

'Like the iagadkri, in some parts of tlie Punjab, and probably, the siUra in Amrit¬ 
sar, the taragga appears to foreshadow tli Qjaneo, and to ^eu stop-gap for it during child¬ 
hood, until the child is of an ago to be invested with the sacred thread. For taragga, cf, 
tardgai or tardgi (tarp** also), which means a string ti *d round the waist: a string or silver 
String worn round the waist of men or boys, especially M&rwarfs (Punjabi Dictionary, 
p. 1106 ), 

8 This is not done in Amritsar, in which district the room is simply cleansed. 

3 Hindi nbfan, a paste made of meal, turmeric, oil and scent, used to clean and soften 
the akin. 
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Various rites . ijJ 

hair. 1 Brahmans are thou fed. Next day at dawn the priest makes 
the two children worship the nine planets, and then he receives his fee 
in money. Oil is then poured on their heads and the barber cats their 
hair, which mast fall into the mother's skirt. The barber is paid his 
due The mothers offer the hair at the temples of their family god¬ 
desses. Then the children are bathed and dressed in new clothes, their 
brothers' wives, or their sisters, painting their eyes with antimony. A 
goldsmith then bores their ears aud puts gold ear-rings in them, receiv¬ 
ing a he-goat and some cash as his fee. Copper coins arc finally 
distributed among the poor, and a feast given to the Brahmans and near 
kinsmen. 

Well worship .—In Rohtak, a month or so after the birth of a boy, 
a rite called doghar pdja is observed. If the mother is very weak the 
other women of the house place a jar of water by her, and they them¬ 
selves visit the nearest well, singing songs as they go. The well is 
worshipped, rice and duhh grass being offered to it. On their return 
copper coins are given to the menials. Or if the mother cannot perforin 
this rite herself, it is observed at home. In Ferozepur the mother 
goes, on the twenty-first day, to a well, and there distributes boiled barley 
amongst children. 

Suckling .—Suckling the child for the first time is the occasion for 
a curious rite. At sunset the midwife washes the mother’s breasts with 
water, using some blades of duhli grass as a brush. They are again 
washed by the child’s sister or some other female. The midwife gets 
annas two or four, the sister a rupee, for this. Next day the midwife 
brings some green sarin leaves and ties them with a mauli thread to 
the house door—a fee of annas two or four being paid her for this also. 
In Ferozepur the child is not suckled till the evening after its birth, and 
then the mother’s breasts are washed by a young girl, who gets a rupee 
if the child i6 a boy, but only annas two or four if it is a girl. Jaggery 
is applied to the child’s lips before it is given the breast. If the milk 
does not flow freely the child is given sheep’s milk. 

fosterage —Fosterage is not very common in the Punjab, and 
sometimes it is a mere concession to superstition, as when a Brahman 
declares that it is inauspicious for a mother to see her child it is put out 
to nurse, if the parent can afford it. 

Head Comp cession .—For some notes on this practice in the Punjab 
. reference may be made to Man, 1902, No. 2. 

C'toia .—'The ceremony of clothing a child for the first, time is 
usually called chola, and is held on various dates. In Rawalpindi a 
Brahman fixes a day ; in Amritsar also this is the usual custom, but 
often Arof is and Khatris hold it on the thirteenth day. 

In Ferozepur the chola ceremony is elaborate, and is thus describ¬ 
ed -.—A part of the house is plastered and a figure of a cow made by the 
midwife — both with row-dug. This image is covered with red cloth 
and designated tho Bidh-mata, or ‘goddess of fortune.’ Next the 
barber brings cow’s urine in a cup, in which he also puts some blades of 
dnbh grass, Then the mother puts on the barber’s shoes, and, holding 
his skirt in her hand, she reverses the Bidh-mata, her children sitting on 
*Thi» rite iv called senchna . 
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Two copper coins, the barber’s perquisite, are also placed beneath 
her feet. 1'be barber now applies the cow’s urine to the child s lips, with 
the dubh grass, and then gives it to the mother, who. is thus purified, as 
is the child. If the latter is a .boy the parents place a r^upee *0 the cup, 
but if it is a girl annas two or lour suffice. Pinjiri and lumps of x 
iiatehed wheat aro distributed to the brotherhood, and the females be* 
longing to it place grain before the imago of liitlh-mata. This grain is 
divided between tho barber and the midwife. The mother is given 
strengthening food after this. The ceremony 1 appears to he usually , 
observed on-the thirteenth day, but this is not always the case. 

In Montgomery the cholo, also takes place on the thirteenth day, 
but if the boy was horn on one of the six unlucky asterisms, the 
observance is postponed till the twenty-seventh. In Gujr&nwiUa, how¬ 
ever the tlola is held as early as the first day, i.e. immediately after 
birth, or on any day till the thirteenth. Speaking generally, the customs 
connected with the rite lire social ra.her than religious, but in Hoshifirpur 
the family god's temple or some Muhammadan saint's shrine is usually 
visited* 

Chhuchah *--In Roktak the mother's parents send her ^ clothes and 
ornaments for herself, the child, and her husband. This present is 
called chtwchak, and it is sent in response to the badhdt (vide supra). 

festivals.— The Loan following a birth is observed with special 
pompj copper coins and cowries being given away to the poor. 

So, too, the next Divvali is celebrated by a grander illumination 
than usual, sweets being ako distributed among the brotherhood. 

Tonsure .—The first tonsure of a child is an important rite, but 
it is known by various names and celebrated in various ways by different 
castes, 2 and in different localities. In the south-west it is known 
as the jkand 3 and elsewhere as the mundan or bhaddan . 4 If the mother 
has made a vow prior to the birth of her child to observe the rite 
at a certain shrine or temple, it is duly carried out there ; otherwise it 
may be done at home* 5 An auspicious hour should be fixed by a Brah¬ 
man, or the rite should be performed on the marriage of a near kinsman, 
or on the Baia&khi or Dasehra. In Hoshiarpur 6 a boy's ears ar& bored 
on this occasion,.and some people smear his forehead with goat's blood. 

In Ludhiana the rite is, like the birth observances, described as the 
mnmlan sanskdr, and it is unlucky to shave a child's head until it lias 

* The accounts of the chola rite arc very confused, because chola literally means a 
cloak, and the child is drft?od in that garment on other occasion?, e.g. on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth d*y ; when tic mother is bathed the child is dressed in a yellow chola . 
And a hoy, born after several pucccssive female children, is dressed in one made of cloth, 
which must he given by a friend (Ferozepnr). But in Rawalpindi the cloth la got from 
a friend or the mother’s relatives under any circumstances. 

a The Hindu Bdnias of Mahr^j in Ferozepur have a special timo for the tite vie., 
the light halves of Asauj and Chet, and a leek of tho hair is then left uncut. 

s Jhan4, lit* Idnupo, or down, is the Lair on the head of a new-boni child. 

* Mundan » Munna, to shave. Bhaddan, s.m ®* shaving. 

s Some sections hare fixed places for the observance of the rite, e.g. the Khanna 
KhatriS observe it at Pipdlpur. In Rawalpindi, most of the Khatrxs observe ^ it at home, 
but not so the Jaggi and Awal sections, and some fam'lies observe it at .Catos in the 
khi. or at the Jogi shrine at Kot Sarong. 

a But in tlr s district a distinction appears to he drawn between the cutting off of the 
jhantj, which is removed at a tank or under a jantjf tree, before the child is three (though 
o. ly a few families observe this rite), and the regular lhaddan , which is performed at a 
thdkitrdwdra or gurj tear a between three and five yeais of nge, and it often celebrated with 
considerable pomp. 
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been performed. The menials receive fees, and the brotherhood is 
regaled with sweets at the first tonsure, after which lodi 1 or tuft of hair 
is allowed to grow, 2 but it is more usual to let the hodi grow after the 
marriage of a near kinsman 

As a rule the rite is performed between the ages of one and a 
quarter 8 and four years, or, in Ferozepur, 4 as soon as the child has cut 
its teeth. Sometimes the rite is repeated once or twice. In Gnjrfinw&la 
the observance is called rit and is held in the third or fifth year. 

In short, the observance is essentially a domestic usage, varying in 
its details according to the ancestral custom of the caste, section, or even 
family. Sometimes women vow that a child’s hair shall never be cut 
(Montgomery), and a girl's hair is never cut. Among Sikhs the rite is 
not very common, and, if practised, is observed when the child is only 
two or three months old. In a well-to-do family the rite is the occasion 
for a feast to Brahmans, otherwise Brahmans appear to have no part in it. 

The janeo or sacred thread. -We are accustomed to talk of the 
janeo or 1 sacred thread of caste, ' as if it were invariably worn by the 
three higher or 'twice-lorn' castes, and not by the fourth or Sudra 
caste, and as if the ‘ sacred thread ' were the same or only slightly 
different for all the three higher castes. But an examination or the facts 
as they stand not only shows the extraordinary variety of form which 
the janeo takes but also proves that it is inaccurate and misleading to 
call the janeo * the thread of caste . 9 At the present day it is not always 
worn by the higher castes, while on the other hand the so-call ed Sudra 
castes not infrequently wear it, 

As a general rule we may say that the form of the janeo varies in 
every caste or group or sect. It will thus be most convenient to deal 
with the form oijaneo as worn by each caste. 

The tagfidhri.—It was formerly customary among Hindds for 
children to wear the tagddkri before they reached the age* at which the 
janeo could be worn, and in some parts of the Punjab the custom still 
survives. The tagddkri is worn round the waist, and is made of munj 
or, if the parents are wealthy, of silver. 

Malting the janeo.— Pure cotton is purchased in ’August, and on 
the 18th day after the new moon it is spun into thread by a Brahman 
girl (Jhelum), or by a married woman whose husband is alive (Gujiat), 
never by a widow* The cotton should be pioked from a field free from 
filth. 

A janeo may consist of one or two agras. 

The making of on agra is thus described :—There are three lines on 
the fingers. The Brahmans should wind the single thread over the upper 
line 96 times, the Khatrfe over the central line 86 times, and the Taisyas 
over the lowest 76 times. The thread is then made into three folds and 
twisted on a iaih, a special tool used in preparing the janeo . It is then 

1 Bvddi, syi>. muntn or ralchni. 

a In Feimepur the bodi is allowed to grow on the Bais&khi or Uftsehm, and in Rawal¬ 
pindi on the seventh day nf ter the/ hand. 

3 One account puts the minimnm age at five months t Ferozepur). 

* It is stated flit in this district some people shave the child on an auspicious day 
without informing the parente. If this is so, comparison may be made with the idea that 
unlucky children should not see their parents. 
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ed in three folds a second time so that there are now 9 threads in 
the cord. To make an agra it is again folded thrice, making 1 27 threads, 
in each (tgni. The number of grantMs or knots in a agra depends on 
the number of parvaras or famous ancestors in each gotra. One agra 
is allowed to a Brahman in 'the Brahnich&ri -or discipleship stage, the 
second being added when he reaches the second, the Grihasthashram or 
house-holder stage. The first thread should bo twisted from right to 
left, the second from left to right, (and so on). 

The second agra is made in the same way. When two agran are 
worn they are knotted together by three or five knots. 

The most usual or orthodox rules appear to be that the material, 
length and age of initiation for each caste or mrm should be :— 


Varna. Material . Length. 


Ages . 


fBrahman... Cotton 96 chappas 8th year up to 16th 
i Chhatri ...Hemp 95 „ 11th „ „ „ 22nd 

..Wool 94 „ 12th Jf fi 24th 


Fora^ Chhatri 
(^Vaisya 


} after 
> concep- 
J tion. 


A. chappa is four fingers* breadth. The first year in each ease 
specified above is called mu/chai kdl } i. e % the precise or proper time. After 
that janeo may be put on in the gaun Icdl } i.e . up to the last year speci¬ 
fied, after which the man is anadhiman or disqualified. 

There are, however, modifications. Thus if a Brahman wishes to 
become learned in the Vedas, he should assume the janeo in his 5th year, 
if a Kshatriya desire strength, in his 6th year, and if a Vaisya desire 
success in cultivation, in his 8th year ; Manu Smriti, Chap. II, 36 and 

The HLhabri’sJaneo should, according to one account, be of silk thread 
and the Vaisya's of pashmlna. In Benares a janeo of silk lace is made 
into which certain t? antra $ are interwoven. Sometimes in Sirmdr it is 
made of fibre from the bark of the gudala tree. 

The rules as to material are not now observed at all strictly. As 
we shall see the janeo of wool is now characteristic of certain relic-ions 
castes. But the rules as to length are still very generally observed. 

M. g. the Gaddis of K&ngra have four social groups :— 

96 chappas 


1. Brahmans with a janeo of 

2. Bijptits 
8. Kbatris 
4. Rathis 


39 


:::} 95 
.. 94 


The ordinary janeo is of three kinds :— 

Brahmgandli -f with 5 knots for the higher grades of Brahmans. 

> (u) with 3 knots for the lower grades of Brahmans. 

Vishnugandh, with 1 knot, for all other castes. 

Initiation.—The ceremony of initiation should take place at an 
auspicious time, 
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When the ceremony is performed the boy’s head is shaved, only the- 
shiJcha , Ijodi or chota (the lock of hair on the top of the head) being 
left. He then bathes 

He is then seated on the skin of an animal (doer, sheep or goat 
according to his caste), and is given a stick or staff of a particular tree. 
Or according to another account he must don a deer-skin {tariff eharani), 
take a rafas dand, or staff of dhcik wood, in his hand, and put on padahas 
or khuraos (wooden shoes). The rites in ancient times included various 
burnt offerings made in pits (hawanknnd), over which a wooden frame 
(bedi) was placed* The 9 planets were also worshipped. * 

Then the gnru seats the boy on his left side, and after making him 
promise to obey the orders he will receive, covers both their heads with 
a long cloth (sdf'a), and amidst the beating of drums and sounding of 
conches (to prevent others hearing what he says to the boy), whispers 
in his right ear a mantra which is never revealed 1 to any one but himself. 

Then the hoy goes to his mother and first begs alms of her, sub¬ 
sequently begging of all the women of the assembled brotherhood. 
Alms, consisting of rice, money, both small silver and copper, silver 
rings, etc., are thrown by them into his jkolt or pilgrinods wallet. These 
are offered to the qvtu, who then puts th e janto on the boy. 

The modes in wkich the janeo is worn. —The janeo is ordinarily worn 
over the left shoulder, across the back and chest, and under the right 
shoulder. 

But in worshipping the gods there are three distinct ways in which 
the javeo should be worn :— 

(e) nitya-shabih: in worshipping the gods the janeo is Still worn 
on the left shoulder, but is held across the palm under the thumb of the 
left hand. The right hand is kept over it forward. 

(it) ap^shabih : in naming the pitris the janeo is worn on the right 
shoulder, and the libation of water made with the fingers of the right 
hand, the palm being kept above them so as to pour the water to the left. 
This is the worship of pitris or ancestral manes- 

(in) In worship of the rishis the janeo is placed round the neck 
and allowed to fall like a necklace. The libation is made with both 
hands so as to pour it inwards towards the chest. 

The janeo of the Jogis.- All twelve pantks or orders of the Jogis 
wear the janeo, which is made by certain special members of the sect and 
not by ordinary Jogis or by Brahmans, lfi strands, each 9 cubits long, 
are taken. These strands are divided into 8 parts, each of 2 strands, and 
each part is then wrapped round a stick and twisted to the right. All 
8 parts are then twisted into one rope, which is again divided into 6 
strands. These are finally knotted together by a Brahm knot, and to 
them is attached a pawittrt (a ring of gold or rhinoceros horn), and to 
this again a nad , also of the latter material. This janeo should be of 
black wool, and is worn like a necklace). 

The Kalli-sutar. —Besides the janeo] Achdrj Brahmans, Vaishnav 
and Bairagi sadktis wear a hillx-sutar, or thread round the loins, made 
of wool or >nunj. 

. 1 This Mantra i« called Qdratr/nnd runs 

Tat Savitur varevyam bhargo denasya DJi mahi dhi yoyonah pracJiodayat, “ not ua 
woT*hip the supreme light of tlie Son, the Gtd of all tMuga, who can so well gaulc our 
understanding*, like «u eye suspended ill ike vault of Heaven/’ 


Section 3.—Muhammadan riiEGNANcr obseiivanoes 
Charms against miscarriage. 

Among* some tribes a woman who Ins previously miscarried wears a 
charm, such a^ a thread or amulet, on her navel; others wear a cowry on 
that part to avert the child's being born dea l. Toe charms are blown 
upon, before being put on, the fee paid depending on one's means. 

Satwdhin . 

In Andbala the observance in the seventh month, or satwdkin, is 
said fc o be confined to the towns. It simply consists in the parents 
sending sugar, rice etc, to their laughter on her first pregnancy ; a 
woman related to the family also drops fruit into her lap. 

In Sirrnur the woman's parents try to arrange for her to be sent 
to their house, bat if this cannot be done they send her presents of rice, 
sweets, fruit etc., with clothes for hereself and the child, This is 
called Moha. 1 

In KAngra on the commencement of the seventh month the 
woman's parents bring her presents consisting of red clothes, dry fruit, 
henna, scented oil, and must, with other perfumes and an ornament, 
preferably one for the arm. These gifts are brought in a procession, 
musiciaus and singers accompanying it. On arriving at the husband's 
house, they make their daughter sit on a stool, while the nain dresses 
her in the red suit and dyes her h inds with the henna. She is also 
garlanded with fbwers, and her lap filled with dry fruits, such as cocoa- 
nuts or dates. These are all eaten, apparently by her husbands' parents, 
she herself not being permitted to partake of them. Then the hus¬ 
band's parents make kardhi of flour, gur and $$•), and this is eaten by 
people of the qota >• but by no others. Persons not belonging to the 
gotar are feasted separately. Prior to this observance a pregnant wife 
may not wear new clothes or ornaments. After it she must not go to 
her father's house until forty days have elapsed from her confine¬ 
ment. 

In Kapurthala the parents first send their daughter clothes etc, 
in the sixth or seventh month, and then she is taken to their house, 
the sweets sent by them being divided among her husband's kin. Simi¬ 
larly in Ludhiana it is thought that the first confinement ought to 
take place in the woman’s own house. In Maler Kotla the Muhamma¬ 
dans, especially the dominant Palhan families, observe two distinct 
customs on a first pregnancy. As a rule the first, the satwdkan, takes 
place at the husband's house. The wo nan's mother is formally noti¬ 
fied of the fact that her daughter is in the seventh month of her preg¬ 
nancy, and sbo comes to the house, bringing a suit of clothes, sweets 
and dried fruit. Towards the end of the seventh month the woman 
bathes and puts on new clothes brought by her mother, perfuming her- 
•ell with scents. Fruit is then put in her lap, and she then sits on a 
floor which has been plastered while a mtrdsan sings the appointed 
eulogies, called schla } of Shaikh Sadr Jahan, to a drum accompaniment. 

l RtolC(i> not traceable in fche dictionaries. 
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Throughout this performance the woman sits with her head bent down* 
and her hair unloosed, but combed and oiled, Occasionally she falls 
into an ecstasy under the influence of the Snaikli, who often makes her 
his mouth-piece. Sweets are then sent round to relations and^ neigh¬ 
bours, and the mtrdsan dismissed with her fee. In the evening the 
darweskes are fed at the mothers expense, and next day she takes her 
daughter home, if the busbandV parents agree to this. 

In Lahore the rU is observed in the beginning of the seventh 
month, as follows 1 The kinswomen assemble and eat out of one tray, 
the matrons of the family giving the woman fresh fruits as an auspici¬ 
ous omen. The mothers of the couple are also congratulated. * Then 
the kinWomen are- feasted, and a Durum sings songs. . After this the 
woman is dressed iii coloured garments, and N puts on ornamdnts of 
flowers. At night her hands are stained with henna and the girls or 
the family sing. This observance is only held by the lower classes or 
Muhammadans, such as the Kakezais (distillers), Qasabs (butcheis), 
Arams (market gardeners)* Dhobis (washermen) and mashkis or watei* 
men. Among all classes the woman's mother brings her to her own 
house at the commencement of the hinth month, and on the day of 
her arrival sends for the almonds, dates, saffron etc. required on 01 
after lier delivery. Patashds are distributed among the family* ar.d 
also aiiiong the women of the quarter, a rite called sauda by the 
women. . 

It is a Very general rule among all Muhammadan castes in the 
north of the Punjab that the woman should avoid eating fruit, wearing 
fine clothes, or anv kind of adornment until the rit is performed on the 
commencement of the seventh month. This rit consists merely in 
feasting the brotherhood, but it is also not uncommon for the woman’s 
parents to send her a present of a t rewar, and to boil rice which is 
eaten at a feast in the name of their ancestors. The trewar is then given 
to the husband's sister or the daughter of his nearest kinsman. After 
the rit the womal\(lhay use scent. Wheat, too, is parched, mixed with 
jaggery, and made irtto balls, which are distributed among the brother¬ 
hood 

In Rawalpindi a pregnant woman avoids the use of antimony, or 
dandasa. 1 She also avoids the shade of the dhareh 2 and the shadow of 
a woman suffering from athrd ,* i c . one whose children die in infancy. 

In Fatebjang rit is observed in the seventh month, halted being 
distributed among the brotherhood. This is done either in her parents’ 

1 Danddsd or walnut bark is used as a toolhsfcick (the literal rnsanmg of the word), 
or for chewing, in order to redden the lips. 

« Dhdrek, the Melia Azcdamh. 

* Athrd (? lit. a bead—the word does not appear iu the Panjabi Dictionary)' .An 
athrd wait is a woman whose children are bovu premature ami g* uerally die. A bead, which 
its colour, is believed to counteract the effects of athrd . This bead is rare and is sold 
bv friDsies at fancy prices. It is also tied to the leg of a new-born child as a talisman 
against athra t and athrl ha manJca means one of a changeable, volatile disposition 
( mania. = bead In Panjdbi). 
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iouse, or in her husband's, Jbut in the former case the consent of the 
husband's parents is necessary. 

The satwdnsa. 

Muhammadaus in EUnsi observe the salmnsa in the seventh month 
of pregnancy. Seven or nine jars of water are brought from as many 
different wells, and the woman bathes in the water thus brought. Some 
Muhammadans take the woman to the nearest mosque with the jars on 
her head, and make her draw water from the well attached to the mosque. 

Her nearest kinswomen accompany her and the observance is often held 
at night. Others simply give the woman a hot bath. 1 

Friday, at the time of the Asar prayers, is an auspicious day for this 
ceremony, in connection with which alms are given in the names of 
ancestors and the Prophet. 

Some castes send the woman a suit of green clothes, red bangles, a 
naherna, some mehndi, and a silver vessel. The clothes and bangles are 
worn by the woman, but the henna is used not only by her, but by 
her friends as well, if they are desirous of offspring, while the naherna and 
silver vessel are kept for the chhafi. After this one ahd a quarter pdos 
of sugar are sent to each relative and friend. Some families boil rice 
with sugar, and with it feast the woman and seven others who are also 
married, some being also given to faqirs. After this the woman is given 
vegetables and sweets. 

In Sirsa the rite is called satuodnsi and simply consists in the 
parents sending their daughter a gift of clothes, henna and dried fruit 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. In Rolitak the satwdnsi is held 
at the beginning of the seventh month. The woman is dressed in red, 
and sugar also put in her lap. The Dtim woman, who sings on the 
occasion, gets a rupee or two. 

In Bohtak among the more orthodox Muhammadans there are no 
regular rites during pregnancy, but the barber is sent to announce it to 
the mother's parents, and he takes them a rupee as til chdioaU . 2 In the 
seventh month one or two men, and several of the women, bring parch¬ 
ed unhusked rice, pat ds has and fruit, with some red cloth, to the 
woman, with cloth for her husband's parents and near kinsmen. The 
woman puts on the red cloth, and the rice etc, is thrown into her 
lap. The menials also get certain dues. This ceremony, however, is 
not universal. 

The determination of sex. 

If the milk in the woman's breasts before birth bo thin the birth of a Hiaaar. 
boy is anticipated, otherwise a girl is expected. Or sometimes some of 
the milk is put in a shell and fire applied to it; if it dries up com¬ 
pletely, a girl is expected, otherwise a boy. 

1 Hamm&isof H&nsihave a curious custom, which looks like a relic of the couvade* 

The woman's parents send her a present of Rs. 5, a suit of clothes, some scent and a comb. 

After bathing she puts on her husband's trousers, aud a chaplet of flowers. Dum women 
alao siug songs on this occasion, Boiled rice is distributed among the brotherhood. 

41 Til chdwaU is simply rice and til mixed : it is used as a food. 
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In the city of Delhi, where Muhammadans of good birth are 
numerous, many elaborate oustoms connected with pregnancy survive. 
The craving for tart, savoury food has given rise to the polite phrase 2 
in Jed khat'le-mithe ko ji ehdhtd hai, lit. c her heart yearns for bitter¬ 
sweet things/ i,e, ‘ she is pregnant/ Other phrases are pdon bhari 
bond (to be heavy-footed), do~jiya Aorta (to have a second life), din 
charhnd (to dawn), umed honx (to have hopes) etc. r and women friends 
say mubdrak aaldmat ! i.e> i may you be blessed and the child be safe !' to 
the expectant mother. 

The satwdnsa in Delhi. 

When the seventh month begins the woman’s parents bring her 
sadharj a Hindu custom. This sadhar consists of kinds of vege¬ 
tables, dried fruits, cakes etc., and at 4 p.m. the woman's lap is filled 
with these things; then she bathes and is dressed in coloured garments, 
with a red sheet over her head, and flower ornaments are put on her—• 
to make her, as it’were, again a bridle . Her husband's sisters then fill 
her lap with the seven kinds of fruit etc. and receive presents of 
money in return. They get the vegetables, dried fruit, the. head sheet, 
and the rupees of f the neg, 2 all the rest being divided amongst the other 
members of the} ffrraily. A cocoanut is then broken in half ; and if the 
kernel be white the woman will have ujld pMl or white fruit, i e. a 
, boy. JThi$ cocoanut is called jkandzlla , or ' hairy/ just as a new-born 
child is sn called. 3 - 

The naumdsa in Delhi . t 

At ..the beginning of the ninth month, the woman's parents send 
her various presents, including a red veil, seven kinds of fruit; neg for 
; husband's sisters, and rupees to buy the panjin, 4, which must be v 
at the woman's house. Her lap is filled, as in the satwdnsa, by 
the hhBband's. hear kinswomen. The midwife at this stage rube the 
woman with oil, and receives a fee, to which all the women contribute. 
The fruit is the perquisite of the husband's sisters, together with the neg 
tod the red veil, as before. The midwife gets the nail-parer, one of the 
presents given by the woman's parents, and the silver oil-oup used for 
the oil. The woman now goes to her parents’ house—an observance 
called pdori, phernd, or turning the feet, with some pan jin, and returns 
some six or seven days later, bringing with her fresh fruit and sweets. 
After the nanmdsa is finished, the midwife goes to buy the hioka 5 or 
. various drugs required for the confinement. 

In ^era Gli&zi. Khfin some Muhammadans have the Hindu 
Superstitions regarding the effects of an eclipse on the foetus, if either 
parent undergo violent exertion. 


1 Sadhar is said to mean seven things in 
the fifth month. 


Hindi, tn some families it is brought in 

* Neg is any customary present at weddings etc. made to relatives or to servants, 
v. Shakespeare Hindustani Dictionary, a. v. 

s In songs a new-born child is often so termed ; of, nola ?, 

* PanjtficonmU of five (whence the term) ingredients, vis., dry dates, gum, water* 
illy seed, cocoanut and ginger—all mixed with dtjt or meal and fried iu ghu 

5 Of. supra > p, 729 : the word seems to have a different moaning in Sirmtir. 
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Section 4.—Muhammadan birth observances. 

When the birth-pains commence, Bibi Mariam Jca panja> x a leaf 
whose shape resembles that of a hand, is put in a jar of water. As 
delivery approaches, the leaf opens out, and as it does so the birth takes 
place. This observance also, it is believed, facilitates the delivery. 

Sayyids^ and faqirs also indite charms, which are tied round the 
patient's waist, or sometimes a Muhammad-Shahi rupee, on which is 
inscribed the kalima , is put into water, which is then given her to drink. 
In K&ngra the bdng } or call to prayer, is pronounced in the room set 
apart for the confinement by one of the men of the family, the call be¬ 
ing a prayer used in any time of trouble. 

Birth cemnoniw .—As among Hindfis, delivery is usually effected 
on the ground, 3 the mother being made to lie on a quilt with her head 
to the north and her feet to the south. She thus faces Mecca, and if 
she dies in child-birth she expires in the posture in which Muhamma¬ 
dans are buried. 

If the child is a girl, the parents give some grain in an old black 
handi (an old used pot) to the midwife. But if the child is a boy they 
give her a rupee, and the relations also give her money, called the ml, 
according to their means. 

Whether it be the hot or cold season, the mother remains in confine¬ 
ment for one week. If in good health she is bathed on the sixth day, 
provided that it is a Friday or Monday, the latter being the day on 
which the Prophet was horn. 

During the actual confinement only those women who are closely 
related to the patient are allowed to be present, but her mother is sure 
to be one of them. Some stand in the courtyard in the open, with out¬ 
stretched arms, and, looking upwards, pray : IWit ! is Jet mushhil dsdn 
ho t {< God ! grant that her troubles may be lightened ! ') ; others 
vow dauna (sweets put in cups made of folded leaves) to' Muslikil- 
kusha. Meanwhile the midwife tells the mother : Jheli do.jheli, i.e 
‘ bear down. 9 

A child born feet foremost is called a patel^ and women believe that 
a few gentle kicks from one so born will relieve pains in the back. 

. ■ 80on as *he child is born the mother is told that she has given 

birth to a one-eyed girl in order that the heat engendered by this ill news 
nmy force out the after-birth quickly, and that the joy of having given 
birth to a male child may not retard it. 

Immediately after the child has been born its umbilical cord is tied 
^ Wthkal&wci,*, bit of thread dyed red and yellow, and severed with a 
Knite, the thread being thrown round the child's neck 4 until the rest of 
jhe cord falls off. The part actually cut off is buried in a pot inside the 

of 18 Sported from Arabia. But one account speaks of it as a land 

g ass oi piece of wood shaped naturally like a hand, obtained from Arabia. 

* But in some parts, e.g t in Jfnd and KarnSl, she is allowed to lie on a bed. 

9 Ah, # fche • on * ia *law of the Prophet, is so-called on account of his humane qualities 

4 This is also done in Lahore. 
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house, 1 a charcoal fire being kept burning on top of it for six days 
until it is all burnt up. Into this pot the near kinswomen put annas 
two or four, as a present to the -midwife. Some betel-leaf and silver 
are also placed in it, and when buried, turmeric and charcoal are thrown 
in to keep off evil spirits* The cord of a pahlavnthi? or first-born child, 
is invariably so buried, but if a womans children do not live she has it 
buried outside the house. The midwife now gets her ndl ft at at or fee, 
for cutting the cord, in money ; but among the wealthy the mothers 
parents and her husband add gold or silver bracelets, according to their 
position. 

In Amritsar and Gujr&t the parents 5 or mothers 5 formal permission 
to the severance of the cord must be obtained by the midwife. But 
in Rawalpindi the eldest and most respected woman of the family 
takes up the child as soon as it is born in order to communicate her own 
virtues to it. She also buries the secundines on the spot where the 
birth has taken place, and cuts the cord, which is preserved with great 
care. The Gliebas do. not use a knife to cut the cord, but a natra or 
nalla or f spindle/ obtained by the midwife from a weaver's house. 
With this the midwife cuts the cord, after pressing it with her feet, 
and then buries it in the ground. 3 

After birth a child is bathed, its head being pressed to give it a 
round shape, 4 and tied up in a qasdla or handkerchief folded in a trian¬ 
gle. The nose also is pressed to prevent its hardening on exposure into 
a bad shape. 

The mulla is next sent for without delay. He repeats the suiah H 
azdn 5 in the child's right ear, and the tahbir in its left. Batdshds 
chewed, or something sweet, are also applied to its palate. 

i People are believed to be deeply attached to the spot where their navel-string is buried, 
so that, to Bay to a mau s Yahdn tera ndl to nahi* gafa, jo tu jane H ndtn hi whin 
letal ' Is your cord buried here that you do not even talk of going P is equivalent to 
saying that nothing will induce him to budge. 

* The first-born child ia supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to the influence of genii, 
evil spirits lightning and the evil-eye. 

* The Khattars of Rawalpindi have the uncut part of the cord, after it has dried up 
and fallen off, encased in silver and huug round the child’s neck as a charm against 
stomachache. 

Throughout the south-east Punjab the umbilical cord is carefully buried, often with 
the after-birth, in an earthern vessel (fhikri) in a corner of the house. In Hiasar, neither 
parent should touch the cord. In Kangya, the midwife cuts the cord on the coin which she 
gets as her fee. Besides this she receives presents from the kinswomen etc. and these are 
called nar kafal. Among the Kashmiris only the secundines are buried, the piece of the 
cord cut off being kept to cure the child if it. gets sore eyes In Amritsar the uncut piece’ 
is preserved with the {land In ©era Gh&ri Kirin the cord is carefully preserved and 
buried on the right of the house-door. In Mult6n it is buried where the birth took place. 

4 This is also done in Hiss&r, but neither there nor in Delhi is any vessel used to force 
tie head into a round shape. 

5 * The morning call to pr»yer/ But usually the azdn pure and simple is specified 
ru* fins see Hwrhes’ Dictionary of UUm, e.v. Azdn), The usual synonym for a*d« le 
*h«P hdna lit : a call, or cock-crow. In the south-east of the Punjab it is whispered, in 
Bablwalpur repeated in a loud voice, and elsewhere recited or repeated apparently in the 

ordinary voice- 
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The mulla receives a gift. 1 After bathing, the child is made to 
lick honey, and then the ghutfi is administered. 

After the ghutti has been given, C.e. on the third day, the 
child's father’s sister 2 washes the mother’s breasts with milk or with 
water squeezed out of kneaded flour, 8 and then her hair, in which some 
green blades of grass are woven. The following song is sung by her 
or on her behalf :— 

Birdn , hhdiya, main tcri md M 
Holar sunkar, badhatva lekar di. 

Birdn, hhdiya, main teri md M jdx: 

Chhatx dhuldi k a tori lungi, to lat d/iuldt rupaiyd, 

Pann dhulan ko chert lungi i to kiiasitt cha r han ko gkord. 


" Brother ! I am thy mother’s own daughter, and hearing that 
has been bom into the family, I have come to felicitate 
thee. For having washed the breasts, I expect a silver cup as a 
present, and money for washing her tresses. I will accept from thee 
a hand-maiden to wash my feet, and for my husband a horse to 
ride.” 

For this observance the father’s sister receives a neg, varied accord¬ 
ing to her brother’s position, but not less than Re. 1 as. 4. 

• From the time the child is born a knife, sword, or piece of iron is 
kept under the mother’s head, to ward off evil spirits. 

On the next or a subsequent day the husband’s sisters make and 
distribute the achhwdni * amongst the kinsfolk and receive a present 
in return; but amongst the poor the mother alone is given achhwdni. 

Fqr six days the mother is never left alone, partly lest she overlay 
her child, partly to keep off evil spirits. Amongst the well-to-do a lamp 
is kept burning continuously for forty days (but only for six among 


a son 


„ six 

1 His foe varies, depending mainly on the child’s sex. If it is a boy he gets a rupee 
or more, with some floor and sugar; if a girl, only an anna—in Hissir. Sometimes he 
whispers the call to prayorthrough a nara or tube; and, if the child is a girl, ho some¬ 
times whispers the tahbir in both its oars, not the b&ng. If a mulla is not available, any 
man ot reputed piety may perform the rite, receiving some sweet stuff only, not a fee. In 
Kami) a man of good repute is called in to perform on the third day, and ho receives no 
fee, but sweets are distributed. Or the eldest male of the family may perform it in lieu 
of a mulla.. In Kingpa this duty devolves on the child’s uncle, or any pious member of 
the family. In Msler Kofla the rite is administered with considerable solemnity A 
woman stands with her back towards Mecca, hoi ding the child so that it may face "the 
Qibla. As the mulla repeats the axdn she turns its right ear towards him, and then its 
left as ho reoites the taqbir. Until the endn is thus ropeated, the belief is that the child 
is convulsed with fear. In Jfnd some juice of the date is poured into the child’s mouth, 
u It is a boy, in token of welcome. . * 

* Slie is called dhigdni. But In SUlkot the breasts arc washed by the nain 

3 Called die iudh or milk of flour, and it is used because amongst Hindus it would 
bea sin to throw the milk after it had been used for washing, on the ground, 

.\ Aeh * wd , ni (orcUa—ia Sirmur) w caudle, Platts, s v„ where it appears to be traced 
back to a/trnn. It may, however, be derived from Me, six. It is giv,. n to tho mother 

tor s.x days A cup of it is sent to every house in the brotherhood on the day of the birth 
(Hissar), but notutUTersally. The chhawani (or-a) is also distributed aaiooc: kinsmen and 
neighbours m M&er Kofla, and in return they send money to tlie midwife according to their 
tho mother, but only for three or four days. Its ingredients 
vary, and for delicate women ’unndb or jujube is substituted. 
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the poor), and a stove is kept alight, in hot weather or cold. Wild rue 
k also burnt for six days, to keep off the evil-eyo and purify the air* 
Lest the mother sleep on, and her blood so stagnate and gets cold, 
women take it in tarns to sing jachdgirian or lullabies, of which the 
following are examples : — 

1. Mere bdbal ho liMio sandes, jhanduldai hud : 

Bdbal hamate rajd he chdkarj birdri tale bhes: 

Jhanduld dj hud, 

*' Tell my father that his daughter has borne a son : my father is 
a servant of the R&jS, z.e . he is well-to-do ; and that my brother is yet 
a child •* the young one was born this day.” 

2. A] jaii im liyd mete raj duldre ne, pdlnd landtingi, ri, pdlnd 

banaungi! 

GhikUehr'i bheji, bdbal , 

Jlnhxang, snghar jachd ko main tare 
dikhdungl , rt, pdlnd b&ndungi! 

({ The beloved of my kingdom, my prince was born to-day. I will 
make a cradle for him to sleep in, dear women ! I will assuredly make 
a cradle for him! My father, having heard this news, has sent ghi 
and hhic hr I for me. Hubrang (the poet who. wrote this song), says 
I will show the stars to this accomplished mother, z*e» I will perform 
the ceremony of the chhati 3 33 

3. Jachd, meri kdhe ko rut hi, main terditr, khilmnd ri ! 

Kaho to jadd rant, ddt Jco buld dun—kaho kone palang bichhd 
dun~~kaho thaithai ndchtin. 

Chorus—Jachd mertfye., fyc. 

South main bhzit dyd } ah la dungd, rH—hdth men kundi, 
hagai men sold Idyd, ri ! south bhul dyd, v i / 

Chorus—Jachd meri fyc., fyc. 

Tore Jiolar ka nauhar t ae begam, main terd naukar, terd 
chdkar , ri, south main bhul ay A ri l 

Chorus ~~Jacha t meri kdhe ko rut hi, main terd itr, khJdund, H ! 

,, T his iai a comic zacMgiri —as if it were made by, and sung for, 
the husband. The husband addresses the wife and says : “Beloved 
zacha, why are you sulky with me ? Jam in truth your scented toy : 
if you require a^ midwife, will send for her ; if you desire a bed, I 

will make one for you m the corner-should even this not please you 

I will dance (tnaijkat)* to amuse you. I confess that I Wot to 
bring dry ginger for the zachd-khdnd, but I can go for it immediately 
and bring it quickly—my hand was employed bringing the kundi 


(stone mortar), and under'my armpit I had We sontd fa Teavy W ooTn 
1 To beat, t : mo, ■»« in music, and dance, clapping the bauds. 
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. as a pestle), which were for your use—so you see, my dear, 
a could not help it: O my queen ! I am your child’s servant—your 
servant—your own servant. Why are you displeased? No doubt, I 
forgot to bring the south (dry ginger)/' 

4. Albele ne mujhe (hrad diyd—sanwalyd ne mujhe dared diyd; 

Sanwalyd ne mujhe da rad diyd, pdtalj/a ne muihe darad diyd : 

Jde kaho lathe he bdioa se, unehe naubat dhardo re ! 

Chorus—~ Albele ne Sfc. 

J(is kaho larke he nd/ia se t rang bhart khiokti Ido re ! 

Chorus—Albele ne fyc. 

Jde kaho laf he ke mdmit se, hansli, hate gharhdo, re f 
Chorus—Albele ne fye. 

Jde kaho, laTke kl Mala se, kurte, topi Ido, re! 

Chorus—Albele ne Sfc. 

Jde kaho lathe kibuwd se, t/hand, bhagatie naehao, re ! 
Chorus—Albele ne fyc. 

1 he fine, beautiful, nut-brown, slender child, to show his beauty 
in the world, has given me the pains of childbirth: go, and tell its 
father that he should proclaim its advent by a naubat (music on the 
upper storey or roof); have nxftrt played, so that I may be rewarded for 
my pains by its soothing melody : and tell the mother’s father of the 
child to arrange to bring the kkiohxi with all due magnificence, for the 
ehhattJ (sixth day) is given by him : go, and tell the mother’s brother of 
the child also to make ready the hansli (necklet) and hard (wristlets), i.e. 
give orders to the goldsmith to prepare them : go also, and tell the 
mother’s sister to have ready the kurte (shirts) and caps, for these are 
supplied by her : warn the farther also that on this joyous occasion he 
must give us a dance by the bit and and bhagatie/ ’ 

This last song, though it is in reality the psean of joy sung by 
Deokfjx on the birth of her son Krishna, is still sung among the 
Muhammadans. ° ® 

j^ G °I°^. e8 worn by the mother at her confinement are given on 
the day of birth to the midwife, and are replaced by new ones on her 
chhatti or ch tla. 

It was formerly the custom that the lobe of that side of the ear by 
which the child was born was pierced, the object being that the child 
might live-women having a belief that the piercing of a vein in the 
ear is a preventative of mortal disease (presumably convulsions); further 
with the same object, the end of the nose was also pierced on the same 
day and a nose-ring inserted: but this custom is now rare among the 
lower castes. & 


From the day of birth, the nakU (f nose-cut,’ or noseless 


one, t.e. 
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the cat) ie not allowed in the mother’s room, in the belief that she is 
possessed of genii, or more probably in order to protect the buried um¬ 
bilical cord from any possibility of injury, and she is kept out till the 
chhatti or chilla. 

It is also worthy of remark that a hijra (eunueb) goes daily to each 
mahallah (street) ana cries Rud ieta ? Kaun sd ghar jdya? (i.e., ‘Has 
a son been born ? ’ * Which house has awakened ? ’) Some child, or the 
eweopress of that quarter, informs hitn of the family in which a son 
or a daughter was bom ; going to that house he gets two pice for a 
daughter and four for a son, and informs all the bhands, lb andelas etc. 
(players, actors, buffoons, etc.); from that time the bftandele zanane, 
kijre, fkdh, taiyam-taiyd, chune-wdliyan, and lb and, bkagatye of the town, 
all those whose business it is to sing, dance, play, or amuse, begin to 
come, and after singing or acting for an hour or two demand their 
presents and go away, only to come back again on the chhatfi. 

Thikri.— All the females in the house at the time of-the birth drop 
some coins, from one pice to two annas, into a thikri, thelower part of an 
earthen jar, the first to do so being the patient’s mother or mother-in-law. 
If any near kinswoman is negotiating a betrothal, she drops a rupee into 
the jar, and this renders the agreement irrevocable. This is called the 
thikri Id sagdi. The money dropped into the jar is the midwife’s per¬ 
quisite. 

The aqiqa or tonsure —The aqiqa is an orthodox Muhammadan rite, 
consisting in shaving the child’s head tor the first time, on the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifch day after birth, 
and sacrificing two goats or sheep for a boy and one for a girl. 1 This 
simple rite has, howevei’, been confused with, or influenced by the obser¬ 
vances proper to, th ejhands in places, it has never been adopted, or if 
adopted has become obsolete. 2 As a rule the aqiqa is celebrated within 
seven days of the birth. 3 

The child’s head is shaved, and the weight of the hair in gold or 
silver given away as alms. 4 

1 The meaning of the word aqiqa is disputed. It may mean (1) the hair on a new¬ 
born child’s head, like jhand; or (2) bo a derivative*of the root aq (to cut or sacrifice). 
Even amongst orthodox Muhammadans the observances vary, of. the Mishedl'ul'Matdbih, 
Mathews, II, pp, 315,16, 

3 Iu Bhiwani it is only observed by well-to-do people, never by the peasantry, eo 
nomine, hut on the cha{({ the child's head is shaved. Occasionally a vow is made that the 
child's head shall not be shaved unless and until it can be done at a specified place. Or 
part of the hair is left uncut, to be subsequently shaved off in fulfilment of the vow, In 
Si^lkot the aqiqa is displacing the old dhamdn rite. 

3 It is very commonly held on the cha\\t> or on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, or 
twenty-eighth, in His.sar; on the seventh or tenth in Bhivr&ni; on the seventh, fourteenth, 
or fortieth in Sirmur; at anytime within six months in Kangya, very commonly on the 
fifth, or in Nurpur, on the eighth ; iu M41er Ko^la on the sixth; on the seventh, eleventh, or 
twenty-first in Lahore; it is also very common in the central Punjab to perform it on the 
sixth, thirteenth etc. day, e.g, if the birth occurred on a Monday, it would be held on the 
following Sunday, and so on. 

4 In Delhi, and some other parts, this is the barber's perquisite. 



The hair itself is carefully buried in the earth. 1 For a boy two 
he-goats are sacrificed and for a girl one. 2 The bones must not be 
broken, but carefully buried in the ground. 8 The flesh is distributed 4 
among the brotherhood uncooked ; or else they are feasted on it. 

t» But the child's parents, and its parents' parents 5 must not eat of the 
flesh. Such are the main outlines of the rite. 

Beti bark ana —A blue cotton thread, called beri, is tied to the left 
foot of a child 11 in the name of Muin*ud-T)in Chishti of Ajmer, and when 
it is three or four years old it is taken to the shrine of that saint, and the 
parents there make an offering of five and a quarter sers of maUda , 7 two 
pice and a trouser-string. 

Hindu bandkna . -If a man's children die in infancy, he puts a bit 
of bindu or silver wire in the left ear of his next child. 

Petd ckarhdnd. —Women desirous of offspring often vow to offer 
j oetd- b to the shrine of Dana Sber at Hiss&r, if their wish is granted. A 
little of the petd is given to the custodian of the shrine, and the rest is 
distributed among the brotherhood. 

the chhatti or sixth da//. —The religious observance of the aqiqa 
is closely associated with the chhatti , the ckuckah; } and the naming of 
the child, three observances which will now be described. 

As among the Hindus, the chhatti , in spite of its name, is not ne¬ 
cessarily held on the sixth day of the birth Thus in Delhi the mother 
and child are bathed on the Monday or Wednesday nearest the sixth 
day, the* former being* an auspicious day because the Prophet was born 
on that day, the latter because ; Budli is liye hi sab ham sudk hon , ue. 

( Wednesday, in order that all things may be right,' and thus all sub¬ 
sequent children may be sons. 

1 But in Delhi it is m .de over to the washerwoxqan, to'be thrown into the river : in 
Hissar it is carefully preserved; in Malar Ko$la it is kept wrapped ap in bread; in 
Rawalpindi the hair is caught by the sister, or father's sister of the child, lest it fall on the . 
ground, and kept in tho house with great care. 

3 In K£ugT.a tire goats must be young and free from blemish, and of a uniform colour 
for a girl ; the latter is the only essential condition. 

3 Or as carefully preserved ; while the head and feet are given to the barber, and the 

skin to the waterman or the mulldh In Klngra, the bones are buried within the 

house. In Amritsar, a portion of the flesh i8 given to the midwife, and the rosfc distributed 
among the brotherhood; both bones and blood are buried. In Sbahpur the flesh is given 
to the poor, and the bones are buried in the graveyard, after being placed in an earthen jar. 
In Dera Ghdzi Khan, both bones and blood are carefully preserved (? buried) at separate 
places. 

4 if the flesh is thus distributed it would appear that the bones need not be kept intact 
(Ludhi&na). 

6 Only the grandparents, the great-grandparents apparently not being debarred. 

« In Robtak tho thread is described as black, and as being tied on both feet. The 
child's hair ia also allowed to grow until the period of the vow has expired., w hen it is cut 
at the shrine, 

7 Maleda , thick hand-made bread broken or pounded, and then mixed with sugar and 

gh<, 

8 Pttdm intestine. 
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The mother sits on a stool while her husband's sisters pour milk, or 
water squeezed out of flour* over her head ; green grass or a thin slice of 
betel-leaf are put into the water or milk. In return the sister-in-law 
receives presents ( neg ). Then the mother bathes, and taking the child 
in “her arms, puts on her nose-ring and sits on the bed. The guests, 
mostly women—though among the higher classes near male relatives are 
also invited—come in. Outside the men are entertained by eunuchs, 
bhdnds, Shah-tiayam-taiya, and dancing-girls; while inside the house 
Domnis and chuneivdlian give displays of dancing. The mother, 
with her head wrapped in gold lace, sits enthroned like a queen, the 
child's head being also enfolded in a kercbief. Mubarak badidn or con¬ 
gratulatory songs are sung, such as: — 

Jami jam shddian , mubarak bddtan j 
5 Hawen farzand saldwat, saldmat-badidn, 

“ May you be ever blessed with such happiness j nay, may you, 
with your son, ever enjoy peace." 

1 Or— 

Naurang ckure-vidlidn, meri jacha rdnidn: 

fifth d jord pahin suhdgan moti bhari rdnidn : 

Naurang chtife-w&Uan. 

“Our Zacha queen, with bracelets of many colours and robe of red, 
a wife whose lord is alive, and the parting of whose hair is decked with 
pearls, yea, she is our bride." 

In Hiss&r the chhatfi is observed on the sixth day, the mother and 
child being bathed, the brotherhood feasted and the mother dressed in 
new clothes. Her father also sends the cheocJiak , or gift of clothes, 
and the agiqa is observed on this day. If a man does not observe the 
c/ihatfi it is said Chattf na chhilld hogayd. 

Like the Hindus, Muhammadans imagine that on this the sixth 
night the child is peculiarly subject to demoniacal influences. 1 

In Lahore the mother and child are bathed on the first Thursday 
or Sunday: this is called ehhaffi kd ghusat , and food called sudak ka 
khdnd 2 is sent to all the women of the family, 

The chhuchhak.■—'The ehhuchhak is very commonly observed on the 
clihatti, but it may be postponed to the fortieth day, and indeed there 
appears to be no absolutely fixed day for its observance. In the central 
Punjab the first confinement ordinarily takes place at the house of the 
mother's parents, and in this case the mother, if the child is a boy, 
brings back with her some gold and silver ornaments for herself and the 
boy on her return to her husband's house. These gifts are called 
ehhuchhak In the south-east the first confinement is arranged for at 

^ Among the zamind&r* of Bah£walptir and Ahmndpur a ceremony called the doydn 
is observed on the sixth or eleventh day after birth ; chillre or small loaves, also termed 
vmdidn, are cooked, dipped in syrap, and distributed among the brotherhood, 

* Sudan, 
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Generally speaking, the ehhuchhak appears to be used for any 
present sent to the mother or child on the chkatti, aqiqa etc. by her 
parents or other relatives, or even by relatives of the child's father. In 
Kolitak, indeed, the term appears to be limited to the presents made by 
the father's sister of the child. 

In Hisshr mention is made of a gift called jamawana, made by the 
mother’s parents to her. It consists of gum, ghi and sugar, with clothes 
and ornaments for the child, and would appear to be distinct from the 
ehhuchhak. 

Weham.- —Closely analogous to tho ehhuchhak is the weham obser¬ 
vance, which is widely spread throughout the submontane and south¬ 
western districts. 

In Lahore the weham is, among well-to-do people, a link in a chain 
of elaborate observances. On the c/itkla, or fortieth day, the women 
of the family assemble and make presents to the mother and child, who 
are then taken to a shrine. Ghuri is then distributed among the women, 
and the kinswomen of the mother's mother are also given food from 
her house. Her mother then sends her clothes and ornaments, for her¬ 
self and the child. These gifts are called weham. The observance is 
only observed on the birth of a first-born child, Poor people also ob¬ 
serve it, but on a smaller scale. 2 After it, the midwife is dismissed. 

On the day after the mother goes to her parents' house and returns 
with her child and the weham presents, the women of the mahatla come 
to view them, and the child’s grandmother distributes sweetmeats and 
paujlri to the brotherhood. In return the women each give the child 
a rupee, or less. 

In Amritsar the term weham is applied to tho presents made by 
the mother to each of the kinswomen assembled on. the fortieth day. 

In Bahawalpur the parents give her on the eighth, twenty-first, or 
fortieth day, when sho bathes, pitints , 3 and a itewar for herself and her 
child : together with other clothes for it, according to its sex. If weal¬ 
thy they also give a silver bracelet, or hasli , a silver necklet or a gold 
mo Aar for the child. 4 

1 Platts, mb voce, say 3 ehhuchhak is tho ceremony observed after childbirth (when 
tho mother, visits her father—generally forty days after childbirth —and returns with 
presents : so the presents made on this oceabion. The derivation of tho word is obscure. 
In Biss&r it takes the form cheochak. 

* In Kapdrthala tho observances arc simple. On the third day the father sends a man 
of Ahichfi to his wife’s father, and he, on the eighth day, sends in return pinjirt % clothes 
and ornaments for the mother. 

8 jpinnis are rolls made of ghi> flour and gu?, and weighing about half a pAo each. 

4 In Si&lkot the parents send their daughter ghi and sugar on the same day, with or 
without pmniSf to recruit her strength. They also send clothes for the midwife, as well 
as to the mother and child, and an ornament for the latter. Well-to-do people also permit 
the ornament to be given by the father’s sister. 
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sband’s house, but the mother visits her father's house some 
or six months later and then brings back the ehhuehhalc. 1 
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The treatment of the mother . 



In theory the mother is bathed on the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth 
and fortieth days, as in Rohtak, Hiss&r, Karnal, Ambala 1 and Sirmur ; 
but to this rule there are numerous exceptions. 2 

The bath oil the fortieth day is called ehhilla (lit., fortieth), and • 
that on the tenth dasivan , on the twentieth biswdn , and on the thirtieth 
tisiodn. But in the Karnal District these three earlier baths are called 
chkotd chhilld ; and-ii Delhi, the dasivan chhilld (tenth), bmoan ehhilla 
(twentieth), chota ehhilla (thirtieth), and hard chilla (fortieth)—a 
curious instance of the confused use or precise terms in Indian obser¬ 
vances. 

Showing the stars to the mother. —On the night oithechhatji, mother 
and child are both dressed, their heads being enfolded in three-cornered 
embroidered bands {qasdba) , and the mother is seated on a low stool 
placed in the courtyard of the liou^e. Two women, holding naked 
swords in their hands, bring her out ; the midwife carrying a chaumak 3 
to light the way. Standing on the stool with the child in her arms 
and the Quran on her head, the mother looks towards the sky and 
counts seven stars, while her companions bring the points of the 
8words together over her head, forming a crescent so that jin as and 
park may not pasj3 over her, and from this day the danger that they 
may overshadow her ceases. 

Meanwhile the father goes to the mother’s bed, and standing 
thereon repeats the bismiltah in fall. He then shoots an arrovy into 
the ceiling, at the mirg. Hence this observance is called the mirg 
mama, and the wife’s mother gives her son-in-law a neg on the 
occasion. 

Once, on the birth of a prince in the family of Bahadur Shah, 
King of Delhi, the poet Shah Nazir of Delhi, described this custom 
thus :~ 


IV nhhi phir shah ne yih rasm hi wa 3 n : 
Ohhaparkhat par qodam rahh, ho he shdddn, 
Add hat harfi ‘ Bismiltah 3 sard , 
Kamdn-o~tir lekar mirg mdrd j 
Namunddr is tar 3 h tha saqf men tir , 

Falah par kahkashdn kljaise tahrir . 


As well as on the sixth chhafft. 

ill Sifsa she is said to be bathed {? only) on the sixth aul fortieth days. Or 
on the fifth, seventh, or tenth (Karnal), every eighth day (Kapdrthala). In one account 
from Hisear it is said that the ehhilla is only given on the fortieth day if it faile on a 
Friday, in Lahore the seventh, eleventh, twenty-first and thirty-first are said to be the 
days for the baths; or according to another account, on the first Friday (chkctffi ka ghusal) 
and on the tenth (on both those days the midwife gets dues), on the twenty-first (when 
panjtri is distributed and a feast held in memory of the ancestors), and on the thirtieth 
and fortieth daya. In Siulko$ the mother is bathed on the fifth, if the child be a girl, and 
on the eighth if it is a boy, 

a Fr . chaumakhy *.*. ‘ with four mouths/ It is made of dough, in the shape of a 
our-cornered cup, to hold four wicks and is fed with ghi. 
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“Forthwith (while his consort was viewing the stars) the king 
observed the rite, standing on his wife's bed with a bow and arrow 
in his hand, and after repeating ail the bimill ah, his arrow shot by 
him into the roof looked like the Milky Way in the firmament/' 

After seeing the stars the mother returns and seats herself on 
her bed; a table-cloth is spread in front/the stool being used for a 
table, and on this is placed food, including seven kinds of vegetables 
and various dishes. The zaohd rani ox s queen mother', together with 
seven other women, whose husbands are living, takes a little from 
each dish, and the only words heard are mnbdrak ! aldmat ! Songs 
are also sung : — 


CiikatH hi dhum jo pahuncht 
falak tak, 

Qamar am mush tan donon pnkdre , 
Khudane kyd khushj donon ko di 
hai: 

Damdme bag gae—gunje naqdre . 


Jachd jab dele line ko di tare, 

Sitdre charkh-i-gardtin ne ntdre : 

Mud farzand yih sab ko muhdretk: 

Kaho, laxke kd bawd , mirg mare : 

“ When the mother came out to see the stars, the revolving 
heavens were pleased, and showered stars upon her head (showered stars 
over her, like the money thrown at weddings etc. upon the chief 
character in the ceremony). As the child that was born will be a 
blessing to all, tell his father to perform the mirg mama , whereby his 
courage may be proved. When the sounds of rejoicing at the ehhatii 
reached the- skies, the Moon and Jupiter cried r ( What joy hath God 
bestowed on both (the parents), that the drums have thundered forth 
their happiness/ " 

Some rupees are now thrown into the chanmak as a present to the 
midwife. 

In the imperial family another custom, called Bigir-bachchd, also 
prevailed, and the other Mughals of: Delhi also observe it with slight 
variations. A big, sweet loaf was made of sera of flour, baked in 
the ground, and the middle portion taken out, leaving only the rim ; on 
top of this naked swords were placed, and on the right and left ^arrows 
stuck into it; seven suhdgans , three in front of the loaf and four to the 
left of it, stood in line ; one woman passed the child through, the hole, 
saying, Bigir-bachhd, i take the child'; the next one would say, 
Allah nig ah ban, bacicha , * God is the protector of the child 9 ; and, 
passing the child between her legs, would say to the third Bigir bachchd. 
In this way, each of the seven suhdgans passed the child seven times 
through the loaf, and between her legs. This is the only Mughal 
custom foreign to India, all the others being similar to those prevailing 
in it. 

This observance is very widespread, but there are several interesting 
local variations. Thus, in Ludhiana the Ja^s, Gujars, Ar&ins, Dogars 
3te. observe this rite on the third day, and the mother goes to the door 
of the house accompanied by a boy who has a ph&ld (ploughshare) over 
nis shoulder and a pirain or ox-goad in his hand. In Maler Kotla the 
rite is called ehhatii ke tare dekh&nd, / to show the stars of the sixth/ 
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The mother comes out attended by the midwife and a woman carrying* 
a lamp. A man. of the family carries the Qxrdn, out of which he reads 
certain passages to the child. In her mouth the mother has some 
uncooked rice, and in her hand an iron weapon or implement, while in 
her lap is some uncooked khichvi . Thrice she spits rice out of her 
mouth to the right and thrice to the left. The reader of the Quran 
gets a silver coin and some guf ) and the midwife takes the hhichtt • 
On this day, the sixth, the mother is bidden to eat her fill, otherwise 
the child will have an insatiable appetite all its life. 

In Kangra the mother sees the stars on the seventh day, unless ^ 
fall on a Friday. 1 She bathes and observes the chief points described 
above in this ceremony, but the sword is held over her head by her 
husband, and a woman reads the Qurdn. In Gfujrat the Cliibh Rajputs 
have an observance of their own. On the third, fifth, or seventh day 
the mother leaves her room. A square is made with whitewash or rice- 
flour in a wall, and red lines drawn across it diagonally. At their 
intersection a picture of the new moon is made, and a sieve placed over 
it, at which one of the child's near kinsmen shoots seven arrows. 

Sarddn harne ki rasm .—Just after the tare dikhana the families of 
the old Mughal dynasty performed another called the sarddn* karneU 
ram i which is also observed by people of the city of Delhi, but not 
necessarily on that date, as any time before the child teethes will do. 
Women believe that if a child which has not teethed be lifted above the 
head, it will pass white motions, for which this observance is a preventa¬ 
tive, or, if the disease has begun, a cure. It is performed thus 1 The 
ropes used to tighten a native bed are loosened, and two women, who 
must be mother and daughter, are called in : one of them gets on the 
bed, with the child in her arms, while the otyier sits on the ground 
towards the foot of the bed. The former then passes the child through 
the opening in the loosened ropes down to the latter, and she passes it 
baok again to the former. This is done seven times. The two women 
receive the same gifts as are given in the bigir baehcha ceremony. In 
Delhi city this observance is called sMrddn, and is only practised if the 
child actually gets ill. The women add the question shir dan gaga ? 
They reply gaga each time they pass the child through the ropes. 

Menials* offerings .—Offerings made by menials to the child play an 
important part in the observances in Rawalpindi and GujrAt* Iri the 
former district a boy is presented with a totd 8 by the tailor : with a 
chaplet of dharek and siris leaves by the flower-woman ^—this is hung 
on the outer door as a safeguard against the influence of women wha 
have miscarried ; the washerman daubs the wall near the outer door with 
stuff from his wasktub, as a charm against the evil eye : the mdchlti 
makes a net and casts it over the child, as an augury that he may 
remain dutiful and obedient to parental control ; the sweeper (musalli) 

Because if she bathe on a Friday she will he barren for twelve yearn l Tuesday ami 
Sunday are 1 be lucky days for the bathing. . . , 

$ Sarddtt; possibly a contraction of sar'gardan, i.e . that which is passed over the head j 

&Mrdd» clearly from shir, milk, 

3 X toy made of several piocos of cloth of all colours, strung ott a thread like the tai 1 
of a kite. This is hung on to the roof of the house but without any express meaning. This 

b also done in Gujr&fc. „ _ 

4 This is done in Gujrdt by the Ardlnor flower-woman and she receives a rupee. 
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ngS a small bow and arrow, placing them near the boy’s head, so that 
he may be manly ; the shoemaker presents a deerskin ; and the kamangar 
or painter brings a paper horse. Each of these dependants receives his 
customary dues in return. 

In the villages of Gujr&t the family Brahman of a Muhammadan 
family makes an imitation pipal tree, before the fortieth day, and receives 
from rupee one to five, according to the family’s position. 

Dkaman .—The dharaan rite ie observed among Muhammadans in 
Si&lkot and Gujr&t. In the latter district the mother bathes on the fifth 
or seventh day and puts on new clothes. Bread with halwd is distribut¬ 
ed among the brotherhood. This is called dhaman karnd.' 1 In Si&lkot 
the observance merely consists in the kinswomen assembling a few days 
after the birth, and in distributing halted and chapdtis among the 
brotherhood. 

Ptchhawdn —The belief in the evil effects of the shadow 
(piehhdtodn) of a woman whose child has died young survives among the 
Muhammadans of Gujr&t. Every precaution is taken to prevent her 
getting access to mother or child, and green sarin leaves are hung over 
the outer door to avert the ptchhawdn, Certain tanks are believed to 
have the power of curing ohildren who areaffeoted by ptchhawdn and so 
waste away, if bathed therein. 

Kunisht . 2 —A curious custom, not very clearly described, is observed 
in SiMfeot by certain tribes. Duriog the first year, if the child be a boy, 
the wives of the family prostrate themselves before a heap of sugar, 
which is spread out on a blanket and divided into as many shares as 
there are proprietors in the village, invoking the elders' good-will. The 
daughters of the tribe are strictly forbidden to use this sugar, when it 
has been distributed among the brotherhood, presumably because they 
will on marriage cease to be members of the tribe or of the village 
community, 

Fosterage .—In well-to-do families a wet nurse (antid) is chosen 
from some decent family, with a nurse [mdttf] to dress the children; a 
dddd to bring them upland a girl ( ehhoehho 1 to wash soiled clothes, 
and to play with the children, under the mother’s supervision. 

In the morning the ehhoehho plays with the children, humming 
the following verses :— 

For boys—1. Mian awe duron se } , 

G/iOfd bandhun hkajtiron se. 

“ My master has come from a far country ; 

I will tie his horse to a tall palm tree.”” 

• the Gujur 8 the Brahman actually comes in on this day and makes a chawJha 

in winch a lump of flour is lit. Huge loaves of breed, each weighing n topa, are given to 
the menials and the Brahman himself gets a topa of flonr. In well-to-do families a special 
“i* 1 . 1 ? °‘halioti is made and eaten by the members of the got, but no one else may partake 
of it, Even married daughters cannot eat this halted because in marriage they cease to 
be membois of their paternal got. \ On tho oUict hand a share is sent to a son’s wife if she ' 
is absent 

*Kunt»M means apparently, ‘liell,’ 'younger,' 'of the lowest degree.’ in 
Funjibi, 
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■2. Mian awe daur te. 

Dustman it ehhdk tor be 

" My master comes dashing in, after smashing in the foe‘s 
breast" 

“ Master comes with a rush ; 

Giving the foe’s breast a crush. ” 

Or 3. Jug, jug, jug , jng 1 , jia taro, 

Duclh malida ply a. taro. 

“ Long, long, may you live on ; 

Milk, crushed bread with butter, live on.” 

When the d&dd washes the child’s face she sings :— 

Chhichi chh'chi kawwd hhde ; 

Duddd bhdti nanna khde. 

«< The dirt, the dirt, the crows may eat) 

Milkie, rieie, tiny will eat." 

At noon, the anna sings the following lullaby [lori) 

A jd, rt ! nindiyd tit a kyun na jd ? 

Mere idle ki ankhon men, ghul mil jd. 

Ati hull, him', dti hun : 

Do, chdr, hdle khildti hun. 

«' Come, Lady Sleep ! why don’t you come ? 

To the eyes of my baby, O come ! 

I am coming, Lady, coming ! 

Playing with a few children—-I am coming ! ’’ 

Or Tu bo, mere bale ! tu so mere bhole ! jab tak bdli hoi mnd ; 

Phir jo paregd til dunyd ke dhande, kaisd haijhuld ! kaisl hai ntnd ! 
Chorus,—Tu so, mere etc. etc. 

Khel, tamdshe, kar le tu sdre ; kahti hun tujh se, ankhon ke hare ! 
Zindd. hai man bhi, bdp bhibdre : kar le til dram Sayyad piydre. 

Chorus.—Tu, so, mere etc, etc. 

■ Khel turn aise khelnd, lalna ! jin sena ho mdn bdp kd jalnd : 

Dunyd se 4ar, dar, sanbhal-kar chalnd ; sakri hai ghaU, rdsta 
phisalna. 

Chorus.—-Tu so, mere etc. etc. 

« Sleep, my babe ! my innocent babe I while to the child there's 
sleep, 

Canght up in the whirl of (life's) business ; where is thy 
cradle, where thy sleep 1 
1 Hindi for an age, epoch, period, long time, always. 
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Chorus.— Sleep, my babe 1 eto. etc. 

All fan and frolic, go enjoy : I am telling you, my dearest 
boy ! 

Your parents are living* yet; Sayyid, dear, take the rest you 
can get. 

Chorus. - Sleep, my babe ! etc. 

Play such games, my dear boy, as your parents won't annoy ; 

Walk the world in fear, in careful mode; narrow its vale, 
slippery its road. 

Chorus.—Sleep, my babe ! etc. 

At night, on seeing the moon, he is thus amused : 


Piydli gai tuft 
Ohandd mdmtin gae rifh 
Piydli di aur , 

Ohandd mamun de daw* 


Ohandd mdm/in , dir he. 

Bart pahdwen, bur he ; 

Ap hhd'ioen thdli men, 

Ham ho dewen piydli men ; 

' <* Uncle moon afar, fries fritters of saw-dust ; he himself eats off 
plates and gives me (food) in small cups : the cup broke, and unole 
moon was angry : another cup came, uncle moon came running. 

Sometimes the nurse sits near the lamp, and, reaching out her hand 
to the flame and passing it close to her face and eye?, repeats 

AUU ! mahhlio ! “ Akkho! makkho ! 

Mere miydn, Allah ! rakho. God ! preserve my master/' 

When the child is just able to articulate, she sits him on her knees, 
and swings him, resting on her back, and moving her knees up and 
down, while she sings : 

Jhujjhu Jhote> jhujjhu-jhu : 

Jhujjhu kt dali jhitm pari ; 

Mii/an ne chun , chun > god bhari . 

Pa/cke, p like, miyan /chain ; 

Kachche , Jcachche nankar /chain* 

Jhujjhu— jujube or her tree. The purport is that her little master 
is supposed to be on a s vying, hung on a tree, which are her legs, and 
that as the branches swing, the fruit drops down, the child fills his lap, 
eating the ripe ones himself, and the servants the unripe ones. After¬ 
wards she puts up her legs as high as they will go, and says: — 

Khabarddr rahtgo , bufhiya ! rdjd hd hot girtd hai : Aga ! rd ! r d l 
dham / 

“ Look out, old woman ! the king's fort is tumbling down : crash 
crash ! down! thud 1" 


WWWW 
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If it is a girl, she amuses her thus ;— 

1. Biwi rtl tu bdi , change din dt: 

Jiwen tore bdpaur bhdi l . 

" Miss, you are princess; you have como at a nice time: 
May your father and brother live long. 0 

Biwi , letiyan , chhapaihhaf men letiyari: 

Mdre mag.ruri be jawah na deity an I 

" Miss daughter, you lie in a mosquito curtain : 

Through pride, you don't answer me I ” 

Akkho ! maJckho / men Mwi ko, Allah I rakko. 

" Akkho I Makklxo I O, God! preserve my lady I” 

If, while asleep, the child smiles, they say that Bihdt is making it 
laugh. Bihdt, or Bek Mata , is a Hindu goddess, who, it is believed, 
makes the child smile at times, and at others weep, by whispering in its 
ear that its mother is dead or alive. 

Rat-jagd or vigil.—The name rat-jagd, or vigil, is applied to any 
merry-making which is kept up all night by the women. \ vigil is kept 
on the occasion of a chaff i dudh-ehutai, ml-girdh, himilldh, or wedding. 
The frying-pan is kept on the fire all night, and fritters are made, Allah 
miydn ba rahm 1 being also baked. This is done to ensure divine favour. 
At the same time, the bibi H nidz , or offering to Fatima, daughter of 
Muhammad, is also made. Seven kinds of fruit and vegetables, in 
plain or sweetened 2 rice, are served in new earthen vessels,,. On this 
offering are also placed some mim, phulel (scented oil), surma (anti¬ 
mony), henna, kaldwa (coloured thread), sandal-wood and five annas 
as chirdghi or lamp fee. Formerly it was also customary to put 
some slaked lime in a small plate, into which the pdk-d&mandn or chaste 
wives, who partook of the food offered in the niaz, dipped their fingers, 
and licked off the lime which adhered to them, in the belief that blood 
would thereby^ be caused to flow from the mouth of those who were 
unfaithful. 

Qircumcirion. —Around eo primitive a rite as circumcision, cluster, 
as might be anticipated, countless local and tribunal usages, accretions 
on the orthodox observance. This is simple. Though not even alluded 
to in the Quran, the rite is held to be snnnut, i.e. founded on the cus¬ 
toms of the Prophet, 3 but no religious observances appear to be prescrib¬ 
ed in connection with it. 

i A kind of biscuit, flat and round, made of a kind of hdltod prepared from a rico and 
flour, kneaded in ghi and sugar, and in which are mixed dried fruits. 

• The proportions being 5| sera of rico to 2.| sera of sugar and 2£ of curd. 

» Bee article in Hughes* Dictionary o / Islam. In the Punjab the rite is commonly 
called khatnd, cf. A. hhatnah or khitdn j but the term tahor, i.q, tahur (purification) is 
frlfo 
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hrcumoision should be performed between the ages of seven and 
twelve, but it is permissible on or after the seventh day after birth. It 
is very commonly done in the chhatti. 

As a rale the operation is effected at home, but in places the boy is 
taken to the mosque, and it is done in front of the door. 

The keynote to the observances connected with the operation lie 
in the fact that it is regarded as a wedding—indeed, in the. south-west 
of Bahawalpur it is actually termed shadi. In accordance with this idea 
the boy is treated like a bridegroom, dressed in yellow clothes, and 
mounted on A horse. Before the operation the brotherhood is sometimes 
notified, sugar or dates being sent out to its members. 

On the day itself the brotherhood is feasted, and entertained with 
dances. The women sing songs, and sometimes domnu are employed 
to keep the singing up all night. 

It is not unusual to half intoxicate the boy with ma’jtin, so that 
he may not feel the pain. 

As a rale the barber operates, but in Kdngra the Abcl41 is some* 
times employed, and in the west of the Punjab the Pirhain. In Bah4- 
walpur the boy is told by the guests to slap the Pirhain, who gets as 
many rupees as he receives slaps. Naturally as the father has to pay, 
lie urges the boy not to slap the operator. 

In Kangra the boy is seated on a basket, in which is placed a cock, 
the barber's perquisite. In Lahore he is seated on a stool, to which his 
hand is tied by a piece of itiauli thread, and unless a companion in 
suffering has been found for him, the top of an earthen vessel is 
simultaneously out off. 

The barber receives a substantial reward. He puts his katori, or 
cup, on the stool in the midst of his assembled guests, and each of them 
puts a coin into it. 

In Maler Kotla the hoy is ceremoniously bathed on a wooden stool, 
and then his mother’s brother ties a kangna of thread, called Jckamam, 
on which are strung a betel nut, an iron ring and a pieoe of liquorice. 
After the operation the barber bids the uncle take the boy away, and he 
does so carrying him in his arms. 

In Bahawalpur the boy’s mother stands by with a Quran on her 
head during the operation, her women friends standing round her while 
she dips the hem of her petticoat in a vessel fall of water. 

The foreskin, when removed, is generally buried, but sometimes 
it is thrown on the roof, or even attached to it with a piece of straw, in 
Hiss4r. In Bahawalpur it is called khol, and is oarefully preserved, 
being sometimes buried in the floor, which, being near the water pitchers, 
always remains wet, • In Delhi it is tied together with a peacock’s 
feather to the boy’s left foot, so tliat no one’s shadow may affect him j 
but this custom is falling into disuse. 

In R4\valpindi the operation is often •carried out on the same 
day as the aqtqa. The child’s sisters and his father's sisters are present¬ 
ed with clothes, and they sing:— 


Hand nt maye Harid, 
Maria te blidgi bharia , 
Jis ghar eh betrd jamia , 


Ohio ghar bhdgibharid } 
Harid ni mdye lldrid, 
Harid te bhagi bhand. 
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u Oh, mother! How blessed and peaceful is that house in which 
such a son has been born ! Mark well that daughters alone have been 
useful on the occasion 

Foivs. 

A vow III. omannal , in Punjabi manaut) is not infrequently made 
by a barren woman that she will offer a cloth, light a lamp, and have 
her child's first tonsure performed at a specified shrine if offspring be 
vouchsafed to her. The period for such an observance is always speci¬ 
fied in the vow, but it is usually limited to a time before the child 
attains the age of twelve years. 

Badhawa .—Another type of vow is to place a silver necklet round 
the child's neck every year, or to make him wear a hama’il, and add 
one rupee or more to it every year until he attains the age of seven, ten 
or twelve, when the accumulated silver is sold and the proceeds given to 
the poor. 1 If the necklet is sold at the age of ten the observance is called 
dasaundL 2 The necklet should be put on the child's neck on the last 
Wednesday in Safar, the second month of the Muhammadan year. In 
Amritsar this is called Badhawa Pir S£hib. 

In Si&lkot the term badhawa 8 is applied to the custom of putting 
on the hamd'il and adding a rupee year by year. After the twelfth year 
it belongs to his wife, but the vow may stipulate that a certain share of 
the value shall go to a certain shrine, and the number of years may vary. 
In Ludhiana the sale-proceeds are often supplemented by further gifts, 
and go to feed the poor. The object is to invoke God's favour on the 
child. 

IIalf~heads .— fin fulfilment of vows) in Ludhiana, some people 
shave only half the child's head at a time, every week. The right half 
is first shaved, from back to front ; then the left. Thisis done for some 
years, and then a nidz is offered, and the whole head shaved. 4 

Im&mon-ka'paik .—During the first ten days of the Muharram, some 
people get their children made messengers of the Im&ms {imdmon-ka- 
paik) y thus : ten yards of muslin are cut into four equal parts, lengthways, 
and two are dyed green and two black. One of each colour is then 
taken and made into a sheet, giving two sheets, of which one is wrapped 
round the head and the other round the waist. Some ten or fifteen small 
bells are then strung on a cotton thread, which is also tied round the 

1 ljut in Sialkot and Bahawalpur the hasli or hamtfil becomes the property 
of the boy V wife when he marries. In Hiss&r the salo-proceed a are so met imes spent 
in sweets, which arc distributed among the brotherhood. Iut Kapdrthala tho necklets are 
sometimes sent to the shrine to which the vow was made, and sometimes they are divided 
among the near kinsmen of the child's mother, 

* Dascmndh, lit. a tithe, also a votive offering made at the age of ten ; see i\ l iction - 
ary, $ub voce daswandh. Sometimes a rupee is simply put by each year till the child is 
ten. 

3 Badhdiva^lit increase, growing. But in jP. Dictionary it is said to mean the 
ornament put on a child's neck in fulfilment of a vow. 

* In Si&lkot this custom is modified : only children whose brothers and sisters have 
died, or whose parents are old, are treated thus—half the head being shaved, and the other 
half left, in order that the Angel of Death may pass them by as too ugly. This is equiva¬ 
lent to giving an opprobrious name to tLe child. 
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The boy goes barefoot, but his pagri is adorned with feathers* 1 
On the tenth day of Hasan's martyrdom, rice and milk are cooked and 
distributed among Muhammadan households* 

Jhand — In contrast to the religious rite of aqtqi is that called the 
jhand , which is done either in accordance with an express vow, or which 
may be regarded as the fulfilment of a tacit vow. In Hissar the rite is 
said to be extinct, but other accounts appear to contradict this. 3 

The jhand is commonly observed within the c\kila } or forty days 
from the birth, but it may be deferred till a much later age. In Kapur- 
thala the aqiqa is called jhmid ut&rna , but in M6ler Kotla, if the aqiqa 
is not performed, the jkand. i.e., a lock of hair is left on the head and 
cut off generally at shrine of Shaikh Sadr Jah£n, a vow being made 
that it will be done if the child live a certain time, generally twelve 
years. 

The jhand .rite is not confined to boys, but is observed in the case of 
girls also—the only difference being that the barber's fee is diminished 
by half in the latter case. 

In K&ngra the hair is mixed with flour, baked into a loaf, and 
thrown over running water ; but as a rule the hair is weighed and its 
weight in silver given to the barber In Lahore, however, great impor¬ 
tance is attached to the jhand or first tonsure. It is generally removed on 
the fortieth day after the ckila observance is over, but some people do 
this on the aqiqa day. In either case the hair is scrupulously preserved, 
and sometimes placed in a silver amulet or always carried about with one. 
The hair is deemed sacred, and kept by one on commencing any new work. 
Women believe that no evil influence can prevail over one who has 
it near her. But some people tie the hair to the child's bed. The 
barber is paid from rupees one to five, and other menials get dues from 
the mother's mother. Jhand> too, is very often performed on the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first or fortieth day, and silver equal to 
the weight of the hair is given away in charity, the hair being then 
buried in the ground. But if a vow has been made the rite is carried 
out in fulfilment of that vow, and the jhand, or a lock of the hair, 
removed at the specified shrine. There, too, a he-goat is sacrificed, 
and some people even sacrifice a he-goat every year until the child 
attains the age of twelve or twenty-one. Besides which bracelets are 
put on the child until he is twelve. 

Among the Chibh R&jputs of Gujr&t the first tonsure must be 
performed within seven years at the shrine of the martyr Shadi, 
ancestor of the tribe, and until it is done the mother must abstain 
from meat. If the hair is cut a lock must be left. This lock is called 
B&bu Shahid. At the shrine a goat is sacrificed, the mother eats the 
liver, and the rest is given away as alms. 

In Sh^hpur the jhand is observed on the seventh, eighth or ninth 
day, a churi of bread, ghi and gnr being distributed among relatives 

* If ttie boy be ft Shia his remaining garments will be black ; if a Sunni, green. 

* Vows appear to be ma^e at the shrine of Dana Sher of Bhauna ta cat the jhanf 
there at a specified age but this seems to be regarded as part of the aqiqa. 
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or friends. But-a lock of liair called lit is kept and removed some 
years later at a Pir's shrine ; but the observance is not common. 

In Rawalpindi the /hand is removed between the seventh' and 
twelfth days ; the sister or father's sister holds the child in her lap 
and catches the hair. The (xhebas keep three locks or tufts of hair— 
called suehi lodi -which remain until the child is circumcised. 

In Rawalpindi, when a child has been shaved on the seventh day, 
a lock of hair is left, to be removed at the shrine of a saint at the 
time fixed in the vow. Other people, in accordance with a vow, place 
a haftdi on the child's neck and sell it at the end of the seventh year, 
offering the money to the shrine. Other but similar vows are made, 
and in fulfilling them the parents pub on new clothes, fast, and feed 
the poor with the food specified in their vows. 

MarUntfon ki fam.—When the child is about five or six months 
old its mother's mother sends some manhufe , l and these are distributed 
in the family. The mariinde are balls made of wheat or parched rice 
mixed with sweets, or else of mo:i ohur fee laddu mdng hi ddl mixed 
with syrup, together with poppy seed or boiled wheat. The balls are 
made by closing the fist {mntlhi he band karne se ), and are sent 
because at this age the child begins to open and close its fists. 

Section 5.—Hindu betrothal observances. 

SAastric ideas on betrothal . 

A Hindu friend 2 has furnished me with following account of 
orthodox Shastric ideas on the subject of betrothal, and I prefix it to 
my notes on * Hindu Bethrofchal Observances in the Punjab/ as it 
contains many points of interest. 

The relatives who can give a binding promise of betrothal are :~~ 
the father, paternal grandfather, brother, a sakulga, 3 and lastly the 
mother. But if any one of these disregard the prikmli or kulaehar 
(family custom) he loses his or her privilege and it devolves on the next 
in order. E.g. if the fabher is inclined to sell his daughter, the right to 
betroth devolves on the grandfather, and so on. 

Betrothal being governed by various considerations, it is no hard¬ 
ship on a boy or girl to betroth them in infancy. The guardian of the 
girl should not only see the boy's body, but have regard to his conduct, 
family means, education and repute. He should choose one whose age 
is double that of the girl, but not treble her age or more. The boy 
should be sound in body and in mind, and his family should be free from 
hereditary disease. He should not live too far away, be constantly 

1 Manintfa or murunefa, a ball of parched sugar mixed with crude sugar, sometimes 
of a large size : P. Dictionary, pp. 731, 777, 779. 

* Pandit Shib Ram D/is, a Brahman of the Gangbir section (Baftliist gotra) of 
Bunjahi status, whose family was originally settled in the Jhaug District. 

8 The sa/culyd , i.e. one of the same hul or family. 
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engaged in war, or an ascetic, and, apart from these general considera¬ 
tions, ho should have the following particularized qualifications :— 

Broad or deep should be his chest, face and forehead, his navel, 
voice and satya (inherent power). 

Short his throat, back, male organ and legs. 

-Bine (sukhsham) his hair, nails, teeth, flesh and the joints of his 
fingers. 

Long the distances between his eyebrows and his breasts, his 
arms, his nostrils and his chin. 

Red should be his palate arid tongue, the soles of his feet and the 
palms of bis hands, and both the corners of each eye. 

Countless other points of palmistry have also to be considered. 
Thus, a boy with no lines, or too many, in his hand will be poor and 
short-lived. Lastly horoscopes have to be consulted, and it is important 
that neither party should have been born in the mangal ras, or house 
of Mars, because, if so, his or her mate is doomed to an early death. 

On the other hand the girl should be aspinda, t e. not related to 
the boy within the following degrees, thus : — 

She Bhould not be of the same gotra as the boy. (The got of the 
maternal grandfather is also sometimes avoided.) 

She should be a virgin, beautiful, young and free from disease. She 
should also have a brother, for otherwise, according to the marriage con¬ 
tract, her firstborn son would have to be given to. her father, in order 
that he might become his maternal grandfather's heir. Various other 
qualifications are prescribed ; health, good repute, a swan -like o> a it fine 
teeth and hair, delicate limbs and soft red-soled feet without prominent 
joints. Her fingers and toes should be separated, and the palm of her hand 
shaped like a lotus for luck. Her shape should be fish like, and on 
the soles of her feet there should he the marks of a goad and barleycorns 
Her knees should be round, her legs free from hair,' her forehead broad 
and prominent, the navel deep, with three deep wrinkles in the abdo¬ 
men, the nipples round and hard, the throat like a lion's, the lip/as 
red as a trinha fruit, the voice soft like a cuckoo's, the nostrils even I v 
matched, and the eye like a lotus. Lastly, her little toes should not 
touch the ground lest she become a widow; the second toe should 
not project beyond the big toe lest her character be lost, and her lees 
should not be long and thin, for that, too, is an omen of widowhood 
Hair on the legs presages misfortune, and a prominent abdomen last* 
mg sickness and sterility Her eyes should not be a reddish brown 
nor uke those of a cat, for the latter denote easv virtue. Hair on the 
nipples will bring misfortune on her husband. Dry hair and everted 
lips show a quarrelsome temper, and so on, 1 

1 Some of the Pashtu verses descriptive of good looks popular in Korram rum •_ 

Kin mein o 14 dalla chhi pasdr the# gulnna 

Narai malld sarinda zulf tdrnna 

Nin tnein 0 lid cilia ding g dr dan tnirtnunq 
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Shastric law classifies women into four groups; Padmani, Chitarni, 
Sankhani and Hasfcni. 

When all these points have been investigated and the betrothal 
decided on, an auspicious day is fixed for its celebration, which should 
not take place in the month of Poh, Katik or Chet, when Venus and 
Jupiter are on the wane, during the shr&rlhas , annual or general, dmtik 
(intercalated month), or the anatra, whou Venus and Jupiter are in the 
same rds, and so on. Sundays, Tuesdays and Saturdays are also to be 
avoided. 

Betrothal was generally observed during the following Nakshatras 
(asterisms): 


Utrfin and PariWto 



Ihad^ai. 


Also in Rohni, Kritkin, Mrigahdr, Maghhaij, Hast, Swfiti, Utradhfiu 
Kutfin and Reota. 

On the day appointed for the rite the boy's party go to the girl's 
house and both parties are there seated, while Brahmans recite the 
mangha-charan or benedictory prayers, and Shri Graneshji is worshipped 

Zi ghanjan Icim thha maula Jed laghruna 

ChhoJc wishtillai chhoh narailcu faryaduna 

Khudai thhi mihrlan joraioi thha suratuna 

Thha ndrai gdtti maluchho ni pasiaithhi 

Thha sarkai shhundi laalo pa shhaion sari thhi 

Samandai jdna ia naistargi sari thhi 

Khudai mihrldn thhijoratvi thha an r:\tuna 

Thha hhhumari Ufargo si ajah thhiihhan thhi 

Thha ding gardan khoi zeir mer ta matiigar thhi 

Thha may anon urJco mulchh hi istir safar thhi 

Bakhhtawar thhi chhi khhnri shhdndi sanim 

Nin mein chhi pdm oJcro ding gardan masalai kee 

Ding narai poza pa mulchh Jci tajalla Jcai 

Kawum yatih balchtawar thha xanni pa Jchwali hi 

SKirin at ah thhi mur shd ta dir oka Jchumda 

Mahomed Alt Khan dair gun.ahgdr thhihila ndldri Jcddima 

Paroonpa lyar tdlo o Udalla nazinua 

Bala tar singa thha shotodo toawro na ispina 

Maulah thha tnuhhi rashha ohha pair armanditna. 

The complexion should be fair, the face a ad brow broad, the chin round, the nose 
thin and aquiline, the eyes black, and (one regrets to say) lustful. The hair, eyebrows 
and eyelashes should all be long and black, the teeth white and the lips red: the 
charms of rosy cheeks are enhanced by a black or a green mole; the neck should be 
oxxg, the fingers tapering and the waist slim. 
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ta.BB dish {tkdl); rice is thrown on Ganeshji and the boy's party, 
and sometimes red-coloured water is also sprinkled over them. The 
girl's guardian then announces that the girl/daughter of so-and-so, is 
betrothed to the son of so-and-so. This is called the todkddn, i.e. * the 
dan of gift fry word of mouth/ and is the essence of the betrothal 
contract. It is now irrevocable, and there is a very strong feeling 
against breaking it. 

When once the promise has passed the lips of the girl's father, it 
can only be withdrawn for grave causes. A Sanskrit adage says 
Sakrit pradiyate kanya, ' a girl is given but once/ Formerly,* in 
respeotable families, a betrothed girl whose ficincd had died could not 
he married, and if such a marriage occurred it brought social discredit 
on the family. A Mirotra Khatri family in Multan is still looked 
down upon because it once contracted a marriage of this kind. 

Then a janeo, or sacred thread, fruit, flowers and some clothes are 
given to the boy by the girl's brother or Brahmans. The girl's Brahman 
applies the tilak to the boy and his kinsmen. The boy's parents and 
kinsmen make gifts to Brahpians and distribute money among them 
an observance called navodn (lit. name). 

The boy is next taken to his father’s house when a morsel of bread 
butter, sugar and khichri 1 is given him. This rite is called Grdhin 
derm (or gift of a morsel of b*ead). The females also distribute 
khiclirv to the brotherhood, who, in return, give them presents. Till 
far into the night, songs are sung by the women. 

Betrothal thus effected creates a kind of relationship, so that if one 
of the parties to it dies, the other is counted ‘impure for three days. 

In some families gur and a rupee, five pieces of turmeric, some 
snpan (betel-nut), nee and fruit are thrown into the laps of the bow’s 
party at the betrothal. " y 

Taking money for a girl is strictly forbidden by the Sh&str&s and 
one who takes it goes to hell. ’ 

A proverb says :— 

Kaiijar te Qasai , chut ndl chat watdi —meaning that low-caste 
men are divided into (i) Kanjars who prostitute their girls; \ii] 
butchers, who kill them; and {m) those who exchange their persons. 

Modern Hindu observances. 

Amongst the Hindus betrothal is a contract, and is, as a rule an 

indispensable preliminary to the marriage of a girl, thou-h a woman 

r6Ts;iT“‘“ g " ,,,be b<,tM “ ,ed ***** 

Betrothals are of three kinds:— 

(i) (hiarm 3 or pun, in which the girl is given by her parents as a 
quasi-religious offering to her future husband. 

1 This is the custom in the Jhang District. 

3 Punjab Customary Lam, ii, p. US. 

* Disarm d(paehdr in parts of tho South-West Punjab. 
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(it) toafta saf(a 1 (exchange), in which two or more families ex¬ 
change brides, 

(«*) takkc or takkidn dt pack dr, in. parts of the south-west 
Punjab, in which a bride-price is more or less openly paid. 2 

(*)_ The dham or ritual form of betrothal is a religious rite. In it 
the initiative is almost invariably taken by the girl's parents.® 

Thus in Gurgaon her father sends his family barber and priest to 
search for a suitable boy. When they have found one they return, 
and, if horoscopes are kept, compare those of the pair to see if they are 
in accord. If the girl's father approves of the match he sends the two 
delegates again to the boy's bouse with the signs of betrothal called 
likd or sikka.' 1 If the boy's father approves of the match, 8 he calls 
his kindred together and in their presence the delegates 0 place the tokens 
in the boy's lap, and some sweets into bis mouth, simulaneously pro¬ 
claiming the girl’s name. The girl's barber or priest also makes a mark 
((ilka} on the boy's forehead with his thumb. 7 During the ceremony the 
boy is seated on a wooden plank (ehaukiot patri) slightly raised off the 
ground, on which, after it has been swept and smeared with cow-dung, 
a square (chaulc) has been traced with flour. 

The signs of betrothal vary, but in the South-East Punjab there is 
almost always a rupee, often a cocoanut and sometimes clothes. 

Elsewhere in the Province the cocoanut is replaced by dates, usually 
five in number, hut often two or seven ; thus in Gurdaspur the girl’s 
father sends seven nuts (chhowdrd)^ one or more rupees and some clothes 
as a shagun or conventional gift to the boy. These are made over to 
him by the lagi (a priest, a barber, or a bard) at his parents’ house in 

1 Watti dt pachdr in parts of the South-West. 

5 Such a betrothal (or the price paid for it) is said to be called damlah in Ludhiana, 
/'ww betrothal is confined to the higher castes, and instances rarely occur among them of the 
initiative being taken by the hoy’s people. Indeed, the instances noted are all from the 
Western Punjab, where the Hindu element holds a subordinate place under the Mubam- 

mad an tribes. thus in bhahpur, among most of the Khatris and .Aroyas, the boy’s father 
takes tho first step, but among the Khokharain, or upper class Khatrls, the girl’s father 
does so (xv, pp. 22-8). lu Muzaffargayh and Uera GHzi Khan, on the Indus, the boy’s 

father always appears to take the initiative (xx,pp. 14-15; xvi, pp. 2 8), but this is not the 
case in Posliawar (xvn, p. 28). 

,, f h’ .Uindi “ betrothal is called aag&i, in Punjabi tnangtma or mat!ant, from mangnd 
W f”(/"“? , J ® * term widely used, especially in the Punjab/ In 
Muzafiargafh (South-West ^Punjab) Pfcidr is the term used by Hindus. Xopnd is also 
used in the Eastern Punjab tor betrothal, hut it literally means the present (of seven dried 
dates etc.) sent by the girl’s father to tho prospective bridegroom. V 

* Also called ropna (in Sirsa). Tho use of the term (ilea (Weka in Punjabi) in this 
sense is unusual and apparently confined to the South-eastern Punjab. Thus in Hinsi the 
girl s father sends a harbor with a rupee to the boy’s house, and the barber gives this rupee, 
(which is called (tied) to the boy. In Jlielum tiled is used as equivalent to tilak. 

8 No P« blio inquiry is made about the girl, but the womou find out among themselves. 

8 Called neat as entitled to neg or l{k, i.t, duos, in the South-East Punjab Bi (• a 
commoner term is lagi, i e. one entitled to Ug, dues. 

7 1 his mark ie more correctly and usually called tilak> It is usually made on the 
boy 8 iorenead by the girl s Brahman with turmeric and rice, Occasionally her barber 
affixes it, In Jhelum it is affixed during the reception of the shagtin. 
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the presence of his kinsmen, and in return, he sends the girl a skagtin of 
ornaments and clothes. 1 

In the Western Punjab the rite is quite as distinctively religious. 
Thus in Muzaffargarh, although the boy’s father and kinsmen take the 
initiative and go empty-handed to the girl's house, 2 they are there met 
by her father or guardian with his kinsmen and presented with gur , fruits 
or clothes, and the Brahman, if present, performs the worship of Ganesh 
and recites the gotrae7i<tr- The gur and fruits are taken to the boy’s 
house and there distributed. 3 

This rite is held on an auspicious day and must be solemnized at the 
girl's father’s shop or pleasure-house, but not at the house where his 
women-kind live, 4 and after it the boy's father is called putreta and the 
girl's dheta , the relationship called sain or sent henceforth existing 
between them. This relationship prevents their visiting each other or 
even eating together, while the future son-in-law (jaw&tra) may not 
even speak to his father-in-law ( sohra ). 

Thus betrothal in the South-West Punjab is a solemn rite and the tie 
it creates is irrevocable, 60 much so that it can only be annulled owing to 
impotence or incurable disease, and even when the boy or girl is thought 
to be dying the tie between the pair is solemnly cancelled by the follow¬ 
ing rite:— 

In Muzaffargarh, where the rite is called pdm pildwan (i.e. giving 
water to drink), the boy is called to the girl's death-bed and made to 
stand 'by her pillow and drink some water. The girl also drinks, and 
then the boy says, ‘ Thou art my sister.' This, of course, dissolves the 
betrothal, but it is understood that if the patient recover the tie will 
hold good. In the event of the boy's not arriving till she is dead the 
girl's body is not burnt uutil he has looked upon her face, or if the body 
has to be burnt before his arrival some cotton is smeared with blood 
from her forehead and thrown into his house. Every effort is however 
made to prevent the cotton being thus thrown into the house and a 
watch is kept over it, the belief being that, if the cotton is thrown in, it 
will bring ruin upon the dwelling. After four days the blood-stained 
cotton cannot be thrown in and the house is safe. 

In the adjacent State of Bah&walpur a very similar ceremony called 
mat he lagdwau is performed to cancel the betrothal. Thus, if the girl be 
at the point of death the boy goes to her and standing by her death-bed 
gives her some sweets, saying, hdn id it mithd% gkin , ‘ dear sister, 
take this sweetmeat/ and she must reply lid bhiraiod,* brother, give 
it me/ 

1 P.C,L xil, i>. 3. 

2 They say they have come to arrange for the pachdr (betrothal) of so-and-so 
chandhrV h (notable's) son. The reply is that the girl's father will consider the proposal 
(wich&r Jcarnd ), and it appoars to be etiquette for him to promise a reply in a week or a 
fortnight's time, when the boy’s people again approach him. 

a P.O.X., xx, p. 15. 

4 In Jhaag therer is a survival of this rite, a girl being shown her betrothed's bier if 
the latter die before their wedding } or she breaks a clod of earth at his door or behind’his 
bier, and, having washed her clothes, returns home. 
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This cancels the betrothal, but if the sick child recover and the 
parents of the couple agree to the renewal of the contract the betrothal 
ceremonies are again performed by the parties. 

The mathe lagdu'an must be done at the house of the sick child, but 
his or her parents do their utmost to prevent it as it brings calamity 
upon their family. If they knowingly permit it no other Kirdr will 
contract an alliance with them. Consequently guards are posted at the 
door of the sick child’s house to keep out the intruder who makes every 
effort to get in. Both sides resort to violence, so much so that sticks 
are sometimes used and serious affrays ensue. Disguise is even some¬ 
times resorted to in order to obtain access to the sick child ; for instance, 
the garb of a sweeper etc., but if this too fail it is sufficient for the 
betrothed to strike his or her forehead against the wall of the sick child’s 
house, This knocking the wall, which is termed Sawan, must be pet- 
formed within four days from the sick child’s death, after which it is 
of no avail. If a child fails to perform the mathe lagdwan or sawan be 
or she cannot secure a second betrothal, being regarded as ill-starred, 
but if the ceremony be duly performed he or she is considered purified, 
and can readily contract a second betrothal. 1 

Hi) Betrothal by change is further divisible into three or more 
varieties, vie. : (i) amho samhand or simple exchange; (ii) trea ban) or 
threefold barter 2 ; (iii) chobhanj or fourfold, and so on, in Muzaffar- 
garh. 8 In all these the parties concerned meet at one place by appoint¬ 
ment, and enter into the contract of giving the girls, one to the other, 
after which each girl’s guardian gives gur or fruits to the guardian of 
the boy to whom his girl is betrothed. Then the Brahman, if present, 
performs worship of Ganesh and reoites the gotrachdr. The gur or 
fruits are taken home and distributed. 

In Jhang exchange betrothal is called amo sdmne, a term which in 
Mult&n is applied to direct, as opposed to tarain vitni or indirect ex¬ 
change. In Budhi&na betrothal by exchange is called hatarh. 

In Ludhi&na exchange marriage {batte kd biydh) sometimes takes 
the form called bddhe kd biydh in which a girl of, say, eighteen years of 
age is exchanged for one of five. In such a case, a kind of disparity 
fine (badkd) has to be paid to the party giving the adult girl. 

Among the Gaddis of Chamba, marriage by exchange is called lot a, 
and the first of the rites observed resembles those described below in a 
dharma-puna betrothal. But when all the boy’s people go to complete 
the alliance, a grindstone, pestle and sil (mortar) with three or five 
lumps of gur, supari bihan, and rolidn, are placed before them, and the 
parohit taking the supari eto. in the fold of his garment p its them in 
the mortar, receiving a fee of four annas from the boy’s father before 
grinding them. He then mentions the names of the betrothed pair, and 
pounds up the spices. Then the supdri etc. is put in a dish with the 
gur broken into small pieces, and distributed among the guests, the boy’s 

» The mathe lagdwan is also observed in the villages of the Multi n District. 

3 In which three betrothals are arranged in connection with one another, 

» P.O.Ij., h, p. 15, 
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er first taking a piece. The elder members of the bride's family do 
not take any, as that would be contrary to etiquette. Then the boy’s 
father puts one rupee four annas in the dish, and from this silver 
the girl's parents have an ornament made for her. She also presents 
herself before the boy's father, and he gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony resembles that observed in a dhar mi-puna betrothal, but 
the coins put in the vessel come out of the boy’s father's pocket. The 
whole rite is repeated in the other family’s house, but not necessarily on 
the same day. Tuesday, Friday or Saturday is an unlucky day for 
these observances. 

(Hi) In betrothal by purchase the essential difference is that the 
initative is taken by the boy's people, who go to the girl's house and 
there make the bargain. Then the girl's parents send their IdgU (or 
more usually one man, the nut) to the boy's house where the ordinary 
rites are gone through. 1 

In the north-eastern (Himalayan) corner of the Punjab, the ini¬ 
tiative is usually taken by the boy's people. After certain preliminary 
negotiations, they go to the girl's house with their priest ( parohit ) to 
perform the rites. In a dharma-puna betrothal the girl's father gives 
thej oarohit some duhk grass, with at least four copper coins, which are 
to be handed over to the boy’s father in token that he accepts the alli¬ 
ance. All remain the night at the bride's house, and after a meal, her 
father gives eight copper coins to the boy's father These he puts in 
bis dish as a perquisite for the man who cleans it. 3 

In Kulu, among the higher castes, the parohit fixes a day for the 
rite and is then sent with one or two men, with a present of clothes, 
ornaments, and money to the bride's house. There he makes the girl 
worship Ganesh, and she is then dressed in the clothes, and gur is dis¬ 
tributed among the villagers or neighbours. In return her parents send 
a sacred thread and a betel-nut for the bridegroom, in whose village also 
t/ur is distributed on the parohit’s return. 

Among the Kanets, the local god fixes the auspicious day for the 
rite, and on that day, the boy's father or brother with two companions, 
takes the clothes and ornaments to the bride's house. She puts them on 
and gur is then distributed without any worship of Ganeeli. The lower 
classes _ have the same rites, but among them the hoy also goes to his 
father-in-law's house at the betrothal. 

When the initiative is not taken by the girl’s father, it is fairly 
safe to assume that the parties are of low status or caste, and that the 
contract was not pun. Thus in Sidlkot, among the Chuhras, the boy’s 
father goes to the girl’s house with a female kinsman, and is then feast¬ 
ed, giving her father two rupees, Next the visitors are given an ordin¬ 
ary meal, and the girl's father gets another rupee. After this a blanket 

1 P C.L., v (Lndhi£na), p. 48. But in Muzaffargarli Qanoth is not apparently wor¬ 
shipped in takk>. betrothals, xx, p. 16. 

’ The above are the customs in rogue among the Gad Its of Cl iambs, but in the Churah 
sub-division of that State tho custom li for tho boy’s father or brother to place eight copper 
ciins or a i much a i a rupee i i the dish from which lie lias oaten. This is called ju\ A, and 
the act jiith dilnd. On the following day the betrothal contract is made, 
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is spread on the ground, and the girl's father, in the presence of his kin, 
brings a flat dish into which the boy's father puts the betrothal money, 
which varies in amount but is always considerable, sometimes amounting 
to fifty rupees. 1 * • 

Briefly, the essentials of a valid contract of betrothal are the public 
acceptance of the match, feasting and the exchange of gifts, the religious 
rites, if any are observed, being of secondary importance, even iudeed if 
these are necessary to the validity of the contract. 

It may be said generally that a contract of betrothal is irrevocable, 
except for certain definite causes, or in cases when it lias become impos¬ 
sible of fulfilment. ICven when its literal fulfilment is impossible owing 
to the death of the boy, there is a widespread feeling that an implied 
contract subsists tc marry the girl to another member of his family. 
Instances of this custom are found in the Gujars, Rors and Jats of 
Kaithal, 2 the t»ibes of Sirsa, 3 and in the Shdhpur District, where the 
general feeling is that the girl is a valuable piece of property, and that 
betrothal is a contract to transfer her ownership to the boy’s family, 
when she reaches a marriageable age, but the boy's death cancels the 
contract. 4 It would appear that the castes or tribes which allow widow 
re-marriage have a strong feeling that the* betroth al duly effected give> 
the boy’s family a claim on the girl’s hand, so that, in the event of her 
original fiance’s death, she may ba married to another boy of the 
family. In Jbelum, on the other hand, the contract is revocable unless 
the formality observed be the waq, , which is to all intents a marriage. 5 

Thus the advantages of the contract are all on the boy s side, in 
having secured a valuable chattel, little is thought of the girl's claim 
on the boy, only very exceptional circumstances would make the boy's 
family refuse ’ to find another match for her in the event of his death. 
If the girl die the contract is void, her family having contracted ^ to 
transfer a specific article, to wit a particular girl to the boy's family, 
and as that article no longer exists the bargain cannot be fulfilled, ana 
her family has no claim to marry another of its girls to the Boy. 

The causes which justify a refusal to carry out a contract of 
betrothal are mainly physical leprosy, impotence, blindness, or 

mortal disease in either party). Immorality on the part of the girl is 
generally also a valid cause. As a rule immorality on the boy's part is 
not recognized as a cause for refusal to carry out the contract, and, 
speaking generally, the contract is considered much more binding on the 
girl’s relatives than on those of the boy, so much so that among the J&ts? 
of Lahore this principle is pushed to an extreme, and it is alleged that 
the boy can break off his betrothal at pleasure, whereas a girl cannot. 0 

A betrothal is also said to be revocable on other grounds, e,g. on 
the discovery that the parties are within the prohibited degrees of re* 

* JP'C.L., xiv, p. 6. 

2 P.C.L., loc. cit. 

3 P.G.L.,iy, pp. 89-94; cf., ii (Gurgion), pp. 116-119. 

* P,Q L. y pp. 24-5. 

e F.G.L., xix, p. 18. 

8 xiii, p. 4. 
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lationship, 1 or that they belong to different tribes,” and apostasy would 
also justify its revocation. 8 

As a rale, among Hindus, priority of betrothal gives the girl a 
social, though hardly a legal, claim to be married first, i.e. to be married 
before the fianc^ takes another wife. The reason is that in a Hindu 
household the first married wife occupies a more or less privileged posi¬ 
tion. 4 

The ages of betrothal. 

The age at which betrothal may be effected is not fixed, and it 
varies among different tribes and in different localities, bo that it is 
impossible to generalize regarding it. Thus in Kaithal 'the R&jputs 
assert that betrothal cannot take place before the age of ten, and girls 
are certainly betrothed at a much later age among R&jputs than among 
other (and lower) tribes, so much so that it is common to defer a Raj¬ 
put girl's betrothal till she is fifteen or even twenty. 6 In Ambala, the 
Gujars of Rupar put the lowest age of betrothal at five weeks ; many 
tribes putting the maximum age at forty years, 6 but it is not usual 
below five. Similarly in Gurd^spur, 7 Sialkot, 8 Shahpur, Jhelum, ^ern 
Graazi Kh&n, and Muzaffargarh there is no restriction as to age, but the 
actual customs differ greatly according to circumstances. Thus there 
is a tendency to defer betrothal among the higher castes to a somewhat 
later age than is usual among the middle castes ; e.g, in Lahore, Jats 
betroth*from four to six; and R&jputs from twelve to fourteen, 9 in 
Shahpur, Hindus betroth from eight to twelve, and in Jbeluni, before 
ten. 10 Generally speaking in the Western Punjab girls are betrothed at 
a very early age, much earlier than is customary among the Muham¬ 
madans, but boys are often not betrothed till puberty or later. The 
feeling that it is a disgrace to have a'grown-up daughter unmarried' is 
very strong among Hindus. Throughout the Punjab pre-natal betro¬ 
thal is unusual, bat not unknown. 

Some observances subsequent to betrothal . 

These are purely social and of little importance. In H&nsi,the 
boy's father sends sweets etc. for the girl on festivals. These she 
returns with some money. Later the boy's father sends her ornaments — 
called buba. These, too, are returned with some cash, oil and clothes 
added, only three or four ordinary trinkets being retained. 

1 p.4. 

% P>O.Z„ viii, p, 3 ; x, p. 4. 

5 P.C.L., x, p. 4; xii, p. 4 •, xh% p. 6 • xix, p. 18 ; xx, p, 16. 

4 Whereas among Muhammadans the four wives are, in the eye of the law at least 
absolutely equal. . * 

6 P.C.L., viii, p. 2. 

6 P.C.Z, x., p. 5. 

1 P.C,L xii, p, 8. 

* P>C.Z.> xiv, p. 3. 

9 P.C,L ti xiii, p. 3. 

10 P.C.L., x v, p. 20 j xix (?), p, 17* 
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In Multan and Muzaffargafh, there is a similar custom called subha, 
which consists in the exchanging presents of sweets at festivals. 
Clothes and tojs are also sent. These presents, too, are sometimes re- 

Sirrndr i ^ gU 8 p0Op 01 Thls CUBfcom spreading, it is said, into 

. Muzaffarga-rh also appears to have some distinctive local customs 
in the sag or wat Palawan, which consists in the girl’s father sending 
the boy s a request for sag (vegetables), 

Aff JhjJT 6 ?^ C ° mplied f lth T , * ulfc o£ an y kl » d m ^ason sent. 
After *He fathers ma 7 ,iave dealings with each other—a thing 

wholly forbidden to them before this observance. After it too comes 
the watr sakh, m which the girl’s father sends the boy’s fresh fruit or 

and*neighbours 01863 ^ etc> is dlsfcributied among relatives 

In Multdn the betrotbeds’fathers do not even salute each other 
when they meet, after the betrothal has once been effected, until the 
Ram sat observance has been duly performed. For this a lucky dav 
is chosen, and then the girl’s father with some of his kinsmen takes 
some sweets and Ke. 1-4-0, Rs. 3 or Rs. 5 in cash to the boy’s home, 
where he fmds the latter s kinsmen also assembled. He presents the 
boy s father with the sweets etc. and salutes him, saying £ Ram Kdm ” 


(the usual Hindu greeting) 
other if they meet. 


After this the two fathers may salute each 


. . In Jhang some time after the betrothal an observance called piridai 
is m vogue. The boy s kinsmen with some of his kinswomen visit the 
girl s home where they receive sweetstuff or a rupee each, and the women 
of the boy's party are seated on a piri* 

• a/iSf 7 “n Har iHl \ a obserraI / 1 ?®> y° l distinofc from the observance called aur 
in Multan. It consists in sending g»r (jaggery), fruit and vegetables with two rupees 

Zh^ncZgS’’ WhlCh K Cheaper) ^ the boy ’ s father > ' 80m « t'mo after tbe betrothal 

* Betrothal among Hindis in large towns is arranged by the womenfolk, the mother 

lltn T ] SO ^i Ot \t T ^ ]a t lV0 0 n the boy ™ itIn ? tb ® & irl ’8 mother till she gives her 
consent or refusal. Betrothal is formally announced by the girl’s parents Bonding a lump of 

gu r with a rupee to the boy’s. In well-to-do families this ceremony, whifh is ^led 
shogun, 13 to 25 rupees with 100 his,is (sngarcandy) ore sent. In the caso of a mdiii 
Bs W lZ Dl) ° £ g ° 0d 80Cial 8tatnS " nd " oll ' to ' do the amount often rises to Bs. 500 or even 

After the betrothal comes the pair pdnd (to put in one’s feet) ceremony. At this the 
girl’s people send as many as 61 trays of ladd>i, UeM and other sweets to the boy’s parents 
followed on the same day by a formal visit paid by the women of the boy’s family (neigh¬ 
bours and friends are also invited but no males) to the girl’s. These ladies are served with 
light refreshments and among well-to-do families the boy’s kinswomen get a cup of milk 
■with a rupee each. The boy’s mother takes the girl in her lap and a sarwdrna of Re 1-4-0 
is done. When the boy s party have left, the girl’s in turn go to his house, where the 
girl s mother takes the boy m her lap and gives him a mohar or a half mohar. One rupee 
each is given to all the other relatives of the boy, but his father and grandfather get a 
whole or half a mohar according to the status of the family. Tbe girl’s porty aro not 
served with refreshments. The boy’s parents then celebrate the bhdji In the case of a 
mdjti there is no pair pdnd, strictly speaking, nor is there in that of a faukan ' (second 
wife when the first is still alive). In the latter caso as much secreoy as is possible is observ- 
cd by the boy's people. 
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Section 6.—Hindu marriage observances. 

Among Hindus marriage is of two kinds, regular and irregular* 
The former is a sacrament and in tkeovy indissoluble, so that formal 

A few days before the wedding on an auspicious day the dhang and milnt ceremony 
is observed. On this occasion too the girl's people send 51 trays of laddu Ac. with a 
big chaff foil of dahi (whey) to tbe boy's house. No females accompany those trays, only 
males doing so. They are mot in an open space by the men of the boy's party, assembled 
there for the purpose. The milni («• to meet) is now performed, Jbe girl's party standing 
on one side and the boy's on the other. To begin with the girl's people present money to 
the boy's through their parohit commencing with Its. 3 and rising by old numbers, 5, 7 
to Rs. 17. r lheu the girl's people present jewellery and this is followed by the salami, which 
involves the gift of a rupee by the girl's relatives to each of the boy's. At the jnilni the 
kinsmen formally meet one another, and the boy his father-in-law to ho. On the wedding 
night the girl's people send a mare to the boy's bouse to fetch him. After the necessary 
puja in his boose, ho dons a mukat and then he and his aarbdla (a hoy under 10 years 
of age and closely i elated to the bridegroom) don clothes specially prescribed And march out 
of the house after the tambol has been taken. The boy carries u sword in his hand. The 
boy then mounts tho mare with the aarbdla behind him. The mare is fed on ddl. rne 
boy'a sister then holds tho reins of the mare and refuses to release these until she gets 
some mcney as wag phafdi (** to catch the reins). Slie sings the following aong s — 

K{ kitcJth dena vfrd wdg phttfdf 

KC Jtuchh vird ddl churdi, 

* Brother’dear ! how much would you give ine for catching tho reins ? 

Dear brother, how much would you give nie for feeding your mare on ddl 1 * 

Tho boy and his aarbdla then ride off to the girl's home accompanied by a couple of 
friends and a servant. On dismounting at it he ia beaten with thin sticks (tfli mdrna) 
by little girls who sing s— 

a Sas puchhdf, jaiodf mera kehfa, 

Jide hath gdnd sir sehra. 

“ The mother-in-law a^ks t ' who is my son-in-law ? ’ 

One with a gdnd ronnd his wrist and a garland of flowers on his head." 

This done tho girl's relatives try to put a lahnghd (an old skirt) round the boy's neck, 
but he resists in every possible way, being helped in this by the friends who had accompanied 
him. If the gill's relatives succeed it is anticipated that the boy will always remain 
obedient to the girl, otherwise it will be the other way round. This over, tho boy goes 
into the house marching under a sieve with n lamp in it which be knocks over with his 
sword. He is then accommodated in a room till the time for the Idwd « comes. In this 
room he is surrounded by girls and other females of the bride's family* who jest with him 
getting him to how down before an old shoe of the girl wrapped in red cloth which is 
represented to him as a goddess but the boy does not always submit to this as he has 
been warned by his mother, sister Ac. against such traps. When the time for the lawin 
draws nigh, he goes to the bedi, and is seated on a khdrd turned upside down with the 
girl similarly seated alongside Mm. Here too a number of small girls behind him try to 
beat him with tiny wooden boxes called cfabbid « mar rid and annoy him with various tricks. 
He tries to snatch f rom them as many of the dabbie as he can. 

The wedding rite ha\iug been gone through the khalpujnd is performed. In this the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on a bed with everything that forms a part of the dowry 
on it. The boy is asked by the bride's kinswomen to recite some chhands and for these 
he U paid a rupee each. 

The chhands are i— 

Ohhand pardge di jdi chhand prdge kesar. 

Has meri Pdrbati , sauhra merd Parmeahar. 

After this thu girl is taken to the doll, but befort doing so the following song which 
moves every body to tears is sung t 

Lai challe bdbald lai challe wai. 

Mainun doli pa kdhdr bdbald lai challe wai. 

Rakh lai bdbald rakh lai wai . 

Mainun rakh hun dihdre chdr 

Hun hi bdbal tera ddiva. 

Was jpardf kdraddwai 


OTT 
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divorce is not recognized. The latter ia a civil as opposed to a religious 
union and is often dissoluble in practice. Thus there are, as it were, 

"Father dear f they are taking me away ! 

Father dear! the kahdra are taking me away iu a doli J 

Father dear, father dear! Keep me with you, (to keep me with yon. 

Keep me a little longer! 

Father dear! you can claim me no more ! 

I belong to some one else, your claim now is false.” 

When the bride ha?? been seated rathe 4oli often with a little girl beside her, she goes 
on crying. The $oli is carried a few paces by her nearest relatives and then by the kahdra 
the bridegroom going in f re nt of it, 

A few days before the marriage singing parties are invited to their houses by the 
parents of the pair, They con&ht of females only and sing at night when they are served 
with light refreshments. The songs sung at the girl's house are called aolidg and those at 
the boy's ghoridn , 

SohAo. 

Dead* da rdja bdp chhadia, mahlan rand md*, 

Paffi UkMa vtr chhatfid, Madid aabparwdr, 

“ I fttn leaving now ray father, king of many a kingdom, and my mother, queen of 
many a palace l 

I am leaving my dear brother who writes on pa(( h. I am leaving the whole family.” 

Gkor! A?. 

Sir tere naurangia third, kalgi di ajab bahdr. 

Pair tere makhmal cli juti turnde pabbd* de bhdr, 

Thu LohrI festival. 

A month or so before the Lohpi small boys and girls go from house to houeo bogging 
for wood and cowdung cakes *hich they collect till the Lolipf night when a big bon-ffro 
is lit and the girls Bing :~- 

Soft aotf wai lokafio soft si, 

Bab deve Mohan Lai tainun toaufi at, 
la wawli di vel wadhai si. 

Ghar bathidn nun sakki bhdbi di si . 

Pd mdt pd kdle kutte nun wipd, 

Kdld Jcuttd de dudin, fetid* jtwan majhi gdi » , 

Mohmdi de kejd ddhfi phul pawd Jcejd, 

Ddhfi ferlharl bhart, motiin ndl fapi bhart. 

The boys Bing— 

Suf gohd, hhd Jchoyd. 

8ut lakaf> hhd shaTcar . 

Isa O / Iaa Jchol bhdi Ichi’aa. 

Hilna 01 Mina , ai Tee Mina . 

(i If you cast cow-dung cako you will get khoya to oat, 

If you throw wood you will get sugar to eat, 

Brother dear 1 open your purse 1 
We won't move till we get something ! yy 
Sddi mtfi dae n< mdsi lumafai, 

Sdde chuhe kha ni mdal lumajrai, 

“ Give us our turn 1 aunt fox 1 
Bat up our rats! mat fox P" 
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fgreeg of marriage, with something like corresponding degrees of 
legitimacy. 

Of the eight ancient (so called) forms of Hindu marriage trace® 
still survive. Thus in Gurd&spur it is said that the Brahmana form i® 
still observed by Brahmans and Khatns, while among J&ts marriage 
generally takes place according to the asura form, in which a pecuniary 
is struck, 1 In Bab&walpur also the Brahm bidh in which the bride's 
father so far from receiving a price for her gives her as much as he can 
afferd is in vogue among the higher classes, while among the lower the 
asur bidh is practised In the latter the girl's father receives a considera¬ 
tion, no doubt, but neither in Ghmlaspur nor in Bahawalpur does there 
appear to be any real difference in the ritual of these two kinds of 
marriage. Both are called bidh in Bahawalpur, and such differences as 
exist are matters of caste, i.e social and not ritual. 

In the hills the names of one or two of the old forms are said to bo 
still in use Thus in Kulu marriage is said to be of three kinds : 
(V) bedi bidh , the ordinary Hindu forms ; (ii) rati man&i, 4 or 5 men go 
from the bridegroom to the bride's house, dre38 her up, put a cap on 
her head, and then bring her hone to the bridegroom; (Hi) Gavesh 
pdjti, the form used by Brahmans, Khatrfs, Sunirs (goldsmiths etc. in 
marrying a Kanet girl. 2 But another account distinguishes the three 
forms as Brahm, gan&fairb and gharbid I, and a third classifies the usage 
in vogue thus 

'(ii) Arsh'(««^) } B ? the twIce b0Ctl Castes and KaQ8t8 ‘ 

(tit) Gandhavb, by low oast-s. 

Side by aide with these are current four forms of customary 
marriage, viz. — 

1. Gkar-bidk , performed at the house of either party. 

Si. fvti mandi, in which the bridegroom accompanied by & or 5 
kinsmen goes to the bride's house and brings her 
home. 

8. madkhtia, concubinage. 

4. raiulol, widow-remarriage. 

These four forms are more or less observed iif all tribes. In 
Nos. (««) 1 and 2 Ginesh worship is necessary ; whereas in Nos Sand 4 
a goat or sheep is sacrificed and kinsmen are feasted. The inconsisten¬ 
cies in these accounts show bow fluid the customs in Kulu have become, 
and before describing any of the forms it will be convenient to glanoe 
at the classifications in vogue elsewhere in the hills. 

’P.C.L., *U, p. 7. 
l PC.L.,H,p. 185. 
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In Chamba the Gaddis recognise only three forms, bidh, 
regular marriage, ji'\dphuka} and jlianjarira or widow-remarriage 
Bat in the Church mzArat of that State regular marriage would seem to 
be either (1 )fandi or (it) sir gaddi 2 ; corresponding to the ji-ulpfiuka is 
the man-marzi or marriage made by a couple of their own free will ; 
while widow-remarriage is called landla Idna. 8 

The term JhanjrA^a is used for the remarriage of a widow in 
Kdngra and Kulu as well as in Chamba. But in Sirinur^ tf regular ' 
marriage is termed fhajra , in contradistinction to ril or marriage with a 
woman purchased from her former husband—the maclkhula of Kulu ; but 
the— fkajra is not the orthodox Brahmanical marriage, which is all 
but unknown in the trans-Giri part of Sirmur. Jhafra is in fact solem¬ 
nised without the phera and is thus performed i After the betrothal 
the bridegroom's father or in his absence any near relative with two 
or three other persons goes to the bride's house, taking with him a 
nath, some dresses, and as many ornaments as he wishes to present 
to her. The pandit reads certain mantras at an auspicious moment 
and the women sing the wedding songs. Then the pandit puts the 
nath into the bride's nose ; and after that guv or sugar is distributed 
among those present. When this is over the bride puts on a red dress 
and follows the visitors to her husband's house, one or two relatives 
accompanying her. At an auspicious hour fixed by the pandit she 
enters her husband's house in which a pitcher of water has been 
placed, with quaint figures painted on the walls and an (earthen) lamp 
put near them. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit in front of 
these and incense is burned. Gut or sugar is then given to the 
bridegroom and he put# it in bride's palm and she eats it. In the same 
manner the bride gives gnr to the bridegroom and he too eats it. 
This completes the marriage and the custom is called gharastni . Two 
or three days after this the bride's father goes to the bridegroom's 
house, accompanied by his friends and relatives to the number of 
30,0 to 400, and the party are entertained there, first with sweet food 
and then with meat. No entertainment, however, is given if the 
bride's father has taken compensation for bringing her up. The whole 
ceremony is called jhajia . 

Apparently then jhajra means e putting the nath or nose-ring in 
the bride's nose/ but to the west, i.e. in Kulu and Kangra the term 
has come to be applied to widow-remarriage. 

1 It appears to bo also called jar pfwka and is solemnised by bnrning a bar jot a or 
kahmali bush, i.e, by setting light to the bush and tying the end of the bride’s sheet to 
the bridegroom’s woollen girdle and going round the fire eight times. This form is only 
permissible in the case of an educated girl marrying her paramour, or when the bride’s 
parents will not consent to the marriage though they gave their coment to the contract of 
betrothal. It is celebrated by the mutual concurrence of the bride and bridegroom, and no 
priest or relations are required to attend its celebration. 

* At a jandi wedding 5 or 7 men accompany the bridegroom to his father-in-law’s house 
and there give the members of the bride** party Rs. 8 and a he-goafc : in a sir guddi double 
that amount is paid, but not always accepted, and the bridegroom is only accompanied by 3 
men. In both forms a rupee is given to the bride for her bandha t an ornament. 

Jandi appears to maan presents : in Kulu it means presents made to members of the 
birdt or wedding party 

Sir guddi means 'plaiting the hair * and is an incident in formal marriage. 

» B indhajdna, lit, to put on the bandha , the ornament which distinguiehee a married 
woman. 
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Ritual marriage in the hills— In Kulu the parohit is sent for 
anil given sweats and money. He then fixes an auspicious date for the 
wedding and prepares a lafchnotari or programme. This he takes to 
the bride’s house and expounds to iler family. The day once fixed 
cannot be changed even if a death occur in either family. In Chamba 
among the (I odd is after the parohit has fixed a day two men are 
sent to the girl’s house with some ght and if her people approve of 
it messengers from both sides go to the parohit and get him to 
prepare the lahhnotari. 

2. Naming the dag. —When both the parties are ready for the 
wedding an astrologer is asked to examine their horoscopes and fix a 
propitious time for the ceremony. The wedding is generally cele¬ 
brated at night but in special cases it is performed during the day 
{kathlewdn). J 

•‘3. Invests!nfe with the sacred thread. —In the twice-born castes 
(Brahman, Kshatria and Vaisya) the boy must be invested with the 
sacred thread before the wedding can take place. 

4s. Pern -—This is the first of the wedding ceremonies. Pern is 
made of mdsh or pulse, finely ground, called pit,hi. The bridegroom 
takes his seat on a woo len plate and the help of the principal deities 
is invoked, especially that of the goddess of wealth, who is repre¬ 
sented by a current coin. This coin is used in every rite and is 
carefully preserved. After the marviage is over these deities are re¬ 
presented by images made of flour. Pithi is distributed among all 
the relative and friends, with a sweetmeat made out of it. 

5. Lagan. —The bride’s father sends to the other party clothes, 
jewels, cash, and cattle according to his circumstances. Among the 
Hill Rajputs these presents are made by the bridegroom’s father. 

6. Sdhd chitthi. —A letter fixing the date for the wedding and 
settling the number of followers in the bridal pirty is despatched by 
the bride's father. 1 

7. Mecha. —A barber is sent bv the boy’s father to measure the 
girl for her wedding garments. 2 

8. Brahma bk 0 j —Sweetmeats and cash are distributed amom* the 
Brahmans of the place. The distribution is three-fold, (1) per head • 
(2) per family ; (3) per branch of that family. 8 

9. Del,.— A distribution of money among Brahmans and barbers, 
each ot whom receives so many dels or shares according to the number 
of relatives he may be connected with, in some instances one man 
getting as many as 60 dels. Barbers get half as much as Brahmans 
In the trans-Sutlej districts the ceremony is called thdma, and the 

•Among the Khatrfs and Brahmans of Gurddspur along with the ‘sdhd chitthi ’ are 

(hnt'«°m e n a8 \ T n R t' J t0 ? 9, 2 , 50 *" ornaments anil clothes for tbo ku r mani 

tboy s mother). also n Icafora (cup) resembling a tabalbdt, some misri (refined sugar), a 
cocoanut and a rupee for the boy These articles are known as the jikk r, Tim boy's 

b0a T r ° f f !L chl - ih ba * 1 contaiui "5? bits of cocoanut, almonds, dried 

dates &c v weighing »( modt 20 sets, They also give tho bearer a bid (gift) for the girl, 

w« ,«trT d&yS in ; . Qun3a9 P0 r the girl’s boy’s parents with the sdhd chiffhi send the 
boy s parents a maulv as a mecha or measure for tho preparation of the girl’s garments. ' 

iiinilar ndturf 81 '* 1183 m8de UOt 0 “ ly at weddin 5 8 * bat 011 1111 auspicious oocasioua of a . 
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number of dels is fixed at 252 altogether. 

The minimum rate per del is a quarter of an anua and the maxi¬ 
mum one rupee among persona of ordinary means; and the bridegroom's 
father is put to ruinous expenditure on that ceremony which arises 
solely from a desire for ostentation. (This oustom prevails generally 
among the Kal&ls.) 

10. Bath bhr:i, shank ulanga. —This ceremony is observed by the 
women only. The bridegroom's mother or in her absence his nearest 
kinswoman, after bathing, dons new clothes and passes over the place 
where her son has performed the rites mentioned above. She then 
effaces the flour images used in them and stamps her handprint over 
the house door. It is considered a disastrous omen if any one save the 
mother or nearest kinswoman pass oyer the place in question 

11. Mdidn. —The bridegroom after performing the usual religious 
rites is made to sit on a wooden stool. The near relatives rub perfumed 
oil and a fragrant substance called hatna over his face, and he is supplied 
with a weapon to guard himself from sudden attack ; he is girt with 
an auspic’Otts thread called the kangna, and from this time he is never 
left alone till the wedding is over. On this day too four small earthen 
vessels are hung up by a string in the middle of the courtyard of the 
house, and in these some medicines &c. are placed to purify the air 
and to protect the house from evil spirits or enchantments. In Gur- 
dfispur the kinswomen assemble and 5 or 7 of them whose husbands 
are alive oil the bridegroom or bride, as the case may be. This 
ceremony is also called tel char hand, ‘to apply oil.’ IFafm or lain a 
is also rubbed on their bodies. On the same day pakaufds (lumps of 
Bout) sweetened and fried and rice are distributed among the kindred, 
and the kangna or gana, ft coloured thread, is tied round the bride¬ 
groom’s right wrist. 

These ceremonies are performed by both the families concerned. 

12. Chalchi chung, kothi dta 8fc. —The special millstone whioh 
is to be used to prepare the marriage feast is tested by some women 
of the family, who join in grinding a little corn in it in order to ensure 
that it is not impregnated with any poisonous substance. Thev in like 
manner examine the place where the flour and corn to be used in the 
wedding are kept. These are precautionary measures for the safety 
of the guests invited on the occasion. 

There are also some other minor ceremonies observed by the women. 

In Gurdfispnr b\ sers of wheat are ground on an auspicious 
day. The flour being put in an earthen vessel (kothi) which is also 
decked with a thread (mauli), and some of it is mixed with the flour 
meant for use of the wedding party. The hand-mill, in which the 
wheat was ground, is also decked with a man'i . 

13. Shdn \—This ceremony is performed on the morning of the 
wedding day. The bridegroom takes nalu, and the help of certain deities 
is invoked, so that no misfortune may befall during the continuance of 
the marriage. He dons a gorgeous red dress with a crown (niukat) and 
a garland of gold or lace on his head. All his kinsmen and friends 
pronounce blessings on him and money, called bhur, is distributed 
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ng the Brahmans present. A boy relative of the bridegroom is 
made his sarbdld, and if the bridegroom die the bride is wedded to the 
sarbdld, as her marriage must never be postponed, under any circum¬ 
stances whatsoever, when she has once gone through the ceremony of jal 
cJiavkditd. 

14. Ghoti charhna, jandi kdtnd.- In the evening the bridegroom 
proceeds to the.bride's house with his sarbdld riding on a horse, the whole 
wedding procession following him. On his way he cuts a branch of a 
jamf tree with a sword. Aphar is made on this occasion. 

In Gurd&spur after the boy has niouuted the mare the women sing 
songs aud some cash (as sirdwdra) is waved round Ilia head and then 
distributed among the fag is etc. 

2 he first day in the bride’s house. 

15. Juthd tihlca —While the bar at is waiting outside the town 
this rite is performed. A line (tikka) is drawn in saffron on the bride¬ 
groom's forehead, the residue being sent for the use of the bride. The 
object is that she may always remain obedient to her husband. Then 
some respectable persons of the town proceed in token of respect towards 
the bar At to conduct them to the place appointed for their residence. 
Afshdr is now made. 

16. Baten .—On the first evening some uncooked food and sweet¬ 
meats are sent by the father of the bride for the bridal party's dinner. 
A small quantity of sweetmeat is sent back to the bride after the bride¬ 
groom has eaten of it. 

17. Milnu —At twilight the wedding party goes to the bride's 
house, some of whose inmates appoach and receive it with due respect. 
First sarnasdr is interchanged between the parties, and then an elderly 
kinsman of tbe girl presents notar to the boy's father or other kinsman ; 
sometimes a horse, cow or she-buffalo is given. This occasion is celebrat¬ 
ed with fire-works and dancing, aud the front of the house is illuminat¬ 
ed. This done the bridegroom enters his future father-in-law’s house, 
and the rest of the party return to their abode.- 

The real rite according to the shdstrds is that the girl herself should 
come forward and present a nazar to her lord as a mark of obedience. 
But this custom is not now observed, as the marriage is celebrated in 
her childhood. 

18. Chdnni jorna-~An examination of the bridegroom to see 
whether he is an expert marksman or not. A ehdnni with a lamp 
burning in it is hung in the middle of the doorway, and the boy takes it 
out with a sword. 

19. Ghoft .—Before the bridegroom enters the house the bride is 
brought outside the door where she meets him, kneels and makes him 
an obeisance as a token of homage. Under the existing custom she is 
wrapped up m a blanket and taken under the bridegroom's horse. 

• /^r^.-^Some married women go and bring water from a 

neighbouring well, singing wedding songs. With some of this water 
they make the bride bathe, and the rest is put into small mud vessels 
with which they make the bridegroom undergo certain ceremonies, intend¬ 
ed to test his physical dexterity and oapacity, The boy ia further made to 
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utter some rough verses called chands for each of which he is given 
presents in cash by the kinswomen of the bride, 

According to religious doctrines either the girl’s brother or a 
learned Brahman should be present to examine the boy at the betrothal, 
and he should then address these words to him in presence of the 
assembly : “ My father or yajmdn (as the ease may be) will bestow his 
daughter on you in marriage subject to the following conditions: — 
(1) that you bathe before the nuptial rites in order to prove that yon 
are free from all dangerous diseases ; (2) that there is no defect in any 
of your organs : (3) that your manners are gentle and your life blame¬ 
less ; and °(4) that you are not impotent.'” 

This custom, however, is now dropped. 

21. Suhdg-paildri, salsaroch. —The bridegroom sends the follow¬ 
ing articles for the bride as a first gift 

(1) A looking glass; (2) a comb ; (3) perfumed oil ; (t) 

saffron ; (5) jewels ; (6) a shawl. 

This is to signify that in future she will have to adorn herself only 
with what he may from time to time provide. Some sandalwood, 
medioines and spioes are also sent with them, to express the hope that 
she may enjoy worldly pleasures with him in perfect health and 
happiness. 

22. The nuptial fire.—ln the courtyard of the house is erected. a 
quadrangular structure of young trees framed in a square and prettily 
decorated with split and festooned leaves. Phis is called bedi and this rite 
is performed under it. 

A priest, conversant with the Vedas, ignites the sacred fire and 
pours into it with due mantars a libation of clarified butter. Then the 
father of the bride welcomes the bridegroom in the prescribed fovm by 
offering water to wash his feet and by the well-known oblation called 
the argln/a. He then gives his daughter’s hand to the boy thrice 
reciting a holy ma-ntar. This time both the boy and girl are installed 
on two separate stools, and for the first time see each other s faces. 
The bov afterwards worships according to the ordinance the fire com¬ 
pound, and taking his wife’s hand by general invocation prays to the 
principal deities that they both may pass their lives in comfort, faithful to 
each other, and that their union may be blessed with healthy children 
Both then walk round the nuptial fire, the wife holding the- hem of 
lipr husband* s garments, to call to witness that effulgent light which per- 
£d£ *£rt* ot the glob., W»t ,,either in tWbM«.a or word 

will either swerve from the path of duty The husband then sprinkles 
holv water on his wife, and invokes that element that she may ever 
remain chaste and gentle and that her eyes, heart and mind may be 

his and his hers always. . 

A number of Vedic mintars are recited on this ocoasion, invoking 
the help of the Natural Power, personified in different gods, as well as 
beseeching the one Universal Spirit pervading all to bless the 
fntrS nair From these mantars it appears that marriage among the 

KS?t?5».^a•«*««¥ **• wM* “•» ot »•> M “ u *» 

• *4* ita W&ty 
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their worldly happiness, the propagation of the race, the performance of 
the sacred sacrifices, the attainment of true knowledge of the secrets of 
nature, and the final absorption of the soul in the Absolute Soul, the 
source of all existence, conscientiousness and bliss, marriage for the 
mere satisfaction of lust being held abominable. It was for that 
reason that the Arya Sh&stras prohibited remarriage of widows, for ties 

once consecrated by Vedic ceremonies were considered indissoluble for 
ever. 

2$, Lam pair.~~kk the time when the nuptial rites are being 
peifouxiea, the mother oi: the bridegroom in her own house, in company 
with other relatives of the same sex, puts her feet in water mixed with 
mine. She then asks the old women to give her son and daughter-in-law 
their blessings that as the milk is mingled with the waiter so they 
may ever live in loving kindness one with another. 

Lhe second day in the bride’s house . 

, Mitya bkat. In the afternoon the marriage party is entertain-' 

ed with a feast worthy alike of the guests and the host. Various kinds 
oi sweetmeats are laid out in au oval form over a white ehaddar. 1 Be- 
tore they commence eating a senior male relative from the girl's side 
presents a nazar and sweetmeats to the father or a near kinsman of the 
boy. (this custom is not practised among the Hill Rajputs.) Eaoh of 
supplied* 8eparately 0ufc of P* ttals made of leaves. At night sapper is 

The third day in the bride’s house. 

The bridal party is enteitained in the same manner as before. 

, i 2 , J * y~ ar< t sui. In the evening costly costumes, beautiful gold 
°“f ufce > P re Pared for the bride, are sent to her, as wefl as 
some hennah, almonds and oocoanuts. The pomp displayed on this 
occasion is proportioned to the wealth of the family. The parents of 
bick keeP S ° 1De ° f theSS artieIes for imm ediate use and the rest are sent 

2 f* $ at (dowry).—Under the existing custom parents supply 

s “ n - in ’ 1 r with al1 household ^ure, su<K 
to Snri- kl S ea utensiIs ' cash, jewels, bedstead, raz4ie, carpets, cattle,— 
«*•*!.« T,^ n . ecessar J article. These are kept outside for some 

a bed when wfl* 0 V1< i W ' ^ 10 aud £ irl are tiien made to sit on 
th a ?, el °S ueilt and clear voioe the fathers of both the 

' husE 0UnC s-f l6 2 Slng < °n‘ he in these wor<3s Be th( >u unto 
a .L d « aS " a ^° Rama ' R akmani 2 unto Krishn, Damodri 2 

auto Kawan, Sachi 3 unto Indr, See/ » ’ 

the bridegMom^baiVor' 3 ^sn^lJrlv'* 0 fi“ lled The reat . of the mvcets i« given to 

called biha h~hni ' • -| L *i 011 second day the bardt is entertained with sweets 

S" ° iDg giV6U t0 ** e b, ' ide ’ 8 ^ Ttt 

* IlT h r in0a Wei ' e ***** for tLeir cbtt9tit y a,ltI attachment to their lord*, 
groom in dotve/muT^ pair are Mated on the conch given to the bride, 

presents fas aankal n \ fhl'?!•, d 4 9 “Si 9 r \ r , a l las aro worshipped. Then the bride's father 
which ho moans to tire his d«S m ™ ta , al1 tbo ornaments, clothes, nntensils, sweota, etc., 
heads of thS a f« made fafi ", ^ h * viu « Te « aTi to »«ans. Then the 
waved round^heir beads and J|*n, f 0 ',, otber , i a U3! $, 0 oailed iir jofi) and a rupee .is 
departs. ads and given to the barber. The bardt or wedding party then 
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27. Da/chila .—When the bridal party returns home, on their 
arrival in the town the procession moves slowly through the bazar with 
great splendour. The boy mounted on a horse proceeds first and the 
wife is borne after him in a dolt. 1 Among the Hill Kajputs the girl is 
carried first. Apskar is made at this time. 

When the couple approach the house some women of the family 
receive them with due honour. The mother waves a cup of water seven 
times round her son and daughter-in-law, which she then drinks. This 
means that she, with pleasure and for her son's love, takes on herself 
every misfortune that may in future time befall either of them. 

28. Til kheltia .—The senior relatives of tho boy in succession put 
a handful of sesamum into the hands of the girl, which she r eturns to 
them at once. 

This ceremony signifies that they wish the bride to bear children as 
numerous as the sesamnm seeds which fall to the ground. Then the 
women sing 

Jitne dharti til girest , 

Vine banhtiput janest. 

* May the bride bear as many sons as sesamum seeds have fallen 
to the ground/ 

29. Bari hdth dalnd .—A purse containing money is made over 
to the wife. She is at liberty to take any amount out of it to spend at 
her pleasure. The signification of this rite is that the husband entrusts 
to the care of his wife all his worldly goods. She then promises that 
she will spend nothing without his knowledge. 

30. God lend larle led (to adopt a son).—A little boy is made to 
sit in the lap of the newly married girl, as a sign that she may also 
be a mother of sons. She then presents nazars to the elder relatives of 
her husband, and in return gets presents and clothes from them. 

31. Got kundla .—To convert the new girl into her husband's got 
all the women of the family, including the girl, eat together rice and 
sweetmeat out of the same dish. 

32. Sat hard .—The mud vessels that are hung in the middle of 
the house are now taken out. 

83. Kangna khelnd .—The sacred thread with which the waists 
of the husband and wife are encircled are now taken off and put into a 
large dish, when each of them tries to take possession of it and to 
achieve victory over the other. This is the last rite of marriage. 

84. Mukldwd .—After a stay of few days the girl returns to her 
father’s house. The husband with some servants after a period varying 
from one to three years from the date of marriage goes to take her back. 
His father-in-law on this occasion supplies him with some clothes and 
jewels. 

1 In Gurddspur this observance is also called w4pati or returning and the rite of 
waving the cup round the boy’s and girl’s heads is known as pdni todrna. 



Suction 7.—Muhammadan betrothal observances. 

Terminology, 

Among Muhammadans ‘ betrothal' is known as mangewd, 
mangnf, mangan (and other forms of that word , 1 which literally means 
f asking ' or 'begging'). It is also called sagdi, especially in the 
south-east, and hurmdt .' 2 Another term is ropitd, which literally means 
the present or token consisting of seven dried dates and various other 
things sent by a (Hindu) girl's father to his prospective son-in-law 
at or before the betrothal. It corresponds to the shagiin 3 among the 
higher castes, e.g. in Hoshiarpur. The Arabic word nisbat is also used, 
chiefly in the towns. Another common term is ndtta or ndta, which 
ltas a somewhat derogatory meaning, so that ndta (lend means to give 
girl in marriage, an admission of inferiority in status. The bridegroom 
is styled mangedar or mdngetar , 4 a term also applied to a betrothed 
girl, while bendhd is used in the south-east. In the north-east he is 
called dulo, or dulha, or naushah , 5 namho , nausd, or nandho being 
variant forms of the latter word, and in Gujr&nw&M lard is also used. 
In the Talagang tahsil of Jhelum be is called nadha and his bride is 
hurt, literally a girl or a virgin. In the south-west ghot is in common 
use. 

The bride is correspondingly bendhdni, dvlhan, or kw&r in the 
south-west, and after she is married nodh or bahd , 6 The latter term 
means literally son's wife. 

In the Pashto of Peshdwar betrothal is called koyiddn. The 
bridegroom is called changhul and the bride ehunghald. During the 
days of marriage the changhul and ehunghald are respectively called 
lchdwand and natot. 

The boy's, father is particularly, and die boy's kinsmen are general¬ 
ly, called putreta . Similarly the girl's father or party is dheta. 

Preliminaries in betrothal. 

In Arabia, it is said, marriage is usually adult, and it is not regard¬ 
ed as mdeoent that the bridegroom should see his future wife hut the 
seclusion of women in India renders this impossible, at least among the 
better classes. In consequence a mash hat a or go-between is often 
employed to spy on the girl and report on her looks etc. to the boy's 
people. These go-betweens assume various disguises, such as cloth- 
sellers, m order to obtain access to the girl's house, while, on the other 
hand, a girl is not infrequently substituted for the one seen and reported 

1 E.g, mangapi in the Rdjanpur tahsfl of J>era GhSzi Khan. 

9 Fr. kufctm> * a relation of marriage/ 

9 Or shagatii life. f an omen/ 

* Qt* <*ta, from man gen ati is also used. 

5 This word appears to mean * new king/ 

* Maya SinghVFi mjabi Dicty, 
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on by the go-between. Unpleasantness not unnaturally frequently 
results from such a deception; In theory Muhammadan law attaches 
great importance to mutual consent in marriage, but in India the 
practice is very often opposed to allowing even grown-up girls to 
express any opinion on a proposed betrothal. In fact, among the 
Muhammadans of Delhi there is a custom of pre-natal betrothal which 
is called thikrt M mang, 1 because, if a girl bo born according to 
anticipation, the hoy's mother drops a. rupee into the girl baby's bath or 
mixes sugarcandy in the ghntti given to her, as an earnest of the 
betrothal contract thus ratified. In Rohtak a boy's mother or any near 
kinswoman may drop a rupee into the vessel used by a midwife, and by 
so doing apparently bespeaks the new-born girl for her son. The 
betrothal is there and then announced and congratulations are ex¬ 
changed. 

Contrary to the usual practice amongst Hindus, the proposal among 
Muhammadans comes almost invariably from the boy’s side. The term 
bdtdnd bat-jana, to propose, is used when’negotiations are opened by the 
boy’s people. When both sides are satisfied as to the suitability of the 
raatoh a day is fixed ‘ for sweetening the mouth’ [munh mithd karne led 
dtn), and on that day a number of women, with a few men of the boy's 
family, go to the girl’s house to perform the betrothal rites, 9 In 
the Sangrur tab si l of Jind the request by the boy's father is called 
dilute and he visits the girl's father in the evening. The dud-i-khair 
is then observed, the senior member of the boys's party commencing 
the prayer. 

In Dera Ghizi Kh&n the negotiations whioh precede a betrothal 
are oalled sawdl or * request, ' and may take place a month or more 
before the betrothal is solemnised. 

The negotiations are, however, not infrequently opened by the 
girl's people among the mral classes who are converts from Hinduism. 
Thus among the Meos of Gurgfion the girl's party first visits the boy's 
father, and reaches his house on the evening of an auspicious day in 
the lunar month. If they find the boy to their liking they are feasted, 
after giving a rupee each to the boy, his father, brother, father's sister, 
and his mirdsl and barber. The party is also feasted on the 2nd and 
third days, after which it sets out for its home, giving the boy’s 
parents Rs. 11 or 22 as a farewell gift. Of this sum a rupee is left 
in the vessel in which it was presented ; the barber and mirdsi take 
one rupee and the balance is given to the poor. The girl's father in turn 
gives a rupee to the boy's father. This is called mildp. Among 
other Muhammadans the observances vary. A ring or two is often 
sent to the boy, with other presents, and the rings are put on by the 
hoy amongst his assembled kinsmen, 3 A ring is often presented in 
sugar-, and the kinsmen feasted with more or less ceremony, 

> Fr. thikra, an earthen vessel. Mdng, asking. 

* This paragraph applies to Delhi eily. 

8 The barber is 'given rice, ghi, and sugar, but nothing containing salt should be 
offered him on this occasion. - ° 
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Hien such a negotiation is initiated by the girl’s father certain 
special observances may occur. Thus in Si&lkot a mircUr, barber, cr even a 
Brahman, is sent to the putreta or boy’s father, and when be reaches 
his house a little oil is dropped on the threshold before ho enters it. 
This observance is called tel ddlnd. The putreta’s Idgis also assemble, 
and the dketd’s Idgi is given some sugar in a plate, from which he 
takes a little in his mouth. This observance is called munh jnthldwnd 
or julhdlnd or jathalnna = to defile : P. D., p. 522. Then the Idgt 
is given khichri. He eats some of it and drops a rupee and some 
copper coins in the plate. These are distributed among the putreta’* 
Idgis. Next day the boy’s kinsmen feast the Idgt on rice and sugar 
or mutton and bread. At the zuhr prayer carpets are spread in the 
boy's house and the whole brotherhood assemble. The boy is seated 
in front of the tags, who gives him from Re. 1 to Rs. 25 as well as 
a date or sugarcandy to eat. Then he exchanges congratulations with 
them and observes the niyat khair. After this all present congratulate 
the boy’s father. The dketd’s Idgi presents a sum vaiying from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 11 for distribution among the boy’s kamins. The boy's 
people also distribute tapdsds of sugar among the people on this occasion. 
Some well-to-do Ja$s and Rajput families also send a camel, a horse, 
and ornaments such as bangles or hit Man 1 for the boy’s mother. This 
is called tikkd bhejnd. On this occasion drums &c. are beaten iu the 
boy’s father* s house. The persons present on the occasion srive a rupee each 
to the boy’s father to be given to the Idgi. On the lag Us departure the 
boy s father gives them as wad&igt from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8, which is 
divided into four shares, three being given to the Idgis named above and 
the fourth to. the Idgi of the maternal relatives. No mention is made 
on this occasion regarding the date of the wedding. 

A very few wealthy families in Gujrimvala also observe this 
custom of sending a tiJeka, but in a slightly different way. It consists 
m sending a barber, a mirdst, a Brahman, and a tailor, with a horse, a 
camel, clothes for the boy and his parents, a gold finger-ring for the 
boy, Rs. 21 m cash, five lumps of candy, and some dried dates. On 
the arrival of the Idgis named, the boy’s father invites his kinsfolk to 

his house anil displays the gifts mentioned. Congratulations are then 

exchanged and tapasas distributed among those present. Rs. 2 to 6 
are given to each of the bride’s Idgis, and they are then sent back. 
Various intermediaries are employed in the preliminary negotiation 
Thus m the Bhakkar tahsil of Midnwdli, on the Indus, a Sayyid 
manlavt, faqir or any respectable elder, is sent to the girl’s father by 
the boy s to make a request {dhnknd) for her hand. If it is meant to 
accept it an ambiguous answer is given until the proposal has been re¬ 
peated four or five times. Meanwhile the bov’s kinswomen begin visiting 
the girl Is family with presents, and finally the offer is accepted provided 
the parties be related or the boy’s father promises compensation or a girl 
“ change. J| the Leiah tahsil of this district among the leading faS 
lies, almost all Syyids and dominant Baloch, the first step to3 when 

LS reaC r e fi a a S e is . ft a dhni or embassy of picked 

members of the family to the girl’s father. His refusal will be definite, 

i Budhi, a gold coin worth Re. 5 ? p,j>„ j>, 168. 
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not to say abrupt, but his acceptance ostensibly reluctant and well- 
considered. Tbe families now begin to associate, but the girl veils 
herself from all the males of her intended husband’s family. 

But in Haz&ra generally no intermediary is employed save the 
barber, and he is not called when the parties belong to the same brother¬ 
hood, for then the womenfolk arrange matters. In Posh & war an elderly 
kinswoman of the boy acts as da!dla > or go-between, and it is only when 
she has succeeded in securing a bride for him that a jirga of Sayyids 
and vlamas is sent to the girl’s parents. If they are wealthy they put 
off the jitga twice or thrice before finally consenting. 

Even after these preliminary negotiations the final betrothal does not 
always take place at once. Thus in Bbakkar and Leiah a few days after 
the negotiations have closed the boy’s people go to the girl’s house and 
formally present her father with a few gold or silver ornaments for her 
use, and after the dud-t-khair has been repeated distribute sweetstuff. 
This observance is called nishdni. or f token.’ In Bbakkar the boy’s 
father is said to place a ring on her finger and a bhochhan or sheet on 
her head, and this is called nishdni. The betrothal follows a month or 
two later. But among the Utm&nzais in Haz&ra the nishdni only 
precedes the betrothal by a couple of days, and is observed in rather a 
curious way : the boy's party takes present to the girl’s village. 
After nightfall they are invited to her house, and the minUt brings a 
plate, into which the boy’B father puts the ornaments. Of these the 
girl’s father takes two or three by way of nishdnt, and then the 
betrothal is announced, the dud-i-kh ntr recited, and congratulations 
exchanged. The mirasi’s fee for this service varies from Bs. 4 to 8, 
twice that of the barber, so tbe part he plays must be regarded 
as important. The boy’s teacher gets from Rs. 1 to 5. Among the 
.7adune in this district the nishdni appears to he the betrothal itself, 
for when a match has been arranged the boy’s father sends food- 
called jitga M roti —to the girl’s and then pays a visit (jirga), which 
must be made on a Monday or a Friday, and by night, to her house. 
Tbe jirga or visitors are then fed, and a barber presents sugar in a plate 
to one of its members. He drops Rs. 3P, 7)0, or whatever the girl’s 
father demands, into it and the barber carries it into the house. The 
girl’s father accepts part of the money and returns the rest. 
The iua-i-khair is then recited, and a rupee * given to the mosque. A. 
barber then gives the boy’s kinsmen in a cup (da tor a), into which they 
drop a rupee. In another cnp mehndi is brought, and this is applied to 
each man by way of nishdni. Another rupee is dropped into this cup 
also. Within a week of the jrrga’s departure, some of the boy’s kins¬ 
men take a sweetmeat called pakicdn to the girl’s house, where they 
spend the night. The return visit is called milni. At the hext ’Id the 
boy’s parents send the girl clothes and uncooked food, with an orna¬ 
ment if well-to-do, and similar presents are sent on every ’Id and Shah 
Barit until the wedding. 

In Peshawar also the nishdni is the nutd or betrothal. When 
the last jirga has obtained a definite promise of the girl, a body of the 

' 1 Called dmi hA rupia. 
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boy's kinsmen go to the girl's house, and take one to seven ornaments 
with them as nishdni. When they arrive they are seated on a carpet, 
and the barber brings a patriot into which each puts some money. The 
ornaments, too, are put in, and then the patnos is sent inside to the 
girl's womenfolk. The amount of money agreed upon and the nishdni 
are kept, and the patnos with the balance sent out again to the boy's 
kinsmen. The betrothal is completed by the father paying certain 
fees to the barber, the imdm of the mosque, and the mutrib. On the 
third day after this the girl's parents send the boy a ring and a suit 
of clothes—a gift called jota —and at each fair and festival his parents 
send her presents till the wedding. 

In the UtmAnnSma Tappa of Peshawar the nishdni observance 
appears in all essentials under the name of thdl— the plate in which 
the ornaments for the girl are placed. The thdl ceremony concludes 
with the return, it is said, of all the ornaments and cash offered. 
However this may be, at its close each person present drinks some V 
sharbat and puts some mehndi on his hands—an observation called i 
(/hunt, which is held to make the betrothal binding. The third day 
after the betrothal the girl's kinswomen go to the boy's house for two or 
three days, and when they depart his parents give his future mother- 
in-law and sister-in-law a rupee each c by way of paronaS This obser¬ 
vance is called channa arta. Again, two or three days later the bride¬ 
groom, with two or three friends and females, goes by night to his 
father-in-law's house taking with him sweetmeats and cash Rs. 2 to 10. 
The party are feasted and then the bridegroom puts the money into 
the plate and sends it with the sweetmeats to his mother-in-law as 
saldmdna . Shortly afterwards the bride's parents come, flinging jets 
at him, and sprinkle scented water over him. This is called ubdachwaL 
At each fair and festival after these ceremonies the bridegroom sends 
gold or silver ornaments for the bride. 

In the Chakw&l tahsil of Jhelum a very similar custom exists. To 
ratify the understanding already arrived at, the boy's father goes one 
day to the girl's and presents her with sweetstuff and Rs. 21 in cash 
in the presence of her brotherhood. Her father accepts from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 5, rarely taking the whole, and coloured water is sprinkled over 
the whole of the boy's party. The dud-i-ihair is recited at night, and 
they return next day. This is called nishdni raichnd . The boy does 
not accompany the party on this occasion. On the first 'Id after it, the 
boy's father sends presents for the girl, and if he is well-to-do he sends 
clothes to her mother and sister as well—when the gift would be 
called dhdi tewar dend , ( to gift 3 (literally 2£) sets of clothes'. The 
fathers may also exchange gifts of clothes, but if the bride's parents 
only receive garments for her they need only give sweetmeats in return. 

If this gift is brought by a barber the girl's father gives him a rupee, a 
turban, and a hurt a —an observance called TcapCe dend. At the next 'Id 
clothes &c, are only sent to the girl. In Talagang tahsil the nishdni 
is merely a present of Rs. 5 in cash and as many paos of sugar made, it 
seems, at betrothal. So, too, in Harfpur tahsil, in Hazara, it is an orna¬ 
ment given to. the girl at the mangeva. Finally, in Hoshi£rpur, at least 
among the PafchAns, we find the nishdni following the solemn be- 
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fcrothal, at which a maulavi invokes the My at khair twice and the girl’s 
father gives dried dates and sugar to the bov’s party by way of shag mi. 
The contract having thus become irrevocable, some date of the lunar 
month is fixed for the nishdni, which merely consists in the interchange 
of presents, feeing of Idgit, and the payment by the girl’s father of suffi¬ 
cient money to buy the boy a ring. 


In 


Betrothal as an usage and as a rits. 
the Western Punjab Muhammadans tend to 


assimilate the 

betrothal to the regular nikdh, or wedding. This is especially the case 
in HazAra. In that district some people celebrate the mangewa only at 
betrothal, others solemnise the nikdh simultaneously with it, but without 
fixing the amount of the dower. That appears to be fixed subsequently, 
and the nikdh is regarded as irrevocable when the amount of dower 
has been fixed. In Haripur tahsil, after the dud-i-khair, the ritna.1 of 
offer and acceptance is solemnised at the betrothal. In Attock tahsil, 
too, a mullah officiates at this ceremony. 

In the RAjanpur tahsil of jpera GhAzi KliAn the position is this : 
When persons of the same tribe make, a betrothal by exchange, the 
nikdh is not performed at the betrothal, but the tnangni is performed, 
and the dud-i-khair is recited in connection therewith. ^ But if a 
betrothal is made in consideration of a cash payment the nikdh is solem¬ 
nised simultaneously with the mangni. The amount paid varies from 
Rs. 100 to 300. But elsewhere it is rare to find betrothal regarded 
as a religious rite, though occasionally the niyat khair , or invocation of 
a blessing, is invoked by the QAzi’s reciting the dud-i-fatih-khair t as in 
Ferozepur. In that district this is the only ceremony at a betrothal, the 
boy’s father visiting the bride’s and receiving a red khes, or mutdhd, 
after the niyat khair, while the boy does not accompany his party. In 
Mandi the following times are considered inauspicious for a betrothal, 
and in fixing the date for it a Clazi is consulted : — 

(1) The first ten days of the month of Muharram. 

(2) The month between the ’Id-ul-Fiter and the 'Id-ul-ZuM. 

(3) The month of Jamadi us-SAni. 

(4) The last day of every month, 

(5) The 3rd, 8th, 13th, and 18th of eveiy month. 

Auspicious days for a betrothal are:— 

(1) The 7 th, 11th, 14th, 25th, and 27th of every month. 

(2) All days except the 3rd; 8th, 13th, and 18th. 

But this custom appears to be confined to that Slate, for in the 
adjacent district of Hoshiarpur any date may lie fixed for the betrothal, 
and at most a maulavi is called for the niyat khair. In Dasiiya tahsil 
any date of the lunar month is fixed. This is called parnd, and on it 
a party of four at least visits the bride’s house with presents, which vary 
according to the means of the parlies. Among the Pa{Mns, called 
WilAyati and Muhammadans of KAugra generally, betrothal is styled 
hale, or ‘ assent.’ Among the Saddozai and QizzilbAsh Pat ha ns of 
HoshiArpur, for instance, the bale simply consists in a visit by the boy’s 


misr/f^ 
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inetius uu the girl’s father and a formal acceptance of the proposed 
match. The hoy himself does not take part in any of ceremonies 
before his weddings though these are rather elaborate* and include 
the ahtrini Mori (sweet-eating) and rakht-bu) dm (cloth-cuttmg). 
At some date after the bale the boy’s father, accompanied by some 
of his family, takes some sweetmeat, pieces of silk and rich cloth, 
unsown and uncut, for tbs' bride, but ornaments are not sent tdl 
the eve of the wedding. This ceremony is performed with some 
little eel at. The sweetmeat, which is always a mixture of paiats/iu , 

' nuoal, and ildicMddna is arranged in trays carried by menials who 
form a procession. Before them goes a band. The laities ot the 
boy’s family follow in close carriages. Sometimes fireworks are also 
used. "When this procession arrives at the girl’s house the hoy s 
mother or some elderly relative puts a ring on the bride s right-hand 
finger and says, ‘bismitldh’ (by the name of God). She then throws 
a shawl round her shoulders. After this she cuts the cloth with 
scissors, repeating ‘ bumiUdh.' Congratulations to both the parties 
follow, and sweetmeat is distributed among the women inside the house 
as well as among the men outside. Finally, the date of tho wedding 
is decided upon and publicly announced, 

In Kangra the hale is a little more formal, and it is also followed 
by similar observances. The boy’s father with some respectable elders 
goes to the girl’s house on the 11th, 17th, &7th or 29th of the month. 
The girl’s father' also assembles some men at his house before lira 
arrival, and soon after it he distributes sweetmeats, such as palds ias, 
giving a plateful of sugar with his own hands to tne boy s father, 
and congratulations are exchanged. The giving of the sweetmeats 
shows that the girl’s father has agreed to give his daughter to the boy. 
This ceremony is called sharfi Mori, and females tab3 no part in it. 
On this day, and sometimes on the next day too, the hoy s father sends 
sweetmeats ^and fresh fruit to the girl. This sweetmeat * called 
majmd razd. The fruit is distributed by the girl s parents among 
their relatives. Thereafter (till the date;ot betrothal) on each Id-nl- 
Fitr the boy’s parents send some mehndi and food to the girl, >nd a 
he-goat or ram is also sent to her on each Id-ul-Zuha. The ammal s 
painted with mehndi and a silver hansh put i oond its «wk. It is sacri¬ 
ficed bv the girl’s parents. On each last_ Wednesday of tne month 
of Safar, 20 silver rings and a gold ring, with a t suit of clothes ? 
some mehndi, are sent by the boy s parents to . e gu • , ,c 

rings are meant for her friends and the gold one for the gul herself. 

On the Shab Bar&t fireworks are also sent for the girl. These practices 
are kept up till the nikdk, and there is no limit to the period mtervemn„ 
between tbe betrothal and the wedding. 

The date of the mkdhm fixed in consultation. First o^allthe 
date of the rakkal sari, or cutting of the clothes, is settled. I he boy s 
parents take even suits of silk clothes to the girl s house. Ihese 
clothes are carried by servants on their heads. A pair of lacedahoee 
is also taken. The first cloth for the bride is out by the oldest and 

most respected matron of the family. The gir, s parent supply the 

boy’s with food for the night at the rakhat ban, and the men of his 
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parby depart after taking it. TIiib ceremony is performed ten or eleven 
days before the wedding. 

The auspicious dates for a betrothal are variously given. In the 
Abbottibad tabsil of Hazara very few days are unlucky, and auspicious 
dates are the 1st, 2nd, 4tfi, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, llth, 13th, 11th, loth, 
16th, 17th? 19th, 30th, 21st, 32nd, 34th to 27th, 29th, and 30th. But 
one list from Rajanpur, in Dsra Q-hdzi Kh5n, omits the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 
9th, 10th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 25th, 26th, and 80th, while in 
the Leiah tahsil of Midnw&li the 7th, llth, 14th, 24th, 25th, or 
27th day of the moon is considered really prosperous, though, excepting 
the ten days of Ashura, all other days of the year are admissible, whether 
lucky or not, for performing mangnd. 

In Eerozepore no regard is paid to the date of the month, but the 
boy’s party should reach the girl’s house on a Thursday night. 

In Loh5.ru the usages in betrothal are typical of those in vogue in 
the south-east Panjab. In that State, betrothal {sagat) is never 
solemnised on the. 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 8th, 18th, or 28th of a lunar month. 

The bridegroom ( bendhd ) only accompanies his father and kinsmen 
to the house of the bride ( be»dhdnt ) if specially desired to do so bv the 
bride’s father. The boy’s father then presents Rs. 35 in cash and a 
e icoanut in a vessel, together with 5| sen of sugar, one ser of henna, 
and a silk cloth, which are put in the bride’s lap—-an observance called 
god bharand (literally,' to fill the lap’). Then the girl’s father 
gives the boy some cloth, a rupee, and a cocoanut, with clothes for 
himself and his mother. Next follows the shnkar&m, or thank- 
offering, a feast of rice, coarse sugar, and ghi, given to the boy’s 
party, during which the girl’s kinswomen fling insults [sithini&nS at 
them. * 

The betrothal ceremonies in vogue among the Muhammadans of 
the Lammfin tract in Bahiwalpur are described below :— 

Betrothal is called mangndn or mangewa. On the date fixed for 
the betrothal the put re! a or boy’s father party pay a visit to the « theta 
or girl’s father, and this visit must bo paid at night and on the 1st, 
5th, 7th, llth, 14th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 25th, 27th or 29th of the lunar 
monthThe bridegroom accompanies the party, which takes a quantity 
of tapasds (sugar cakes) with them, and on arriving at the girl’s house 
the dud-i-fatihd/chair or nigat khair is observed, the ceremony being 
begun by the person who arranged the betrothal. After this the parties 
exchange congratulations and the bridegroom is given a lungi. The 
boy’s father usually distributes the _ iapdsds, while the bride’s ’ father 
entertains them with milk. The bridegi'oom’s party returns home the 
same night. Subsequently a party of women visit the girl’s father on 
behalf of bridegioom s father, taking with them tdpdsds and a tvewciT 3 
comprising a bochhan, in which are tied some coins (varying from 
4 annas to Us 25), fruit weighing from 2 A pdos 1 to 0 seers, a bracelet, 
a set of bangles and a ring (or palhi mundn), and these ornaments and 
clothes are put on the bride by the women, 

1 A pdo=ac \ of a ter. 
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In well-to-do families a woman who makes bangles accompanies 
the party to the bride’s house and puts glass or ivory bangles on her. 
In other cases the bride is taken next day to a shop and the bangles are 
bought and pat on there. After this the nose of the bride is bored, and 
as a compensation for the pain she is given 1 } ckkaidh or pans of 
sugar-candy. 1 2 Finally the visitors are feasted with ehoba (rice or bread 
with (fhi and sugar) by the bride’s father, but nothing that has been 
cut with a knife, such as meat, is given them.* This ceremony is term¬ 
ed nath surd. 

Usages subsequent to betrothal and prior to marriage. 

Chandra,ndn .—On the first day on which the new moon it seen in 
the lunar month following the betrothal the bridegroom visits his 
father-in-law in order to congratulate him on the new moon, and takes 
his meals in his house. This is termed ehandrdndn Jchdwdn. The 
bridegroom drops from Ke. 1 to Rs. 10, according to his means, in the 
plate in which food is given him, and his father-in-law in return gives 
him a ring. This usage is virtually confined to Bahitwalpur, being 
expressly non-existent or obsolete in almost eyory other part of the 
Punjab. 

After the ehandrdndn on both the ’Ids, on the Ashura (the 10th 
of Mtiharram), the Shab Barit, and the last Wednesday in Safar * the 
boy’s father sends uncooked food (rice, ghi, sugar &c.) to the bride. 
Here again nothing that has been cut may be sent, and this rule is 
observed even on the Baqr-’Id day (the festival on which sheep &c. are 
sacrificed). 

But in Dera Gh&zi Kbdn only a rupee is sent to the bride on 
first ’Id. No uncooked food is sent her on the Baqr ’Id, when 
home is not far from the boy’s. 


the 

her 


In Mid wall, on the 
father sends the bride 


firsi ’Id-ul-Fitr, after the mangewd the boy’s 
a bhonhhan and a silk hirtd, some rioe, ghi, 
sugar &c. Besides these articles and clothes are sent on each ’Id or 
festival after the mangewd. This is termed war end or sanbhal bhejnd, 
to send a support or pledge. 

After the betrothal various social observances take place, but 
however costly they may be, few have any religious or ritual signifi¬ 
cance. For example, among the Jaduns and in the Abbottabad tahsil 
of Hazara uncooked food is sent to the girl on each ’Id and Shan Bardt 
after the betrothal This usage is very widespread, but the customs 
as to what is sent vary considerably. Thus, in Peshdwar, well-to-do 
people send clothes and ornaments. 

1 Round Mithankot?, >ti pera Oh£zi Kh6n, the bride's noseig bored by the boy's kina- 
women, and they give her the sugar-candy, tho one who actually performs the odp ration 
giving twice as much as the others. , 

2 Round Mi$hanko| this restriction is only imposed on the bride. 

8 In tho Jdmpnr talisfl cf Pera Ghdzi KMn uncooked food is gent on the 'Ids Muhar- 
ram days, >,nd Shab Fai at, by the boj's party, but not on tho last Wednesday of the 
month of Safar, " 
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In GrrjrSnwfila on the 'Id day after the mangnf the hoy's party 
crocs t n the girl's house with ornaments and clothes, which are put 
qti the girl on that auspicious day. Even poor people take a suit of 
clothes and silver ornaments worth Its 20 to 50, while the rich send 
silk clothes and ornaments costing as much as Rs. 500 to 2,000. 
Congratulations are exchanged between the parties, and sweets dis¬ 
tributed on this occasion. This custom is, however, nor in vogue 
among cultivators. It is confined to the higher castes living in towns. 1 

Raw drd Jed sawand.— In Hoshi&rpur the presents thus sent are 
called 'Idf and Shah Barati. In Mandi on any festival day, such as 
the 'Td or Ni4z, and at any marriage in the purl's family after his 
betrothal, the hoy is invited and feasted with rich food. This is called 
Jcawdr id tdwand. On the other hand, among respectable families, 
the girl is supplied with clothes etc. till her nik&h . 

A similar custom exists in Lok&ru. In that State bidri is a present 
of sweets etc. (including clothes, if they can be afforded) sent to the 
girl by the boy's father on every festival between the betrothal and 
the wedding. If no ornaments ot clothes were given to the girl on 
the day of the mangni they are sent with the first bidri In i*eturn 
the girl's parents also send a bidri to the boy. If the Tij festival 
of the Hindfis in L&ma happens to fall between the betrothal and the 
wedding Muhammadans send sandkdrf to the bride. This consists 
of khaj&rs (sweets shaped like dates), made of wheat flour and coarse 
sugar fried in oil, together with a suit of clothes for the girl. 

In the Pindi Gheb tahsil, on the day after the betrothal, the 
females on behalf of the boy's father, visit the girl's house, taking with 
them dried dates, mauli thread, and cash for her. This is called gad* 
The boy also visits the girl's house on the second or third day, his 
mother-in-law gives him a gold or silver finger-ring or some "cash. 
The girl's other relations also give him money. 

In PeBhdwar city, at an undefined time after the mangewd , some 
of the boy's kinswomen go to the bride's house for the milni, as it 
is called. They take sweetmeats with them, and the bride's parents 
serve them with boiled rice and sugar, called efiobba. This ceremony 
is performed during the day, and the women return borne by night. 
They drop from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 into the vessel from which they are given 
the rice. At every festival day the boy's parents also send the girl rice 
and sugar, and in return for this they are given a chddar or dopaffa , 

But in Si&lkot the milni is not carried out by the womenfolk at all. 
In that district some time after the betrothal and before the wedding, 

1 TLia usage is subject, of course, to endless variations, not: only in different localities, 
but also In different castes. Thus in Ferozepur, after the mangndn, food, clothes, and 
ornaments arc senl to the bride on tfo *Id Among Rodllft the boy's mother goes with 
these artich a herself The ornaments are a hanaU, bangles, a pokhru (all of silver), ard 
clothes— a gown nnd a kurfd. Sayyids send 5 serf of rice, a rupee, for the price of oH 
sugar, shoes, trovers, a laced kurfd, and dopatfd, bangles, and karydn Rajputs send 
all 'he above except the rice, and in return the bride’s father senos a lungi , kuftd, turban, 
shoes, and a finger-ring for the boy on the last Wednesday. Among Aiafns the hoy's 
father sends two ten of rice and one oi sugar. Half of this is’sent by the briefer father 
in rrimro, 
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the fathers of tlio boy and the girl meet together, and this is called 
The boy's father on this occasion sends the girl some ornaments 
and clothes, which are put on hem In return her father may give the 
boy ’s father valuable clothes and ornaments as well as a s bo-buffalo or a 
mare, but this is not generally done. 

In Hazara the milnt appears to he called pair gda. Directly after 
the betrothal, on the return of the boy's party from the girPs house, his 

kinswomen, with other females of the Village, visit the girls mother, 
taking with them drums and singing songs on their way. They also 
take sweetened bi*ead fried in oil. this is called p *ir gifa. 1 lie bride s 
kinswomen return the visit in a similar way. Dy this it is intended 
that if a birth or death takes place in either of the two families their 
womenfolk can take part in the marriage festivities or the mourning riles. 

The meaning of the term pair gela is not very clear. In Attock 
tahsfl it is thus desoribed : After the conclusion of the betiothal on an 
’Id day, the boy’s mother, together with thirty or forty other females, 
the boy, and his sat balds, visit the girl’s mother by day. She takes 
with her clothes, sweetmeats, and parched grain, and presents them to 
the girl’s mother, who distributes them among those present and dis¬ 
misses her female visitors with present of clothes, hut the boys and his 
sarbalds stay on for four or five days. On.his departure his father-in- 
law to be gives him clothes and a ring. Sometimes the sarbalas arc also 
given clothes. This is called pair gela. On the first ’Id the boy’s 
mother also takes tnelindi, jaggery, rice and CiOtbes for the girl, and 
this is repeated on all subsequent ’Ids. 

But in the Haripur talisil of this district it is said that on the third 
day, or some time afterwards, the females of the boy’s family pay a 
visit by way of pair gela to the girl’s mother, taking with them orna¬ 
ments &c. * On their return ihe girl’s parents give them clothes, &c. 

In Mian Willi a similar usage is called pair'd ehlurnd. After the 
betrothal the boy goes to his father-in-law’s house, and after taking 
food there, he drops from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 into the dish in which his 
dinner was served. His mother-in-iaw to be then gives him a. gold or 
silver ring in return. 

Section 8.—Muuammadan marriage observances. 

In the following paper the observances followed, after those con¬ 
nected with betrothal have been completed, just before, at and after the 
wedding are described. No rigid classification by localities is possible, 
but. speaking very generally the marriage observances of the Muham¬ 
madans in the South-East P njab differ a good deal from those of the 
centre aud north-east districts. In the latter the Muhammadans are 
few in numbers. The Muhammadans of the Western Punjab, including 
the North-West Frontier Province, have a good many characteristic 
usages not fyund in the centre or east. Roughly _ speaking then the 
arrangement id this account follows their territorial differences. 

I.—In the South-East Punjab the wedding rites vary among 
different castes and tribes to a Lewildering degree. Those in vogue in 
the Lohaiu Suite may be regarded as typical and are described below, 
togetbei with those found among the Meos who are Muhammadans 
with a strong survival of Hindu beliefs and ideas. 
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Preparations for the wedding. 

Ten or fifteen days before the date of the wedding the ’bride's father 
sends'the gandh (lit, a knot). 1 In this observance a piece of silk is 
knotted as many times as there are days remaining* till the wedding day. 
A kangnd or bracelet of silk (containing a ring' of iron, another of lac 
and some rdi) is also made for the bridegroom. The gandh f the kangna 
with a lump of sugar and a rupee, are sent to him by a barber and his 
sister or his father's sister hangs the gandh on a peg. 

Ban butdn'ti then follows. 2 This observance consists in rubbing 
the bodies of the pair with bafnd 3 or 4 days before the wedding. 8 

Among the Meos of Gurgaon ban is said to be * taken out of' the 
pair from their respective houses thus :—He (or she) is led out of the 
house, holding a plate on which is a lighted lamp, to a certain distance 
and is then brought back. This is done seven times. Kinswomen 
accompany him (or her), singing songs. 

The bridegroom is also bathed by the women of his family and 
oiled. This observance is called tel eharhdnd . 

A knot in the gandh is untied every day, and when only one re« 
mains tied the hoy's father sends for his kinsfolk, who are feasted and 
in return present their neotd or tamboL 

Shortlj" before the wedding party sets out from the boy's home he 
is seated on a stool and bathed by the barber. At the same time seven 
women whose husbands are alive pound up barley in a mortar—an 
observance called jan chhaveA 

After the boy has been bathed his mother's brother lifts him down 
from the stool, a custom called paid ufdrnd 6 or pfrhd utrdmd . 

After this four women lead the boy away under a piece of cloth 
held over him like a canopy, and seat him on a cot. He is then dressed 
in new clothes and the kangnd tied on his wrist. 

Another observance which takes place a day or two before the 
wedding is the nikdsi. In this the boy, dressed in his new clothes, 
with the kangnd on his wrist and a chaplet of flowers tied round his 
head, is mounted on a mare (never on a horse) and taken to a mosque, 
where prayers are said by him and a congregation. On his return 
he goes round the whole town and is then taken to some house other 
than his own home until the wedding party sets out at night. 

On the day of the nikdh when the wedding party reaches the girl's 
home the tuntid observance is first held. In this the women assembled 
jest with one another and hold a mock marriage, one dressed in man's 
attire and holding a sword in her hand being wedded to another by a 
third who acts as the Q&zi. Another of the women also puts her face 
into the mouth of a jar and calls all the others ill names. 
i See Note A on page 836. 

* See Note Bon page 336. 

8 See Note 0 on page 837. 

4 it, the Sangrur talieil of Jfnd when a wedding party among the Sayyidi sets out the 
boy is made to cut a branch of hjanQtiee. When his party reaches thebrido’s house the 
vnirdsi* nd baTber each get from 9 to 15 pies. This fee is called pherd. 
p Pof, a plank or shutter s Panjabi Piety*) p, 88& 
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While the wedding party is still a mile or so from the brides home 
the boy’s father sends a bunch of green leaves (called hari 4<Ui) by his 
barber to the father of the girl The tatter receives it seated on a 
wooden, stool and (after giving the barber a rupee as his feel stains his 
hands with red and places them on the barber’s breast or loins. The 
latter then returns. Meanwhile the wedding party is nearing the 
bride's home and is met by the girl's people, being conducted to a 
suitable place for its stay. Songs are now sung by the girl's kins¬ 
women and the potter's wheel worshipped by them. 

At sunset the bridegroom performs the toran. k Five wooden spar¬ 
rows are hung up at the bride's house-door and the bridegroom moves 
them with a stick. 

After the toran the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house, but a 
barber stops the way. and measures him with a thread, receiving for this 
a fee of Bs. 1-4. Then the bridegroom enters the house of the bride 
who has taken her stand inside the door. Giving her a rupee, he places 
his hand over hers—an observance called hath-lewa or ‘ hand-taking/ 

The nikdh is now solemnised according to Muhammadan Law and 
the amount of the dower fixed. 1 

Ceremonies after the tvedding. 

On the morning after the nikdh the bridegroom and his shdJibdla 
with their companions are feasted on khir, an usage called kanwar 
kalewd • 

After this sugar on a plate is set before the bridegroom and he puts 
som$ money into the plate—an observance called said art a* 

Next, the pair ^re seated facing each other with an earthen plate 
full of water between them, and a silver ring, a nut and two or four 
coins are put on the bride’s head which she inclines, thus throwing the 
coins etc. into the water. Both then scramble for them in the plate— 
and the one who first gets the ring wins. This is done thrice. The 
rite is called jnd khelnd , ‘ to gamble.' 

On the day on which the wedding party is to return home the 
bridegroom goes to the bride's house and there the pair sit facing each 
other. Here again the shdhbdld accompanies the bridegroom. The 
pair then come out of the house with their clothes knotted together, 
The bride’s father now gives her clothes etc., a couch and, if he cau 
afford it, a horse, camel or cow. The wedding party departs, with the 
bride in a cart or on a camel if possible. 

On nearing the bridegroom's home the clothes of the pair are 
again knotted together. At the entrance the bridegroom's sister bars 
their way till she receives hefr dues, and further in stand vessels through 
which the bridegroom must make a way with his sword, the bride 

'Another usage prior to the nikdh consists in the sending of hari hy the boy's father to 
the bride. The hari consists of clothes, shoes, dried dates, almonds maize and, if he can 
afford them, ornaments. 

After the hari the wedding-party take the boy to the girl's house where her mother 
places a tray of sugar before him. Into this tray lie put* a rupee, called sdsmnd or the 
mother-in-law's duo. # 

In Uohtak the hari is also called sdcftni and consists of presents sent to the girl by the 
boy's maternal relatives. 

After the hari has been received the women of tho bride's family go to sec tho place 
where the boy's party is staying—an usage known as (fera jhdnknd or hhif. There they 
are given dried fruits. 
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accompanying* him. Both then seat themselves in the house and the 
shdhbdld says N 

Bhdl){ t bhdbi mnj\ gbar pahla beti ser gur. 

Throwing a coeoanat into the air he says also * — 

Dahne gotlct dhakni anr bain goda sM. 

Mujhe Hen laddu aur bhdbi ke milen ptZf. 

The pair then separate. 

Rice is then boiled by women whose husbands are alive and eaten 
by them and the bride—a rite called sat (seven) siibdqan ka kundd . 

Two or four days later the bride's brother or other kinsman goes 
to bring her back to her own home, and he takes with him some sweets. 
This usage is called len hari . 

3luHdwd i takes place ae a rule ode or two years after the wedding. 
The husband fetches his wife from her home, receiving a present of 
ornaments from her father, if he can afford to give them. 

1 Or chdld in Gnygaon, e.g. among the Meos who hare several usages. Sometimes the 
bridegroom accompanies the bride to her home, stays there 8 or 4 days and then returns 
with her. Sometimes mukldwa takes place after one, sometimes after three years, in 
which cases it is much more formal and costly to the girl’s father - and less so to the bride¬ 
groom. 

Fixing the wedding-day .—In the central districts this is not a very prominent rite, 
hut in some parts it survive*. Thus in Gtojrdt in order to fix a date for the wedding the 
girl’s parents send a barber and mirdst with Rs. 5 to Rs. 21 or a gold mohar for the hoy, as 
well as Rs. 2 to Rs. 11 for tho laqis which sum is also called £ village expenses ’ to the 
bridegroom’s house. The boy’s fatt er then invites all his kinsmen and friends, Tho boy 
is seated in tho midst of the assembly and tho barber gives him sugarcandy to eat. He 
also puts in his skirt the cash or the gold mohar. Then congratulations are exchanged. 
This ceremony is called hhocha. The date of the marriage is fixed at it and the barber and 
mirdsi are given from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 by the boy’s party. His parents also dismiss tho 
lagte with a chunni and Re. 1 to Rs. 11 together with a hidh (bundle) containing dried 
fruits such as almonds, cocoannts, dried raisins and patdshas. 

In Gujranwala to ‘ tie the knot ’ or gand pdnd, as it is termed, is the ceremony of 
fixing a day for tho marriage. If any ceremonies connected with the betrothal have not 
been already performed, they are now observed. The wedding day is fixed by correspon¬ 
dence between the parties or at a personal meeting. 

So too in Mandi somo respectable men of the hoy’s family go to the girl’s house with 
a Qazi and he fixes there the dates of the nifeah and dhd>n y and that for applying mehndi. 
These dates are always close to one another. Congratulations are exchanged and sugar sent 
to relations to notify them of the date of wedding, the Idqi deputed giving each of them 
sugar while they in return give him from one pice to two annas by way of to a d dig i. 

The mehndi ceremony is performed before the nUcdh. Women of the boy’s party 
paint his hands with mehndi at night. Then s.une mehndi, a stiver ring and Rs. 1-5*9 in 
cash are sent to the girl through the Idgi , women also going with him. Mehn ii is also 
applied to the girl. The females of both parties keep awake singing songs all night. 
On the next day at 4 p.h, bnfnd is rubbed over the bridegroom’s body and he is. bathed. 
Then he is seated in a special room and some of his relatives and friends sit with him, Ho 
is dressed in such clothes as are worn by a bridegroom and a eihrd is placed round his 
head. At 8 or 9 P.M. the bridegroom is taken to a mosque in a palanquiu or on a horse. 
He is then made to pass through the bazars and all this'time dancing girls dance before his 
horse and fireworks are let off. He is then taken at a slow pace with the whole of tho 
wedding party to the bride’s house, and all are seated then in a specially decorated room. 
The men of the girl’s party and the Q6zi also come there. The girl’s guardian allows the 
Qazi to perform the nikdh . He first fixes the amount of the bride’s dv.wer which depends 
cn the will of her guardian. It is never below Rs. 32-8. If the amount is not fixed accord¬ 
ing to the demand of the bride’s guardian he is entitled to marry her to auotber, There¬ 
after two witnesses and a vakil aro appointed by each party. They go with the Qfofi to the 
bride and perform the ceremonies of offer and acceptance; she and the bridegroom are told 
to repeat the sacred kalma five times. The khutba ceremony is performed in the presence 
of all the kin. Hie dowTy, wearing apparel, bedding, a couch, household utensils and 
ornaments are given on this occasion. Dried fruits and sugarcandy are distributed among 
the people. The Q4zi gets Rs. 1-4 for tho ceremony while his assistant gets annas 4 for the 
dud i-.'ihaxr. All these expenses are borne by the bridegroom. Besides copper coins are 
distributed among the poor. Tho bride’s guardian feeds the wedding party. 
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II. Perhaps the best idea of the wedding rites current among the 
Muhammadans in. the Central Punjab may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing skeleton account of those prevalent in Gujranvvala 

■Sihrd ban thud and Kftdre chavhnd.— One day before the wedding 1 
the bridegroom is garlanded with flowers. This Ceremony is called sihrd 
bdndhnd? On this day also tembol (presents in money) is offered 
by the brotherhood and the bridegroom/s father gives to his kamins 
(menials) their Idg or dues according to his means. Before the sihrd 
bdndhnd the bridegroom ascends a khdrd and breaks 5 or 7 chhnnntsJ 

When the wedding procession is about to start, the boy is made to 
ride on a mare. This is called ghori eharhnd, and his sister aks for Idg 
■pknrdi, or a fee for holding the reins. He gives her either a she-buffalo 
or money according to his means and wishes. Then his mother per¬ 
forms t he si wdrnd or sacrificing over the head, the amount of money 
offered being a rupee or two which sum is also given to the kamins. 
After this the boy goes to do obeisance at the shrine of an ancestor of 
the tribe and then the procession leaves at such a time that it may 

'In Hosbfarpur on the wedding day the bridegroom bathos and a garland of flowers 
called sohan sihrd is hung round his forehead. A coloured cloth is also tied round his 
head as a turban and saffron sprinkled over his clothes. But Muhammadans who are 
strict followers of the shard* do not observe these usages. 

*Ttos account gays nothing of the mami cfihak or articles Beat by the maternal re¬ 
latives of the bridegroom In Sialkot and forming part of the dowry. The mami ohhalc 
generally consists of a couch, pirhd, 21 large cakes of flour fried in V' U 6 wits of clothes, 

6 utensils and some ornaments- The articles given by the parents of the bride generally 
are an am, chhapan or rings, phul, chaunh and mahdn (ornamenta worn on the bead*), 

jhumke, quilt, pillow, 21 suits of clothes, 101 ladtfus and sometime a horse, cow, she" 
buffalo and a camel. The bridegroom sits on a couch on this occasion, 

*In Sidlkot the wedding party on its arrival at the bride's house is put up in 
a hut outsidf the village. The bride’s father sends it Kuklas, sharhat etc 
by a Idgi who is given annas 8 or Re. 1 as bis Idg. Afer this the party is 
called^for and the barber on behalf of the bride’s father brings with him a basket 
foil of sugar and the fathers of the bride and the bridegroom meet together The father 
of the bride gives the other on this occasion some money ora horse. The wedding party 
is then seated close to the bride’s house, The bridegroom’s father drops some cash in tlie 
basket of sugar. This n followed by n least to the wedding party. A sieve ia suspended 
iu the way and is removed by a female barber on receipt of He.* 0-1-8 as her due The 
sweeper aim stands in the way 0 f ^ l6 wedding parly and does not allow it to pass without 
getting im Ja* also. I be bride’s sisters also exact their tag which may amount to Re 1-4-0 
Then the wedding party is served with food. This is followed bv the performance ’of the 
bera ghofi ceremony. It may be noted that alter the wedding party has taken its food 
until the next ceremony many sifhnte (jests) are flung at it. Many obscene somrs are 
sung on this occasion. ® 

Xu Kangr* the nikdh ^performed after midnight and after it congratulations are 
exchanged and sweetmeats distributed. Tho bridegroom is then called inside the house bv 
the women. The bride takes ber seat on a tnasnad with females around her. Tbe bride¬ 
groom take* his seat at her right and a. piece of cloth is thrown over both of them The 
tiurfin and ft looking gluss are placed inside this sheet with a oup of sweet wafer and a 
spoon The bridegroom gives a spoonful of the water to the bride and her relations also 
give her a spoonful to be given to the bridegroom. After this they look at each other’s 
face in the looking glass This ceremony is called a(na masiif. The bride is then taken 
tothehouseof her father in-law in a palanquin. On the third day the females of the 

e T l1 e A* am fH g0 nn h ® ^ .^ n8 V® ^ ‘ d,|, house to hci hack. The dowry is then exhibited 
to the k msfolk Ihe bride sits < u a massed for throe days, The bridegroom then comes, 
takes his wife s arm and loads her to a separate compartment in the presence of the other 
females. This is called cAavthi. 
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reach its destination at nightfall. Some people take with it a band, 
fireworks and dancing girls, but others do not. When the procession 
reaches the bride's village, some men come to receive it on behalf of the 
bride's father. It is then seated at a place where carpets have been 
spread. Huqqas are first smoked and an hour or two later tea is served 
if it is winter and in the hot season sharbat by the bride's party, who 
then go away* Then the bride's father accompanied by some of his 
brotherhood enters the house in which the bridegroom's party has been 
lodged before food is served. As soon as he arrives the ceremony of 
milnl is observed. If he is well-to-do he offers a mare as a mitni 
present to his hut am (the bridegroom’s father) and they embrace each 
other. On this occasion too the ld°is are given money as their fixed 
dues. After this the bride's father takes the bridegroom and his party 
with him to his house and provides a feast for them, 

Chhanni tuTwand.— Some women of the bride'j party now come 
and take a chhanni or sieve which is hanging over the doorway and in 
which a lamp is burning. After this he and his party sleep, but early 
in the morning at about 4 a.m. he is awakened by the women of the 
bride's house and taken to a female apartment where the bride's 
sister makes him play btru ghori and exacts some money from him but 
the sum taken does not exceed Rs. 11. 

Nikdh. —The actual wedding ceremony, the nikdk, is performed at 
8 or 9 a.m* or at some later hour. On this occasion some people dis¬ 
tribute ckkohdra* while others distribute uncooked rice mixed with 
sugar. 

Post -nikdh ceremonies .—When the ?tikah is over the bride is made 
to ascend a khard and her maternal uncle causes her to descend from it 
and in return he gives her a she-buffalo or a sum of money which must 
exceed Rs. 11. 

JP^fy.~Then the bride's father places on cots whatever dowry he 
has prepared for his daughter, whereupon the parties meet together and 
give Idg to their kamins . This done, the dowry is packed up, the bride 
elated in a palanquin and the bridegroom's party departs with it and 
the dowry. When the bride arrives at her father-in-law's village, some 
women of his household accompanied by singing mirasans receive her 
and bring her to their house. 

Ceremonies observed on arrival at the bridegroom 3 s houses When 
she reaches the house door, she alights from the dooly and oil i 9 sprinkl¬ 
ed on the threshold. 

Sacrificing water {suggested to mean driniing health) After this 
the bridegroom's mother sacrifices water over his head and attempts to 
drink it but is dissuaded by her son. The bride is then seated on a 
carpet or mat or some suitable place in the house. 

M&nh dikhldi or face-showing ceremony.-* The bridegroom's 
mother then gives a sum of money as rmnh dikhldi or ' showing the 
face ' to the bride who removes the veil {ghunghd\) from her faoe and 
is entertained with milk. 
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Qdnd kholnd {untying the gdnd) —The 
groom and bride untie the gdnd. 

The bride returns to her father’s on the third day after the arrival 
at her father-in-law’s house. 

In Shakargarh — although the mdydn is said not to be performed— 
the day before the wedding party starts for the bride’s house, drums are 
beaten and next day the boy is seated on a khdrd and bafnd rubbed on 
him but the practice of breaking ckapnis ceased 16 or 17 years ago. 
His party should reach the bride’s house in the first part of the night. 
Some people take drummers with them. On their arrival the mini 
ceremony is performed. 

In the mi Ini the men of both the parties stand opposite one another 
at some distance, and representatives of each embrace. The bride’s re¬ 
presentative gives a rupee to the boy’s. His barber also brings some 
sugar and rice in a vessel. An ultna recites the niyat khair and gets 
lie. 1-4-0 and 4copper coins from the bride’s father as his fee. The 
Barber also gets four annas on this occasion. 

In Sialkot the milni is thus described -The girl’s father takes 
his stand on an open site outside the village of the boy’s father who 
comes to meet him there with all bis party. Fireworks may be let off 
at this meeting which is called milni. A t it too the mirdsis of the 
parties recite their genealogies. The parties pass a rupee over one 
another’s head and give it to the mudsis. This is called sir wdrnd 
kuram. 

On the arrival of a wedding party in Hoshi&rpur the customs of 
milni and peshkdra are observed and the party is served with shariat 
It is also supplied with food for one or two days. 

III.—In the Western Punjab we are introduced to a number of 
new rites and to a still greater number of new names for usages already 
described:— J 

Preparations for the wedding. 

In Haz&ra preparations for the wedding are made a year or two 
after the mangewa. When the date for it is fixed some money is given 
to the boy s father to purchase para ka h% or provisions, viz. wheat- 
flour or rice, gin, pulse, salt, pepper, turmeric, wood, jaggery, cotton 
couches, stools, utensils &c. required for the use of the wedding party’ 
When these things have been procured by the bride’s father, he informs 
the boy s father that the wedding party should reach his house on a 
certain day and t hat the mdydri and lei ceremonies are to be performed 
on such and such days. 

In Peshawar city in order to fix a date for the wedding the girl’s 
parents send some respectable members of their kin to the boy’s parents. 
Ihey also send some sweetmeats to the other party. The cash sent to 
them on this occasion is called gadh. 

To prepare for the wedding in A$tock the boy’s father with 10 or 
. wen goeB to the girl’s father and pays him from Rs. 16 to 80. This 
is called puehk. After this a date is fixed for the marriage. 
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Among the Dhunds of Haziira after the betrothal a day is fixed 
for the wedding. On this day the boy's father pays Rs. 10 to 20 to 
the girl's father. This sum is called pjiehh ruin led. The girl's father 
bauds it over to the girl's maternal uncle and he in return gives her 
utensils, a couch and so n 

Among the Jaduns when some time after the betrothal prepara¬ 
tions for the marriage are made the imdtn of a mosque is consulted to 
fix an auspicious day for the wedding. 

Naming the dag —In Attock tahsil the t.aita, the term applied to 
the ceremony of fixing a day for the marriage, is thus observed : The 
hoy's father with 3 or 1 other respectable persons goes to the girl's 
father and asks him what amount he will accept for the expenses of 
the wedding. He agrees to take as much grain or cash as he thinks 
will be consumed and in addition what he will have to spend on the 
bride's ornaments and clothes. 

In Pindi Ghcb when the pavties are ready to celebrate the marri¬ 
age two or three men of the boy's party go to the girl's father for 
the gati&k pdwan and to settle an amount to be paid for the supply 
of food to the wedding party. One day before the wedding the 
females assemble iu the house of the boy's father and go to the girl s 
house with drums, mehndi &c. to unplait the girl's hair. This is called 
mend hi UohiA 1 and mehndi Idnd The wedding party sets out on the 
wedding day. The number of men in a wedding party depends on the 
position”of the hoy's father, and drummers and bandsmen are sometimes 
engaged. The party reaches the bridegroom's house in the evening 
and is put up in a separate house. On its arrival the bride s father sends 
it a pitcher of sharbat, a plate of halwa and another of mutton. Ihe 
party is first served with the sharbat which is called haddi shariat 
while the mutton and halvsd are placed before the bridegroom. 

Ganih badhai.—ln Leiah allowing a reasonable interval after the 
nishdnl the boy’s party express a wish to have the wedding performed, 
consult a few near relations and friends and with the consent of the girl’s 
guardians fix a date for it. To satisfy people that this has been done 
they exhibit a long, slightly twisted thread, coloured white, red and 
yellow, usually with a knot tied in it and keep it for future use. This 
thread is called mould dd dhdgd. This done they distribute sweetmeats, 
repeat the dun-khair and withdraw. This ceremony is called gatidh 

bandhni. The dav thus fixed must be one of the following dates 4, 

5, 7, 11,14,17, 21, 24, 25, 26 or 27 of any moon, but the whole months 
of K&tak and Chet and the 10 days of Asur6 are not allowable for 
marriage. A wedding during the remaining 20 days of Moharram, 
though admissible, is unlucky. 

About a week or so before the wedding day the hoy's father 
engages a barber or mirdsi and handing him the thread sends him round 
to'notify the date by delivering a hit of it to every relation and ^ friend 
entitled to join in the ceremony. , This is called gandt phtfnd. The 

1 MendM kliolna .—A day or two before tbe wedding, the brido-groom’a womenfolk 
accompanied by bis younger brother go to tho brido’s house end bare her hair unplaced, 
gongs are sung oxi this occasion (Mi&nwAli). 
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preparations then begin. Among the Dhunds after the arrival of the 
boy's party the women perform the beta ghori at night. In this 
observance the boy gives the bride's kinswomen Re. 1 to 5 Rs. in a that. 
This sura is taken by a barber or mtrdst• After this the boy is given 
shariat to drink and the barber is given another rupee for this service. 

In Mult&n on the wedding day the girl's kinswomen pass the night 
with the boy, making him walk through the wokallai and bazars of the 
village. This is called tornd 

In Attock tahsil before the arrival of the wedding party the boy 
and his sarbdla visit his father*in-law by night. He unplaits one lock 
of the girl's hair and the rest is unplaited by her sisters and brothers' 
wives. She is made to wash her hands and face and don fresh clothes. 
All the people sit outside the house on this occasion. A barber then 
conducts the leri ghori ceremony by placing a stool and lighting lamps 
on a thdl before the Iboy. He and his sarbdld drop some copper or 
silver coins into the th&l and this money is taken by the barbel. After 
this the boy is made to walk through streets for the whole night. 

On the* wedding day in Bhakkar after levy of the tambol the 
bridegroom is taken to a mosque or shrine. He is then garlanded, a 
gand tied on his hand and one of his kinsmen is made bis sar’dld or 
best man. The garland is generally prepared by an Ar&in's wife. The 
gand is a coloured thread. This is followed by the dhole or setting out 
of the wedding party to the girl's father's house, camels and horses 
being employed as conveyances. They reach it at nightfall and the 
girl's father supplies them with food once or twice.- The nikdh is per¬ 
formed at 10 or 1.2 P. M. 

In Mi&nwdli however the gdnd is more elaborate. There the gand 
landha , as it *s called, is in vogue among all tribes except ihe Pathans. 
The boy’s womenfolk get a thread from the girl's house and make from 
it a gaudy which consists of an iron ring, a cowry and a bead ( manka ), 
The gdnd is knotted 7 times. Then the womenfolk return home and tie 
a similar gdnd to the boy. 

On the wedding day in Mianw&li or a day before it the females go 
to a well or river accompanied by the bridegroom's sister and sarbdld . 
The sister carries a pitcher on her head and draws water from the well, 
Songs are sung on the occasion. On their return home the bridegroom . 
is bathed in this water and seated on a khdrd 7 batnd is rubbed on his 
body. This is also called gjiaroli . After bathing the bridegroom is 
made to break clhnhnU 

Among PatMns in the Abbotfc&bad tahsil of Hazara the nikdh is 
performed when the bride has been taken to the bridegroom's hotise. A 
mull An is sent for and seated on a cot with the bridegroom seated beside 
him. Two trusted persons called the witnesses then go to the bride to 
ask her consent to the contract. She empowers one of her relations tc 
have the ceremony performed and fix the amount of dower. He is called 
the (Uni bhcHy and the ceremony is performed after obtaining his per¬ 
mission. The amount of dower varies from Rs. 25 to 500. On the 

1 No explanation of this curious usage is given. In Chakwdl mirdsi women take 
be boy through the streets and bstaars of the village by night and bring him hack home 
£ the morning. They sing songs a* they go. , 
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bride's departure her parents give her ornaments and clothes worth from 
Re. 20 to 5000. The bridegroom is also gnan a suit of clothes. 

In C hakwAl those who are strict observers of Muhammadan Law 
use a mare instead of a <f oli to take the bride to her husband s house.* 
On reaching its door she will not enter it until she is given some cash 
by her parents-in-law. On entering the house a child is placed in her 
lap, and she gives it a rupee. The bride stays in her father-in-law's 
house for the first time 4 or 5 days. Meanwhile the bridegroom's 
kinswomen visit her and give her money. This is called sal&rn karwai . 
The kinsmen also feast the bride and bridegroom. After this some 
relative of the bride comes to fetch her hack to the House of her own 
father, and he brings sweets on behalf of her parents which are distri¬ 
buted among the kinsfolk. 

In Leiah the observances are the same as in Bah&walpur, but at the 
first interview between the newly married couple no sooner, has the 
bridegroom entered the bride's room than a woman ready waiting for 
the purpose flings a handful of water with all her strength into his face 
before she will allow him to come further. This is supposed to make 
him blind with love for the bride. This same woman then leads him 
close to the right side of the bride who, veiled and dressed^ in coloured 
garments, sits bent forward. Here he spreads a clean white cloth .and 
says two rakaU of nimdz and then sits down. Next his father brings 
a little perfumed oil which he rubs on his son's head and then holding 
it in his right hand knocks it gently twice or thrice against that of the 
bride and wishing them prosperity retires. No male save the bridegroom 
now remains amidst the party of women, who surround the pair singing 
tihasor marriage songs and throwing flowers on their heads. On its 
conclusion some chosen women sit down and put a.round piece of hard 
dry gu? into the bride's right hand with instructions to hold it fast. 
The bridegroom is then told to try and open her palm with his right 
hand and take the gu+ without huVtingher delicate fingers. It generally 
takes a few minutes to unfold the palm while the women around jcke, 
laugh, olap hands and cry :— f Take courage, hold fast, don't unloose jmur 
palm &c.' This done they put the same piece of gv p into the bride¬ 
groom's hand bidding him not to hold it fast but to unfold his palm by- 
and-by, after the bride ha6 merely touched it once or twice. 

Some post-nuptial observances. 

TalrJiat . —In Jullundur on the morning after the nikdh the bride 
and the bridegroom are seated opposite to each other on a cot given to 
the former on her marriage. Several ceremonies are then performed. 
The bride puts a cloth round the bridegroom's neck and does not let 
him go until he promises her to give all that he. may earn. Tins is 
called takhat ulelnd. This is followed by the giving of wart? a name 

1 In the villages of Falmwalpur the bride is taken to her husband’s boose on the back 
of a camel, ox or a mare, while in towns she rides in a rath (chariot) or on a mare, t ie 
custom of using a Qoli or planquin not being in vogue in this tract. 

s In Mulfc&n the ornaments and clothes put on the bride on the bridegroom’s behalf on 
the wedding day are called toar{ while those given to the bridegroom on her ben all a 1 * 
called ddjh. .Some rich people spend heavy sums on the ddjh. It consists ot _clotnes, 
gold and eilver ornaments, imuschold utensils as well a9 a cow, a she-buffalo ana some¬ 
times a camel also. In some families ddjh is given on the satwdra day. The girl s P* 1 * 11 - 
least the kinsfolk on this day. 
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jjpfied to those ornaments and clothes which aro given to the bride on 
behalf of the bridegroom. It consists of ornaments, gamely, a 
ekaunh , silver kins't, bank, ihdnjhar , naze' 1 , a gold Diohur and a 
called kaioar b ir ka nh-halld, as well as 7 tew (its . 1 Moreover a suit of 
clothes for the bride and almonds, dried raisins, eocoanut kernel, dried 
dates, mitvU, ixekndi &c. are sent with the wan. Then the bride's 
parents exhibit her dowry, which consists of a gold nosering, ear-rings, 
11 tewars and 7 beware ,' 1 7 turbans, a couch, a stool, a box and some 
household utensils. Then the wedding party departs. Generally speak¬ 
ing a ifold is employed for the conveyance of the bride and a horse for 
the bridegroom. When the bridegroom reaches his house his mother 
takes a cup full of milk and water mixed, passes it six times over her 
son’s head and drinks it. Fowls are cooked on the bridegroom’s arrival at 
his house. The k itgnd is performed on the third day after marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom are seated opposite each other in the presenoe 
of the women and a vessel full of water is put between them. They 
then undo each other’s gands. Thereafter a barber's wife throws a 
rupee, a ring and 7 copper coins into the water. This is called kangnd 
khelnd. On this day or the next boiled rice mixed with sugar called 
bhu bhat is distributed to the kinsfolk. 

In Gujr&nwala after the dowry has been displayed the bride¬ 
groom goes inside the bride’s house and pays his respects to each mem¬ 
ber of her family. In return for this each of them gives him a rupee. 
A is also given to each member of the wedding party. This is 

called baht jawart. The bride's parting from her parents is always 
sorrowful. 4 dolt is used for her conveyance. It is carried by hakdrs 
and a female attendant accompanies her to her father-in-law’s house, 
and ou her return she gets a rupee as her lag. On the bride’s arrival at 
her new home she is first served with churl, and her new female rela¬ 
tions give her cash and patdsh.de by way of m u ah dakhdlni. Generally 
speaking she is sent back to her parents' house ou the 3rd day. The 
man who accompanies her is given a suit of clothes on his return. The 
mukldwa ceremony is generally performed a year or two after the 
marriage and when the husband goes to his father indaw’s house for 
this ceremony his sister-in daw conceals his shoes. He puts up there 
for some time and then returns to his own house with his wife. 

Baht jawari. —In Sialkot on the day after the wedding one la*Md 
is sent to each member of the wedding party in the morning. This is 
called bahi jawart or breakfast. The barber who brings the Ict^u gets 
Re. 1 as his lag. The wedding party is served with food at noon and 
then they make preparations to return home The nikdh is often per¬ 
formed before the dinner. 

Lam pair and got kundla ,—dn Sialkot after the departure of the 
wedding party the bridegroom’s mother and his nude’s wife put their 
feet in some lassl. This is called lasst pair pdna. Then milk and rice 


’A tewar consists of three garments, vie., a kuftd, trousers ami dopatfa. 
‘‘A bewar consists of two only, vis. a kufta and dopafta. 
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are eaten l>y all the. women together and moduli thread w tied}' to the 
hair of the bridegroom's mother. This ceremony is called got kundla. 

Got kundla.— But the got kundla has another and more usual form. 
Thus in Hoshi&rpur on the day after the wedding it is thus descrihed :— 
Rice is boiled and put in a vessel from which all the near kinswomen 
and the bride eat together. One plateful of rice is also sent to each 
kinsman. By this ceremony the bride is admitted into the bridegroom's 
got. The lagis who come with the bride are given their dues and dis¬ 
missed after 2 or 8 days. A little while later the near kinsmen of the 
bride bring some clothes and sweetmeats and take her to their house. 
This is called b hor% ■ Similarly the bridegroom is invited to his father- 
in-law's house. He takes with him 2 or 4 lag is and some sweetmeats. 
This is called manihd jhukao. Thereafter, when the bride's parents are 
ready to send her to her father-in-law's house, they invite some men of 
that family and send with her sweetmeats and clothes—half as much as 
was given in dowry. This is called the mukldtoa. When the bride is 
sent for the third time, it is called iirnoja 

J)ham. —Tn Mandi an observance called dhdm is performed on the 
3rd day after the wedding. The bride's guardian accompanied by both 
the parties as well as by the wedded pair goes to the house of the boy's 
fa'her, and its womenfolk take the pair to a separate room and give the 
bri 'e milk to drink. The boy’s father serves both the parties with 
rice and mutton. Those of the bride's party who take this food are 
called the ladhi taru, and it is called arandal. As the Muhammadans 
of Mandi rarely marry outside the State the mukldwa is often performed 
the same night, but those who marry outside it perform this ceremony 
after the marriage. The date for it is fixed by the Q.azf. The hoy's 
father simply sends his sou with some relatives to his father-in-law's 
house where they are feasted and on the following day the girl's father 
sends her back with his son-in-law after giving them some clothes. 

In Sifilkot the mukldwa ceremony is performed some time after 
the wedding. The bridegroom accompanied by his barber goes to his 
father-in law’s house taking with him 101 lands which are given to 
the bride and lags are distributed among the Idgis. A pirhi, couch, 
spinning wheel, 'balls of various colours, spindles, clothes &e are given 
on this occasion by way of dowry. The bridegroom's shoes are also 
hidden and he makes a search for them everywhere, but when con¬ 
vinced that he cannot find them he gives Re. 1-4 to his sisters- 
iu-law as their lag. This ceremony ends with the sending of the bride 
with the bridegroom. 

Speaking generally in the Western Punjab the mukldwa is re¬ 
placed by the satwara or sathur <, which varies in many details. Thus 
in and around Michhka in Dera Gh&zi Kh6n a week after the wedding 
the bridegroom goes to his father in-law's house with his bride, and 
they both stay there for a day or t wo and then come back. The gauds 
are removed on this day. 

About Madgola the satmdra is also performed 7 days after the 
marriage, and the bridegroom takes his bride to her parents. Both of 
them ride a mare. The gdnas are removed a day or two before the 




saiwdra and the bridegroom returns home with his wife a day or two 
afterwards. The bride's parents give her clothes on this occasion also. 
Hound Asri the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law with his wife on 
the 7th day after marriage. 

In Bijanpur too on the 7th day after the wedding the bridegroom 
goes to his father-in-law's house with his wife, and they put up 
there for 2, 3 or at most 7 days. They are given a bath and leave 
off the clothes worn at the wedding. Among the Baloch these clothes 
are given to a mirdst woman, but in other tribes they are taken back 
to the bridegroom's house. He gives the lungt which was given him 
by his father-in-law to the mirdst . After this the couple return home 
riding if their village be far off, but if it . is very near they return by 
night on foot. The gdnds are often removed on the same day, but some, 
people keep them on until they break off themselves. When the bride 
returns to her father-in-law's house her near relations give her sweets 
varying from half a pdo to a fdo. 

In Mult&n however the girl is sent to her father's house. This is 
called sxthtira. The girl remains in their house for as long as he is 
willing to keep her. " After that the bridegroom goes to fetch 
her back. On this occasion also her parents give her clothes and 
ornaments. After the marriage the girl's father abstains from eating 
at the house of his daughter. 

Again in Bhakkar the females of the bride's family go G or 7 days 
after the wedding to the bridegroom's house and bring back the bride. 
She is kept there for some days, and then the bridegroom goes to fetch 
her and get? some clothes, sweetmeats &c. 

In Chakw&l tahsil the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law's 
house a few days after the wedding, stays there 5 or 6 days, and is 
given a very warm reception. This is called sat/iura. Then he takes 
his wife home. 

In Bahawalpur the bride's mother and relations visit her S or 6 
days after the wedding and in their presence and that of other women 
of the brotherhood the couple untie each other's gdnds • This is termed 
gdnd-chhoran. The women of the bride's family distribute tikre (a 
kind of sweetmeat) and those of the bridegroom's chtiri> and the women 
of the brotherhood put tapasds in the bride's lap. This ceremony is 
called aadd. The bride is taken back to her parent's house on^the 4th 
night, and stays there for an hour or two only. (This custom is more 
general in towns.) On the morning of the 4tli day both bride and 
bridegroom visit the house of the former's parents and there take their 
supper, after which they return. This ceremony is termed sattowara. 

Some special local customs in Ferozepore . 

A curious rite called bhatti jhalkd 1 is current in Ferozepur, The 
boy accompanied by some women and his sister's husband as sarbdla. 
goes outside the village. There a hearth ( bhatfi ) is made and in it 
the sarhdla kindles a fire which is put out with the water brought from 

'JftalKa ,**a flael), glance, splendour, etc. {Panjabi Dicly, p. 491). 
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the well by the brother’s wife of the boy 1 . This is done several times, 
and then the whole party returns to tlio boy's home. On his arrival 
there he is seated on the basket and bathed with the water from the 
well, ^ for which service the barber is paid Rs. 2. All the kinsmen now 
contribute neota , and the bridegroom dons coloured clothes, paying saldtn 
to all present and receiving in return something from each of his kins¬ 
men. After this the cobbler puts shoes on the boy's feet and the potter 
brings two charntx, These are placed near the basket with a pice under 
each, and the boy, jumping from the basket, smashes the chapnn. 
Sandal is then applied to his forehead—an observance called munh 
chi tar ltd) or * painting the face/ He is also garlanded. Next a plate 
is put. before the boy and into it the neota received from the brother¬ 
hood is placed. When the neota is given the mird&t proclaims the 
amount given by each donor and concludes with the jh what which 
runs :— 

Jang par ah re so bhare so dharm .— ( If you give your due faithfully 
'tis well (otherwise you will be taken to task for not so doing).' 

After the jhnkdt the ; women take the boy to the jungle, singing 
songs as they go, and there they walk seven times round a jan(f tree, 
twisting a red thread round its trunk. Then the bridegroom strikes it 
with a stick, whence.this observance is called jandi waddf (waddhna , to 
cut or reap). At this observance also a tnirdsi gets Re. 1. After it all 
the females return home and the wedding party sets out for the bride's 
house. On.reaching her .village it halts outside and if it has dancing 
girls with it they amuse it by dancing. Meanwhile the bride's father 
together with his lagis comes to them and meets the father of the 
bridegroom. This is called milni. Thereafter some girls come to the 
bridegroom and apply antimony to his eyes. After this the ceremony 
of khudahnas is observed. A short time afterwards the party loaves for 
the house of the bride. While on their way the bridegroom's father gives 
the nearest relation of the bride from Rs. 5 to Rs. 100. On entering the 
village fireworks (if there be any) are let off. The bride's father puts up 
the party in a separate house and the bridegroom is taken to the females. 
His mother-in-law takes some curd with his fingers and applies it to his 
eyebrows. She gives him Re. 1 on this occasion. Thereafter a mtrdsi 
female measures the bridegroom with a thread. The mit&si and the 
barber then .take the party to the house of the bride. The bridegroom's 
father on this occasion gives the bride as much money as is asked by 
him.. When this is settled the niJcdh ceremony is performed. On the 
occasion of its performance uncooked rice and sugar are distributed among 
those present. The person performing the nifedh ceremony gets Rs. 1-4* 
as his fee. Thereat ter the party is served with boiled rice and sugar. 
Those who are opulent entertain the.party with mutton and rice. Rs. 25 
to Rs, 10\) are spent on this entertainment. The party puts up from one 
to three days. At the departure of the wedding party the bride's father 
assembles all his kinsmen and. gives the following articles to the bride:—• 
a couch, stool, antimony pot, plate, chhannet , quilt, pillow, clothes, 

1 Tins water is drawn in a new pitcher by the boy’s sister-in-law, on tlio third day. 
She goes to the well accompanied by women led by a vntrdst heating a drum, For this 
the mirdst gets a fee of a rupee, Apparently the mdchhi or waterman also helps the 
sister-in-law, for he gets a fee of two rupj03 y besides e^me coarse sugar, 
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nosering and ear-rings. At this time an empty vessel is placed before the 
bridegroom's father. He drops from Rs. 5 to Rs. 26 into the vessel. 
Both the parties give Rs. 12’to each other's learning. When this is all 
over the bride is seated in a cart. She is attended by one of the 
female Idtjis. The party stays for a short time outside the village. The 
headman of the village ia given his fee by the father of the bridegroom. 
Thereafter the parties meet each other and the wedding party leaves the 
village. On the third day the bride and bridegroom are seated 
opposite each other and a plate is placed between them. This plate 
is always full of a mixture of milk and water. The bride takes off the 
ornaments of the bridegroom and drops them into the mixture. 

Dowry. —The terms for dowry are various and so are the customs 
connected with the institution itself which is chiefly, notable for the dis¬ 
regard paid to the rights of the wife in what is ‘ ostentatiously given 
to her at ma rriage. 

In Hoshiarpur one or two days before > the wedding the bride's 
maternal uncle brings a nose-ring and ivory bangles with °some clothes, 
and cash for the bride. The articles are collectively Called ttdna he chhak 
and are exhibited to the kinsfolk. At or after the nihdh the amount of 
dower is fisied. It is in no case less'than Rs. 8-8, but it may exceed 
Rs. 100 or even Rs. 1000, /After this the wedding party is served 
with food and "is supplied with food and is supplied with cots to sleep 
on. Wan is the term applied to the valuable clothes, auhdgpura 1 and 
dried fruits, sent by tho bridegroom's father to the -bride. KAat is the 
term applied to the ‘clothes,, ornaments, utensils and all other requisites 
of a. new household supplied h.y the bride's parents to the bridegroom.^ 
The number of clothes &c. is not fixed. Rich folk in order to be well 
spoken of give 101 clothes, 40 pieces of cloth, Rs. 100 in cash, a palan¬ 
quin, a box, a small wooden box, utensils, gold and silver ornaments, a 
mare, a she-eamel, a she-buffalo and a suit of clothes for the bridegroom. 
Some Rajputs give as much as Rs. 500 or Rs. 1000 in dowry. Ou 
such an occasion the members of the wedding party give a horse to the 
mirdet, and each member of it is given Re. 1 and a piece of cloth. 
Thereafter the parties depart. The boy's father passes some silver and 
copper coins over the dolt. 

In Hazara before the nikak the bride's oahil is sent for and asked 
by the Qizi to fix the amount of dower. Of this there are two kinds 
viz., shardi or lawful and riwdjt Or customary. The amount of the 
former is Rs. 125 but that of the latter varies from Rs. 100 to one, 
two or more thousaude of rupees. Some people execute bonds for the 
amount of dower. This classification is independent of the two 

1 TJnliko the Muhammadans iu Bahawalpur the amount of dower fa fixed in Hoshidrpur 
according to tho bridegroom's pecuniary position at the nUtah. Dowry fa called suhdamra 
in this district. ' 

•‘In Qujranwjla the hhaf or dowry which the bride’s parents wish to give their 
daughter is presented to the bridegroom's father in open assembly. Generally it consists 
of from 17 to 21 tewars, 7 to H suits for the boy, utensils, a oouoh, stool, cattle and 
ornaments. New elotbos are at tho same time pat on the bridegroom, nnd hois given a 
new suit of clothas by the bride’s father <fcc. to put on, Tho aaldmi ceremony is performed 
on ^ this occasion, that is tho bridegroom pays his respects to his mother-in-law, 
tatlier-indaw and other near relations. In return for this he gets Re, 1 from each of 
them. 
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kinds of legal dower, viz , deferred and prompt. In theory deferred 
dower becomes due by the bridegroom when he cohabits with his wife, 
but it is never paid on that occasion. After the nikdh the dowry is 
placed in the courtyard of the house and shown to the people. The 
money presented in the tti&l by the boy's father is spent on ornaments 
for the girl, and these are put on her at her departure. The clothes 
exhibited in the dowry are not sent to her father.-in-law's house but are 
kept by her own father, and she fetches them when required. 

Among the J&duns of Peshdwar also the dowry to be given to the 
girl is spread on a carpet and shown to the people, but it is not given 
to the bride all at once, out of it only a suit of clothes is given her and 
a suit is also given to the bridegroom. The remaining clothes are 
given her when she comes back to her parents' house. 

Among the Sw&fcfs of Mansehra tahsil the dowry merely consists of 
a few clothes, ornaments, a cot and a quilt, and even the cost of the two 
latter articles is borne by the bridegroom's father. 

In Bhaktcar the nikah-khwdn who appears to be a maalavi goes to 
the bride with two reliable witnesses and tells her that her nikdh is to be 
performed with so and so. She replies that her father or brother is her 
agent and the manlavi then asks his permission. The amount of dower 
is fixed with the consent of the parties. In general it is 100 copper 
coins with a gold mhar but it may be as high as Rs. 500 and a gold 
mohau 

The boy's father also gives or is supposed to give the bride glass or 
ivory bangles, a gold nose-ring, a gold champAkali , silver tarove , gold 
or silver earrings, and a silver hamail , Her father also gives her a gold 
khatmdln , a gold basanti, a silver lozi 9 rings for the hands and feet, 10 
suits of clothes, a trewar , be war, quilt, curtain, pillow, ladle, antimony 
pot, pewter plate, couch, pith a, &c. A cow, buffalo or mare is also 
given sometimes. 

In Bahawalput the amount of the dower is fixed. The boy's father 
usually takes with him some fruit, gar, til-skakkar (sesamum and 
sugar mixed), hash (necklet), ring, txroie (an ornament worn on 
foot); bohatte (armlets), taJchti, dawdtin, or patridn (square pieces of 
silver worn round neck), all of silver (a nath, good nose-ring, which, 
however, is more generally given by the townspeople); and a tarcwar , 
or turear, three garments, viz. a bochhan or dopatfa, chola or kurtd , and 
gkagrd (petticoat) or mththan (trousers), a ghagra being given by the 
Jat tribes in general and a suththan by the Baloch. 1 In villages the 
bride's father generally gives no feast to the bridegroom's party, and in 
towns too this custom is practised but rarely. 

In the morning a vakil (guardian) and two witnesses go to the 
bride to ask her consent to the contract, and when she gives it the nikdh 
ceremony is performed according to Muhammadan law. The barber or 
the mirdsi distributes til-shakkar or sesamum and sugar among those 
present. 

1 In p e ra Ghazi Khan at the time of departure the bride's father gives her the follow¬ 
ing articled by way of ddj -.-—bhochhctn (10 to 16), gowns (5 to 7), earrings, utensils &c. 
Wealthy men give a cow or ahe-buffalo for their sona-in-law. The boy’s party is not served 
with food by the bride's party, but on the other hand the bride's party is supplied with food 
by the bridegroom's party. 
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Some special tribal customs • 

An additional ceremony is performed among the Bhatti BAjputs 
of Ferozepore. When the bride reaches the house of her father-in-law 
she is seated opposite to the bridegroom. A sword is placed between 
them, and a reti (an instrument used by cobblers for stitching shoes) is 
also placed near their heads. After this the females commence singing, 
and keep it up the whole night. The cobbler gets ^ 4 to 8 annas as 
his reward on this occasion. This is called rat jdga or waking for 
the whole night. On the 7th day the bride goes back to her father s 
house. After this, the bridegroom is sent in company of. a mirdst and a 
barber' with the consent of the bride’s father. On this occasion they 
bring hack the bride. This is called mukldwa. Nothing is spent on 
the performance of this ceremony. The marriage expenses vary iiom 
Rs. 50 to Rs, 4,000.' 

la Hiss&r the Muhammadan Kahiirs have some interesting ideas 
about marriage. To negotiate a betrothal o or 10, meu of the girl s 
family visit the hoy’s homo and his father and kinsmen entertain them 
there for a day. Three days later the boy’s father summons ‘his kins¬ 
men and in their presence the girl’s father or a near kinsman gives 
the boy a lump of sugar and a rupee. When the girl’s, party departs 
it is given apiece of cloth worth two rupees. This, it is said, makes 
the betrothal irrevocable. Prior to the wedding the girl’s father sends 
a tewar y or gift of three garments, and a closdra (two garmeuts, t.e. a 
pkulkari and a white sheet) by his barber to the boy’s father. On his 
arrival he summons the boy’s kinsmen and consults them as .to the 
species of wedding to be performed. Weddings are of three kinds or 
degrees :—• 

(») Superior or glia re hi sliddi, in which the boy’s father fills an 
iron vessel with sweetmeats and then places a silver bangle worth 
Rs. 15 or 25 on top of it. One laddu (sweetmeat) is sent to each man 
invited. Seven feasts are also given to the boy’s party in this kind 
of wedding. The dower must be not less than its. 101. 

hi) Gut Id shddt, iu which 10 or 20 sere of coarse sugar are 
consumed, a little being sent to each invited guest. Five feasts must 
also be given to the boy’s party. The dower fixed is Rs. 80. 

(hi) ’Page ki shadi, in which a red thread is sent to each guest, 
and only four feasts aro given. The dower is Rs. 21. When the 
wedding parly reaches the girl’s home the eldest representatives of 
each party meet and the girl’s gives the boy’s .party' (or representa¬ 
tive) a piece of cloth. This is called shariat pildna. The ni/ca/i 
is then performed. Before leaving with the bride the boy’s people 
send dried fruits to her house ana then the girl’s father gives her 
dower. On reaching their homo the pair and all their near relatives 
must sleep on the ground as it would he unlucky to sleep on beds. 
This observance is known as thdpa. Next morning flie women of the 
family take the couple outside the village to beat the ground w ith jdl 
sticks, an observance called chhati. 

The Paehhadas of Hissar have some distinctive wedding customs. 
In betrothal the barber and two men of the boy’s family go to th e 
girl’s homo and give her father some money. After being feasted ther e 
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two or three days the barber receives two rupees and each of bis oora. 
panions a piece of silk before they go. Per contra the boy’s father 
has to pay the girl’s Rs. 12 as menials’ dues. This makes the betro¬ 
thal irrevocable. When the parties have reached' maturity the girl’s 
father sends the boys three garments, which become the barber’s per¬ 
quisite. When the boy’s party reaches tho girl’s village it must 
ride round it (gmn kd pheind) before entering it. Meanwhile the 
-nrl’s people come out to receive them with sharbat, for which the boy’s 
father has to pay Rs, 3, together with Rs. 7 for antimony and ^ Rs. 21 
for the chhani observance. The wedding party is then feasted. At 
the actual ttikdh sugar and rice are distributed, but they must be 
uncooked. This observance is said to be peculiar .to the Pachhadas. 
Rs. 14 are next paid to the girl’s party for menials’ dues. Among 
the Paehbidas the gifts of the girl are called leharwa (apparently because 
they include a pair of sabots, Mardutt). Another distinctive usage is 
the bhoUni, the btido’s mother-in-law giving her some money on her 
arrival at her father in-law’s house. 

AmOtog the Wilayati Pathans in Hisefir, e.g. at Tohana, the 
wedding is a simple affair. No observances are usual until both the 
parties are of age, when a date is fixed for the nikdh. The boy’s party 
proceeds to the girl’s home and is there feusted. Nbxt morning the 
rt-irl is made over to them, with her dower, but she returns the very 
next day to her parents’house for the ordinary chautki observance to 
be held. On this occasion the boy’s party sends her fruit and vege¬ 
tables. She again goes to her husband’s home at night, but visits 
her parents’house for a year after marriage on every Friday, whence 
the custom is called jam a These cm,toms would obviously be impos¬ 
sible in a tribe which did not closely intermarry. 

In Hiss&r Qassabs effect betrothals by exchange or if that is not 
feasible by purchase. The boy's father pays the girl’s a rupee, or even 
less if he is poor, and receives from him au equal sura. He also 
has to pay the barber a fee of one rupee. When the parties are of ago 
the o-irl’s father convenes a meeting of his kinsmen and proposes a 
date^for the wedding. Then he sends the biirber to the boy s father, 
with seven, copper coins, a rupee, a lump of sugar and a bit of cloth, 
to announce the date proposed. The boy’s father summons Ins kins¬ 
men and. accepting the cloth and sugar, remits the other things 
to the barber. Boiled rice with sugar and ghi is then distributed ainoug 
the kinsmen. This observance is called gatA'by the Qassabs. 

The boy’s party goes to the girl’s home on the day fixed for the 
weddin^ and is feasted on panjiri (made of coarse sugar and parched 
flour) iu vessels, into which they drop from four annas to a rupee. 
Women of the boy’s family accompany his party in this tribe and 
sing congratulatory songs at the nikdh, those of the girl s sido singing 
iu reolv. The mitnl is in which the eldest representative of the girl s 
■party formally meets the eldest representative of the boy s and gives 
him sweetened water to drink together with a sum of money, ihe 
boy’s party departs on the 3rd day after the wedding, after giving the 
bride a present of clothes and ornaments called ban (a kind or dower), 
but of these the girl’s father only keeps a few, returning the resr, 
When the bride departs her father also gives her a dowry of ornaments, 
clothes, utensils &o. 
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n Lolidrd the Qass&bs are said to have some different usages. 
Thus at a betrothal the boy's father gives the girl's a rupee, receiving 
two in return. This is called saldmf.: Then the boy's father puts 
some sweets in the girl's lap—the god bharan. He also gives.her some 
silver ornaments. If the boy be present the girrs father gives him a 
rupee, a coeoanut and^a suit of clothes. JBidris (presents of sweets,, 
clothes and ornament^) are also exchanged on every festival, twixt the 
betrothal and the wedding ga ndh. 

I ’ Among Muhammadan R&jputs In* Hiss&r brides are purchased for 
cash, the amount being negotiated through a barber. As soon as it is 
settled the hoy's father summons his kinsmen and his son is seated on 
a chair while the barber places a lump of sugar in his mouth and a 
rupee in bis hand. This is called ropnd. A date is then fixed for the 
wedding and the boy's party proceeds to the girl's home. There it is 
received by representative men of her family bearing two or three 
vessels full of sweetened water. The eldest representatives of each 
side then meet formally in the mint , the girl’s representatives giving 
a rupee and a piece of cloth called rizd to the boy's. Gifts are also 
made to menials. The boy's party is suitably entertained and then 
the nihdh is solemnised according to Muhammadan Law, After the 
nikdk the boy is taken to his bride's house and there his sister-in-law 
puts questions to him and the kangnd 'or bracelet which was tied on 
the wrist of the pair is unfastened. When the pair return to the 
boy's house they are given a blanket to sleep on—an observance called 
thdpnd. Muhammadan Biwats in Hissar retain two Hindu rites : at 
betrothal they have the tilak marked on the boy's forehead by the 
barber of the girl's family j and they retain the teiva or observance in 
vogue when the date for the wedding is fixed. 

Among the Sayyids of Hiss5r the wedding is a very simple affair 
and closely resembles that in vogue among Pathans. 

The few Shaikh Quraishes of Hissar intermarry with those of 
Pathila. At betrothal the boy’s father sends the girl two ornaments, 
one of silver, the other of gold, through a trusted lhenial, usually a 
barber, who goes to her house alone. There he is given from one to five 
rupees and sent back. The nikdh is in accord with Muhammadan Law. 

Among the Saddozai and Kizzilbash Pathdns of Hoshiarpur several 
special usages are in vogue. The bridegroom is led into the room where 
the bride is seated amidst her kinswomen. She stands up to show her 
respect for him, but as there is a belief that the one who sits down first 
will yield in influence to the other they each try to persuade the other 
to sit down first and this contest causes much merriment among the 
women. 

Aina ?mtshaf, —When the pair sit down a covering of silk or shawl 
is spread over them. First of all an open Quran is put into their hands as 
a token of blessing, Then the bride gives her husband a spoonful of $hur~ 
baf } and be does the same to her, blit as the bride is shy some one holds 
her hand and puts the spoon into her husband's mouth. Next a looking- 
glass is given to the pair and for the first time they see each other's 
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faces in it. The bridegroom pays a few rupees for each of these cere¬ 
monies. When the ainci mushaf (showing the Qurdn and looking- 
glass) is over the bride's father or guardian puts her hand into that of 
bridegroom and bids them farewell. This is always a touching scene. 
The bride is then taken to her husband's house in a palanquin with due 
pomp. When she reaches it the members of his family pay her some 
money, termed ru~nnmai } as a fee for seeing her face. 

Takht jamt.— On the 3rd day after the marriage the bride's mother 
and relations bring her dowry. She is seated on a cushion called takht 
or bride's ‘throne.' Then the bridegroom leads her a few paces by the 
hand. When this is done they are allowed to become more familiar and 
they are at liberty to abandon their shyness. 1 

Fathom of Peshawar. 

In the XJtnrdm-n&ma lappa of Swdbi tahsfl, in Pesh&war, some 
respectable person goes on the boy's behalf to the girl's parents and 
proposes the betrothal contract. If they accept a date is fixed. Before 
that date the boy's party sends some jaggery, rice and wheat flour to the 
bride's house and goes to her house on the night fixed. The articles 
referred to above are consumed on this occasion, 

Thai ceremony.— After taking their meal at night the heads of both 
the parties sit in the courtyard of the bride's house and the mirdsi or 
the barber places a basket containing 4 or 5 sere of jaggery in their 
midst. The head of the boy's party puts some rupees into the basket. 
The amount is not fixed, but is settled by the head of the bride's party. 
Generally it varies from Rs. 50 to 1000. Silver ornaments, such as 
bangles, hangan and bracelets, are also placed in the thal (plate). After 
this the basket is removed by the barber or mirdsi who takes it inside 
the house, and it is returned filled with sugar by the inmates. This 
concludes the that ceremony. The money and ornaments are afterwards 
returned. Then the bride's party sends shariat and mehndi. Each 
person present drinks a little sharbat and some mehndi is placed 
on their palms. This is called the ghint ceremony, and it is the bind¬ 
ing element in the betrothal contract. After, this congratulations are 
exchanged and the bridegroom's party returns home the same night. 

Channa arid.— On tbte third day of the koyidan the bride's kins¬ 
women assemble and take some wheat flour, ghi and jaggery to the 
bridegroom. They remain in his house for % or 8 days. Halwa and 
other sweetened articles are consumed as a feast.^ At departure the 
bridegroom's parents give his mother-in-law and sister-in-law Re. 1 
each by way of parona (dopatfa). This is called channa artd, 

Wadh or marriage.—The period between betrothal and marriage in 
this tdppa is H years. The date of the wedding is fixed by the eldest 
representative of the boy's family in consultation with the bride's 
parent. A suit of clothes is sent her prior to its fixture. Similarly a 
suit of clothes is sent to the boy by her parents. On the wedding day 
the boy's party reaches the bride's house at night, It is called jdu/4\ 
and the bride's party is mduji . -Both parties pass the time in friendly 

'There are no cualomsof mukldwa and fnofid<foU (sending the bride backto her 
parents’ hcnso) among these Patbdns. 
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Sstivity. After the distribution of Idg among the tdgis the bride and 
bridegroom are dressed m new clothes. The bride is put in a d*lt 
When it arrives the nikah is performed and the parties retire in'the 
morning-. Marriages in this tap pa are made ou a low scale. In 
t eshavvar the expenses are very heavy. 


Pafhans of Isa KheL 

: 

■It is the beating of drums and the 


playing upon of 


Shudndmd . . „„___ a 

musical instraments on the occasion. 

WaHma.~ Both the parties give a feast to their respective rela¬ 
tions on the day of marriage. The practice of breaking dhaknis is 
in vogue in some families. When the bridegroom breaks them 
they say that he is a brave man. On the arrival of +he wedding 
party at the bride’s house prayers are recited accordirg to Muham- 
madan Law. The ceremony is .performed through a vakil and 
mkah-khwan. After this dates and sweetmeats are distributed amono 
those present. The lags are given to the mirdus See. The bride it 
conveyed on a camel or mare. Sometimes a palanquin is used for the 
purpose. 

Tarija.— On the third day after the marriage the girl’s parents 
■ send the same articles as were sent by the boy’s parents by wav of 
chav tar a and thdl karan. J J 

Salwdrd. —The bride returns to hor parent’s house only a week 
after her marriage. J 

Kkatfaks of Koltdt. 

r Kjoazda or betrothal.-'flu father of the *boy accompanied bv 
o or 6 persons and a , miUldh goes to the girl's father to obtain 
his consent to the betrothal in private. The rasmdna or price of the <rirl 
is also fixed at this visit. After that, on a Monday, Thursday or Friday, 
the father of the boy accompanied by 0 r 50 persons and a mulldh 
goes to the girl’s lather for the betrothal ceremony. The boy also 
accompanies them. The nikdk is performed and the price is also n»id 
Bur .applied by the boy’s M„ is distributed by theTX. AmC 

the iurihs, gur is not distributed, but instead a goat supplied by the 
father of the boy is slaughtered. Nimdra, called in Pashto achamai, 
is also paid then, 9f 

Four or five days after the betrothal a gold or silver finger ring and 
a siut of new clothes are sent by the boy’s father to the girPs fatht for 

l' G f glr 13 mad0 ^ w , e f the fia ff er ring and the dopatta 
(head dress) at once as a mark of betrothal. After this the father ’ of 
thegn-1 gives feast to the bridegroom and a few of his relations and 
gives the bridegroom a finger ring also. On the two 'Ids aud Shah Brat 

t&tsssr and cooked food are 89nt by the 

The father of the bridegroom accompanied by a barber and <i 

orni nf 8 ^’er to fix the date of marriage, and f;l;e 

arnoant of nee, gM &c. to be supplied by him for the feasting of the 
mamage party is also fixed. L 
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Two days before the marriage a few women on behalf of the 
bridegroom go in the afternoon to the house of the bride's father. 
They° take off the bride's jewellery and make her sit in a corner of 
the house and some g'rif is distributed. This ceremony is called 
k’nawal bithdna (in Hindbi), Next day in the afternoon many women 
on behalf of the bridegroom take fried jmoar, gram or gnt to the 
house of the bride's father. This is called k/iaunai. 

Before tbe starting of the marriage the bridegroom and liis friends 
are made to wear a garland, called ten in l'asbto, which they tie on their 
turbans. The marriage party usually starts in the afternoon and 
arrives at tbe bride's house in the evening. Ornaments and clothes tor 
the bride are taken by the marriage party with them. If the house 
of the bride is in a different village from the bridegroom s, then the 
marriage party is fed by the bride’s father, bub at the expense ot the 
bridegroom. Jewellery and clothes are given to the bride as dowry by 
her parents. The bride is taken away in the evening. I ho father ot 
tbe bridegroom then feeds the whole marriage party in his own house 
On the 3rd day after the marriage tbe^ mother or sister of the 
bride with some other women goes to the bridegroom's bouse to take 
the bride back. This is called or a gam a (3rd day). The same day at 
night, the bride's father gives food to the bridegroom and bis relations 
and after keeping the bride for a day in bis house sends her back with 
the bridegroom. On this occasion the bride's father gives a cow, or 
clothes or jewellery to the bride which gift is called biak * <*, share. 

Pafhans 0 / Isa K/iet. 

In Isa Khel tahsil the terms used for betrothal are the Persian 
kiuliodstg&ri .and the Arabic k/mtba. Some of the boy's kinsmen go to 
tbe giiWfatber by day or night regardless of the date. They generally 
take with them a woman's garment with two rupees, one for the barbe 
undone for the mirdti, from 1* pf* to H of sers oi 
a silver ring, a gold dubbi, a kurtf, and an orhni. I he guls father 
serves them with sharbal and coloured water is thrown over them. Well- 
to-do people however take with them various ornaments of gold^aml 
silver, cloth and. clothes. Some people also jJ.S 

the barber and mirdti by way of c£an tdra or sekrd. The girl s lather 

in return gives or sers of jaggery. 

Munh chkurdwan .—After her betrothal the girl keeps pard'i 
from the boy’s relatives. A few days after the khulmistgan the 
near kinswomen of the boy go to tbe girl’s mother and each gives a 
rape , and a basketful of sugar to the bride. On receipt of this she dis¬ 
continues her parda. This ceremony is called rnanh chhutdioan. 

Thdl karan .—After the mangni the boy’s father’s P|fty^ sene 
clan tdra *. <?. 25 plates of halted, each also containing 10 dharatis or 

Site ‘hey or SO pM> cl W.o. 

SSaSt fto. io distributed by tie girl's pareots among the,r rotate.. 

warena. On each festival day after the mangm, such as tho 

'Id-ul-Pitr ’M-ul-Zuha, the last Wednesday of Safar and the Shab Barit, 
the boy’s parents send the girl’s ghi, sugar or sugafoandy, rice, flour or 
baked foaves, a Jcurti and a silk orhni Bat respectable families do not 

accept these things* 
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Khawdni-piwai\u —Some poor parents with a daughter accept 
whe$i or money on account of the price of the he-goat or buffalo for 
feeding the girls who sing songs and live with the bride. Out of this 
money they feed the wedding party at the marriage, but respectable 
families do not accept such gifts as they are not lawful according to 
religion. 

The WaatrB oj Bannu . 

Among the Wazirs, the preliminary bargain is effected by the father 
or other near relative of the boy. When this is arranged, 10 or 15 men 
of the boj's party with the* boy go at bed-time to the girl's house, hav¬ 
ing sent beforehand sheep, wheat, and other necessities fora feast. Sing¬ 
ing and dancing go on all night, a distinctive feature being that the old 
women of the bride's party come out with a coloured fluid like that 
used by Hindus at the timo of the Holi and 'throw it on the men of the 
boy's party. The bride-price is paid in the morning, if it can be man¬ 
aged. The various murders, blood feuds and other wrongs lead some¬ 
times to very young girls being betrothed to the aggrieved party, or 
else one is betrothed to a man on either side in order that peace may bo 
made. 

The price of the girl cannot in all cases be raised at once* For in¬ 
stance an uncle will promise his daughter to his nephew when thev are 
both quite small. One informant stated that he paid nothing at his 
betrothal, but gave Rs. 100 a year after it, Rs. £00 two years later and 
that the marriage did not take place for another three years. 

At the betrothal, which the Wazirs call kojhota , the girl's father 
gives her a large ring and a silk worked handkerchief. 

The bridegroom does not go to the wedding (shddt) but only the 
men and women of his family and acquaintance Very serious resistance 
is sometimes offered to his party on their arrival at the other village, 
which is timed for dark. There is then a feast in tfte girl's house, after 
which all the males go to the chautc and begin singing and dancing! The 
women of the bridegroom's party attire the girl, dress her hair like a 
married woman's, and put mehndt on her. 

There is next an interchange of small presents, the young boys • 
of the birdegroom's party being given red ropes, and the girl's silken 
braids by the parepts of the girl. Each dancer is presented with a hand¬ 
kerchief. In the early morning the bride is taken away. 

The brother or, if there bo none, the father of the girl returns with 
her to her husband's house, but no other member of the girl's party. 
On arrival most of the villagers disperse, but near relatives remain and 
are fed at the expense of the bridegroom. The men also get a pagri each 
and a rupee each is given to the women. At bed-time the orthodox niHh 
takes place and is followed Ly consummation. People say that it :e a 
sign of the degeneracy of the times that patience is not observed, and 
that in the old days modesty used to prevent consummation for a long 
rime. The brother is present during the niHh and leaves next day. 
Three nights ate spent by the girl with her husband and then she goes 
back to her parents' house with her father or brother, who cornea to 
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fetch her. She stops away ten days or so and is again brought back by 
a relative of the husband. Her father is supposed to give her a second 
departure. Slight differences may occur in different sections. The 
points to notice are the presence of the bridegroom at the betrothal, his 
absence from the wedding, and the accompaniment of the girl by her 
brother to the husband's house. The Burn plays little part except as a 
musician. 

NOTE A. 

Tin! full expression is hdpd yd gandhon pdka ayydm, sliddt wuqarrar karna and 
in Mfftuwali ifc.is thus Scribed: —On any date in the daytime the boy's father's party visits 
the girl’s father, and he demands some wheat, a he-goat or heifer, cotton and cash.’ These 
articles are however only $»\ven by the rich, the poor giving nothing. They simply fix a 
date for the wedding and return. After this n tailor is sent for to make clothes for the 
boy who gives him Re. 1 The date is fixed on any day between the 5th and 10th of the 
lunar month. 

Notts B. 

The variations -in the observance of gandh pawdn are of cdurse numerous. Thus in 
Sbakargajb tnhsfl, Gurddspnr, a body of 20 or 25 persons of the boy's party goes to the 
girl’s house taking to 7\ mans of sugar. On the first night of their visit they are feasted 
and the boy's father drops from Bs. 1-4 <o 11-4 in his dinner plate which the barber 
takes away, getting 4 annas as his fee. The rest of this money is returned by the girl's 
parents. Next day the boy’s party is feasted again and in the evening (he girl's parents 
invite their kinsfolk. Each party sits separately and then the girl's parents present clothes 
for the boy, with a ring. All these clothes are sent in a basket^ and 5* gets of sugar go 
with it. Taking these gifts the boy's parents drop Rs 20 to Rs. 60 into th > basket ^hioh is 
returned to the girl’s parents through the barber They pay the lapis their dues according 
to the custom of the village and remit tho balance Each lay ' of the boy's party also gets 
n. rupee on this occasion . The females of tho girl's party ton dUtribu.o sugar among thei* 
kinsfolk. Then comes the gandh, the date for the wedding being fixed betweeri the lltli 
and 17tli of the lunar month as the nights are then moonlit. 

In Jullnndur where the gat fidnd, as it is called, 1 occurs a month or two before the wed¬ 
ding tho date for it is fixed at an assemblage held in the girl's house and care is taken that 
neither the departure of the wedding party from her house nor the tel chafhdnd fall on tho 
3rd, 8fcb, 13th, 18th, 23rd or 28th day. The best dates for the wedding arc the IOth, 14th, 
20th and 25th. 

In Si^lkot gandkm'pawan is called oand parnd. The barber goes to tho boy's party 
with a trewar which consists of a kurfet, dopatia and sutkan, Le.jofa for the samdhan 
(the boy's mother or aunt), A little oil is dropped at the threshold on his arrival and his 
first meal consists of khiohtf. Then the kinsmen are invited and the girl's father gives the 
hoy a rupee, another to his’barber and some copper coins io liis Idgia. The frewar i* then 
shown to the kin an l given to the boy's party. In return it gives a bundle of mehndi 
mauli, tapdshas, dates, dried raisins, cocnanut, 11 sera of jaggery and 11 sers of sugar 
besides rice and sugar, for the girl. The date of the wedding’is fixed on this day. 

Ghand phernd. — T ben the parties send gands, i.e they send jaggery and mauli thread 
to kinsfolk to inform them of the date of the marriage and invite tlmm to give tambol 

Gandhin pawan.— Tho father of the boy, accompanied by his brotherhood an 1 taking 
with him some gyp cr tapashas, visits the bride's father and after consulting him fixes d.itel 
for the following ceremonies 

(1) tl e mendhi kholan di or unplaiting the hair ; 

(2) tho Chilean di, the day on which ba\m ia rubbed on tLG bodies both of the boy 

and girl, and on which the gands are tied ; and 

(8) the dhoe-di, the date of marriage. 

These dates are generally fixed at some intervals, thus if the 1 ltli be fixed for the 
men <f M & the 14th and 17th are fixed for the chikun and cl ho respectively. 

3 Another term applied to fixing the date for a marriage is din dharnd. It is used in 
Jr llttndur union the day when it is held the boy's father summons his kinsfolk, male and 
female, and songs are sung, sugar and copper coins being also distributed Apparently this 
observance is different from and supplementary to the path pdnd, 

2 Round Mitftankot the uuplaiting must be done on the 11th, 14th, 17th, 21st or 25th 
of the month, 
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In the eastern Punjab, in the valley of the Jumna, the ccveraony of fixing the elute for 
the wedding is culled lagan. Thus in Am.til a when the girl’s fathei wishes it to be solem¬ 
nised he summons his kinsmen to fix the date for the niketh which must not bo any date in 
the lunar month obnoxious to marriage according to Muhammadan Law or custom. As a 
role the nikdh is never solemnised in the same month as that in which the date of tie lagan 
was declared. The girl's father then sends the boy’s a letter intimating the date fixed and 
with it a lump of gur, 5 or 7 sets of sugar, a handkerchief, ring and a few rupees, from 
Ka. 2 upwards according to his means. This is the usage known as lagan. 

On the barber's arrival the boy’s father invites his kinsmen to view the presents. The 
letter is opened and all aro informed of the date of the wedding, which is hardly ever 
changed. Some of tho sweetmeat is then eaten by the boy, tho rest being distributed 
among those present, The ring and the handkerchief are taken by him and he puts on the 
ring while all congratulate the boy’s father or guardian. The barber is entertained for 2 
or 8 clays and then sent away with a pifi for hVw>elf and an answer to the lc-f ter. Tim 
done both parties invite their relatives to attend the ceremony, 

lu Onjrfinwdla wli*n h barber, a mirdst or both go to the bridegroom’s house to fix n 
date for the marriage on behalf of tho bride’s father, they, fake with them a lewrtr which 
is called the gandh ha tewar. 

Note C 

Bni in some parts, principally towards tho west and ccntro, other ceremonies precede 
th ebatnd. Thus: — 

In the Clink w41 tnhsfPof .Thelu v before tho mciydn a male or female barber takes 
oiUu'Ti vessel and stands by the boy. His kinsmen then put oil on Ids head with their 
lingers, They also throw, copper coins into the vessel of oil and these are taken by the 
bather. This ceremony is called tel ligand. The may a* is then begun. The boy’s party 
invite the kinsfolk by sending round jogger,\\ and some mills are sot up iu the boy’s bonso 
for grindling Hour. Females who have received jaggery go to the hoy’s house and grind 
corn on bis behalf. This is called c.hakJet chung. On the mdyd* d*y tho part es distri¬ 
bute the hahod to their kinsfolk and if tho boy’s father be ^wealthy be proclaims by bent 
of drum in the villare that no one should cook anything in it the day before the wedding 
On the wedding day a feast of mutton, bread and hahod is frivou 'to every one in the 
village.. This is als) called chhalc dend. Pooplojncur very heavy expenso in connection 
with this feast and many families have ruined themselves over it. 

Similarly i*n J ullundur may an is preceded by the tel char hand which is performed Ante*»<fy<i" 
atewdays before the wedding, A little oil drubbed on the girl and boy. Both are seated 
on Jchdrds and ba(na is rubbed on their bodies. Gdnds are tied to tho right hand and foot 
of each. A gdnd is also called kanend. Henceforth they are considered to be ‘ h mdyd» * 
till their wedding, The boy is prohibited from leaving his houso from tbr date. The hatnd 
is ground bv seven females (whofe husbands are alive) in a mill. Ties grinding is cuiled 
ehakkt chvng. Both bride and bridegroom wear dirty clothes from this date On the 
day of the wedding the bridegroom again sits on a khdrd and breaks chapms. He is also 
asked to pnt curd on his hair and wash his head with it. Thereafter the myahhhaiv h oh- 
served and a garluiidof flowers hung round the boy’s head. Tho wedding party starts at about 
b PM., it t,e bride s house be in the same village, hut otherwise it starts at such a time as 
will oeable t to reach her house at or about evening. The bridegroom rides a horse* and 
the party follows him on foot. It is put up on on open site or in a house selected f* r this 
purpose. Among some tribes the nikdh is performed at 2 A.Tvr, and by other* at daybreak 
A mldl .and'two witnesses go to the bride to ask her consent to tho contract and she sires it 
expressly or impliedly. After those formaltiea the nikdh is solemnised in the midst of the 
assembly as ordained by Muhammadan Law. Jhe barber distributes sweetmeats or dnfee on 
tine occasion. 

_ Tins usage is called elsewhere cMkiin and it is followed by a period during which the 
bnde is said to bo in maydn. Tims in the lljSlmsvalpiir State from the date of the Mk,h, 
ceremony till her marriage the bride wears dirty clothes and is said to bo iu mau,v>, wb : ch 
the bridegroom also observes The besting of drums, etc., begins from the very date of the 
the day of the d»o the^ridegroom mouuts the fchdra (a basket) and breaks 
some chhums (small earthsrn covers for pitchers &c), 

Chakw ** Muhammadans preserve a curious Hindu custom. One day before te 
32“* pMty w? s oat * he Mdfigroom pretends to be displeased with hi. family and 
w l 6 }^ * e °?f riei jds house. His father goes to pacify him, accompanied by the 

womenfolk of the family, Ho promises to give his son something and the master of tho 

O cXd Na^rwtfti ****** ttnd C,0thC8 ' Thence the faWl0r l ’ e urns wlfl * iis sou - Tki ’ 
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The tnamage procession starts in time to enable it to reach its destination at the time 
of tbo znhr (the second prayer, recited between 1 an l 3 i?.w,\ or iu the fiviif quarter of the 
night. Villagers prefer to receive the party at the tuhr time, while townspeople prefer 
the night. 

Dvnmp, trumpets Ac. are carried on the back of a camel along with the marriage 
procession, and on arriving at the bride's village the bridegroom and his best man (sdbald 
or earbdid) are made to stay apart in a hut (sahal) where th*y remain till the nilcdh. But 
this custom is more general in villages than in towns. In Pent Gbilzi Khan it is, however, 
not in voguo. In that district the bridegroom is the subject of a common practice. Ch. 
the chiJcdn day a sword or iron of some kind is placed in his hand and one of big kinsmen 
is told off to accompany him, This man is called a hani or * iron man ' and for his 
services he gets a handkerchief or a nth a. In this district too the rites of pithd 
tandhnd and phul chunna are observed. In the former the boy’s sister ties bis ‘hirt to 
her own and receives a gift of Be. 1 to 20 for so doing. In the' latter a mirdian places 
some cotton in the boy's band and he puts it in the girl's—this being repeated 4 or 5 times. 
Then follows the sirmel when all the women quit the house leaving the bridal pair in¬ 
side it. For 2 or 3 days after this the bride keeps her face veiled from her husband's 
father ar d brothers, but when they give her a rupee or so she abandons her parda before 
them. This is called ghnnd Jchvla di. 

The mehndi ceremony is observed to its fullest extent, in Kdngra. On day before the 
wedding it is prepared at the girl's house being mixed with water and made into paste, in 
which war-candles are stood. Then all the boy's clothes and shoes aro put in a plate. 
Men of the girl's party take these articles to the boy's bouse in the evening, but females 
alone take part in this ccreipony. The girl's sister goes with them and applies the mehn di 
to the little finger of the boy'* right hand, and some is also applied to the aarbdld*s. A bit 
of cloth is taken to tie over the mehndi. When applying it the girl’s sister drops Its. 3 to 5 
into the bridegroom's hands and ho returns this sum with the addition of Rs. 2 or 3. The 
women take their food at the boy's house and return homo at night, the bridegroom’s 
mother-in-law or his elder brother's wife accompayi? g them. Mehndi is applied to the 
girl in the middle of the night by all the women whoso husbands are alive. They too 
drop some money into the girl's hands, and then return homo. The nikdk is performed 
next day. 

The maydn period or condition b closely connected with the tying of the gdnd*. but 
what the connection is does not appear. Thus iu Gujr^nwAld 3 or 4 day* before the 
weeding the boy and girl are placed under mdyd* and the gdnd* are tied, in this period 
their bodies are rubbed with bafna and mehn di (myrtle leaves ground and made into a paste) 
is applied to their hands and feet. 

Among the Saddozai and Kizzilbash PafcMns of Hoshi&rpur the maydn is unknown 
or ha*been reduced to a sirr pie observance called kina or mehn di in which one day before 
the wedding the bridegroom's father sends dry Aiwa for the bride. .Some, however, of her 
party, including her younger sister or any other little girl of her family, go first by night 
to apply saturated kina to his right finger and he pays his sister-in-law-to-be a few rupees 
for her trouble as an act of courtesy. The remaining him is sent back for the bride to dry 
her hapds and feet with. 

In Sid!kot this usage i* called main parna. A few days befoio the wedding each 
purty distributes ghunganidn, boiled wheat, t;o its kinsmen after applying oil to the bride 
or bridgeroom in this wise 1 The boy or the girl is seated oil a khard.{ basket), below which 
a lamp is lit. The womenfolk slug and mhdgan (women whose husbands are alive) apply oil 
to the heads of the boy and girl. They also pat ft little wafnd on, their bauds and" rub 
the remainder on the body. A gdnd is then tied to their hands and from that day a knife 
is kept in the boy's hand so that lie may not be overtaken by demoniacal influences. He is 
also precluded from bathing or even going to a lonely place at any distance from his hotife. 
The girl’s father also puts an iron bangle on her hand. Singing and beating of drums 
begin from the day of the maydn or main , by mirdsi women who sing such songs as the 
.iugni challa , Relit, Bugga, Cherewdld nawarang and Sassi as sung by Mnulavi Gbulrim 
Rasul. One day hefoie the relations assemble, t.e. on the ml day, the bride and bride¬ 
groom's hands are painted with mehn di which is al«o distributed to the kinsfolk. All the 
kinsmen too apply mehndi to their hauds. After the fhayd» gdnaa are tied to the mil 1, sieve, 
winnowing basket, water-pitchers &e. 

In Sialkot ante called ghafd gharoli lharnd U performed afrer midday in the 
following way The brother's wife of the boy or spine other woman puts a pitcher on her 
head. Some bread is pUccd on the pitcher and covered with a piece of red doth (»dU) 9 
Ibis woman is accompanied by her husband and their dopaffas are tied together. Accom¬ 
panied by several other w*>me« they then go to a well and the boy's sister-in-law take* the 
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Section 9—Hindu death observances. 

Death observances in the Puujab are said to be based on two distinct 
schemes of ritual, one Vedic, the other based on the Garvr Piirdna. 

In the Yedic ceremony the body of the deceased, washed and 
clothed in new clothes, is taken to the place of cremation on a bier. There 
in tho shamskdn bhtimi (place of cremation) a vedi (a rectangular pit for 
sacrificial fire) some 2 feet deep is dug, and the funeral pyre, of dhdk, 
pip'll or, in the case of the rich, of sandal wood, is set up in it. On 
the pyre the body is laid ami more wood placed over it. When the 
flames rise high, four men recite mantras from the Veda, and at the 
end of each mantra, at the syllable swdha, each casts into the fire 
an oblation of ghi mixed with camphor, saffron, and other aromatics. 
The weight of ghi, if thrown into the fire in tho oblations, numbering 
4S4 in all, must equal that of the corpse or at least 29 sers. When 
all the oblations have been made, aud the dead/ body is completely 
consumed, all the deceased’s friends and relations bathe in a tank or 
river, and return home. After expressing their condolence, some return 
home, others help the survivors to clean and purify their house and perform 
a great havan; which being over, all the members of the household 
and their friends offer up prayers to the Almighty on behalf of the 
deceased’s soul and themselvep. The havan may be prolonged a few 
days, in order to purify the air of the house. On the 3rd or 4th day 
the ceremony of asthisanchaya is performed, and in this the bones of 
the deceased are picked out of the ashes and thrown into a river. 
After this nothing is done for the deceased. But if the members of 
his family are people of means, they give money in alms to the poor 
or to some charitable movement or start a school, orphanage, sada 
varta etc., at their own expense, to commemorate the memory of tho 
departed. 

pitcher from hor husband's bead aud places it on tbe ground. The waterroau tbeu draws 
water from tlie well in this pitcher and receives a fee varying from 2 annas to 4. Then 
the husband puts the pitcher fall of water on his wife's head aud returns to tho boy's house. 
The gong sung at they hard ghafoU rung as follow i — 

Wdh wdhghtifoli bhtir ayd « . 

Wdh wdh sir te dhar ay a* . 

Wdh wdh ni phul j amain da. 

Wdh wdh ni nakhrd jtfain da, 

Wdh wdh ni phul toridd. 

Wdh wdh ni nakhrd gori dd. 

When they roach the house the barber's wife takes the pitcher, bread and a fahd (two 
copper coins) as her perquisites while the red cloth is kept by the mistress of the bouse. 

After tho ghafd gharoli the boy is made to sit on a Jchdrd by the harbor's wife, ami « 
lamp is lit beneath it. Then he is washed and a little card thrown on liis head. Tt« 
women all stand round the Jchdrd and the barber get* uis wels of silver and copper coins n 
tbe vessel containing the curd. A rupeo i» also pUeol under the boy's feet aud this too is 
taken oy tho barber. All the women contribute wel* ou this occasion. The other menials 
also gets wels. After the boy has bathed the b irbor covers bis head with adlil and ties a pMU 
kdri round his loins instead of a tehband. He then jumps from the khdrd an 1 breaks some 
thapnis. The tambol is then received and tbe barber is paid his dues Thereafter certain 
persona join tbe wedding oroceasiou. When on bis departure to his father-in-faw's house 
the bridegroom mounts the mare, his brother’s wife puts antimony into bis eyes aud hia 
8 ister seizes the mare's reins to exact their dues. Thogoug sung on this occasion it,: <— 

Ki hujh dend ui* ivird wag phcbfdyi 
Wag phafdyi ghopi ddnd char ay i. 

11 Oh brother lot me see what thou givost for taking hold of the mare’s i oms an i for 
feeding her with gram/' 
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The other rites, observed by all the Hindus in general, follow the 
Garur Pur Ana Yagna Valik Smrit and other mritis, which are believed 
to be based upon old Hindu books, such as the Gnhya Sutra* and 
Brakman Granthas . In this, the popular ritual, the body is washed, 
clothed aud taken to the crematorium as in the Vedte rite, with only 
this difference that a punch ratnd (small piece* of gold, silver, brass, 
coral and pearl) is thrust into its mouth, while it is beinjp washed, 

and four pindas (balls of flour or boiled rice) are offered at tour 

different places, while it is being carried from the bouse to the crema¬ 
torium. A son or near kinsman of the deceased is singled out to go 
through all the death ceremonies, and in common parlance he is called 
karmUUrmu He has to go barefoot and sleep on the ground tor 
11 days. When the body has reached the burning place the pyre is 

built generally of dhdl wood, without the vedi, and the corpse is burnt 

without going through the haoan described above. • llie kapal ttW 
or breaking of the skull is performed by the karmi-dharnd. After it 
all return, wash their clothes and bodies at a tank or well and otter 
up Hlanjali (an offering of water mixed with sesamum seeds) on 
behalf of the deceased’s soul. 

But the karmi-dharml has still to go through many other cere¬ 
monies. He places a ghara for a male, and a ehdft for a female, on a 
ninal tree, supported by its trunk and two branches, with a hole in the 
bottom which Is loosely stopped by a few blades of £ 

that the water may dribble through. I his pot lie has to fill with 
water twice daily for 10 days. Besides this, he has to ^ throu^h 
two other daily ceremonies; the ptnda or offering balls of boiled rice 
in the morning,' and that of lighting an earthen lamp and placiug it 
on a tripod of tliroo small haws or reeds in the evening. CM the ttu 
day the ceremonies of a»t/d sane r i ago, and ^ch(duHHk * >radh(t* are 
performed. Pood with dakthm is given to a Maha-Brahman and tbe 
deceased’s bones are picked out of the ashes and sent to HaulwAi to 
thrown into the sacred Ganges. 

Tlje dumhi or shaving of all the members of the faimly and 
washing clothes is gone through on the 10th day. , 

' The kiryd karmd and pin# Med ceremonies are Mrformjd 
on the 11th day. In the former, jnndm are offered on behalf ^ ' 

soul and food aud shaiya, which consists of a, cot, a pair of ehoes,, 
umbrella, some {pots and ornaments, are given to the Malia-Bia 

for the sake of the dead. In the pindt Med the pmda oi ball - 

presenting the deceased’s soul is cut into three p rts and each is mixed 
with three other balls representing his father, grandfather and great 
grandfather if they are dead. It should not be Deformed 1 lw died 
without male issue or unmarried, but some people do not observe 
restriction. The bdrah is performed on the Uth day. In t,h • 

inony 12 ghards or chap's (as deceased was a male or a female) < 

with water and each covered with a small piece of cl^th, a m . e 

W ife of .heat flour cooked in ,U « » ,«*><*«■ (a largo cafe of 
sugar) and some pice are given to Brahmans. 

TL'- hralnnn.hloi'X ifl performed on the lflth da, m tbe ^ 
„( a Briluo. K.hatri,. and o» Oho 17th m Ob. «c of a ta™. 
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m$J#> -r ood with dahlia* d (two pice at least a« a fee or present) is 
^given to 13 or 17 Brahmans. With this ends the ceremony. 

If the family of the deceased is well-to-do, it gives a Brahman 
food every day in the morning only for one year; or else distributes 
petals or laddu * 360 in number with some pice as daksKnd among the 
Brahmans. Hindus believe that the soul of departed has to walk a 
long distance for one year to reach the court of Dharma R&j. 

Observances before and at death. 

"When a person is in extremis he should be made to give away some 
grain, money and a cow in charity, 1 and a pandit is sent for to Teoite 
verses from the Bishait Sahansmr-ndm and Bhagwat Gita . 

If the sufferer should recover after all this has been done be is asked 
what be desires and his wish, whatever it may be, is scrupulously fulfilled, if 
that be possible. If, however, he shows no signs of improvement, a space 
of ground near hie chdrpdi (cot) or some other place, is smeared with 
cowdung and some dab grass scattered over it. On this grass a sheet 
is spread, and the dying person laid on it, with his feet to the east, 2 and 
his head resting on the lap of his or her eldest son or next-of-kin. Some 
Ganges water is very commonly dropped into his mouth, together with 
one or two tulsi leaves, and, especially if he is a man of advanced age, a 
little gold. 3 When death ensues, the corpse is covered with a cloth and 
its face turned towards the Ganges, It is extremely inauspicious to die 
on a bed and in Rohtak it is believed that the soul will in that event be 
re-born as an evil spirit. 

In Jmd the dying man is laid on the ground and grain, money, a 
cow &c, are given away in alms according to his means with his own 

’The orthodox alms are (it) the gauddn or grift of a cow, whose horns are ornamented 
with gold or silver rings, while her neck is gailanded and her body covered with a piece of 
new cloth—red in the case of a female. Copper reins are placed at her feet, and she is led 
up to the dyirtg person who gives her to a Vedwd Brahman who prays that she may lead 
the dying man by the tail to the next world. The donor also pours a few drops of water 
into the Vedwd’s hnnds. This ceremony is called gauddn * gift of a cow \ or baiiarni* 
* viaticum \ Subsequently {**) the raskha's gift, of sugar, alkali, soap, cotton and other 
necessaries of life, h given to the Vedwti. l astly a d(pa< earthen lamp, containing a silver 
or gold coin is placed in the palm of dying person, and after the recital of mantras is 
given to the Vedw6, but this rite is not observed in all parts of the Punjab. This account 
comes from Sialkot. In Kangja it is believed that he who d : es with the cow*s tail in his 
hand, through the help of the cow ( Baitan ) crosses the deep Baitatnf river or Bhanjla nadi 
which is supposed to exist between this world and heaven, and which it is difficult to cross 
without the aid of a cow. The cow i3 afterwards given to Brabmsm3. After this a lamp 
called diva dharyard is lighted and placed by the head of the deceased, with a wick, which 
must last for 10 days. No new wick may be put in it during that time and if burns out 
it is considered a bad omen. 

2 In J£nd when a child over 27 months of a*o, a grown-up person or an old one is dying 
the ground is first plastered with cow-dung. Then kusha grass is spread and on that again 
a cloth is laid. On to that the dying person is taken down from the cot so that, his feet 
point towards the south, i e, to Lanka or Ceylon. This is called in Urdu mznzxl rasdni. 

3 Or Ganges water, with gold and n tiny pearl, are put in his mouth as passports into 
Swarga: Karaal. In Multan a little before death a small piece of gold, a pearl and a 
porcelain bead are put into liis mouth no that the deceased may be purified. A nut or any¬ 
thing given by guru is als) placed in his mouth. 

Note. —A. Hindu must not be allowed to die on a bed or even on a mat, as it is sup- 
posed that the soul in separating itself from the body in which it is incorporated, enters into 
another body which leads it to the abode of bliss destined for it, but if the dying man were 
to expire on a bed he would be obliged to carry it with him wherever he went, which it mav 
be easily supposed would be very inconvenient. 
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hands. This is called the chh&ya dan or akhlri ddn 0 a «t gift) and is 
supposed to avert the agonies of death so that the dying person either 
recovers or dies without further suffering. 

Tn Kulu, according to a highly idealised account which can only 
apply to the highest castes, when a man is on his death-bed 7 species of 
grain, sntndja , some iron, wool, salt and money are put before him, and 
lie is made to give these articles as his last alms ox* ant-ddn : a cow 
haitarni is also given. The scriptures alreadv mentioned are read. If 
the sick man recovers the alms go to a Brahman, otherwise they are 
taken by the,family acharaj , whose office is hereditary. Where it has 
130 achdraf the ddn is given to a N&th and the cow to the local god. 
When dead, a dipah ddn or a gift of lamp is made and a ]> anchor at an 
(a collection of 5 metals) is put in the mouth, a sankh, (conch) is blown 
to make the death known to the neighbours, and the near relations 
are also informed. 

Functions of the chief mourner. * . 

The next of kin or nearest agnate of the deceased is, it may be 
said, ex-officio his chief mourner. In AmMla'be is -commonly called 
the karmf dhatmi or in Si&lkot ihiingtrodld. 1 

After the death he shaves his head, beard and moustache, leaving 
only tiaslodi or scalp lock, bathes, as already described, puts on a clean 
loin-cloth and turban, and for a period of li days eschews leather shoes 
but not those of cloth or jute. 

In theory the chief mourner is a BrahmAcharva until all the rites 
due to the dead have been completed. It results from this his status 
that he must avoid several ceremonially impure acts, such as sexual 
intercourse, eating more than once a day, and taking medicine. He 
should bathe at least twice daily, and practise other ablutions. He 
should also avoid sleeping too long and, moi*e especially, sleeping any¬ 
where but on the ground. Lastly he ought to abandon secular business 
for a time and meditate on God day and night. 

If the deceased has left a widow, she loosens her hair. Moreover 
she is, for a time, ceremonially impure and must not sleep on a bed or 
touch any household utensil. For 13 days, and until she has bathed in 
the Ganges or JamnA, she may only eat once a day. 

1 The bhunqtwdld or chief mourne* (ft person who is most nearly related to the deceased 
at who "by common upaffe has the right to perform this function) dofFa Ms clothes, gets his 
head and face shared Clean and then bathes in order to purify himself from the defilement 
of tho barber's touch. AH the younger male relatives of the. deceased also get their heads 
and faces shaved in honour of liis death. The bJiungiwdta then puts on a dhotf t parnd and 
turban of pure white cloth and a sacred thread, and performs havan (a sacrifice to fire) and 
tanthalpd giving a few alms to the achdraj who appears at the lamentable scene of 
mourning. 

In Multdn the body is bathed having its head towards the north and feet to the south. 
Then it is shrouded in white cloth if a male and in red if a female. A Mammri coin is 
tied to the shroud. 

The corpse is then washed and wrapped in a piece of ceremonially now cloth, is placed 
on a hind of state bod called vimdn , Several other costly coverings of silk and muslin tire 
placed over it in order to show the high social stains of the bereaved family. Tn the case 
of the death of an elder the vimdn or litter which is constructed of a planjk of wood and 
several strips of bamboo, is decorated with artificial flowers and birds. Before starting all 
the women of tho household, in particular the daughter-in-law and grand dftughter*m-l*vv 
walk round the litter and do obeisance giving alms to tho family bailer. 
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Id Ambiik 2 copper coins wrappe 1 in red cloth are thrown over her 
husbands head to indicate that her married life is now over. In Mont¬ 
gomery 2 garments of red cloth (given by her own parents; and 2 of 
white (given by her parents-in-law) are put on by the widow on the 
11th and 13th days respectively. 

In Jmd directly after death has ensued the deceased's son sits down 
on the ground near him and places his knee nnder his head — an usage 
called goclti dead. In some places-a lighted lamp is also held by the eon. 
He then f sits In kiridd {kind bait And), changes all his clothes and puts 
on fresh ones which in the case of well-to-do people are of wool. 

Before cremation all the sons and grandsons of the deceased get 
themselves shaved —bhaddar karwdnd —in Jlnd, Bhaktar and elsewhere, 
but the usage is not universal. 1 Thus in G-urgaon only the eldest or 
youngest son may . shave or one of his kinsmen may do so, but in some 
villages all the sons shave. In this district the hair shaved off is placed 
underneath the cloth spread on the art hi and taken to the burning 
ground. 

If, in Gurg&on, the deceased's wife is alive she breaks her bangles 
in token that she has lost her suhdg on her husband’s death. This is 
called suhdg utdrnd. These bangles are also placed on the art hi, like 
' the hair. In Kanial she also unties her knot of hair, breaks and throws 
the pieces of her bangles and her nose-ring on to the corpse, with which 
they are wrapped up in the shroud. The other females of the household 
also discard their ornaments. 

Soon after the death the body is washed, a man's corpse being 
washed by men and a woman's by women. The water for washing the 
dead should be drawn in a particular way : the chief mourner ought to 
take a pitcher and rope, go to a well and bathe. Then, without drying 
his body or changing his waist-cloth, he should draw a second pitcher 
full of water,using only one hand and one foot, 2 and carry it home to 
wash the corpse. IE the deceased was a man of high caste, the Uldk is 
applied to his forehead, a jnneo placed round his neck and a turban tied 
round his head, The body is invariably clothed : a man being dressed in 
white, and a married woman, whose husband is alive, in red called 
ekundri A widow is also shrouded in red cloth, but no ornaments are 
used, whereas a wife whose husband is still living is decked in all her 
finery, 8 a new 6et of bangles being put on her wrists, her teeth blackened 
with missi, her eyes darkened with antimony, her nails stained with 
henna, and a bindi fastened on her forehead. The old are dressed with 
speci 1 care. If the death oocur too late for the body to be burnt before 
sunset.it is kept in the house for the night, during which some 5 or 10 
of the deceased's kinsmen watch the corpse. 

1 So too for example in Bantm before the cremation all the deceased's children and 
grand-children get their heads, mou tachea and foreheads shaved and very often the tran 
who.performs the lcirya gets all the hair of hie body shaved. In Is,a Khel if a father or » 
mother dies, all the sons, grandsons and great-graudsong get their moustaches, beard and 
head shaved, but the eyebrows aro not shaved at all. Only the eldest son is allowed to per¬ 
form the kirya. If an elder brother or unole dies without issue only ho who performs his 
kirya gets shaved 

a With the right hand nlono : Kernel. 

„. 'With 7 silver ornaments; aud the gold nose-ring, if a wife ; the latter being remov- 
by tho husband at. th j burning, 6 
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Tn Kulu if the death occurs early in the day s) that the cremation 
can he effected that same day, a bier is made at once and after the 
corpse has been bathed and the mrituastkd'i (death-bed) and dwdrpil 
(door) pi>ids have been offered, it is placed on it, and a shroud put on 
the body. Four of the nearest male rel dives carry the bier to the burn¬ 
ing-place and midway the bier is put down, a 'basrd/n (rest) pint} being 
given and the mat on which the man died burnt. All th% way grain, 
fruits and pice are thrown over the corpse, which is then taken to the 
burning-place where the fourth pind, is offered. A funeral pyre is 
then made, and when the corpse is put on it the 6th or child pind is 
' given. On the corpse are piled big logs of wood to press it down and 
the pile is then set on fire, first by ‘die Jc irm-hartd or inan who gives 
the pinds and then- by others. All the near relations and neighbours, 
especially the brothers, sons etc. of the . deceased should go with the 
artld. When the body is nearly burnt the skull crack's and the- parohi( 
sprinkles water over the pile : this is called kapdl (brain) mo kg A or kapdl 
' kirya. The shroud is given to the achdraj and the other white cloth is 
given to the musicians or D%is. When burnt to ashes, some ou the 
very day of the burning and others on the third day wash away the 
ashes and take out the ait Ms (bones of the teeth and fingers) which they 
keep carefully and send down to Hardwir by one of the family or some 
reliable person. Some rape-seed and iron nails are spread on the burn¬ 
ing place. 

As a general rule, death is swiftly followed by cremation among 
the Sikli3 and Hindus, but there are many notable exceptions. Thus, 
the members of several religious sects and orders are buried, as also are 
very young children, and in certain cases exposure, especially by float¬ 
ing a body down a stream, is resorted to. But whether destined to be 
burnt or buried the treatment of the corpse is much the same. 

The bier (pinjriot arthi 1 ) ig made of the pieoes of the bed on 
which the deoeased lay prior to his death, or of bamboo or farash wood. 
Upon it is laid the hair shaved off by the next of kin, together with the 
wile's bangles if the deceased leaves a widow. Over the hair is spread 
a sheet on whioh the body is laid. For persons of great age or sanctity 
a bawdn 3 replaces the art At. 

The carrying out of the corpte. 

After the body has been tied on to the bier the first pind 8 is 
placed on the deceased's breast, before the bier is lifted up. The bier 
is then lifted on to the shoulders of four near kinsmen of the deceased, 
the body being carried feet* foremost. As soon as it is taken out of 
the door of the house, a second pind is offered, the third being offered 
when it has passed the gate of the village or town, and the fourth at the 

1 By metathesis for rathi (Platts). 

3 Sanskr. vim ana. 

* The 5 pindi are all male of bruely flour, and in Jind *l<y arc prepared at the 
time by the N%\n or barber's wifo and carried in a dish, that, by the ' Maha Brahman who 
also carries* a gafwd or basin full of water, 

4 Head foremost in Karnal i in which District, it is said, the bier is merely balled b\ a 

tank aud again placed on it. Then all the pinds are flung into the water aad*the 

b,ojy taken u p again feet foremost. 
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' ardban 1 or adhmdrag or ‘ half way ' between the gate and the burning 
ground. Before this fourth pind is offered water is sprinkled on the 
ground and the bier is set down, the first pind being replaced by this, 
the fourth. This rite is calhd b&sd dend, or the * rest giving/ and the 
place of the halt is termed bisram, or ( the rest/ Here too the bier is 
turned round, so that the head of the corpse is now in front, though 
the samo four kinsmen continue to carry it- The fifth pind is offered 
at the burning ground. These offerings are supposed to pacify the 
diets of Yd»ta (the messengers of the god of death). The bier is set 
down at the burning-ground, and the eldest son plasters a piece of ground 
with cow-dung and writes the name of IMm seven times to invoke God's 
help for the dead. On the same ground the chita, funeral pile, is raised 
and the body being placed on it a panchratans (five metuls) of gold, 
pearl, copper, silver and coral put in its mouth. In the case of a woman 
this is done at'the house. 

Cremation: The pyre. 

The purest wood for the funeral pyre is sandal wood, which is, how¬ 
ever, rarely used owing to its cost, pipaN, ddk ovjand being used instead, 
but a piece of white sandalwood is if possible placed on the pyre. 
Sometimes the wood is carried by the mourners themselves. 

A pvre should be so constructed as to lie due north and south, in a 
rectangular pit some 2 feet deep, resembling the vedi or pit for the sac¬ 
rificial fire. 

When the pyre has been completed the fifth and last pind is offered 
and any valuable shawl or other cloth removed from the oorpse, and given 
to a sweeper or a Maha-Brahman 

The body is then unfastened, the cords which bind it to the bier 
being broken with one hand and one foot, and laid on the pyre. 

The body is laid supine upon the pyre * its hands being placed 
behind and so underneath it to prevent its being ornel in the future life. 

The shroud is torn near the mouth, and the panjratni inserted in 
it, while chips of sandalwood with some tulsi leaves are placed on the 
deceased's breast. 

A man then takes the burning grass in his hands and walks once 
right, round the pyre, keeping it on his right hand, and then turns back 
until .ho reaches the feet. Here he halts and throws the burning’ grass 
on to the pyre. As soon as it is ablaze all present withdraw out of reach 
of the smoke until the body is almost consumed when the chief mour¬ 
ner draws near again and pulling a bamboo out of the bier with it 
smashes the deceased's skull. 3 Tire smashing of the skull is said to be 
due to the idea that the life of man is constituted of ten elements, nine 

ol which cease their functions at death, while the action of the tenth- 

{dh anjiye) continues for three days after death, causing the body to 
sweil if it remain unhurt. The seat of this, the tenth, element is in 
the skull, which is accordingly smashed in order to set it free. Finally 

. „,!iS M ^S^rdban is considered essential. Midway to the crematorium, the Her 

a “ d thS , doc0 * aed 8 e ' d f t T OT the who is to perforin the kind 
*arm waits round it thrice and breaks a pitcher full of water, which he has brought with 

i.^ 4.1.«. 

21 So that it may see the sun ’ in Multan. 

J He then throws the stick over the corpse beyond its feet. 
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he pours over the skull a oup of ghl, mixed with sandalwood and 
camphor. This rite of smashing the skull is called kapul kind or ‘ the 
rite of the skull.* 

Kdr deni. 

After this all the members of the funeral party take a piece of fuel 
and oast it on to the pyre ; and as soon as the body has been completely 
consumed one of them takes the bamboo whioh was used to smash the 
skull, and with it draws a line on the ground from the head of the 
oorpse to its feet, keeping the pyre on his left in so doing. 1 

Mourning. 

After this line has been drawn all the deceased's kin stand at his 
feet with clasped hands and the next of kin raises a loud cry of sorrow— 
4&h mdmd, 

' Tildnjali. 

After the dah all the men go to a river or well, where they bathe, 
and wash all their clothes, save those made of wool. The deceased's 
kinsmen and others now take a handful of water and facing southwards, 
cast it on the ground, saying his name and got. With this water sesame 
is mixed, whence it is called tildnjali. Or a little water mixed with 
sesame is distributed in the name of the deceased. 

In former days a sidpa or mourning assembly lasted 10 days, but 
now-a*days it is held only for one day, when the women beat their 
breasts. But on the death of a full-grown man it lasts for several days 
and the wife of a Bhdt leads the mourning, and for this she gets a fee 
which may vary from an anna to Re. 1-4-0. 1 

In Si&lkot cremation is called sanskdra and when the corpse is laid 
on the pyre its face is bared in order that the women of the family may 
have a last look at it. After pouring gU and panohratnt into the 
mouth the face is covered with the shroud- A piece of wood is then 
thrown over it from west to east and several logs of wood and splinter’s 
of sandal wood are placed on it. Before applying fire to the pile, the 
bhutigiiodld performs a havan under the directions of the achdraj. Then 
a lighted torch is brought to him, but before he takes it, it is customary 
for him to show his grief by uttering mournful cries, and following 
his example all the near relatives present also weep. Then taking the 
torch the bhtngiwdld sets fire to the four corners of the pile and walks 
round it four times throwing pieces of wood into it while the achdraj re¬ 
cites mantras. Ilis example is followed by near relf.tives of the deceas¬ 
ed. The women now leave the scene and collect on the banks of a river 
or tank to bathe, but the rest of the processsionists wait until the skull 
cracks. This is called the kirpdl kiryd ceremony. After it they proceed 
to make their ablutions, but only at a few yards from the burning pile 
and they sit down again to perform the straw breaking ceremony. 

In this the achdraj recites aloud a mantra ending in the familiar 
words yalra de tatra gachhate 1 whence he came, thither he goes * At 
the end of this mantra every one takes a straw, breaks it in two and 

> a somewhat similar rite is found in Multan. There ' they walk round the pyre three 
times and return home. On their way back at about 80 or 40 paces from the crematory 
they sit with their backs towards it and each draws a circle before him. Then the acharai 
recites some manirat and they break a straw or bid farewell to the deceased for 
ever.’ 
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throws it backwards over his head. But the Ihungtto&ld throws his 
straw without breaking it, thus showing that some connection still sub¬ 
sists between himself and the deceased. 

After purifying themselves of the pollution of having carried a 
corpse they all return to the door of the deceased's house, though no 
person may enter it as it is still defiled. Finally everybody taking 
leave of the relatives of the deceased returns to his own house, where it 
is usual to sprinkle water upon the clothes in order to completely purify 
oneself. 

It is not until all these funeral rites and formalities have been 
accomplished that the people of the house are allowed to take aby food, 
for they have neither eaten nor drunk anything since the moment that 
the deceased expired. All these practices are most rigorously observed. 

After the above ceremonies the deceased's relatives spread a carpet 
or mat on the ground publicly and sit on it the whole day. Friends and 
acquaintances of the bereaved family come from far.and near to sit on 
the mat in order to express their grief at the death as well as to condole 
with the relatives. This is called pku T i pdna or carpet spreading. The 
same course is followed by the women of the family, but they spread a 
carpet in their own house and perform siapd , in which a hired woman 
of some low caste ( siapd ki n&in 1 j sings dirges and the women joining 
in the chorus, beat their thighs, naked breasts and heads in measured 
time, 

At night several caste-fellows of the deceased sleep on the ground 
in his house in his honour. Every day for 4 days early in the morning 
all the males of the family utter loud cries which are followed by the 
weeping of the women. 

If the death takes place late in the evening or at night then all the 
funeral ceremonies are postponed till the next morning and the corpse is 
kept indoors. But a stick just as long as the length of the deceased's 
body is placed beside the dead; in fear, perhaps that the corpse may not 
get longer. 

On returning from the burning ground in Jind the members of the 
party bathe at a tank and wash all their cotton clothes to purify them¬ 
selves, while the Nai gives them nim leaves, which they put in their 
mouths. On arriving at deceased's house they sit in front of it in two 
rows through which the Nai passes pouring out water, which is also 
supposed to effect purification. Then they return to their homes. 

As a rule no food is cooked in the deceased's house on the day of 
death. Those who have married sons and daughters receive food from 
than. But elsewhere, as in Jind, any relative may supply the family with 
food, khichrt (rice and pulse), flour and gin in case the deceased was an 
adult and sugar and rice also in case he was an old man. This provision 
is called ka r wd batfa or f bitter food ' and the remains of it are not kept 
but distributed among the poor. In Gurg&on if the deceased was a 
Brahman uncooked khiclri (a mixture of d/idl and rice), pulse and flour 
*re brought by his jnjmans and if he was a Mahajan they are purchas¬ 
ed from the bazar. If the deceased was a man of any other tribe this 
rood is sent by some of his relations. When it is cooked a gaugards 
1 Juit.j, a woman of the Nal or barber caste, 
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(some loaves of bread given to a young cow) is given. After this the 
man who has performed the funeral rites takes his food and is followed 
by other members of the family. 

Tho man who has to perform funeral rites cannot wear woolen 
clothes but only a dhoti (waist cloth), nor is he allowed to wear leather 
shoes. He spreads a cloth before his house door and sits there far the 
whole day. Those who come to pay a visit of condolence stay with him 
for a short time and then leave-bim after expressing sympathy with him 
and the other heirs of the deceased. 

A little before sunset this mangoes for ghat Uarnd a second 
time. He fills a pitcher after taking a bath and then returns to his 
house, but it is not necessary that a pandit should accompany him 
in the evening. In the evening an earthen lamp is lighted on the 
place where the deceased breathed his last The wick of this lamp is 
made so long that it may be sufficient to last for ten days. 

In Bamm after burying a child or burning a person when the 
people return home they call a MacbhSni or waterman's wife to the door 
and give her a heap of corn. This ceremony is called berf bkdrd . By it 
the right of crossing the river in the lower regions is secured to the 
deceased. 

Ntm Jci patti chaband. 

The funeral party now returns to the village, accompanied by the 
N^f who has plucked a branch of a r\{m tree. From this every one 
takes a leave before he enters the village, and this he chews, and then 
spits out as a token that all contamination has been removed ; or to 
accept another explanation, to invoke a curse on those who wilfully 
failed to attend the funeral. 

The actual funeral ceremonies arc closed by a chvudM, or other 
elderly man saying, after the members of the party have sat for a time 
close to the deceased's house, Bhdiyo dhoh sukh do, ‘Brothers, change 
your clothes/ 

After the men of the house have returned from the funeral, the 
women headed by the deceased's wife or mother (in the case of n man, or, 
in the case of a woman, by her daughter-in law) or by his nearest female 
relative, 1 go to bathe weeping and singing mournful dirges as they go. 
After bathing they return in moist clothes to the deceased's house ana 
leaving bis heir there go to their own homes. There they take a shmh 
oshndn, bath of purification, and then resume their ordinary duties. 

T1 e N&i now obtains from a Kumhar all the articles required for 
the g cit, together with those required foT burning the lamp at the spot 
where the deceased died. These articles include some dab grass, ftondn, 
sesame, milk, Ganges water, an earthen jar, and tu ] si leaves.^ The 
chief mourner accompanied fey a Nai takes these to a well by which he 
hangs a jar, 9 full of milk and sweet water or simply water, in a chkinka 

i ghe also lakes with her the grass which was spread under the deceased's death-bea 
nnd the earthen vessel used in washing the corpse, And casts thise away outside tne 
village This is called pdld ufhdnd. 

9 A ah at a to the case of male, and a chdtf in that of a female r Ambdla. In Kdngr 
this jar is called choaru and is hung on a stake of -paldh wood fixed firmly m the ground 
|n front of the door. 
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on the trunk and two branches of a tree, which the spirits are 
supposed to haunt. A email hole is made in the bottom of the pitcher 
aiid stuffed with dab grass so that the water may trickle slowly to the 
ground. Hence it is called dharrd (from dhdr a stream) in Jind. In 
Gurg&on certain trees are set apart for this rite, which is known as ghat 
m&md and for which certain mantras &tq prescribed. 

A little before sunset this jar must be refilled, after the chief 
mourner has bathed, hut the pandit need not accompany him. The jar 
has to be filled thus twice daily for 10 days. In the evening too a lamp 
has to be lighted at the place where the breast 1 of the corpse was or near 
the spot where the death occurred. 2 This lamp must be furnished with 
wick enough to last 10 diys, 3 and it must be kept burning day and 
night for that period, to light up the path of the departed spirit through 
Yaraa-Loka. A small fire must also be kept burning there. 

At the same time a lamp is lighted and placed on the ground out¬ 
side the dead man's house. Close to it hut on the public road must 
also be placed a tikoni or tripod of reeds, tied together in the middle, on 
top of which is placed a cup full of water and milk but with a hole in it. 
All this is done while a pandit recites mantras . This is repeated on the 
two following days, a new lamp and tikoni being required each day. 
In Amb&la this observance is repeated daily for 10 days. 

Next day the karam^kartd (one who gives the pinds ), after bathing, 
cooks some rice to make three pinds on which pieces of betel nut and 
black wool are placed. A jar containing water, milk and ghi is placed 
on some sand in the compound on a teapoy; and a very min ute hole 
made in the bottom of the jar to let the water out slowly, and kusha 
(sacred grass) is put in the jar. )n each of the nine subsequent 
days only one pind is given and more water is poured in the jar 
to keep it full. A lamp is kept burntng for nine days and the 
Qarur pnran is read by the priest to the audience, who offer money 
to the lamp, which goes to the priest. On the tenth day the lamp 
is taken away by a N&th who gets As. 4, and the other things 
are thrown into a river or stream, everybody has his head shaved and 
washes his clothes ; on the 11th day the tpindi karm is performed : a 
bed, umbrella, shoes, a cow, cooking utensils, a suit of clothes and 
jewelry being given to the achdraj . 

In Multan on the day after the kiria some more wood is thrown 
on the pyre so that any part of the body unburnt may be completely 
oremated. 

Soharni , 

Kanets and other low oaste3 give one pin 4 every third day, putting# 
the pind in a hollow piece of wood and taking it to the river, where the 
karm-kartd holds it by one end and a carpenter by the other, the latter 

1 Whence it ia called chhciti diwd op ‘ breast lamp * ; Jind. 

a In K&ngya this lamp, called the diwa dAoriam, is said to be placed by the head of the 
corpse; and the wick mmt not be retiewxl : it is inauspicious If it fail '0 lnafc the 10days. 
Both this lamp and the ohoaru aro taken, at the expiration of the 10 days to the river 
side, or to a spring, or placed under a b af or pipal tree. 

8 Called the datdhi in Jfnd. 


inn- 
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catting the wood at, the middle and thus the pind is dropped into the 
water. Water is brought from the river in a pot, with which to kneau 
some flour which is given to cows. Then a goat is killed and relatives 
and neighbours are fed. This is called sardkd. 

After the funeral a parufit is sent for in Gurg&on to ascertain the 
soharrU and ter ami days. 

The soharm, also called aslat tancM 1 (or in ordinary speech pHl 
ohupnd) is performed on the third day after the death, provided it. does 
not fall on a Bhadra, panehm, a Saturday or a Tuesday, in which case 
it is observed on an appropriate day. 

The deceased's kinsmen go in a body to the pyre and there cook 
rice and pulse, each in separate vessels. A find is then placed by the 
deceased’s skull, and eight iafjfr* set round it in as many different 
directions. 

The bones of the deceased, which are universally called phul, 3 are now 
picked up with an elaborate ceremonial. First of all the chief mourner 
picks up three, using only, his thumb and little finger. These he places 
in a platter of loaves and then all those present collect the remaining 
bones. Secondly, the ashes are collected with a wooden hoe. Then the 
bones are washed in a karel (the lower half of a pitcher) with milk and 
Ganges water. Lastly eight stakes avo driven into the ground on 
either side of the pyre. 

The bag in which the remains are placed should be of red cloth 
for a womau and of white for a man. But in Jind only the bone3 o t 
the bauds, toes and the teeth are gathered into a tke’.i, a purse of silk 
or of deer-skin, and then taken to the Ganges orPihewa Heath. In the 
Kurukshetva and Devadharbi on the J*umna this rite is not obsei ved. 

The rest of the ashes are collected into a heap, about which !• pegs 
are driven into the ground, and round these cotton thread is tied. 

The bones are carried by a kinsman, a Brahman or a Kahar. 

But in Montgomery the bones are not picked up until the 4th day 
and they are then sent to the Ganges, while the ashes, are cast into any 
running water. On the other hand in Rohtak the Jats if well-to-do 
are said to despatch both bones and ashe3 to the Ganges while those of 
people dying of leprosy are cast into the Jauna, 4 while mini Tohaua 
in Hissir the ashes are merely piled up in the crematorium. 

Hindus dwelling in the Kurukshetar do not send the bones to the 
Ganges but bury them in an earthen vessel after they have been washed 
* with milk and Ganges water. This is a purely local custom. 

1 Asthi eanehaya in some parte. 

* The bali consist* of a little rice aud puke put in a dona, or platter of leaves. 

s The ouly exception is in Multan whore the banes are called gola, To r pick up * the 
bones U chugna m Panj&bi. f 

4 Distance is uot a factor iu the matter since in Bbakkar all Hindus soud the bones to 
the Ganges. 
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In Kulu among' the higher classes the asthf (hones) should he taken 
to the Ganges within a year of the death. The man who takes them 
eats only once a day, because the pdtak is considered to have been 
reuewed at this time. These hones are taken from the place of crema¬ 
tion and in an' earthen pot put in a hollow of a tree or wall. When 
despatched they are wrapped up in silk cloth and hung round the 
bearer’s neck. If he is not one of the family, he is paid about Rs. 5 
as remuneration in addition to the fee for the ddn-pm at Hardwdr and 
his expenses on the journey. On reaching Hardw&r the bones are cast 
into the river and alms are given. Some water is taken home, where 
it is called Gangajal and worshipped. Brahmans are fed on his return 
and some cloth, cash and grain are given to the parohit. 

The pinds, 

In addition to the 5 finds offered during the actual funeral, other 
's, which are believed to constitute the body of the dead man. are 
subsequently offered. 

After the bones have been sent to the Ganges all the kinsmen 
return to the spot where the ghat is hanging. Then a patch of ground 
is plastered over and as many pinds offered as days have elapsed since 
the death. And from this day onwards a Brahman is fed at this same 
spot, or given 10 days’ supply of uncooked food. 

After the phtil chignd is over in .find, the eldest son or he who 
performs the kind harm has a hatha (reading) of the Gar dr Purdna 
recited by a Brahman at the deceased's house for 10 days among 
Yaisyas and for 13 among Brahmans, Kayasths and Jfits; and some 
money is spent on this hathd by the members of the’ family and 
kin* 

Of pdtaJc or impurity , 

Corresponding to the stitat or ceremonial impurity which ensues on 
birth is the pdtak or hint, sometimes erroneously called sutak which 
ensues on a death. In theory the period of this impurity is 10 days 
among Brahmans, 12 among Khatris, 15 among Vaisyas and a month 
for Sudras, but it is now in practice 15 days among all classes, or less 
according to the degree of relationship : e.g, the death of a kinsman in 
the 4th degree mvo ves pdtak for 10 days, and that of one in the 10th 
degree ror 1 day only, 

Pdtak extends in theory always to kinsmen of the 7th degree. 

• ovn 68 ! l S e8 i; 6 ’ t 1 0W JL eYer > f^ject to many variations. For instance 
m sialkot the bint lasts only from the day of death to the 11th day 
and no outsider ventures to eat or drink in the deceased’s house during 
this period. ° 

i u , m Bah&walpur the family in whioh a death has taken plaoe is 
held to be impure for 13 days, and other Hindus do not eat or drink 
With any of its members. The impurity extends to all the descendants 
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of the common ancestor for five generations : thus if P dies all the des¬ 
cendants of— 

A 


C 


are ceremonially impure* After the 13 clays the members of the family 
remove this impurity by bathing, washing their clothes or putting on 
new ones, and by re-plastering their houses. A person affected by 
the bhit or impurity is called bhittal. 

In Bhakkar tahsil the rules are the 6ame, but the period is only one 
day on the death of a child of 6 months, 3 days on that of one of 5 years, 
6 days if he was 10 years old and 13 days in the case of all persons 
whose age exceeded 10 years. 1 It is removed by breaking old earthenware, 
as well as by washing clothes &c. On the last day an acharaj is feci 
j^nd after taking his meal he recites mantras whereby $he house is 
purified. But in other parts of Mi£nw&li a family in which a child 
dies is impure for 3 days ; and in all other cases for ] 1 days among 
Brahmans, 12 among Khatris and 13 days among other Hindus. 

In Bannu the rule is that the pollution lasts for as many days as 
there were years in the dead child ; s age. If one more than seven years 
dies the pollution lasts for 13 days, and affects the descendants of the 
four higher generations. 

The kirid harm is performed, at least in theory, on the close of the 
period of pollution. Thus iu Gnjrtowfila it is performed by the eldest 
or youngest son on the 18th day, as the family is deemed to be in sittak 
(state of impurity) for 13 days. This impurity affects the kin to the 3rd* 
or 4th generation* So too in Kapurthala the kind harm is performed 
among Brahmans on the 11th day after death, among Khatris on the 
!Sth/while Vaish observe it on the 17th and Sudras on the Slet day 
after death. 

In Sh&hpur, however, the family is considered impure for only 1& 
days. This impurity affects all relations up to the 7th degree. On the 
13th day it is removed by donning new clothes and plastering the house. 
A person affected with impurity is called marutak . 

In Rohtak the sect of the Sat-N&mi sddhus does not mourn or per¬ 
form any kirid karm after death* 


1 But the period of ihif ia also said to be as follows :— 
Age of deceased. 

Six months. 

Over 6 months, up to 3 years ... ... 

Over 8 years, up to 5 years 

Over 5 years, up to 10 years 

Over 10 years *• i ... 


Duration o/bhi^. 
Immediately after burial or 
throwing into water, 

1 day. 

3 days. 

6 days. 

11,12,13 days according to 
the caste. 
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There is in some parts a tendency to simplify the fall rites. Thus 
in Koh&t after the body has been washed and five valuables put in its 
mouth it is carried on a bier by 4 men who are relieved from time to 
time on the way. There appears to bG no ad/marg and the find katana 
(as it is termed) is only performed thrice, once at the place of death, 
once at the outer door of the house and lastly at the burning’ ground. 
After this the man who has offered the finds carries a pitcher full of 
water round the body, breaks it and spills the water. The body is 
carried out with its feet towards the burning ground, but on reaching it 
is turned round so that its feet are towards its house. On the way 
raisins; dates and pice are thrown over the coffin, and if the deceased 
was a very old man flowers too arc cast upon it. 

At the burning ground the body is washed a second time and ghi 
is put in its mouth. After the hapdl hi rid the man who is to perform 
the kirid harm circumambulates che fire 6 times, being joined by all the 
other members of the deceased's clan in the 7 th round. Then all those 
attending the funeral withdraw. A short distance from the pyre on 
their way back all collect and each picks a few blades of grass while the 
achdraj pandit (sic) recite some mantras, and on their completion all 
men except the one who is to do the hind harm cut the blades into 
pieces and when they come to some water bathe and wash their clothes. 
Then all the clansmen take water in their hands and putting sesame in 
43 while the acharj recites mantras, throw it on the ground. The deceas¬ 
ed's family then gives the achdraj sweetmeats and 1 £ yards of cloth are 
given to the man who is to perform the kirid harm for his turban or 
bhtngi. After prayers all may now depart or accompany the deceased's 
family to their house which the kirid harm man enters, but he or some 
other relation presently comes out and bids them adieu. When they 
reach their own houses they stand at the door while some one from 
inside sprinkles water over them before they enter. 

A lamp placed in a small pit dug at the place of the death is kept 
burning for 10 days during which the pandit recites the Garut Pnran 
by night or day. In the morning a find and in the evening tarkashta 
is offered during these 10 days outside the door of the, house. The 
kirid man bathes twice daily, but eats only once, though he is given 
good food. Very early on the morning of the 10th day the lamp is 
taken to a spring or river where the pmd harm (sic) was done on the 
first day and put into the water with its face to the south. While so 
doing a naked weapon is placed on the kirid man's head and the same 
day all the deceased's clansmen hathe and the boys get: shaved. The 
hatha or reading ends on this day and the pandit is given some cloth 
and cash. The relations give turbans to the kirid man, who is thus 
recognised as the deceased's representative. Some cash is also given 
him and bis kinsmen console and encourage him to do his work. 
Brahmans perform the kirid on the 11 th day, Khatris on phe 13th and 
Aroras on the 15th. At this rite the achdraj makes figures of the eieotds 
(gods) on the ground with dry flour and then reads mantras . After he 
has finished a bed with bedding, ornaments, grain, a cow, some cash &o. 
are given away in charity in the deceased's name. Another rite called 
hhorsha very like the kirid is held on the 16th day when Brahmans are 
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fed. Until the khorsha is done, the deceased's clansmen are considered 
impure [sutfa'.\ and other people will not eat or drink from their hands. 

On the 4th day after death the bones are picked-up to be thrown 
into the Ganges, but the, ashes are collected and cast into the nearest 
river. On the 10th day khichri (rice mired with pulse) is cooked by a 
man not belonging to the family and distributed among the kinsfolk. 

For 10 days the females assemble together and mourn. 

Children dying under 5 are said to be affected by athrdh, a kind of 


disease. 


In Gurgfion from the time the bier is taken up until it reaches the 
burning ground all the mourners keep saying in a loud voice Ram ndm 
sat hai—wt ttole gat fan ‘ The name of Ram. (God) is true and will last 
till eternity. He who meditates on His name will get salvation.’. 


K dr a for Kdf. 


The kdj or din ceremony is not performed on any particular 
day in Gurgaon but care is taken to perform it as soon as possible. 
In villages the people cook rice with ghi and sugar^ while Bdnias 
and Brahmans in the town fry laddus and hachaurts. All kins¬ 
folk whether living near or at a distance are invited and the people of the 
village, as well as Brahmans, Jogis and beggars are fed with sweetmeats. 
Some only entertain people of 86 castes on this occasion, while others 
invite men of every caste. The relations who are precluded by kin¬ 
ship from eating from the bereaved house are given pat tat or a separate 

share, and travellers visiting the village are treated in the same way. 

Others in addition to inviting kinsfolk in this way give Re. 1 and a 
laddu weighing a ser to each man of the tribe which does not disdain to 
receive alms. Some people have been known to spend about a lakh of 
rupees on an ancestor's kdj. Relations invited on the occasion are on 
their departure given cash as well as sweetmeats. Those who are bound 
by relationship to pay something give money when the deceased's heir 
binds his turban. 

Among the Biehnois the dead are buried at a place called ogd t d 
where cattle are tethered. It is believed that the deceased will not 
turn into an evil spirit by reason of cows’ urine always falling on it. 
In the absence of such a place they bury the dead in a burial-ground or 
No ceremony is performed in the case of a child. But m 
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crows than by any other bird. The period of impurity of pdtak is 
limited to three days. The actual members of the family are alone con¬ 
sidered to be impure. An observance peculiar to this sect is that the 
marriage of a daughter or granddaughter or great-grand-daughter of 
the deceased is celebrated on the kdj day. 

Barni bat hand in Gnrgdon. 

This observance depends on-the pecuniary means of the decoased ’g 
heir. On the sohami pandits are sent for and made to recite the 
Gdjfatri'njftntra abmt 1^5,0 >0 times for the deceased’s benefit at 
a place fixed by the owner of the house. All the pandits rise oarly 
and After bathing reoite the mantra till i p.m. when they take food. 

If one of them, has to make water while reciting the saored verse, he 
may do so but cannot resume his place without washing. Smokjng 
is also forbidden during this time. On the 11th day all the pandits 
assemble at the ghat to perform a hay an. After this they are dismissed 
with some dalchshna or remuneration. 

Banjur chhornd. 

This rite is performed on the ekddshi or 11th day after death 
if the heirs are men of wealth and position. It consists in mar¬ 
rying a cow with a bull. The dues on this wedding are as usual 
given to the menials concerned, and after it the cow and bull are spot¬ 
ted with mehiidi and let loose, to run wild, but the cow is generally 
given to a Malui-Brahman, while the buli is branded so that it”may not 
be put to work. Agriculturists will not harass a bull so branded. It 
is fed by the deceased’s heir until full grown. Further it is never 
tethered with a rope or confined in any house. This rite is also called 
barkhotsar ohliomd or akal chkofnd It is not necessary that it should 
be performed on the death of an old man, but it may be performed on 
the death of a young one, and generally speaking it is done in the for¬ 
mer case also. 

Gaukhas jarnd. 

This is only performed when the banjdr chhornd has been duly ob¬ 
served. It consists in planting a long bamboo (about the height of a 
man) in the ground outside the village with a human head dyed red 
on its top. 

The erection of chhatrfs. 

Rich men and those of good position often raise a fine building * 
to the memory of a deceased ancestor at the place where his body 
was burnt. In the middle of it they erect a structure of the shape 
of an umbrella. Beneath this in the seoond storey they have the 
deceased’s foot-print carved. These are always marked on hard ground 
whatever be the height of the building. Some chhatris in Gurg&m 
have cost Rs. 10,000 or Es. 12,000 each. They are handsome buildings 
containing decorated staircases &o. They serve as shelters for travel¬ 
lers^ Some people raise these ehhatrk to a considerable height so 
that they may be seen from the roofs of their houses. 

The following superstitions are current in Gurg&on :— 

(l) One who joins in funeral procession to the burial or burning 
ground abstains from eating sweetmeats or drinking milk for that day, 
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(2) Those who raise a funeral pyre for the first time do not drink 
milk or eat sweetmeats for three days. 

(3) If any one dies in the ; vanehak, his death will he followed by 
another and so a panchak shdnti is performed. 

(4) The man who takes the remains of a deceased to the Ganges 
does not re-enter his house without going to the deceased's burning 
place and sprinkling Ganges water on it. 

(5) If the death of a young person occurs on some festival it is 
never celebrate! until a mil3 shil l lias been born in the family ou the 
same festival. 

(fl) A mau is considered to bo very lucky if he has a great-grand¬ 
son at his death, and it is believed that he will go straight to the Para¬ 
dise. Bat it is considered unfortunate if he leaves a great-great-grand¬ 
son at his death as he will then go to hell. A body is watched till the 
soharnt so that no one may take wood or coal from its pyre as it is 
believed that if this be do ne the spirit will fall under the control of 
some evil person. 

Fruit of some kind is given to a husband arid wife in halves on the 
death of a child so that they may soon be blessed with an another one. 

The shroud of a child dying of mas an (a wasting disease) is brought 
back to the house and carefully kept after being washed. On the birth 
of a second child it is laid on that shroud, the main object being that 
it may not die of that disorder. 

A death is considered auspicious if it occurs during the amdtoas and 
kamgat days, and it is believed that a man dying during those days 
will get an exalted place in Ileaven. 

If a man dies at a place of pilgrimage or while ou his way to it * 
intending to pass the rest of his life in meditation he is believed to 
have secured a place in Heaven. 

In theory Hindu mourning lasts a year, during which period 
many rites have to he observed. The principal ones in Sirilkot are: 
(j) the pinda offering :—On the day after the funeral, the bhungUodld 
rises early and bathes, puts on a pavitram (a straw ring), performs a 
/mwa«, offers one pinda (a ball of boiled rice) and goes out to water a 
sacred pipal. All these practices are repeated every morning and 
evening up to the 10th day under the directions of the acharaj. The 
number of pin das, which are regularly placed side by side in water at a 
fixed locality, is increased until it reaches 10 on the 10th day. {it) The 
chautha On the 4th day, after performing these rites in the morning, 
as usual, the bhungiwdli with his friends and relatives goes to the 
cremation ground for the bone gathering {phul chunnd). The bones are 
generally picked up on the 4th day, but if it falls on an ill-omened day 
the rite is performed on the 3rd. Provided with paneh saviya and other 
viands, he performs a havan there, and taking an earthen pot full of 
water and milk, sprinkles it over the ashes. He sits on his heels with 
his face to the east, performs the sank alp onoo more, stirs the ash eft with 
a small wooden spade, lookiug for any bones that may have escaped the 
flames, and puts them into an earthern pot reciting a mantra meanwhile, 
faking up a portion of the ashes he throws them into any river near by. 
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_e remainder he collects into a heap covering it with a piece ot cloth 

supported on 4 sticks, like a canopy. Then he offers a sacrifice to it. 
These mementoes of the deceased he brings home and they are buried 
in a corner of the house to be thrown one day into the sacred waters of 

the Granges. a , 

In SMhpur on the 4th day after the death all the bones and ashes 
of the deceased are thrown into the Ganges in the case of a rich person. 
J>ut in that of a poor one only one bone from each limb is thrown into 
that river. The ashes however are always thrown in a stream. 1 

In Mi&nw&ii the remains are also collected on the 4th day. Tho 
bones washed with milk and Ganges water aje put in a bag made or 
deer skin and thrown into the Ganges with sotne gold or silver while 
the ashes are thrown into any running channel > . 

In Isa Khel some kinsmen accompanied by an a char aj visit the 
crematory on this day to pick ud bones which are put into a new earthen 
vessel while the ashes are thrown into a stream. 1 he vessel is sent to 
the river Gauges. But if a stranger die on a journey both ashes and 
bones are thrown into the river. In this tahsil Gatur Pur in is also 
recited on the 4th day. 

The tenth day after death . 

This day is known by various names. In the eastern districts 
it is called the dadhi and in Jind two rites are observed on it: (1) all 
the kinsfolk (both men and women) of the deceased go to a tank and 
bathe there, but only the members of his family have their heads shaved 
as well; (2) his eldest son distributes 10 chhahuds (pieces of cloth) 
with 10 pice and 10 laddus of rice, each wrapped in a chhaind, and 
cooked gram among the Nai, Jhiwar, Brahman and relatives of his 
family. This observance is called dasdki ke laddd uantna. The kids-* 
folk do not take those things homo, but give them to the poor, merely 
tasting' the gram and throwing the rest away. This is said pdtak 
nikdlna, ‘ to avert the impurity/ or evil influences of the death. 

The dasgdtar. 

The 10th day after death is theoretically one of ceremonial import* 
ance. In GurgSon it is known as the dasgdtar, and upon it the first 
tefa is offered.' During the 9 preceding days the ghat has been kept 
filled and a single find offered daily, but on the 10th day all the 
deceased’s kinsmen go to the place where the jar hangs and there 
the next of kin, with some other (near) relatives, is shaved ; and after 
bathing- they give to a Mah^-Brahman all the necessaries of life. 

This ceremony takes fully six hours, and is concluded by.giving 
away 36 ) pinds , and lighting 360 lamps. In addition 16 special dr 
kkorsi pinds are given and tildnjali is also distributed 360 times. 
After this the ghat is untied, and the. spot where the deceased died 
is plastered with cow-duug, mixed with cow’s urine and Ganges water, 
and is thus purified. 

1 In Bhitlipnr on tbe 4th day an effigy ot the deceased is made and sweetmeat, and 
copper coins distributed 
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In KuIn on the 10th day after death a goat is killed and relations 
feasted. This is called sondha. The. ceremonies of jowdsha etc. are 
not observed. The higher classes perform the shudhi or purificatory 
rites on some auspioious day, and the lower on the 3rd, 5th or 7th day 
after the death. In this rite Brahmans, neighbours and relatives are 
feasted and sometimes a sheep is killed. The‘Kanets of Lag drink 
lufffi or sur (hill beers) on this occasion, while the Dagie kill a sheep 
or goat on the 3rd day. The following table shows after how many 
days the various tribes are considered to become purified after a death 
in the family: — 

Lower castes, D6gfs, etc., 3 days. 

Kanets, 3, 5, 7,11, or 13 days. 

Brahmans, 11 days. 

llfijpfite, 18 dayB. 

Khatrfs, 16 days. 

MahSjans, Bohris, Sfids and goldsmiths, 16 days. 

In Si&lkot the 10th day or its ceremonial is called the dasakra. 
And after the ceremonies usual on it, the friends and caste-fellows of 
the chief mourner meet on the banks of a tank or river for the final 
ablutions. He and his near relatives are shaved on this day, shaving 
not having been allowed during the preceding 10 days. Having finally 
purified themselves the deceased's relatives hold a funeral feast to 
which all kinsfolk from far and near are invited. They stay two days 
in his house and then the women wash their clothes and hair with 
curds and soap. The earthen pot of water and the lamp which was 
kept burning day and night are also cast into water. But according 
to another account the purification is not attained or complete until 
the day of the kind ka*m, the date of which varies. 

The rites in Isa Khel are much the same, but in addition a few 
members of the community put a burning lamp before sunrise on a 
bundle of kkas or khdshak and set it afloat on a river or pond. All 
the members of the family shave the head, moustaches and beard, and 
bathe after their return home. They also pour 360 pitchers of water 
at the root of a pipal tree with the aid of the acharaj who reoites 
mantras all the time. The women also vvash their heads and all 
the clothes worn in performing the above ceremonies. In the afternoon 
all the members of the community gather together, and the Brahman 
finishes reading the Garur Purdn the same day, receiving some cloth 
and a little money as his fee. But of late in the towns the Brahmans 
have not completed the Gar&r Purdn till the 14th day instead of the 
10th, because the pollution is absolutely removed on the 14th and also 
because almsgiving to Brahmans is most proper when no impurity 
remains. On the day when the kirya ceremony is finished, the achdraf 
is offered a bedstead, a cjuilt, a coverlet, a few ornaments and a sum of 
money and is then dismissed. 

After-death ceremonies. 

On the third day some of the relations of the deceased go to 
the crematory for the purpose of what is known as phtil chngnd 
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m of fragments of bones of tbe deceased) whieh with¬ 
out being brought over to the town are despatched to be thrown 
into the Ganges through a relation, a Brahman or a Kah&r. The house 
is impure ( pdtak) for 18 days. On the 10th day the household perform 
datdhi , i.e. they go to the tank, wash their clothes, shave and offer pindt. 

On the 18th day a number of Brahmans are fed ; the walls and the floor 
are besmeared with cow-dung ; the earthen vessels are ohanged ; the 
clothes are washed and thus the house is purified. 

If the deceased left sons the eldest performs the kirya harm. This Siilkot 
ceremony is performed on the 11th day among Brahmans, on the 
13th among Khatris, and among Vakhas on the ]6th. Among Brahmans 
the ceremony is observed by the eldest son, among Khatrfs by the 
eldest or youngest son and among Vaishyas by the agent of the deceased. 

A family in which a death occurs is considered to be impure until the 
kirya harm has been performed. 

The Ihungtwdla rises early to make his ablutions. The ctchdraj 
draws a thank (square) showing therein the symbols of various gods and 
goddesses on the ground and constructs a panddl over it in his court¬ 
yard. Rice is boiled and several kinds of flowers, vegetables and. scents 
provided. Indeed many other things are prepared which are indispens¬ 
able for the sacrifices and offerings which he is to make. Th&kirya 
karta lasts for several hours and the ceremonies connected with it are 
too complicated and numerous to he detailed here. It is supposed that 
from this moment the departed is divested of his hideous form and 
assumes that of his forefathers to live among them in the abodes of 
bliss. This ceremony is observed by Khshatrias and other castes 
excepting Brahmans on the 13th day, On this day, too, many 
Brahmans are summoned to a feast to be eaten by proxy for the 
deceased. Popularly the day is called Bur a din or the evil day and on 
it a widow's parents send her clothes, ornaments and cash according to 
their means in order that she may pass her widowhood in comfort. 

Randepa or widowhood. —The same afternoon at the conclusion of 
the kirya harm { the randepa ceremony is observed. The deceased's widow, 
after performing ablutions, decorates her body, puts on her richest gar¬ 
ments and bedecks herself with all her jewels. Married women surround 
her, clasp her in their arms, and weep with hev beating their heads and 
breasts in measured times crying and sobbing as loud as they can. Now 
too it is customary for the deceased's relatives to give his widow valuable 
clothes and ornaments in token of their sympathy with her. But she 
then divests herself of all her jewels and rich garments which are 
never to be donned again in her afterlife, thus showing her fidelity and 
devotion to her.departed husband. 

On this day at the death of an elder splendid feasts are given to " 
his daughters and grand-daughters’ husbands and their relatives. OM 
and turmeric, the use of whioh is strictly prohibited during .the preceding 
10 days of mourning, are now used in the preparation of diverse dainties 
for the entertainment of the guests, The bhungiwdld puts on new 
olothes and turban bestowed on him, if married, by his father-in-law. 

The eleventh day ajter death. 

The rites on this day appear to be either the kirya kart* or 
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survivals of the full kirya rite. Thus in Jind on the 11 th day after death 
a Brahman performs the pind-cl/vn The ginds consist of rice, flour, 
gin and sugar, and mantras are read by the Brahman. A bedstead^ 
clothes, utensils and grain are given in the deceased's name according 
to his means in aims to an aehdraj, who is supposed to satisfy the 
desires of the bkuta or ghost body by means of bis mantras &c. This 
observance is called the kirya of Jydrah or ceremony of 11th day. The 
eldest son who has performed the kirya harm now changes his clothes 
and puts on a coloured turbau. 

In Bhiw&ni the gydrwin is solemnised on the 11th or 12th night 
after death. Sweet-scented things are burnt in fire to the recitation of 
verses Jrom the Vedas, and all tribes except the Sardogfs give the 
aehdtaj clothes, cash and utensils on this day. 

The twelfth day after death. 

Mruh .-—In Amb&la and Karn&l the 12th day after death is ob¬ 
served as follows Twelve g liar as (or chdtis in the case of a female) aiv 
filled with water, covered with a small piece of cloth, and with a math a 
(a large cake of wheat flour fried in ghi) or a gandora (a large cake of 
sugar) and some pice, given to Brahmans. 

Dwadsha .—Four pines, one for the deceased, and one each for his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather are prepared on the 12th day 
at, the place where the death occurred. The deceased's own pind i is cut 
into 3 parts, with a piece of silver or a blade of dab grass, and each part 
kneaded to one of the other three j vinds, to typify the dead man's re-union 
with his forefathers. At this rite a Gujrati Brahman is feasted and fed. 
A gift of at least two utensils, a cup and a jar (tilt a ) is also made to him. 

In Jind this rite is oalled the spmdi harm. It is observed on the 
12th day by a Brahman, and four pinds, money and food are given to 
a Bias Brahman. 

Hawan .—In Gurg&on a hawan is peformed at the spot where the 
death occurred, and at night a fire of dlideh wood is lighted and on it is 
thrown a mixture of ghi , barley, sesame, dried fruit and sugar, by means 
of a stick. The deceased's house is now deemed purified. 

The thirteenth day after death. 

hraknahhoia. Brahmans and Jvhatns celebrate the Brahmahhoja 
on the 13th day, other castes on the 17th. Food, with a fee of at least 
2 pice, is given to 18 or If Brahmans. 

Ieratozn.'— On the 18th day at least 13 ...(Brahmans *pn6 cf whom 
must be a female, if the deceased was a female) are fed. The second 
seja din, which m precisely like the first, is also offered on this day, out 
it is the perquisite of the pai ohit, the other 12 Brahmans each receiving 
a vessel of water covered with a bit of cloth, a cup full of sweetmeat 
a nut, hanwal gotta, and a pice. 

This ceremony is sometimes held ou the 12th day or, in Delhi, 
postponed to the 17th day after the death. 

Buf in Bhivv4ni on the 13th day only one Brahman is fed, the 

1 Hence this rite is known as fcho pin# cUhedan Jcaraw. In Karndl it is said tol>e ob¬ 
served on the 11th day and as a rule only to be observed if the deceased left male issue, 
a condition not always adhefed to. 
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base plastered and cow’s urine and Ganges water sprinkled in it. Xt is 
then considered purified. 


Dastdr Bandi .—The ceremony of installing the heir, of which the 
dastdr bandi or tying on of the pagri is emblematical, 1 is held in the 
afteinoon of the l-3tli day after death. In Montgomery if the deceased 
had a shop his heir is made tompen it. 


The 13th isjn a 6ense an auspicious day, auspicious that s for the 
performance of rites designed to secure future happiness. Thus in Gujriit 
a widow is made to don fine clothes and ornaments on the 18th or kirya 
day after her husband’s death and clothes and money are given her for her 
support in the hope that she will pass the rest of her life in resignation 
Nevertheless the donors weep over her on this date. In order too to 
secure future fertility to the bereaved family some vegetables and water 
in a new pot are brought into the house on this date. 


In Jmd on the 18th or 17th day after death, the whole house is 
plastered and a haw an performed, so .that the house is purified. In the 
case of a Wealthy man 12 bronze ga r was (small pots) with covers filled 
with the water are upset and in the case of a poor one as many earthen 
ones are filled and upset. 13 or 17 Brahmans are feasted and the parohil 
given a bed, utensils, clothes and money according to the donor’s means. 
In the case of an old man, the family if wealthy of the deceased perform si 
) a g> called the lata karna or f making known ’ rite. A man of .average 


wealth gives food to all the Brahmans of his town, and a rupee to each 
with a feast to his brotherhood. 2 A very wealthy person gives a fag tp 
20 or 30 villages in the neighbourhood, This custom, still prevalent in 
the villages of Jind tahsil, is also called kdf karna or Jiangama karna. 
The Neota ceremony is also practised at this time. 


After this some wealthy men feast a Brahman daily in the deceased’s 
name, while others give him two loaves and an earthen pot filled with 
water every month. 


. Saldrin —On the 17th day some food, clothes and utensils are often 
given to a Brahman, as in Montgomery. 


The 9 tarwdii or 17th day in Sialkot is the occasion for just as 
many elaborate ceremonies as are performed in the kirya karrn, but the 
gifts offered now go to the family parokit. In this district it is also 
called sstarhmn and on it the 1 eriod of impurity ends although the 
ktrga karm is performed some days earlier according to the deceased’s caste- 


On or after the seventeenth day the ceremony of dhdrm shdnta is 
observed in Isa Khel and the Brahman is again offered clothes and 
little money. The family also invites not less than 17 Brahman guests 
and offers them food of all kinds but especially khlr and kalwa or 
sweetmeat. 


Some ceremonies are also observed on the 28th day or masak but it 
is needless to detail them here. (Sialkot.) 


1 0/, the exchange of pagfU or pagva(, 

*The number of villages varies from 1 to 101, 
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Monthly commemoration. 

The dead are commemorated by Hindus every month during the 
first year and thereafter annually. This monthly commemoration consists 
in feeding a Brahman (or a Brahmani if the deceased was a female) on 
the day tithi in each Innar month corresponding to the date of the death. 
In Kiingra this is called mdsak , and consists in giving some flour and 
ddl to a Gujrfiti Brahman, hence called M.ihlni or ‘ he who receives the 
monthly offerings.’ Elsewhere the monthly gift consists of a pitcher of 
water and some food, or of neeessaties of all kinds. The subsequent, 
commemorations are really a continuation of the observances on the lunar 
date of the death. 

Thus in Kuluthe death of a man is commemorated by performing the 
yearly sharddht during the kaniaqats. In these sharadhs priests and 
Brahmans are fed according to the position of the performer. Some 
also observe the samlatsari shrddhs, which are not confined to the 
kaniagata, bnt on the contrary are performed on the lunar date of 
the death. 

Annual commemorations. 

The annual commemorations are the banodhi or larsi or first anni¬ 
versary, the It hi oh i or recurring anniversary, and ihe.cbaulnrs? or fourth 
anniversry of the death. The bar si and ckaubarsi 1 consist in the offering 
of a sejaddn, and in feeding Brahmans and the poor. After the chan - 
bar si the annual commemoration may be said to be merged in the gen¬ 
eral commemoration of the dead ensured by the observance of the 
ganagai , but the khiabi is said to be observed every year until the heir 
goes to Gya and celebrates the rite there. The khiabi, as the term 
implies, merely consists in feeding a Brahman or his wife. 

Generally speaking all the ceremonies hitherto described are modifi¬ 
ed or liable to modification to meet various contingencies. For instance 
in the event of a death occurring just before the dates fixed for a wed¬ 
ding all the funeral and other rites which are usually spread over IS days 
can be completed in 3 days or even 3 j oahrs of 3 hours each. 

But still more important are the modifications due to the age of the 
deceased, the circumstances under which death occurred, such as its cause 
or the time at which it happened. 

The dcatk-rt*es of children. 

Very common are the customs in vogue in Bah&walptir in which 
State if a child of less than six months dies it _ is buried under a tree, 
and a cup of water is put beside the grave at its head. But in Shah- 
pur if a child of six months dies the body is thrown into a river or 
running channel and in some cases it is buried, hut no cup of water is 
placed near the grave. A child over six months but under five years of 
age is buried or thrown into a river But these rules are subject to 
endless variations. Thus in the towns of -.Tfnd children dying when 
under 27 months of age are merely taken down on to the ground and 
then buried. There is no manzil rasdni. Children in villages dying 
under the age of 6 years are similarly treated. 

’In Kungra the offerings at the larlchi still go to the achdraj : those of the eham- 
larHi to the paro\it of the family. 
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As a general rule children are buried and not burnt, if they die 
before attaining a certain age, which is very variously stated as being 
6 months or a year in Gujranwala; 2£ years or even 8 years in Hiss&r 1 ; 
before the 1st tonsure at 22 months in Kangra; 2 years generally in 
Sialkot,. 2 Gujranwala, 3 Montgomery ; 3 in Gujrat and in the Zafarwal 
talisil of Si&lkofc; 5 years among Hindu Rajputs, Jats and Mahijans in 
Rohtak; 2£ years in towns among the higher castes, but 6 years in 
villages among all oastes in Jmd; up to 10 years, if unmarried, in 
Gurgaon j after cutting the teeth inKapurthala. 

It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to say why 
the ages reported are so discrepant and what the causes of the discre¬ 
pancies are. In K&ngra stress is laid on the muritan sanskdr or 
tonsure. If a child dies before that rite it is buried under a tree or 
behind the house; but if it dies after it it is burnt It is generally 
performed before the child is 22 months old, and only in the case of a 
male, but a girl child is also buried up to the age of 22 months. All 
persons more than 22 months old are said to be cremated in this district. 
So too in Mult&n children exceeding the age of 5 in general and those 
whose hair-shaving rite has been performed in particular are cremated. 
Elsewhere no such rule is known or at any rate reported. Thus in 
Rohtak among Mah&jans, whose children are generally buried if under 
5, those under 2 jffle carried to the burial-ground in the arms but 
those over 2 are borne on a bier. A child over 5 is cremated. 4 
If a ohild die of small-pox it is set afloat on the Ganges or Jamna. 
Hindus are especially careful that a ohild does not die on a cot as it 
is believed that one who dies on a bed transmigrates into an evil spirit. 
A dying person is therefore laid on the ground a little before death. 

In Sialkot although children over 2 are cremated no Urya harm, 
is performed for those under 10 and both the bones and ashe 3 of such 
children are set afloat or buried. In ZafarwfLl tahsil they are interred in 
burial-grounds. Children who die after these periods are usually burnt 

in Hiss&r, though sometimes the body is set afloat o> a canal or river_ 

in Rohtak this is done only if the death was due to small-pox, and in 
Gurg&on victims to that disorder are not burnt even up to the age of 
12, but are set afloat on the Jamna or the Ganges, because Sftla 

1 In Hissnr the custom seems to depend on :he parents’ position or caste, As a rule a 
child under 2* years is buried with a cap of milk at its pillow. But around Tohana 
children are buried in burial-grounds up to tbe age of 8, except in the case of pandit 
families when they are cremated after toe ago of 5. As a rule only well-to do people 
send the remains to the Ganges, but it is indispensable that ihose of a married person 
. should be cast into that river, r 

- ’But another account says that if a child of less than 6 months dies it is buried but 
not under a tree and no cup of water is placed beside its grave except in the Duggar wbore 
the custom of placing the cup beside the grave does prevail. 66 

„„„ 3 the Khangah Dognln tahsil of this district it is said that a child dying under 

, e y® 1 * 13 buned near a bush, while ohildren over that a^e are cremated and both bones and 

^?^^ Canal - °* ** *2 overVlTa r :S 

r er\r a ^^^ 

iU W l las » set the *** 30031 ia tho Jamua > while ^ordinary 
i mtlebunal-ground. Persons above the age of 10 are cremated. jVL 

tost * * nd tb ° aCCoant “ not easily reconciliablo with tho one given. j n the 
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would be displeased if they were cremated and the disease would spread. 1 
In Amritsar all children dying under 6 are said to be cast into a river 
or tank, or if that is not "possible buried, and if less than one year old 
buried under a jand tree. Further, it is said, those exceeding 5 years 
of age are cremated and their kirya harm is performed on the 4th, 7 th 
or 13th day, * with reference to their age.* In such cases the funeral 
pile is made of the reeds or sticks on which the body is carried to the 
crematory. 

In Isa Khel children under 1 are buried near the banks of a stream 
or watercourse, bat those who die between 1 and 5 are set afloat on a 
stream, with a jar of sand tied to the neck so that they may be oaten 
by fishes And in Qnjrfit this is also done, but a second jar, filled with 
rice and sweetstuff, is also tied round the child's neck. 

Townspeople, and in villages the well-to-do, prefer to set the body 
of a child afloat on a stream, but villagers as a rule bury their children 
up to the age of about 10 in Rohtak : hut in Montgomery children over 
2 but under 5 (or even under 10 among the poor) are set afloat on a 
stream, those under 2 being buried in pits in a grove of trees. Simi¬ 
larly in Mifinwali children under 6 months are buried in pits near the 
bank of a stream or under the shade of a tree and on the following day 
a cup of milk is placed near the grave. ^ 

Though cremation of children is not unusual, it is not the rule to 
vouch safe them all the rites if they die before the age of 10, or even 
14. But in Siftlkot the rule is that up to 2 or 3 children are buried, 
from 3-5 they are burned aud their ashes cast into a running stream, 
but their bones are not taken to the Ganges unless their age exceeds 5. 
In Kapurthala the body of a child which has cut its teeth but not 
reached puberty is cremated, but instead of the kirya harm only the 
dasgatri is performed. This merely consists in both men and women 
bathing at a well or river. 9 

In Dera Ghazi Khfin the kirya harm rites of a boy of 10 are 
brief and only extend over 4 days, and it suffices to cast his bones and 
ashes into the Indus. 

After marriage or attaining puberty. the rule is that the body of a 
child, at whatever its ige it may have died, should be oremated. 

Children are buried in a place specially set. apart for that purpose 
(called the Murgada 3 in Gurgaon), and matin' in Jampur. 

In Gurd&spur an infant under one year of age is buried under the 
bed of a stream, if there be one within reach; and a child under two is 
buried in a lonely spot far from the village and all paths, among bushes 
and preferably near water. 

> Hut in »era QM*t Khan only men aud boys, young or old, who die bofore th ■ 
Sitla pvind is performed, are said to bo thrown into a river. 

« iu fldird t. it is said to consist in giving an aohdrya a suit of clothes, which woi.H fit 
the dead child, on the 4th day when its bones and »shes art; cast into a stream. M, 
observed on that day it is called the dasgdtar. 

3 Not traceable in dictionaries. 

4 Cf . VI . I)icty„ p* 737: «burniug^grouad. 
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Bah&Wd,lpur the body of a child under 6 months is buried under 


a tree. 

The rites at the burial of a child are very simple and have already 
been noticed incidentally. 

A cup of water is often put beside the grave at its head, and in 
Hissir a cup of sweet water is put by the head of a male child which 
was not being suckled at the time of its death. Sometimes a oup of 
milk and some sweetmeats are so placed. 

It is a common custom for the relations 1 to bring back on their 
return from the burial the leaves of a tree or vegetables and cast them 
into the mother’s lap, 2 in order that she may continue to be fertile. A 
similar idea underlies the custom in Gujr&t, where on the 13th day 
some vegetables and water are brought into the house in a new earthen 
jar, to ensure the continuance of the family’s fertility. 

In Kapurthala one of the ornaments belonging to a dead child is 
re-made into a foot-ornament which the mother puts on in order that she 
may bear another child. 

When a child is buried and its body disinterred by jaokals, 8 there 
is a widespread belief that the parents will soon have another child, if 
the marks show that it was dragged towards their home: otherwise, 
their nest child will be long in coming. 

Another widespread superstition is that when a child dies its 
mother should take hold of its shroud and pall it towards her, in order 
that she may have another child ; sometimes too a small piece of the 
shroud is torn off and sewn on to her head-cloth. After burying a 
child the relations bring leaves of vegetables (sag) and put them in the 
lap of the mother, in hope that she may get another child. These beliefs 
are found in Bahawalpur and in Kangra and with variations elsewhere. 
Thus in To Inin a the father or some other relative of the dead child brings 
green dabh grass and oasts it into the mother’s lap. In Isa Khel the 
mother is forbidden to walk openly in the streets after the death of her 
child until she has menstruated a second time. 

If a child aged between 4 and 6 die leaving a younger brothev the 
parents take a blaok thread or a red thread equal to its height in length, 
and tie it round the younger boy’s leg where it remains until he has 
passed the age at which the elder child died; It ip then thrown, with 
some sugar, into a river. This thread is called lakh, 

In Bahawalpur if a child aged 4 to 6 years who has a younger 
brother dies the parents take a red thread, touch the body with it and 
then fasten it round the leg of the younger boy, and it is not removed 

1 In parts of Mfiinwdli this la dona by an Araln. 

5 In Dora (fli£zi Khan thay ara put into the father’s lap, and he places . thorn in the 
child’s cradle. If a Hindu child dies in Shahpur the mother gets one of its .ornaments 
re-made into one for her own feet, but the custom of dragging the shroud is extinct. 
Instead of putting greens into the mother’s skirt something such as sweetmeat is put 
into it. 

. * To prevent this fire is kept buruing at the grave for 3 days: KarnSl. But in 
Gtujrlt just the opposite occurs, for the mother plaoes bread on the gravo in the hope that 
it will attract dogs to it and that they will disinter the corpse. 
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until lie has passed the age at which his elder Brother died..i. This thread 
is called lakh . In Amritsar a child dying in such case is not buried 
until one of its ornaments has been 'put on the younger brother and a 
thread touched by the dead body tied on his right foot. When the 
ounger brother has passed the age on which the child died these are 
otk removed. 

Effects of death on the mother . 

Care is taken that the shadow of the dead child’s mother does not 
fall on any other woman until the milk disappears from her breasts, 
lest the other's child pine away and die. When the milk has disappeared 
from the mother's breasts she is taken to a place outside the town, and 
there made to bathe and put on new clothes. On her return some 
green vegetable is put in her skirt. 

Effects on subsequent children . 

If an infant whose parents are greatly attached to him dies and 
another child is subsequently born to them t hey are careful not to make 
any shaw of affection for it. Thus if on the occasion of the deceased 
child's birth they distributed guv or sweetmeats they now distribute 
onions instead. So too in Banna tahsil those whose children die ono 
after the other distribute gnv instead of batdshas or sugaicandy on the 
birth of another child. 

This custom is widely spread and the idea on which it; is based 
gives rise to many similar customs Thus in Hissar the second child is 
dressed in clothes begged from another house. In and about Tohaoa 
blue woollen threads with cowries on them are tied to both his feet and 
not removed until lie has passed the age at which the deceased child 
died. In Karnal the father bores the nose of the son born afterwards 
and often gives it a girlish or worthless name, with a* view to scaie away 
death from it; it being considered that the Death-god (Ydraa) strangles 
in his noose more male infants than female. In Kangra nothing is 
distributed at the birth of such a son and in Montgomery no ceremony 
is Observed on his birth or it is observed with some alterations; 
the kinsmen are not feasted at the observance of the cliola ceremony. 
Iii Sk&kpLir a child born after S or I children have died is given iron 
bangles made of the nails of a boat to put; on its feet. In Gujr&t if a 
man's children do not live, he adopts the birth ceremonies of another 
caste avoiding those of his own. 

A similar idea underlies the following custom :— 

If a man's children do not live, he gives opprobrious names to 
those born afterwards. Such names are Klioti Ram (< khotd , an ass), 
Tindan (worm", l*ot& (an earthen vessel), Ledan (camel-dung), Cbuhrd 
(a sweeper)* Cbuh& (rat), Giddar Mai (jackal), Lala-Lela (kid) and 
Dacjtlu Mai (frog) for boys: and Hirni (a doe, Rail (one mixed with 
other's/, Chuhn (a sweepress), Chdhi (she-rat), Chin sparrow, and 
Bitto (cat), for girls. 1 

1 Similar names are given in Montgomery if a man has several daughters successively, 
the third or fourth being' given such names as Akki or Kauri. 
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Effects on subsequent wives. 

The pdhdj T t ,—If a man in Bhakkar lose his first wife and marry 
again he places a pdhdjfi 1 or silver effigy of his first wife ronud the 
neck of the second, distributing, in memory of the former, sweetmeats 
among young girls. And for the first three nights he and his wife sleep 
with a naked sword between them.. 

If he lose his second wife also he is married the third time to an a ;■ 
plant, or a sheep, so that the marriage to his third wife^ may be his 
fourth, not his third. His third wife wears the pakdjtts of the first 
two, and the other rites are also observed. 

In MulMn if a betrothed child is dying, members of the opposite 
party take some sweetmeats to him a little before his death. Of this a 
small quantity is kept and the rest sent back. By this the connection 
between them is considered to be severed for good. 

Effects on « betrothed girl. 

If a girl lose her fiane£ she is made to stand in the way of the 
funeral cortege and pass under the bier in order to avert all evil in the 
future from her own life. In the south-west especially the fianc^ s 
death is kept a secret from the girl’s relatives, and rejoicings are actually 
held by his kinsmen, wbo go about their business as usual by day, and 
at night secretly carry out the corpse, wrapped in a blanket, to the 
burning ground The fiance’s parents attribute his death to the girl, 
and her relatives perform rites to avert evil to her. 

In Amritsar if either of two affianced parties die the survivor comes 
to the deceased’s house and tries to knock his or her head against the 
wall. This clashing of head is considered by the deceased’s heirs an 
unlucky omen. If the other party cannot find an opportunity to effect 
it, he tries to'get a chance to touch a piece of cloth with one worn by 
the deceased, In former times the attempts to get access to the house or 
possession of such a piece of cloth even led to blows, I, von in recent 
years the belief has led to trouble. Thus in 1903 a betrothed boy died of 
cholera at Lahore. So closely was the secret of his illness kept that 
the most essential sanitary precautions were ignored and he was carried 
out stealthily to he burnt:, lest his fiancee should succeed in striking her 
head on thv'lhnra or raised platform of his house, which was kept shut 
up. Failing in this the girl’s father got his daughter's forehead marked 
with small stars and placed her, clad in a red cloth, in a hackney carriage. 
Accompanied by 3 or 4 persons lie stopped it before the boy’s house and 
made the girl alight from the carriage in order to strike her head on the 
thard but the was prevented from doing so by the police posted there at the 
instance of the boy’s father. He next tried to bribe the police but with¬ 
out success : then in desperation he tried to throw his daughter head¬ 
long across the thafd from the roof of the house, but he was prevented 
from doing this either by the police, and a free fight resulted between 
his party and them. Unsuccessful in all these attempts, he then went 
to the sham/idn, but its gates had already been locked by the boy’s father. 
The girl’s partisans next tried to scale the walls, but those inside threw 
* jPoicty—co-wife ?: in MuU6ui=country-woman. 
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bricks at. them, the besiegers retaliated and a hotly contested fight 
ensued, but at last the boy’s body was burnt and Ins ashes together with 
below them 6 inches of the earth were put in a cart and taken by another 
route to the liver into which they were thrown. 1 

Effects on a girl widow. 

If the husband of a young girl dies his ashes are wrapped in a cloth 
which if put round the widow’s neck in the belief that she will pass the 
remainder of her life in patience and resignation 

In Montgomery if a young girl becomes a widow, two pieces of red 
cloth and. two of white are put on her on the 11th and 13th days. The 
red cloth is given her by her own parents and the white by her hus¬ 
band's. 

Death rites of the old. 

When in Jind an old man is dying the womenfolk of the family 
prostrate themselves before him and make an offering of money which 
is the barber’s perquisite. If an old man die, leaving grandsons and 
great-grandsons, his relatives throw silver flowers, shaped like oh amid 
flowers, and silver coins (or if poor, copper coins) over his bier. In 
Mianwali only Muhammadans* and Acbaryas will take these flowers 
and coins, but towards Multan and generally elsewhere people pick 
them up and place them round their children’s necks, in hopes that 
they will thus live as long as the deceased. But in some places, snob 
as Hiss&r, they are taken*by the poor. This is the case too in Bhakkav 
where the same usage prevails in the case of a ‘ perfect devotee' of an 
unspecified sect or order who is further honoured by being cast into a 
river. 

In Amritsar much joy is displayed on the death of an old person 
with living grandsons and great-grandsons and his kinsmen send 
pitchers full of water for a bath to his eldest son. These are broken and 
the wood purchased for cremating the body is pilfered. Flowers of 
gold and silver, almonds aud dried dates passed over the funeral pyre 
are considered auspicious and the women strive their utmost to pick 
them up. The pyre is built of Wood, wrapped in a silk cloth, which 
is taken by the Acharaj. 

Death from disease or violence. 

As we have already seen children who die of small-pox are often 
thrown into water. Aud in Multan children dying of that disorder, 
measles or whooping cough are iu general thrown into a river, the idea 
being that the goddess of small-pox must not be burnt or cast into 
fire. When thrown i nto a river the body is put in a big earthen 
vessel full of earth and sand to sink it. 

/ All who die of leprosy are cast into the Jumna. If a man be 
drowned and his body cannot be found his relatives go to Th£nesar, 

1 Tbo Bitkari, Lahore, of Jaly 19th, 1903. 

»In Bannu when a young man or an old one dies, the kinsfolk throw copper coins 
and ream over his bier, and the coins are given to a Muhammadan begsrar. bnt no Hindu 
beggar will t. ake them. 081 
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then make an effigy of him which is duly cremated on the hanks 
of the Saraewati, 

In Kulu in such a case a Narain-bal is performed at a sacred 
place, such as Kuruschhetar in the manner prescribed in the Shdsfras, 
A lighted lamp is placed on the breast of the corpse, if it has been 
found! otherwise an image of flour or knsJta is made and the lamp 
is put on its breast. It is then cremated in the usual manner. 

The lower castes take water in a pot and pour some rape-seed 
into it* A bee is also put in, and the chela buries the pot on the 
spot where the death occurred, A fowl is sacrificed there and then 
all the other performances are observed. The people say that if the 
Narain-bal he not performed the dead man goes to hell. 

If in Mulfc&n a person dies so suddenly that the lamp cannot be 
lit before his death it is believed that he will become an evil spirit 
and to prevent this the person performing the kirya harm goes to the 
(ranges and performs the Narain-bal . 

Death at certain times fyc* 

When a man dies in the panchak, idols of kusha grass are made, 
one for each of the remaining days of the panchak and burnt with the 
day 80m ° P 0rform the ceremony of panchak shdnti on the spindi 

A death during a solar or lunar eclipse is considered inauspicious 
and m such cases rjrahan shdnti is performed on the spindi day but 
the other matters of ras and nakchhattar are not observed. 

, Kulu when a man dies without issue or at enmity with his 
family, an image is made to represent him and worshipped by his 
survivors and their descendants as an autar deota (sonless deity). This 
image is worshipped before beginning to consume a new crop and at 
every festival it is kept at the village spring or at home. Non-per- 
ormance of this ceremony is believed to cause illness or some other 
evih The worship is continued indefinitely, as it is believed to do good 
to the survivors* descendants for ever. 

Other beliefs , 

The Kulu people believe in the predictions made by the chelas of 
ti deota when at a burning place they see someone who was really 
elsewhere. To avert the danger they sacrifice a sheep, a goat or a 
xowland recite certain mantras. Some cooked rice and meat are also 


put in a broken earthen jar and thrown away far from home. 
or jots hi is sometimes consulted and advises charity. 


A priest 


It is unlucky to carry a corpse through a gate or door—lest death 
subsequently find its way through it. Thus if a death occur in one 
ot the palaces of the NawAbs of Bahdwalpur the body is carried out 
through a hoJe m the wall, So too in MAler Kotla it is, or used to 
»e forbidden to bring a body into the town unless permission he 
obtained to break through the town wall, in which case the body must 
be brought in and taken out again by that gap. 
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"Death customs. 



According 1 to the older astrology the sky was divided into 
27 1 lunar mansions ( mhshairas ), of which 2^ thus lay in each 
of the 12 zodiacal signs [burj or ra$) ; and of these nakthatras the 
last 5, viz. the second half of Dhanishta, Sat Bikka, Purba- 
bhadrspad, Utara-bhadrapad and Reoti, oecnpy the signs of Aquarius 
(Kumb) and Pisces (Min), This period of 4$- nakshatras is counted as 
5 days and thence called panchak, or, dialectically, panjak. 

This period is uncanny in several ways, and it is especially 
inauspicious for a death or, to recall the original idea, for a cremation, 
to occur in it. Any one so dying can only obtain salvation if a shdnti 
or expiatory ceremony be performed on his behalf. This consists in 
employing 5 Brahmans to recite verses, and on the 27th day after the 
death, on which the moon is again in the asterism in which the 
deceased died, the shdnti is performed, various things such as clothes, 
flowers and furniture being given away. 

The chief superstitions appertaining to the panchak related, however, 
to the surviving kin, for the Hindus believe that a death in this period 
will involve the deaths of as many others of the family as there are 
days remaining in the panchak. To avert this the corpse should not 
be burnt until the panchak is over, or if this cannot be avoided as 
many dolls are made of cloth of the darabh or dahh grass (or among 
the well-to-do of copper or even gold) as there are days remaining. 
Th« dolls may also be made of • cloth or cowdung, and in some places 
a branch of a mango tree is carried with the corpse and is burnt with 
it, as in Sirmur. In Dera Gbizi Khan wooden dolls are made. These 
are placed on the bier along with the dead body, and burnt with it. 
For instance, if a person dies on the 2nd day of the panchak, ® dolls, 
and if on the .‘Ird, 2 dolls are made, and burnt with the corpse. 2 

As always various additions to or variations of the rite occur 
locally. Thus in the Simla Hills, at least among the higher castes, 
5 dolls are made and placed with the body, which is then carried out 
by the door, but 5 arrows are placed on the threshold. These arrows 
must each be cut in twain by a single sword-cut, otherwise as many 
persons will die as there are arrows remaining uncut, while the swords¬ 
man himself will die within the year. Great care is taken lest an 
enemy possess himself of the dolls. After the corpse has been burnt 
tiranjnli is given 5 times in the name of the 5 dolls. Then 5 Brah¬ 
mans recite mantras, and make, usually in a thdkurdwdra, a chauk on 
which'hey arrange 5 jars, one in the centre and one at each corner. 
Into these are poured water and panj-amrit, and they are then closed 
with bits of red silk on top of which are put copper plates with images 
of Vishnu, Sliivd, Indra, Jam and Bhairon, one god engraved on each. 
The appropriate tnanims are recited at least 1250, but not more than 
125,000, times for each god and mantras are then recited in honour of 

1 Note the custom of not burning children under 27 months of ago. It is apparently 
inauspicious to associate 27 with burning. 

• Bat one account says that 5 dolls are always burnt, irrespective of the number of days 
remaining. These are named Pret-bah,—umkh-ap, bhumip and barta, and, after being 
worshipped with -flowers etc. are placed on the pyre, at the head, eyelids, left armpit, 
abdomen and feet of the corpse s Kaleia. 
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n and Trite! (?). After the recitations are finished a haw an is 
performed. The Brahmans are fee’4 and fed, and then take water 
from each jar and sprinkle it over the members of the deceased's 
family. This removes the evil effects of the death in the panchak. 
The head of the family also performs a chhaya,*ddn. 

In the Pachh6d tahsft some people fill a new earthen pot with 
Water from 5 different tanks or rivers and hang it from' the door of the 
house by a rope made of 5 kinds of twine. The water of the Giri, or of 
large tanks which never run dry, is preferred. In the ois-Q-iri country 
a pan;ah shduti is performed by a Brahman who recites mantras. The 
corpse is not burnt on the ordinary burning ground but in some other 
place and, if practicable, in the lands of another village ; and Brahmans 
are feasted one day before the ordinary time. People do not venture 
to wear new clothes ox jewels, buy or sell cattle, lay the foundation of 
a house or take any new work in the hand during the panchak days. 

Some of the Muhammadan peasantry in Baliawalpur believe in 
the pan;ah, but according to them any one dying in the first or last 
5 days of a lunar month is said to have died in the panfakm ; and the 
belief is that 5 or 7 members of the family must then die. The 
following measures are taken :— 

(i) While oarrving the coffin they sprinkle mustard seed on the 
nwl to the graveyard, (it) Blue pothas (small beads used by girls 
for decorating dolls) are put into the mouth of the corpse. (Hi) A 
piece of a/t plant is buried with the body, {tv) After the body has 
been buried, an iro?i peg is driven into the ground outside the grave, 
towards the deceased's head. 

If a person dies during the panjak and his relations kuowingly 
omit these ceremonies at his funeral, and deaths ensue in the family, 
they exhume the body, and ignorant people believe, that it will by 
then have grown long teeth and eaten its shroud. J^oine sever the 
head from the corpse : others think it sufficient to drive a nail into the 
skull. 

The occurrence of a death in the panchak also modifies the rites 
observed after the cremation. Thus on the 7th or 8fch day after such 
a death orthodox Hindus of Dera Ghazi Khan sometimes make an 
image of 8. 60 pieces of wood or of draih grass and bum it, with full 
rites; and on the :J7th a special panjak shdnt is performed. 

In Gujrat on the 13th or 27th day after death the Hindus fill 
5 jars with grain of various kinds and mike 5 dolls of metal-—gold* 
silver or copper according to their means. These images are then 
worshipped and fed with butter, curds etc., and 5 Brahmans recite 
mantra*, receiving Rs. 1-4 (5 4-anna pieces) for their services. 

In Siru:dr, on the corresponding day of the panjak in the follow¬ 
ing month, a door frame, made of thimbii wood, is erected’beside the 
house-door through which the corpse was taken out; and in this 7 
different, kinds of grain are stuck with cowdung. A special mantra 
is recited on these before they are stuck to the door. A he- goat's ear 
is also cut off and the blood sprinkled upon the frame. If these 
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oeremonies are not performed as many people of the family or the 
village will die as there are days of the panjak remaining 

It is not easy to say what are the precise ideas originally under¬ 
lying the panchak observances, but it would appear as if the leading 
idea was that anything whioh occurs during this period is liable to 
recur. For this reason it i 6 unwise to provide anything likely to catch 
fire—lest it get burnt and a funeral pyre ensue—during the panchak. 
Accordingly fuel should not be bought, cloth purchased or even sewn, 
beds be bought or houses thatched; nor should a pilgrimage be under¬ 
taken towards the south, or indeed at all: nor should one sleep with 
one’s head towards the south. It is indeed unlucky to commence any 
new' work, but as a set-off to the prevailing gloom of the period it is 
peculiarly auspicious, at least in the south-west Punjab, for Hindu 
women to wear ornaments during the pancliak days, the idea being 
that they will get as many more ornaments as there remain days before 
the period expires. 

If in Sirmur a corpse has to be burnt on a Wednesday an iron 
nail or peg is fixed at the spot where the death occurred, near the head, 
before the body is removed. Otherwise another death will occur in 
the house within a year. Generally speaking this superstition is only 
common among Hindus, Muhammadans disregarding it. 

In the Simla Hills it is believed that if a corpse be burnt on a 
Sunday or a Tuesday, another will soon be burnt on the same ground. 

If a person dies in the Sw&ti nakshatra the following ceremony 
is performed, lest many deaths occur among the brotherhood and the 
villagers. After the body has been burnt 5 wooden pegs are driven 
into the ground, at the spot where it was'burnt, in a peculiar shape, 
and round these an untwisted cotton thread is tied. As the mourners 
go back a hole is made in the road, at a short distance from the 
pyre, and in this a he-goat’s head is buried with a loaf made of 
7 . kinds of grain, and / a pat ha' in which are fixed .7 iron nails be¬ 
smeared with goat's blood and over which a special mantra is recited. 

lu the trans-Giri country if a person dies during the Swati or Mul 
nahhatras, or on the 1st or 7th day of either half of the lunar month 
4 , pegs of thimhn wood are fixed ,to the door of the house in which the 
death occurred, and a white woollen thread is tied round them, while 
mantras are recited.. Seven kinds of grain are also stock with cow- 
dung on to the tipper part of the door. Six more deaths will take 
place among the relations or villagers if this ceremony is not performed 
for a death occurring in the Sw£ti or on the sa.ptamt ( 7 th) day of either 
half of the month, and an indefinite number will ensue on a death in 
the Mula or on the Purima (first day of either half). 

In the Simla Hills, in the countrv beyond Ph&gu, a death in Makar 
(Capricorn) portends the deaths of 7 kinsmen, and to avert its conse¬ 
quences 7 dolts are made and 7 arrows cut in precisely the same way 
as in the panck a c rite. This superstition is called satak (from 
sdt 7). In the same part of the hills it is also believed that if A die in 

» A. wooden tube through which seed is poured on to ploughed land. 
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themkshatra of B’s birth, B will die within the year, or fall viotimto 
a dire disease. To avert this a rite ie held in hon6ur of Mahamurti if, 
when the mkghatra recurs. R is covered with a white cloth and the 
Brahman, after performing a chhaya-dan, worships with offerings of 7 
kinds of grain. In some places a he-goat is killed over B’s head ; but 
elsewhere the following is the ritual By night a large loaf of wheat- 
Ilour is baked, and round it lamps are lighted, a flour image of Jogni 
Devi being placed on its centre. About midnight a Brahman puts this 
Io.it etc. before I? and mutters mantras, offering 7 kinds of grain over his 
head and putting them also on the loaf. Then he sacrifices it over his 
head, and takes it with 5 bait's (victims, ordinarily lie-goats) to the 
burnmg-ground, a few men following him. As he goes he signals for 
the sacrifices to be offered at various spots along the road, and those 
who follow him observe perfect silence, under pain of death, and do not 
look back, as that would vitiate the ceremony. The party, moreover, 
must not return to their homes that, night but spend it in the forest or 
another village. At the buming-grouud the Brahman deposits the loaf 
there and a he-goat is sacrificed; its flesh being consumed by the party 
on the spot, anything left being the Brahman's perquisite. 

In the Simla Hills if the drum beaten at a Kanet funeral emit 
a loud sharp note, it is believed to portend another death in the village, 
and the rites in vogue are ineffective to prevent it. 

In. the Simla Hills the Kanets and lower castes, especially, after 
collecting the. bones to take to Hardw&r, drive two wooden pegs into the 
ground and place a mill-stone on the site of the pyre, enclosing it with 
thorns, m order to weigh down Jam, the god of burning-grounds, for 
several days. Otherwise he would devour people. 

In the Simla Hills the musicians and the makers of the bam&n 
or hearse go to the burning-ground and kindle fire in a large stove for 
warmth, but if any one's shadow fall on the stove he will.it is believed, 
die within the year : or if part of his shadow fall on it, he will suffer 
sickness. Sitting round the stove these men profess to see a spirit" 
through the air, as if impelled by some force into the stove, 
ilns spirit they identify as that of some one still living and to avert 
tiie omen he worships nak&katrds and offers sacrifices. 

It is usual in the Simla Hills, especially among Kanets, to drive 
two pegs, one at the head, the other at the feet, of tne corpse, in order 
to prevent a demon's entering into it. If a demon does so, the body 
wui grow to a great height and, standing erect, detour the survivors 
o its family. With the same object a lamp is also lit close by the 
corpse, and a weapon placed near it. If, when the pyre is lighted, the 
corpse tQld a piece of the wood in its arms, it is taken as an omen that 
another of the family will soon die. This belief is held by the Kanets 
.me ower castes or the Simla Hills, who in some parts think that 
ii me ghostly effigy of the dead be seen wandering round the house, 
£ ,' t ,^ ls voice be heard calling any one by name, he who is called or 
f s th . e die. It is believed that the spirit can find no home, 

n such cases i Varain'bal or G(lya-pind is also performed. 
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If within 4 years of a death in the Simla Hills any one of the 
deceased's family be attacked by dadra 1 it is supposed that the dead 
man’s funeral rites were not duly performed, So a Brahman is cal ed 
in to ascertain all details by astrology : and a chela is sent into an 
ecstasy (khelnd ) until he reveals who it is that has become pttaf. An 
imao'e of the pilar must then be made, lest the sufferer become a leper, 
and a rupee placed before the chela by the members of the family, who 
give the pilar a certain period—6 months or a year—in which to cure the 
patient, if he desires to be worshipped as a true deota, otherwise they 
•will have recourse to a doctor. For this period the patient is left with¬ 
out treatment of any kind. If he recovers, a temple is built to the 
pitar i otherwise he gets nothing. Such diseases are attributed to 
those dead whose gall or funeral rites were hot performed, or who died, 
a violent death, or who when in e£trends felt a longing not to q.uit 
their family or yearned for wealth and eo on ; or who sacrificed their 
lives to their devotion to their families. 

‘!i ‘ 

Section 10.— Muhammadan death observances. 

Occasionally, for instance in Gujr&t, old people who see their 
end drawing nigh build their own tombs, while still alive. And if 
they fed misgivings that their death rites will rot be properly per¬ 
formed they feast their kinsfolk and the poor in anticipation of death. 
In Gurgaon a good many men get their graves constructed of masonry 
and filled with grain before death. The grain remains there till their 
death and is given away in alms at their burial. 

Amulets &c. are used to escape death. The Imam zamdn kd rnpiya 
ia alto" protective, and as many as-seven goats are sacrificed. Sometimes 
a disease is taken for the influence of an evil spirit. By others it is 
ascribed to the displeasure of Mir&n $ahib, Madar Sahib and Khwaja 
Sahib The remedy is the sacrifice oE a be-goat in the saint’s name. 
Sometimes unmarried girls are feasted to secure recovery from sickness. 

As soon as the shadow of the Angel of Death falls on a dying per¬ 
son the first duty of his (or her) kinsfolk is to straighten the limbs, close 
• the’eyes and mouth of the deceased, place his hands one over the other 
on the breast and set his cot north and south so that his soul may depart 
with its face towards Mecca. 2 Members of his family mourn and pre¬ 
parations are begun by bis kinsfolk for digging the grave. 

On the death of her husband a wife breaks her bangles and takes 
off all her jewelled in sign of widowhood. , / n 

Strict followers of the Muhammadan law recite the Sura-t-yam or 
other verses relating to pardon for sins near one who is at the point of 
death. They also ask him to recite them himself, it is believed lhat 
this recital will draw his attention to one direction only and that it he 
dies he will not suffer any difficulty at the time of death. 

In Ludhiana when the case is seen to be hopeless verses from the 
Qnrdn are recited, and just before death the medicines arc-slopped and 

, A disease in which blisters appear all over the body while the extremities are in¬ 
flamed. (Not in p. may.) 

» This is called rakh sir harni in Ambila. 
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pure honey with sweet water is given to the dying person in a spoon. 
The kahma is whispered to him and he is also bidden to recite it himself. 
Ho is now made to look-towards the north. 

In Gujrat something sweet, honey as a rule, or if that is not pro¬ 
curable, shariat is poured into the dying person’s mouth. 

In Kapurthala it is explained that the Icalima literally means that God 
alone is worthy to accept devotion and that Muhammad is His Prophet, 
airl that it is intended that the dying man may carry with him the 
idea of the unity of God. It is only when he is unable to speak that 
the Sura-i-yasin is recited to him. When he breathes his last the 
people burst into cries of mourning and females begin to beat their 
breasts, but in cultured circles the shock is borne with resignation and 
the bereaved repeat:— Inrta-ltlldhe-wa inna iluhte rajiun, ‘ w© have 
come from God and to Ilim we will return.’ 

But in Gujriit when the end is seen to be near the mnlldh 'is sent 
for to recite the Sura-i-yasln or other passages from the Quran and this is 
called fin mini pa r hnd although the Muhammadans in this distriot are 
Sunnis. If a mullah is not available a relative or friend can officiate. 
Great importance is also attached to the repetition of the^ lalima. All 
those standing round the death-bed repeat it and the dying person is 
required to do so too until the end approaches. A person dying with its 
words on his or her lips is considered to have had a happy end. In the 
ordinary affairs of life, a Muhammadan will take an oath : 1 Be it my 

lot not to be able to repeat the kalima on my death-bed, should I fail to 
do such and such a thing.’ 

In the Leiah tahsil of MianwftU a-form of death-bed confession is 
found. It is called liadui Qurdn. If the dying person is in his Senses 
he takes the Quran in his hands and confesses all his sins, saying .that 
he has brought God’s own words (in the Quran ) as a claim to forgive¬ 
ness. ,At the same time alms of different binds equal in value to the 
Quran or the look itself is given to a poor orphan or a mullah who 
places it in the mosque where the village boys read. If however the^ 
dying man is not in his senses his rightful heir performs this rite. 

When the bier has been carried out.of the house, the people stand 
in one or two rows or as many as the space . permits or as there may be 
present, with a mnlldh in front of them to pray for the deceased. This 
is called nim&i jan&zah. After this another hadya is .given and then 
those not closely connected with the bereaved family return while those 
of the brotherhood generally accompany the funeral to the burial ground 
where again when the grave is ready and it is time to hjrry^e body a 
similar hadya is made by the heir. 

When the body is buried, the mullah standing at the tomb calls out 
the bany, the belief" being that when the deceased who, by the departure 
of the soul, lives in a sleeping posture hears the call, he being a Muslim 
pronounces the Id lldka Ilia llhd-o-Muhammad-ur-ranU-Alldhe ; and the 
two angels Muukir and Nakfr, who recorded all his sins daring life, go 
away thinking him a Muslim who according to Islam is free from all 
fain when he repeats the above verse, 
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I! the deceased was one of a well-to-do family and died a day or 
two before Friday eve, his heirs engage some hdfiz or mullah to sit day 
and night at his tomb and repeat verses until that night, it being th ought 
that on that auspicious night he will not be called to account for his sins 
and that afterwards too God will also show him mercy. 

The brotherhood on the night after the death raise money by sub¬ 
scription and manage somehow to provide food for those who accompanied 
the funeral to the burial-ground. This is called kauri wate di roll or 
kauri roft which must not be confounded with mundr-ch/ior or immh- 
cMar which is the food supplied to the bereaved family by its nearest 
relation. 

In KUngra the face of the dying person is turned towards Mecca. 
If possible the corpse is buried on the day of death but when this cannot 
be done the Qurdn is recited and a kuife placed upon the body to keep 
off evil spirits. 

In Gurg&on two classes of Muhammadans must lie distinguished. 
The first includes the immigrant Shaikh, Sayid, Mughal, Fathfin and 
Baloch and the second the indigenous Meo, Kli&nzdda and Rajputs con¬ 
verted to Isl&m by the former. But a large number of these converts 
have now become assimilated to the former class, and owing to this many 
Hindu customs have been adopted even by the immigrant classes though 
in a somewhat altered form, and they are of course still observed by 
Muhammadans who embraced Islam recently. Other Muhammadans of in¬ 
ferior rank found as tenants in villages are the Qagfu, Kunjra, Bln tiara, 
Manhidr, Saqqa, Nai, Mir&si, Dhunna, Teli and Rangrez, who are depend¬ 
ants of the two groups mentioned above and being affected by their 
‘influence observe the same rites and ceremonies as they do. When a body 
is taken to the graveyard the bier is set down at least once on the way. 
This is called muqdm dena. At this spot the head is always kept to the 
north. After the burial some grain and copper coins are given there in 
alms. 

The place where a person breathed his last and was washed is 
called lahad and a lamp is kept burning there for 40 or at least 10 days. 
A man always remains sitting on the lahad. 

Washing the body. 

The body is washed with various rites and by various agents. For 
example in Gurg&on some of those present at the death who are ac¬ 
quainted With the doctrines of Islim wash the body with the heirs 5 
permission. If it be washed in a river or tank it will not require lahad, 
but if washed inside the house a rectangular pit of the height of a man 
and 4 or 5 feet deep called lahad must be made for it. A flat board 
prepared from a public fund raised for this purpose is then put up over 
the lahad. Then the body is laid on the board, with its face .to the east 
and feet to the west. The clothes are removed and the private parts 
covered with a piece of cloth. The garments of the deceased as well 
as the clothes of the bed on which he died are given to beggars. After 
this the washing is begun. First the dirt on the body is removed with 
gram flour &c. A first bath is given with sandal water, the second with 



camphor water and the third with pure water. But Sunnis bathe the 
* body with hot water The body of a male is washed by males and that 
of a female by females. Those who are to wash the body are chosen at 
the will of the family. One of them supplies the water, another pours 
it on the body and the third rubs it on. The private parts are not 
touched. ^ Meanwhile the people assembled in tho deceased's house recite 
prayers for the benefit of the departed soul. Rich people have the 
Quran recited over, the deceased person from his demise till the 3rd day, 
and sometimes the recitations are prolonged for a full year or more 
These customs are in vogue among those who are to some extent educated 
or well-to-do. New converts observe them in a much simpler way. 

In (lujrat the body is washed on a w ooden board {patra'i kept ex¬ 
pressly for this purpose by the mullah, with water drawn fresh from a 
well and mixed with green leaves from a her tree. Only if the weather 
is cold is the water moderately warmed. If the deceaeed was a woman 
3 or 4 of her silver ear-rings are given to the woman who washes her 
body. In other parts of the province, however, the mullahs proper per¬ 
form other functions. For example in Jullundur ' a special class of 
mullahs called murda-sho ’ washes the body of the deceased Moslem. 1 
But elsewhere such a duty does not appear to be performed by any 
special class. Thus in Shfihpur each mosque is in charge of an imam or 
nlvid who teaches the boys to repeat the Quran and officiates at weddings 
and funerals. 3 But, it is also said, the mullah recites the burial service 
[iauasa) accompanied by the mourners. He gets as his fee a copy of 
the Quran and a rupee or two, and he is also feasted with the guests.* 

In Ludhiana immediately after the death the kinsfolk are notified 
through the barber and the ghussal (washer of the body) is sent. for. fi 
Meanwhile the Qazi prepares the shroud. The body is washed in hot 
water being kept covered down to the knees. Rose water and camphor 
aie also sprinkled over it. After this it is laid on a couch which is then 
earned to the grave-yard. 4 

For the bath hot water with her leaves boiled in it, soap and sweet- haya 
scented things such as rose water, camphor, sandal &c. are required. * 

The bath being prepared the body is laid on a wooden board with 
lts facing west and veiled from sight with sheets, only the washer¬ 
man (or woman as the case may be) and ths nearest of kin remaining 
msicle. The deceased’s clothes are removed, the waist-cloth being need 
to cover the body from the navel to the knees. The washerman^ then 
, it with soap and water, towels being used to dry it and sandal- 
wood burnt to give it fragrance. Then the shroud, cut in two, is spread 
over the bed and the body is laid on one half and covered with the other 
^IY'° *&© ! aices - Verses from the Quran are written on the shroud 
on burnt charcoal or clay. Camphor dissolved in rose-water is painted 

, Parser, Jull. S. M., p. 08. 

s SWhpur Qastiher, 1897, p. 85. 

8 p. 3, 

4 Sometime? tlie kalima or aiyO't-ul'Mirsi is. writ tea ontlii coft n, 
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on every joint, tlie higher classes rising scents instead. The lower sheet 
is then wrapped round the corpse, and knotted in three places, on the head, 
on the waist and over the feet. A copy of the Qurdn is placed at 
the head of the body, and the nearest of kin, friends and others are 
shown the face of the deceased for the last time, accompanied with 
weeping, A red cloth is thrown over the corpse, if the deceased is an 
aged person. 

Sometimes the toes of the hands and feet are tied together with a 
piece of cloth, This is called zavakh. Similarly a piece of cloth is tied 
round the head across the cli in to shut the mouth. This is called taht- 
uhhanak. 

Ceremonies regarding the shroud. 

After washing the body it is dided with white napkins and is laid 
on the cot on which it is to be carried to the graveyard and on which % 
the shroud has been already spread. Before it is shrouded camphor is 
rubbed on the body as ordained by the shard on all the points which 
touch the ground when the head is bowed in-prayer. Then the shroud 
is wrapped round the body. 

In Gurg&on Shia Muhammadans use the shroud on which verse* 
frotn the Quran are stamped with earth from Mecca, or if it be not 
obtainable they use white cloth as shroud and print the verses on it. As 
regards this the Shias believe that followers of Hazrat Ali are exempted 
from the sorrows of the tomb and the fires of Hell and so they print verses 
on the shroud to let the angels know that the deceased was a Shfa and 
to prevent their troubling him. It is considered essential by some 
tribes to shroud the body of a female in red cloth. 

The Chlnmba (tailor or washerman) comes to the house without 
being called to supply cloth for the shroud &c. Country cloth is 
preferred for this as more durable. About 30 yards are required as the 
grave clothes consist of two sheets, a shroud, a prayer-cloth, four towels 
and a waist-band. 

Among the agricultural tribes such as the R&jpufc, Aw&n, J6t,. 
Gujar, I)ogar and Ar&in of Ludhi&na women spin cotton with folded 
-feet in the month of Ramzftn and make cloth which is kept in boxes for 
use'as shrouds exclusively. It is always 40 yards in length. In towns 
the cloth is purchased from the bazar. 

In tahsil Jrimpur, Dera Gh&zi Khan, when the body is dressed in 
the shroud ( kafan ) a piece of cloth called kafin, wetted with db-i-zam - 
zam or water from the well at Mecca and inscribed with the words 
lismill&h-nl-rahm&n-ul-rahim and the kali?na f together with some 
khdk-i-shafa dr earth from Mecca, is placed on the breast. If these 
articles are not procurable the kafin is wetted with ordinary water and 
a clean cjod of earth used. 

In Gujrat the mullah merely writes the Jcalima ojn the shroud in 
gen (?) 

In G urgflon if a woman die in child-birth some superstitious fc- 
p ales tie an affi (skein) of cotton thread on her legs as she is bel?ev» d 
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to have died in impurity and it is feared she may become an evil spirit 
and injure the family. As a further precaution a man throws mustard 
^eed behind her bier from the place of her death all the way to the 
grave-yard and on reaching it he drives in 4 nails, one at each corner, aud 
the 5th in the middle of the grave. By doing this, it is believed, the 
departed soul will not return 

The husband may not touch the body of his dead wife or even 
help to carry her coffin though comparative strangers may do so. If the 
deceased was old and his heirs are in easy circumstances and disposed to 
pomp, singers arc engaged to lead the procession singing the mautud 
verses, a narration of Muhammad's birth, loudly in chorus. Every 
Muhammadan seeing a procession on its way to the grave-yard is reli¬ 
giously bound to join it. On arrival tjiere ablutions are performed by 
the funeral party, preparatory to prafer. The coffin being placed in 
front, those who are to j >in in prayer arrange themselves into 3 or 5 
rows, the mullah leading the service. This over, permission is given 
to all present to depart, but as a rule very few leave at this stage. All 
present sit on the ground and the ceremony of askdt is performed, but 
only in the case of adults, minors being regarded as innocent and not 
answerable for their doings. The wkdt is thus performed. 

Some cooked meal and cash, vavying in amount according to the 
means of the parties, with a copy of the Qurdn, are placed before the 
mullah in a basket. Another man sits in front of him so that it lies 
between them. The mullah then says solemnly :— u The deceased failed 
to obey certain commandments and to refrain from certain acts on 
Saturdays during his or her life. This meal, cash and Quran are given 
in alms to atone for those sins 99 : and so saying he passes the basket with 
its contents to the other man who gives it back again. The mxdldk again?'?, 
hands it over to him with the same words, but refers to the deceased's sifts 
on the Sundays in his life. This is repeated for each day of the week. 
The mullah ?s then paid Re. 1 with the copy of the Quran , and the body 
is interred. 1 The sheet spread over the coffin is now given to the N&i 
(barber). After the interment the cash and meal in the basket are dis¬ 
tributed in alms. Informal prayers are again said for the benefit of 
the deceased and the funeral procession returns to the house of the 
deceased. » 

In Sialkot the askdt is performed before the burial. Several 
mullahs sit in a circle, the leader being given a copy of the Quran ; a 
rupee and some copper coins, grain, salt, sweetmeat &c. are also placed 
before him. Then one of the mullahs makes over the sins of the 
deceased to another, he to a third and so on till the circle in completed. 
By this it is believed that the deceased's soul is freed from the penalty of 
sin. Lastly the head mullah distributes the cash &c. among the poor 
and the other mullahs. If the deceased was old, clothes are distributed 
among the poor. The Quran and a rupee are taken by the mullah 
himself. 

In Shuhpur poor people only borrow a copy of the Quran which 
changes hand for seven days simply as a matter of form. It is borrowed 
from a mulldh who is given Rs. 1-4. 

i The ahl*i‘ba4(* regard askdt as an innovation and do not observe it. 
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Some of the deceased's relatives sit near the cot with the flazi who 
takes the Quran in his hands, and offers it on the part of the deceased, 
as a sacrifice for his sins. The book then changes hands, the CMzi is 
paid a rupee or more according to the position of the parties, and the 
Qurdtt is thus redeemed. 

The followers and mourners in the meantime have washed their 
hands &o, for prayer. The Qfizi having spread the carpet stands 
forward, with his face towards the corpse, which is placed with its head 
to the north. Behind him the followers stand in odd lines and pray 
after which the corpse is taken, to the grave into which it is lowered to 
two men who descend and place it in the laM (burial niche). In sandy 
tracts, the knots tying the corpseare undone to admit of this being done. 
If the lakd is in one of the sides, the opening is closed with clods or 
earthen vessels, if in the centre, with fuel wood. All the by-standers 
take a little earth in thtir hands, repeat some verses over it, and drop 
it at the head of the corpse. The cot is turned on its side as soon as 
the body has been taken off and in the case of an aged person the red 
cloth is given to the barber or mirdd. While the grave is being filled 
in the Qfosi recites the khatm or final prayer and then all present raise 
their hands to supplicate forgiveness for the deceased. The tosh a is 
next distributed among the poor. When a corpse is carried out a cup 
of water is emptied to ensure the family's future safety. The cot 
brought back after the burial is not allowed to stand lengthwise. 

Arflhila. When the body has been washed and is being placed in the ooffin 7 

cakes are cooked in the house and with some grain carried out. with the 
corpse to the burial-ground. These cakes are called to she hi rofi or 
‘ bread for the journey' as it is believed that this food will be needed 
by the dead person on his road to the other world. While the body is 
being carried to the burial-ground all who accompany it recite* the 
fialima. At the ground all recite the prayer for the dead, standing 
in a circle round the body, and then lower it into the grave. The 
tosh M rod &nd grain are then given to the poor. In some places 
after the burial a call to prayer (dean) is made and a prayer offered 
for the soul of the departed. Ali then return and after expressing their 
sorrow and sympathy with the relations of the deceased go°home. 
In some places the women of the family cause fadhas to be recited in 
the name of the brown worms of the tomb in the belief that they will 
dictate to the dead person the correct answers to the questions put by 
Munkir and Nakfr. 

So too in Raya while the body is being washed tosh a (food foi 
charitable purposes)- 1 consisting of halted, boiled rice with sugar, and 
loaves is made ready in the house. The cot is lifted up, the towels and 
the waist-cloth £ oing to the washerman (or woman as the case may be). 
Four men lift, up the four legs of the cot, but as many men as can 
do So relieve them on the way, reciting verses from the Quran all the 
while, regarding this as an act of piety. 1 The cot and tosh a are set 
down outside the cemetery. 

- So too in IvdugfS the carrying of the body is considered good for the soul of 
the carrier and for thii reason the corpse is carried by the attendants turn by 

mm. 
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el when a body is carried to the graveyard all 
except the near relatives are given two annas each, so that the deceased's 
soul may not be Indebted to them for their toil. Poor people however 
only give the bearers sweetened rice on a Thursday. The food given 
in this way is called khatfeu. The body before being taken to the 
burial-ground is shrouded in a cloth which is taken by the carpenter 
or ironsmith. 

Ceremonies at the burial of the dead. 

After washing and shrouding the body it is taken to the grave¬ 
yard, the cot on which it is laid being carried by all the collaterals 
in turn but not by the nearest kinsmen such as the father, son See. 
On the way to the graveyard they recite sacred verses, the kalirna 
and prayers for the deceased. At a short distance from the grave¬ 
yard the bier is set down north and south at a spot swept clean and 
all those present recite the funeral prayers. But they do not bow the 
head at this rite and only invoke blessings for the departed soul. Then 
the bier is carried on to the graveyard. The grave is always dug 
from north to south, and has two chambers, the lower, called lahad, 
in which the body is placed being as long as a man's height. The 
face of the body is kept towards the Q.ibla, that of a man being laid by 
men while that of a female is laid by her husband and other near re¬ 
latives. Then the lahad is filled up with stones and bricks in such 
a way that earth from the upper walls may not fall on it. The 
upper part of the grave is then filled in with earth by all the mourifers 
except the deceased's heirs. When filled iu water is sprinkled over it and 
the chddar in which the dead body was wrapped is spread over it. 
The members of the funeral party now recite the fdtiha or verses from 
the Quran for the benefit of the departed soul and on their return 
condole with the heirs. They then depart to their homes. Food and 
halted which are called tosh a as well as grain and cash are carried in 
some quantities to the graveyard and distributed among beggars 
after the burial. 

When thejandza of the corpse is being carried out in Dera Gh&zi 
Kh(5n the Quran is placed on the cot near the body and sweet-scented 
flowers, rose-water, otto of roses &c. are put on the shroud. Both the 
flowers and Qurdn are removed when it is lowered into the grave. 

When the body is taken out for bui ial some of those accompany¬ 
ing it recite the maulud sharif, others the kalirna sharif, slowly, until 
they reach the place where prayers called namdz-i-jandza are said. 
After the prayers the mullah who read the jandza stands close to the 
head of the deceased and calls on the assembly to give the benefit of the 
words, i.e. the kaldm dartid, khatm Qurdn or whatever they may have 
read before and then raises his hands, forgives the words, read in favour 
of the deceased and prays for the forgiveness of his gnu; After the 
prayer is finished the heir stands up and permits the people To go by 
calling out aloud, rukhsat am, thrice. Then all who congregated for 
the sake of prayer return home while members of brotherhood carry the 
corpse to the tomb, * 


Dera Ghazi 
Kh&n, 





Gui*g*on. 


Bern GhAzi 
KMn. 


Gurgdon. 
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In GurgNjkm while the body is being* carried to the grave-yard 
some water is thrown behind the bier on the way as it is believed 
that it will bring resignation to the deceased’s heirs. The women 
of houses on the route taken by the bier also cast the water out of 
their vessels, chew nim leaves and spit on the ground. Tha water is 
thrown out so that the departed soul may not stay in any vessel con¬ 
taining water and the nim leaves are chewed as a token that the 
shock is unbearable. 

When the body is lowered into the grave the mulldh ie asked to 
write the kahma sharif with a stick on a nmd brick which is put in 
the grave near the deceased’s head. When the body is in the grave 
the mulWi calls on each pf those present to recite the sural ikhlcU 
over 7 clods of earth and puts them together near the head of the 
deceased. Then all join in filling the tomb with earth. 1 

Most of the Shi4s and some Sunnis place a written paper called 
ahdndma in the deceased’s mouth in the grave. This ‘ agreement 9 
contains a declaration by him of the principles and doctrines of Isl&m 
and it is placed on him with the idea that he" may not be terrified at the 
questions put to him by Munlrir and Nalrir when they appear before 
him with dreadful looks, but may answer them with the aid of the 
agreement. 

In GurgAon two loaves with ghi and sugar spread over them are 
tied in a handkerchief and are sent to the graveyard through a faqir 
with a pitcher full of cold water and a goblet, placed one over the other. 
After the burial the faqir recites the fatiha over the bread and takes it 
to his house. These breads arc called tos/ia (provisions for the journey). 
As in life a man requires provisions for a journey so a dead person re¬ 
quires tosha on his last ; journey from his house to the grave. 

’In Kohat the female neighbours assemble at the house and standing round the body 
continue to wail, beat then* breasts and slap their faces. A matron leads the mourning 
and the rest wail in chorus.after her. 

Meanwhile the deceased’s friends and relations assemble for the funeral procession 
(jandza) which is preceded by mullahs carrying from 3 to 21 Qtirtfns according to his 
rank. Women take no part in the assembly. At a short distance from the grave the 
corpse is set down, while the prayers for the dead (Arabic jandza) are recited, the mourners 
ranging themselves behind the leading mulldh (as imam) in lines of odd numbers varying 
from three to seven. 

After the prayers money is distributed to the mulldhs presont, with grain and salt and 
a few copies of the Quran . Cash and grain aro also given to the poor there present. 
At a child's funeral the grain ar.d salt are replaced by sweetmeats. The body is then 
taken to the grave which is dug north and south and after it hag been let d *wn and laid 
with the face to the west, stones aro placed over it and the earth filled in. In the case of 
ajnau two tombstones are erected, one at the head, the other at the feet. For a woman 
a third stone is set up in the centre. 

There are two kinds of graves--one ou the lahad system containing a side sepulchre 
for the body, and the other a pit (chirwan) dug deep in the ground with an enclosing wall of 
atone or brick about 4 feet high. After tha body has been returned to the dust the ”mullah 
recites the law of inheritance (mirds led mash) and then all present offer prayers, invok¬ 
ing blessings on the deceived. 

Some of the mourners then accompany his heirs homo and they give them cooked 
rice &c. (some is also given to the poor) and then dismiss them. Next day kinsfolk 
assemble in a mosque and offer prayers for the deceased. On the 3rd day 30 sipdrds of 
the Qardn are handed in separate parts to mulldhs and others who can read so that the 
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Only two loaves are givea because, it is said, Noah satisfied the 
hunger of Auak, who was of a great stature and whose hunger was 
never appeased, with only two loaves* Moreover it is often related in 
the miracles of saints and pin who passed their lives in forests that 
they received two loaves and a goblet of water from God. So it is 
believed that a man's daily food as fixed by the Almighty is two loaves 
and a goblet of water. D&r& Shikok also, when imprisoned by Alamgir, 
wrote to him that he only required two loaves and a cup of water. 

It is essential that no flesh should be used in the iosha and so sugar 
and ghi are used instead, because the food of people in Heaven generally 
consists of sweet things as is evident from the fact that there canals of 
milk and honey are believed to flow. The water of Kausar, a stream in 
heaven, is sweeter than honey and whiter than milk or ice. In the time 
of Moses, manna and salwa (a savoury food) were received, by the Israel - 
ties in the wilderness. As to this tradition the people, contrary to what 
is written in the religious books, believe that these things were received 
from the sky in large plates and were softer and whiter than carded 
cotton and sweeter than anything cn earth. 

A dying person is laid with his face towards the Qibla and ©ord&ipur, 
verses of the Quran, especially the Sura-i-gasm, are recited. A copy 
of the Qurdn and a little money are caused to be given by his hand hi < 
charity to a mnlldk. Kinsmen and relatives repeat the ialima aloud so 
that on hearing it he may do the same* In villages grain &c, is dis¬ 
tributed to the poor in alms. When life is extinct, the face is wrapped 
in a cloth and a shroud and a bath are prepared. The shroud consists 
of 3 clothes in the case of a male and 5 in the case of a female. There 
must be one red cloth in the latter case. If the deceased was a young 
female a gahwara (cradle) is also made of white cloth. Moreover a 
dhodna , consisting of a do pat fa or sheet of white muslin ( mahnal ) ov 
striped ( doruja ) and a red dopatta } is put on the body and after burial 
one is given to the barber and the other to the washerman. This 
dhodna is given simply as a social usage. After the bath one ear-ring is 
given to the woman who washed the corpse and the other to the washer¬ 
man. If the deceased be an old woman a coloured shawl ( doskala ) is put 
on her and given to the barber after the burial. 

When the bier is carried out to the graveyard some grain, halwa (a 
kind of pudding made of flour, ghi and sugar) and bread are taken with 
it and when the recital of the funeral prayers is over a rupee is given to 
the person who gave the bath and a rupee or a copy of the Quran to the 

whole recitation may be finished in a short time. After its conclusion sweetmeats are 
distributed by the deceased’s heirs and then one of the mullahs observes the kul khwani 
(a recitation of certain Suras of the Quran called Kul) and is given some cash as his fee. 

Then follows the dastdrbandi or forinul recognition of the heir. 

Every evening for 40 days the heirs supply food to the muUdh and every nigH a lamp 
is lit at the place where the body was washed. For Bomo weeks too food is distributed 
every Thursday to the poor in his name, and on the last Thursday clothing, sweetmeats 
&c. are given to the mullah and r general feast; to the kinsfolk. For 2. or ‘3 years 
on the anniversary of the death the heirs distribute food and aims.to the. poor. 

The cost/if a fuueral of an average agriculturist including food and alma may vary 
from Es. 5 to Ks. 60 according to his position. 
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imam of the mosque. If the deceased was an old man or woman, people 
generally distribute pice in charity to sxiG\ifagir$ and blind men as may 
be present at the grave. The bre^l, hahod &c. mentioned above are 
also given in alms. Some people also appoint hafts or readers of 
the Quran to recite verses from it at the grave till the following Thurs¬ 
day. Iu the case of an old man's death kamins of his family are also 
given a rupee or 8 annas each. This custom is not in force among the 
followers of Muhammad, When after the funeral they come back to the 
house any near kinsman or neighbour gives a meal to the bereaved 
family. One meal is always considered essential, but if there are more 
houses of brotherhood 8 meals at the outside are given. Immediately 
oil the return from the funeral, rice and 4 loaves are sent to the person 
who bathed the body or to the mosque in the name of the deceased. But 
this custom is not observed by the ahl-i~hadis. 

The deceased's heirs do no business for 3 days but stay in the 
cfeorhi (entrance hall) or baithak (sitting place) for the faliha-kkwdm , 
and the kinsfolk come for that purpose. On the 3rd day the ceremony 
of qul-hhivdni is performed, verses of the Quran being recited for the 
benefit of the deceased's soul. Condolences are offered to the bereaved 
family with a, request to recommence business. On the following 
Thursday the ceremony of khat'im is performed and the deceased's 
clothes are given to the person who washed his corpse. Kinsmen are 
invited on this occasion also. 

In the same way, khatam is performed on every Thursday or 
on the 10th, 21st or 30th day after death. On the 40th day 
( chihlam ) a feast is given to ulmd (learned men) and faqlrs, and 
clothes, copies of the Qurdn and cash are also distributed. Kinsmen 
are also invited if the deceased was an aged person. This custom 
is called roti karna. These customs are not observed by the ahl-i- 
kadis. One loaf or a man’s meal (according to their means) is given 
daily for 40 days to the man who bathed the body or is sent to a 
mosque. 

On the morning after the ehih!am } i.e . early in the morning before 
the morning prayer, they bid farewell to the soul. The females cook 
rice ancl send it to the muHah in the mosque and thus bid farewell to 
the soul. On this the women believe that the soul leaves the house. 
For a year food is given to fakirs at festivals and again after a year 
food is distributed among the poor, 

The rites in Midnvv&li are peculiarly interesting because of /the part 
played in them by the mulldli who is styled the dinfidr. After 
the i&qdt the deceased's body is washed by him and his old clothes 
are kept to bo given away in alms on the 3rd day. After this it is 
shrouded, and also wrapped by the near relatives in sheets called uchhar . 
They may be of ordinary longcloth or of a valuable silk,and, before the 
body is placed in the grave, they are removed and distributed among the 
potters, ironsmiths and carpenters who dug the grave, and on hearing 
of the death went to the graveyard of their own accord for that purpose. 
After burial the surface of the grave is raised a little and the coffin is 
buried with the body. 



The bereaved family is supplied with kauri rofi by a brother or 
relative of the deceased. Fire is not kindle 1 in their house for three 
days. Relatives and friends at onee join in the mourning and are 
served with kauri roti. Though the mourning mat is burnt all the 
mourners sleep on the ground or on cots turned upside down. This 
state of affairs lasts for 3 days, during which the dinddr (or washer 
of the dead) gets some of kauri roti. Contrary to the usage elsewhere 
the dinddr leads the funeral prayers. On the 3rd day qul Jchwdni is 
performed in the following manner i ~ 

The dinddr has a basket of grain put before him with a 
vessel of water containing’ leaves of a plum tree, recites verses from 
Quran and blows them on to the water, which is then spilt at the 
place where the body was washed. It is believed that the deceased's 
soul is benefited by this. The grain etc. is taken by the dinddr. 

The old clothes are now cast down at the place where the'body was 
washed and are removed on the third day when the water is spilt. 

After the qul the mourners bathe, wash their own and the deceased's 
clothes which are given to the dinddr . Rioh folk give him a new suit 
and if the deceased's widow survives some ornaments also. The eldest 
member of the family is next made to don a dasidr which is given him 
by Ihe relatives, to signify that he has become the deceased's representa¬ 
tive. They also give him one or two rupees. 

At the faUh-khd%i ceremony held immediately after the burial MUnwdll. 
the relatives also contribute a rupee each. A little before death 
the whole of the Qurdn is recited and the reciters given a Quran 
or cash. On the second day after death the relatives visit the 
grave and recite the whole Qurdn there. On the first Thursday 
after death sweetened rice or halted is prepared, hut before the relatives 
are served with it, it is given to the dinddr. This practice is continued 
for seven days, except by the poor who can only afford it for the first 
Thursday, the dinddr is also fed daily for 40 days, and it is essential 
that his food should be sent him before sunset. It is called arwdh and 
is intended tor the deceased's benefit. The dinddr is also fed and given 
an ornament oil the first 'Id after death. The couch on which the 
deceased lay before death is broken to pieces and its strings are buried 
with the body. In the month of Shehban fialwd or some other sweet¬ 
meat is prepared and is sent to the mullah and dinddr. This is called 
ruli-rildna. Every year in Muharram the relatives visit the grave and 
pour a little water over it. 

For the benefit of the soul of any ancestor who. died an accidental 
or unnatural death, and for a childless ancestor, Qass|ibs feed the 
poor in their names every Thursday, or at least twice a year. 

i ceremony is performed on the third day. The old 

clothes of the deceased are given to the mullah. Sometimes new ones 
are also made and given away in charity for the benefit of his soul. 

Un this day too the lawful heir is made to put on a dastdr by his fir 
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or a Sayyid. Sometimes on the 7th day food is given to the poor, but 
this is not common. 

On the 10th, £0th and 40th days after death relations and friends 
may collect and eat together and also distribute food to thef poor but this 
also ie not usual. . 

"Prom the 3rd day to the 40th, two loaves (*. <?. food sufficient for 
one mau) generally flavoured with sugar and gin are sent to a jaqiv 
daily before nightfall. These loaves are called ubha ki ro{tdn. 
Ubha means inauspicious. On each Thursday in the first 40 days nidz 
is given for the deceased'’s benefit as on the 3rd day. 

The chnlUmdn ceremony in connection with a female’s death is 
generally performed on the tJSth and in the case of a male on the , 30th 
day or in special cases on the 39th. On this day the deceased’s heirs 
feast their kinsfolk according to their means, and they in return give 
them a turban and some money. The expenses of this ceremony 
generally depend on one’s means. On this occasion too tttuz is given 
and the fatiha recited as on the soy am, but no cup of water is sent to 
the jaqiv with the bread. It is not necessary that the bread should 
be cooked by the same person who did so on the first day. On the 
40th day a new suit of clothes is given away in the deceased’s name, 
but the custom of giving away ornaments does not exist. On the same 
day his soul is dismissed in the following manner 

In the evening a vessel full of water is placed near the l ah ad 
(where the dead body was washed). In it are put two copper coins 
and a few plates of rice, bread and halted are set by it. The near 
female relatives light a lamp and wake for the whole night. In the morn¬ 
ing a faqir comes, takes the vessel of water with the plate aiyl backs to the 
door with his face towards the females. On reaching the door he turns 
round and goes to his own house. As he quits the deceased s house the 
females weep as bitterly as if his bier were being carried out. The people 
believe that the soul after leaving the body remains in two places, Allam 
and Sajiam, and maintains its connection with the grave and lahad for 
40 days. It is also believed that the soul is allowed a walk at the time 
of mag hr ah prayers, and that it continues anxious to receive the nias 
&c. "iven for its benefit. Hence the chdltswdn or 40th day rite is 
performed 10 days before the actual day. After the 40th day the soul 
is believed to be ‘set free every Thursday and for this_ reason on each 
Thursday the fatiha is recited for its benefit. It is also believed to 
receive food given to faqir s and so several kinds of food are 
given them at the fatiha. The tamdhi, chhamdM and hard cere- 
mouies are performed after 3 aud 6 months and a year respec¬ 
tively. One.day before the ’Id, Bakar ’Id, Muharram, and Shab Bar£t 
as also on the 14th of Rajah halted and bread are given as nidz. This 
is usually done for one year only, but some people observe these cere¬ 
monies always. Nothing is given by way of mas before the. 3rd -day 
because the soul is not set free from Allain and Sajjain before that day. 
The reason assigned for the 10 days’ interval between the daswdn, 
biswdn and chatiwdn, which last is generally performed on the 30th 
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day, is that mourning lasts 10 days .just as the first 10 days of Muharram 
are observed as days of mourning for the death of Hussain. 


If| UlVlUUUlg XV 'I 

i observed as days of mourning for 

A widow does not wear glass bangles or coloured clothes. If a 
wowan dies married, her hands are stained with mehtidi and antimony 
is applied to her eyes after her body has been washed. On a man's 
death his widow’s parents give their daughter bangles, called the bangles 
of widowhood. If her parents be well off they also give her ornaments 
and cash by way of khichri. On the death of a female also her parents 
give some cash by way of khichri. When a saint dies his urs is cele¬ 
brated annually on the day of his death. All his followers and believers 
gather together on that day and cook food, they also offer nidus, recite the 
fdtihn and light an earthen lamp on bis grave every Thursday. Fruit 
and sweets are also offered at his grave. In Qddaria and Naqshbandia 
families the members sit near a grave, sing hymns iu’praise of the 
Almighty and recite eulogies of the saint. They also repeat verses 
from the Quran, but use no musical instruments, a prohibition not 
observed in Chishti circles. Singers and prostitutes dance at their tombs 
on the urs. 

On the 7th or 10th day after death a Mat am is given, i.e. food is 
cooked and offered to the qagi, faqirg , the tomb-digger, and bier-bearers 
of the deceased. It consists of milk, halwd, vegetables, meat, pulse,, 
fruit, rice and dry bread, Some people do this on four Thursdays 
after the death within 4i0 days, give the deceased’s clothes to the qdsi, 
with some cash and a Qnrdn. 

From the Ujd to the 40th day the deceased's‘ heirs feed a needy 
person once a day for the good of his soul. The daswdi). and Mstedn 
ceremonies are performed in different ways by different sects of 
Muhammadans. Nan (bread) and halwd or other food is distributed 
by them to' their kinsfolk as well as to the poor. 

The followers of the Imdmia sect also hold another assembly in 
honour of their martyrs in addition to those already named. After 
it has dispersed they recite the fatiJia prayers first in honour ot the 
martyrs on the field of Karbala and then for the benefit of the departed 
soul. 

On the 3rd day, after the kul-lihiodni the deceased's 
some palm leaves, sweet scented flowers, and green leaves 
tree on his tomb. These are called phvl-pntri. It 
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these reduce or alleviate his sufferings. 
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After the itfd the parents in-law of a deceased husband give his 
widow some cash, clothes and ornaments which are called jo T a ravdsdla 
or garb of widowhood. 

The custom of giving ka/tra waff a for 3 days after death is in 
vogue among the Muhammadan Telis of Peshawar city and for those 
days no one eats anything from the deceased's house, nor is any food 
cooked by his family. Each of his relatives sends it food in turn. 
After the three days food is again cooked by the deceased's family. 
Tbe qid-khio&m and dastarbandi ceremonies are also performed 04 
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that da.y. Other Muhammadans, viz. the Shi'a Qizilb&sh and Kash¬ 
miri communities living in PesMwar, eat nothing from the deceased a 
house for 40 days after a death but they send nothing to it. r lhe Paraeha, 
Wastir and Qizi residents of the city do. not eat or drink from the 
house for 3 days. With these exceptions there are no restrictions on 
eating or drinking from the deceased's family at a death. All others eat 
and drink from the bereaved family's house during the 40 days. 

The medial tribes living in the city give Re. 1 on the day of the 
qutrihvidm by way of kaura mtta. This custom is not in vogue among 
the high castes. 

On their return from the cemetery all those taking part in the 
funeral turn their faces towards it when some way from it and recite 
the fdtlAd. The cot is carried by a menial, but not on his head in the 
usual way until he reaches the village. 

All men assemble at the tttHa and repeat the fdtiha. Then all 
but the heirs depart and they must stay there 3 days at least. 
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In Bannu tahsil on the evening of the funeral the deceased's ^eirs 
feast people who come to pay them a visit of condolence. 1 his toast 
is called shnma. AlUhose assembled recite the Mima about 100,000 
times for the benefit of the deceased’s soul. Pood is sent to the 
mullah every evening for 40 days in succession. But no other ceremony 
is performed in this district. Even the qul-khwani is not performed 
on the 3rd day. The deceased's heirs merely sit in chank from the 1st 
day to the 3rd to receive the visits of condolence from people who pray 
for the deceased and then depart. Quraishis, Sayyids and Ulma sit in 
a mosque. 

But in Marwat after the burial the deceased's brother or some 
other near kinsman supplies the bereaved family with food for the 
night and this is called kauri roti. The mourning {Uddt) lasts for 8 
days and on the 3rd the family bathes and washes its clothes, ibe 
deceased’s clothes are given away in charity. The J[sl-khmM ceremony 
is performed and the whole of the Qurdn recited for the benefit of lus 
soul Hie clothes are washed and given to the imam of a mosque with 
some cash. The custom of giving ornaments is extinct. The deceased s 
heir is invested with a dad dr on the 3rd day, but his kinsmen contribute 
no cash. Rice, halwd and roti are given in charity for 5 or 6 Thursdays, 
but during this time no khatan, prayers are recited. Alms are also 
e i vea for the benefit of the departed soul on the 20th day, and tor 40 
days a loaf with gU and sugar is sent to the imam who washed the 
corpse It is always sent in the evening and is called the i tmathan 
dt 0001 There is no rule that it should be cooked by the woman who 
did so on the first day. The custom of giving a goblet of sweet water 
is extinct. On the 40th day alms are also given according to one s 
means: A year or two after death the heir gives a feast called shnma 
to his kinsmen. 
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During the day the kinsmen sit with the men but after the even- Raya 
ing meal it is essential for each sex to sit with the mourners of that 
sex for 8 or 4 days, obviously in order to soothe their grief. 

On the 3rd day (Uj%) friends and relatives collect at the deceased's 
house or at the mosque and recite,!he Icalima onco over each grain in a 
heap of gram, so that the total recitations number 125,000: This 
gram is then distributed. This rite is called the kul panehdyat in 
AtnbAla. 

After this a new turban is put on the head of the heir and he is 
thus recognised the legal and religious heir of the deceased. 

The ceremony known as tdjd or soyam or of picking up the bones 
is performed on the 3rd day after a burial by strict Muhammadans in 
the following way : —All the heirs and relatives of the deceased rise 
early and assemble at his house. Those who are literate recite the 
Qurdn , those who are not the halima over each grain of the parch¬ 
ed gram which stands there in a heap. v Sunnis close this ceremony by 
reciting the five verses called Panjat from the Quran, while Shra's close 
it by reciting the fiUi/ta prayers in the names of deceased ancestors and 
prophets slain at Karbala. Those yvho embraced Isl&m recently such 
as the IWjputs, KhanzJdas, Gujars, Meos &c., excepting a few persona 
who are well versed in their religious principles, do not observe this rite. 

In Gurgaon the daman ceremony is performed on the evening of 
the 9th and the biswan on the evening of the 19th day. On these days 
also the ftitiha is recited and food is distributed as on the 3rd day. 

These ceremonies are performed one day before the actual day because 
among Muhammadans a day includes the day and subsequent night 
and begins at sunrise. 

In Gurg&on on the morning of the 3rd day, sot,am, the qul hktodni 
or phtil ceremony is performed. The Muhammadan custom is that all 
assemble and some parched gram weighing 12^ ners is placed before 
each. Each then recites the first half of the halima ( La ilia illilldh 
only) on the first 10 grains, and the whole’ of it on the 11th, keeping 
all the grain by their side. The whole halima is not recited on each 
grain so as to maintain tlie distinction between the Prophet and 
the Almighty. After this all the grain is made into a heap and 
sweetened Udchi ddna of the same weight is mixed with it. Then 
incense loban and aggar are burnt and verses from the Qurdn &<? # are 
recited for the benefit of the departed soul. Lastly the grain is distri¬ 
buted amoug all present. The incense is burnt to purify the air. 

Camphorated water is also spxunkled on the bier and coffin. The 
fdtiha is also recited on reaching the grave, and flowers are thrown on 
it, for which reason the soy am ceremony is called phuL On the 
same evening nidz or fdtiha is offered for the benefit of the deceased. • 
Seven kinds of food, halwd , Mir, flesh, bread, rice &c. are cooked and 
distributed among the poor after recitation of the fdtiha . 

Ceremonies regarding Karwi khichri. 

At meal times remote relations of the deceased send cooked hhichrt 
for his family and any guests who have come for the occasion, the 
relatives supplying the bereaved family by turns. 
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Early in the morning- after the interment the head of the family 
repairs to the graveyard and sits by the grave, others following him 
as they come. Prayers are said for the benefit of the deceased till 
sunrise when all return to his house. This js done for three days. 
But this custom is not general, being confined to certain tribes such as 
Kashmiris. 

The day after the death, food-offering to the Qazi commences, and 
he is given one meal, every day for 40 days, the earthen vessels and the 
cloths used being also presented to him.„ 

About two sers of gram, maize or 60 me other grain is taken and the 
qul verse is read over it grain, by grain 125,000 times. It is then 
boiled and distributed among children. 

In some places this custom is observed differently. Early in the 
raornino- Q&zis are invited to meet in a mosque and read the Qmun. 
At about middav tbe community collects, the Qazis receive offerings 
from the heirs,“and the whole community then bestow the spiritual 
benefit of the Qurdn reading on the departed spirit. 

i * h ’ The vul-khiodni for children is observed both in towns and the vil¬ 

lages. The Chandias of Leiah town observe it at the tombs of the aged, 
but others perform it on tbe 3rd day after death, at the deceased’s 
house or a mosque. All the mullahs recite in turn, one sipdrdh 
each, for the benefit of the deceased’s soul. Hadia. money varying from 
Rs. 1-4-0 to 10 or more, is given by the kinsfolk either at death after 
the jandsa or at the burial. Trusting in the Qurdn as their mediator, 
they begin their prayers thus : ‘ O God ! Forgi ve this man all his sins/ 
The price of the Qurdn is taken and out of the money the cost of the 
paper and ink used as hulia is paid and annas 2 or more given to 
each Ml-khwdni &he remainder being distributed among the poor who are 
present. In villages grain is distributed instead. Besides this hadia 
wealthy people also distribute alms in cash and in grain. When 
the Ml-khwini is celebrated on the 3rd day the clothes worn by the 
deceased’s heirs and some new ones are given to the person who washed 
the body and to relatives and friends 

On the day of the nil-khwdni the near kinsmen let the deceased’s 
heir put on a turban ( dagtdr ) and also give him a cloth for a turban 
and cash from V annas to Re. 1 as bhaji. The kinsfolk pay Re. 1 or flour 
according to their means. In villages, those who give bhdji are 
feasted ; but this custom does not exist in towns. Wealthy people 
both in villages and towns appoint mullahs to recite verses from the 
Qurdn at the”tomb for 3 or 4 days and even till the evening of the 
lu-st Thursday after death. Whatever part of the Qurd * they recite, 
thev bestow it for the benefit of the deceased’s soul. Members of the 
bereaved family give a meal, at their own cost, to the mulldhs, who get 
besides a fee of 4 annas per day. 

Wealthy people distribute sweet rice, meat or meals to the kinsfolk 
and friends every Thursday for 7 weeks. They give in charity sweet 
rice, and pudding made of half-ground grain. There is no custom of 
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appointing mullahs, at the tombs of infants, because they are innocent. 
Food consisting-of bread with ghi and sugar on it and some milk or 
shariat is sent every day before sunset to the mullah for 20 01 some¬ 
times 40 days. This is called the soul's spiritual food. It need not 
necessarily be prepared by the same woman. 

Various usages prevail regarding the reading of the Quran at the 
grave after death. Thus in Ambala some well-to-do people engage 
laulavts versed in the Qurdn to recite from it at the grave for a 

period. 

In some cases the mulldhs are asked to recite the. Qurdn on the 
grave till the following Thursday. This ceremony is m vogue among 
followers of the Hadis sect, but elsewhere it is said that the followers of 
the Hadis sect do not perform any ceremony. 

If the heirs are well-to do they build a hut near the grave and 
engage four mulldhs to sit in it, and recite the Quran through from 
end - to end day and night. These four mullahs may take it m turns 
to recite the Qurdn, but the recital must be continuous and not stopped 
even for a moment till the following Thursday evening when they are 
dismissed with a fee ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 10. The deceased s 
heirs have to feed the * ttlldhs during these days. 

In Raya also from the moment of burial, readers are em¬ 

ployed to recite the Holy Book at the tomb which they do umntermit- 
tentlv day and night to the close of the following Thursday. The 
belief is that so long as the reading continues the deceased escapes the 
torments of the tomb. Rut this is not done for one who dies on a 
Thursday, as the belief is that by virtue of that day, he will escape the 
torments. The reciters of course receive offerings. 

In Pera Ghazi Klkn wealthy people arrange for hdfit fo sit at the 
tomb after burial and recite the Quran day and night and supply them 
with food there. They continue this recitation till the following f aursday 
and when it is completed each ispaid Rs.2 or Rs. *1-8-0 as hady, Qurdn 
Sharif . The object of this is that when the angels Munku and Nakir 
come to ask questions from the deceased about bis deeds he may find 
it easy to answer them by the blessing of the Quran. 

After burial the deceased's heirs distribute sweetmeat at the tomb 
or give some cash to faqm by way of lady a Quran Shan/, 

The custom of visiting the graves of dead relatives and throwing 

fiesh earth over them at festivals, particularly in Muharram, is fast dying 

out, men of the new light as the phrase goes, being very indifferent t > it. 

Section 11.— Domestic Observances in the South-East Punjab. 
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The following account of domestic observances 
reduced from the Settlement Report of that District 
>y the late Sit Denzil Ibbetson ; 

When a woman is about to be delivered she is taken offtheM 
nd put on the ground. If a boy is born, a brass tray is beaten to 
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spread the news, A ,net is hung up in the doorway, and a garland 
[ta»darwdl) of mango leaves; and a branch of nm is stuck into the 
wall by the doorway, and a fire lighted in the threshold, which is kept 
up night and day. Thus no evil spirits can pass. The swadling clothes 
should be got from another person's house. They are called pofra / 
thus pof r m kd amir is equivalent to ‘ a gentleman from his cradle. 5 
For 3 days the child is not suckled. For 5 days no one from outside , 
except the midwife, goes into the house. On the night of the 6th day 
(natives always count the night preceding the day as belonging to it) 
tbe whole household sits up and watches over the child ; for on the 
6th day (cMafa) the child's destiny (/ekh) is written down, especially as 
to his immunity from small-pox. If the child goes hungry on this 
day, he will be stingy all hie life ; and a miser is accordingly called 
cfihate Tea bhuJcha ; so a prosperous man is called ehhafe ka rdja. * On the 
6th day the female relations come on visits of congratulation, but they 
must not go into the room where the woman is lying in. The father's 
sister, too, comes and washes the mother's nipple and puts it into the 
child's mouth, and the mother takes off her . necklace and gives it to her 
, sister-in-law; gur is divided to the brotherhood. On the 7th day the 
female Dum or bard comes and sings Till the 10th day the house is 
impure ( mtak) ; and no one can eat or drink from it, and no man can 
go into it unless belonging to the household. On the ] 0th day [dasdtan) 
the net is taken down, the fire let out, all the o >thee washed, all the 
earthen vessels renewed, and the house new plastered ; the Brahmans 
come and do horn to purify the house, and tie a tdgri of yellow string 
round the boy's waist; and the Brahmans and assembled brotherhood 
are feasted. The child is often named on this day ; the Brahman 
easting the horoscope and fixing the name. But the parents some¬ 
times change the name if they do not approve of the Brahman's 
selection „At the birth of a girl the tray is not beaten, no feasting 
takes place, and no net is lmng up or fire lighted. The mother remains 
impure for five weeks ; no one can eat or drink from her hands ; and 
she takes her food separately. As soon as there is hair enough the 
boy's head is shaved and his choti (scalplock) made; but there are no 
further ceremonies till his betrothal. 

Ibid., §817. Betrothal is called ndta ; the ceremony sagdi. It generally takes 
place in infancy. When the father of a girl wishes to betrothe her 


he makes inquiry for a marriageable boy of good family, the village 
barber acting the part of go-between. If matters are satisfactory he 
sends the barber to the boy's village, who puts either a ring or one 
rupee. into the boy's hand. This is called ropna (fr. rokna to 
restrain) ; and if the boy's father returns He. 1-4, called lid dig t, to 
the barber to take to the girl's fattier, he hereby accepts the offer and 
clenches the engagement. This engagement is not a necessary pre¬ 
liminary of betrothal ; and is most customary among castes, such as 
the R&jputs, who marry at a comparatively late age, and who do not 
wish to go to the expense of a formal betrothal so long beforehand, for 
fear one of the children should die and the money be wasted. Among 
the GujarsjOn the other hand, the above ceremony constitutes betro* 
thal ; hut the fikq is affixed at the time by the Brahman as described 
below. It is possible for the proposal to come from the boy's side, in 
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which case he sends liis sister's necklace ; ami if the girl keeps it his 
proposal is accepted. But this is only done when the families are 
already acquainted. 

Vi hen it is decided to proceed to the betrothal (say at), the barber Ibid,, § 313. 
and Brahman are sent with the ptcJi-naual ; or one rupee which has 
been all night in the milk which is set for butter, a loin-cloth (pick) 
and a cocoanut (narial) The boy is seated in a chair before the 
brotherhood, the Brahman puts the tika or mark on the boy’s forehead 
and the other things into his lap, and gnr is divided by the boy's father, 
who takes hold of the hand of each near relation in turn and puts some 
gur into it. The boy's father then gives Re. 1-4 1 to the Brahman and 
double that to the barber. This is called nen or lag, and must be 
brought back to the girl's father ; and when so brought back completes 
the betrothal. Ordinarily no relation of the girl may take any part 
in the embassy (Idgs) of betrothal ; but Brahmans send the girl's 
brother-in-law or relation by marriage. Exchange of betrothals 
between two families ((sdnta ntita) is considered very disgraceful ; and if 
done at all, is done by a tripartite betrothal, A betrothing with B, It 
with C , and C with A. Among the 36ts, if the boy dies his father has a 
right to claim the girl for his other son ; or, in default of another any 
male relation in that degree. If the girl dies her family has no claim. 

J4ts marry at about 5 or 7 years old ; Rors and Gujavs at 12 to tbid , §319. 
H; Rijputs at 15, 16, or even older. The prohibited degrees are thus 
described :—Every gens {got) is exogamous ; that is, that while every 
man must marry into his own tribe, no man can marry into his own gens. 

But this is by no means the only limitation imposed upon inter-marriage. 

In the first place, no man can marry into a family, of whatever gens it may 
be, that is settled in his own village or in any village immediately adjoin¬ 
ing his own. The strength of this custom is shown by an answer given 
me, to the effect that the speaker could not marry into a tf family of his 
own gens, even if it lived 100 miles off/ The prohibition is based upon 
simjorki hirddri, or the relationship founded upon a common boundary ; 
and is clearly a survival from marriage by . capture. This limitation is 
further extended by the R&jputs, so that no man of them can marry into 
any family living in the thapa into any family of which his father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather married. Thus if a Handler Rajput 
married a Chauh&n Rajput of thapa Jundla, his son, grandson, and 
great-grandson would not be able to marry any Chauh&n of any village 
in the Jundla thapa . But beyond this, and the prohibition against 
marrying within the gens, the Rijputs have no further limitations on 
inter-marriage. Among the other castes the thapa is not excluded ; but 
no man can marry into any family of the gens to which his mother or 
his father's mother belongs, wherever these genres may be found. The 
Gujars, however, who are generally lax in their rules, often only exclude 
such persons of these genies as live in the individual village from which 
the relation in question came. In some parts of Ambala the people are 
beginning to acid the mother’s mother's gens, or even to substitute it for 
the father's mother's ge?is ; and this may perhaps be a last stage of tSie 
change from relationship through women to relationship through men. 

'Wherever other people give Re. 1*4> the Jafca pay Re. 1 an<l 4? {akas, that is 8 c.OUDtry 
ph’p at 5 to the and. 
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Poiler relationship is equivalent to blood relationship as a bar 
to marriage. Any number of wives may be married, but a second 
wife is seldom taken unless the first is childless. A sister of a liist 
wife may be married, or any relation in the same degree j but not 

above or below. ., . 

The boy's Brahman fixes an auspicious day, and decides how many 
ceremonial oilings (6dn) the boy is to undergo. It must be 5, 7, 9, oi 
11; and the girl will undergo two fewer .than the boy. The hby s 
father then sends a lagan or tetod } generally 9, 11> or 15 days before 
the wedding, which is a letter communicating the number of ban and 
the number of guests to be expected, and is accompanied by a loin-cloth 
or a complete suit of female clothes (twal) and a pair of shoes In all 
these communications the Brahman who takes the letters always gets 
Be 1-4?. 

The boy and girl then undergo their bans in their respective homes. 
The women collect and bathe them while singing, and rub them from 
head to foot with oil and turmeric and peameal. The bans are given 
one each night, and are so arranged that the boy’s will end the night 
before the procession starts, and the girl's the night before the wedding. 
After each ban the mother performs the ceremonies of drata and sew si 
described below to the boy. The girl has only sewal performed, as 
drata can under no circumstances be performed over a female. X he day 
of the first ban is called hdadhdi, or ‘ red hand/ Seven women with 
living hasbands husk 5£ seers of rice and mate sweets with it. the 
Brahman comes and sticks up two small round saucers, bottom outwards, 
against the n ail with flour, and in front of them a flour lamp is kept 
alight in honour of ancestors. On either side he makes five marks ot 
a bloody hand on the wall. This is done in each house. In the girl s 
village the street turnings all the way from the village gate to the 
bride's house, and the house itself are also marked with red or red and 
white marks Alter the first bin the boy has the rahi or black woollen 
thread, with a small iron ring (chkalla) w\ mme yellow cloth and 
betel-nut, tied round his left ankle. The girl has her small gold 

nosering put on ; for up to that time she can only wear a silver one ; 

and she must not wear a large one till she goes to live with her husband. 
She also takes off her silver wristlets {cJmrd) which no married woman 
may wear j and substitutes for them at least five of glass on each arm. 
These glass wristlets and her nosering form her sokag, and a woman who 
has a husband living (s lid an) must always wear them. J hen her 
husband dies she breaks the wristlets off her arm, and throws the pieces 
and nosering on to the corpse, and they are wrapped up with it m 
the shroud. After that she may wear silver wristlets again. And 
occasionally, if a widow has plenty of grown-up sons, she will continue 

to wear the sohdg, , , , 

The day before the procession is to start or arrive, as the case may 

' be the mania or is erected. At the boy’s house they take five 

seed-stems of the long sarlcara grass and tie them over the lint 1 
They dig a hole in front and to the right of the thresho d, put money 
blit and stand a plough beam straight up in it. To this they hang 
two small cakes fried in gki, with three little saucers under andtwo 
above this, and two pie, all tied on a thread. Finally, sojne five ber.in 
culms, and a doqar, or two vessels of water one on top of the other ? 
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are brought by the mother, attended by singing women, and after 
worship of the potter wheel [chak) are put by the door as a good 
omen. At the girl's house the same is done ; but instead of burying 
the plough beam, they erect a sort of tent with one central pole, and 
four cross sticks, or a stool with its four legs upwards, at the top, 
and on each is hung a brass water pot upside down surrounding a 
full one in the middle • or a curtained enclosure is formed, open to the 
sky, with at each corner a lichi or ( nest' of five earthen vesssels, one 
on top of the other, with a tripod of bamboos over each. 

On the same day the mother's brother of the hoy or girl brings lbid ’ 
the bhdt. This is provided by the mother's father, and consists of a 
presents of clothes ; and necessarily iucludes the wedding suit for the 
bride or bridegroom, and in the case of the hoy, the loin-cloth and 
head-dress he is to wear at the marriage ; for all that either party 
theu wears must always be provided by his or her mother's brother. 

The boy's maternal uncle also brings a girl's suit of clothes and a 
wedding ring , and the girl wears both suits of clothes at the wedding. 
When the bhdt is given, the boy's or girl's mother performs the 
ceremony of drata or mi mi a, She takes a 5-wicked lamp made of 
flour, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, 
waves it up and down his body from head to foot. She also performs 
sewal, which consists in picking up her petticoat and touching* his 
body all over with it. They then take the brother in-doors and feed 
him on laddih or sweetmeat balls. The people then at the boy's vil¬ 
lage collect in the village common room and the neota (§ 837 infra) is 
collected the bh&ti (giver of the bhdt) putting in his money first, 
which is a free gift and not entered in the account. 

On the day when the marriage procession [janet, bardt) is to ibid. 
start, the boy receives his last ban and.is dressed in his wedding suits, 
the kfingm or sevemknotted sacred thread is tied on his wrist, and his 
head-dress is tied on, consisting of a crown (called mor) of mica and 
tinsel, a pechi or band of silver tinsel over the turban, and a sera or 
fringed vizor of gold tinsel. 

He then performs the ceremony of ghurchari . The barber leads 
him, while singing women follow, and the mother with a vessel of 
water; and his sister puts her wrap over her right hand, and on it 
places rice which she flings at his crown as the boy goes along. He 
then gives her Re. 1, worships the gods of the homestead, and gives 
Re. 1 to the Batr&gi. He is then put into a palanquin, and the pro¬ 
cession, to which every house nearly related must contribute a repre¬ 
sentative, and which consists of males only, starts., as much as possible 
on horseback, with music of sorts. At each village they pass through 
they are met by the barber, the Dura, and the Brahmans, whom they 
pay money to, and who put dubh grass on the father's head and pray 
that he may flourish like it. The procession must reach the girl's 
village after the midday meal. 

A place, rigorously outside the village, has been appointed for » 

them called bag or goira. The girl's relations come to meet them, 
bring iu a loin-cloth and 11 takas and a little rice and sweetmeats in 
tray. The two parties sit down, the Brahmans read sacred texts, the gtfl's 
Brahman affixes the tUa on the boy's forehead, and gives a loin-cloth * 
and 11 fakas, taking a loin-cloth and 21 takas in exchange, The two 
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fathers then embrace, atid the girl’s father takes Re. 1 from his turban 
and jives it to the boy's father, who gives him in exchange the cloth 
wbion is to form the patka at the wedding. The girl's father then asks 
the boy's father for either 11 or 14 pice, the goira kd khareh or expenses 
of the goria ; and these he distributes to the menial bystanders, and 
makes the boy's father pay something to the barber and Brahman. 
The procession then proceeds to the girl's house, the boy being put on 
a horse, and pice being thrown over his head as a scramble ( bakher) 
for thd menials. They do not go into the house; bat at the door 
stand women singing and holding flour lamps. The boy is stood on 
a stool, and the girl's elder married sister, or if she has no married 
sister her brother's married daughter, performs to him the ceremonies 
of drata and sewal already described, and the boy's father gives her 
Rs. 1-4. She also performs the ceremony of watpher by waving a 
pot of watey over the boy's head and then drinking a little of it, 
and waving a rupee round his head. The girl's and boy's relations 
then fight for the stool on which die boy stood, and the boy's relations 
win, and carry it off in triumph to the fandalwdsa or da "dalwdsa, which 
is the place fixed for the residence of the guests. This should, in 
theory, be outside the village ; but for the. convenience sake it is 
generally in t he chopdl. Presently the guests are bidden to the girl's 
house, where they eat; but the boy stays in r.lie jandalwdsa, as he 
must not enter the girl's house till the wedding itself. So, too, the 
girl's relations do not eat; for they cannot eat that day till the wedding 
ceremony is over. This ends the first day called dhahdo . 

That night, at some time after sunset, the wedding ceremony 
(phera) take« place. Shortly before it the girl's barber goes to the 
fandalwdsa, where the boy's father gives him a complete suit of clothes 
for the girl, some jewels, sacred coloured strings to tie her hair up 
(ndla), some henna for her hands, and a ring called the yoke-ring 
[jua U angulhi). The girl wears nothing at all of her own unless 
it be a pair of scanty drawers (dhola) ; and she is dressed up in the 
above things, and also in the clothes brought in the Ihdt by her 
maternal uncle, one on top of the other. The ring she wears on the 
first finger ; and on her head she wears the choldsop , or an unsewn and 
unhemmed reddish yellow cloth provided by her maternal grandfather, 
used only at weddings, but worn after the ceremony till it wears out. 
Meanwhile her relations sit down with their Brahman under the 
manda. 

There a place on the ground [claim, bedv has been fresh 
plastered, and the Brahman makes a square enclosure [mandat or pur at) 
of flour, and on it puts sand and sacred fire (fiatoan) of dhak wood, arid 
gH, and sugar, and sesame. Meanwhile the other party has been sent 
for ; and the boy, dressed in the clothes brought by his maternal 
uncle, coir.es attended by his father and nearest relations only. They 
sifc down to the north, the girl's people to the south, and two stools are 
placed facing the east, on which the boy and girl, who are fetched, after 
all have sat down by her mother's brother, are seated each next his or 
her people, so that she is on his right hand. When the ceremony 
commences the girl's people hold up a cloth for a minute so as to hide 
the Toy and girl from the boy's people, ( just as a matt er of form 
The Brahman puts five little earthen pots (knlta) m the sacred 
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oburo, and makes the boy und girl dip their third fingers into 
turmeric and touch pice, which he then puts into the pots, the boy offer- 
ing twice as many as the girl. Sacred texts are then recited. The girl 
then turns her hand-palm upwards, her father puts one rupee ami 
a little water into it, and takes the hand and the rupee and solemnly 
places them in the boy's hand, saying main apni larki dHn } kanga dun • 

‘I give you my daughter; I give her virgin,' This is called 
/canya dan. Then the sacred fire is stirred up, the Brahman ties the 
hem (pallet) of the girTs wrap to a piece of cloth called the pat/cd , and 
the boy takes the latter over his shoulder and leads her round the 
tire counter clockwise four times, and then she goes in front and leads 
him round three times. Meanwhile the family priests recite the tribe 
and gem of each, and the names of their ancestors for four generations. 

This is the pAerd, and constitutes the real marriage. After this the 
Brahmans formally ask each whether he or she accepts the other, and 
is ready to perform duties which are set forth in time-honoured and 
very impressive and beautiful language. The boy and girl then sit 
down, each where the other sat before ; and this completes the cere^ r 
mony. The bride and bridegroom are then taken into the girTs 
house, where the girl's mother unties the boy's head-dress and gives 
him a little ghi and gut mixed up. There two small earthen saucers 
have been fixed with flour against the wall, bottom outwards, and a 
lamp lighted in front of them. This they worship; the boy returns to 
the jandalwdu after redeeming his shoes, which the women have 
stolen, by paying Rs. 1-4 ; while the girl stays with her people. 

On the second day (i badkdr ) the boys people must not eat food of §32*. 
the girl's people ; and they get it from their relations and friends in 
the village. Various ceremonies involving payment to Brahmans and 
barbers are performed. 

At night the girl's father and friends go to the janda/urdsa ; the 
two fathers, who are now each other's smdis § embrace ; the girl's father 
gives his simdd one rupee and invites the whole bard/ , including the 
boy, to eat at the girl's house. But when, after eating, they have 
returned to the fandaltodsa, the girl's friends follow then and make them 
give a nominal payment for it, called ro(i M hharch, which is given to 
the menials. 

On the third day, called lida } the ntoia is collected in the girl's ^ § ^9, 
bouse just as it was in the boy's house before the bard/ started. 

The boy's people then eat at the girl's house, and return to the fan dal* 
wiUa y whence they are presently summoned to take leave (bida /toner), 

The boy's father then presents a hart, which is a gift of sugar, almonds, 
sacred threads, fruits &c. to the girl's people. The ceremony of patta 
is then performed. The girl's relations form a panchdyat or council, and 
demand a certain sum from the boy's father from which the village 
menials then and there receive their fixed dues. The money is called 
patta. The girl's panch having ascertained that all have been paid, for¬ 
mally asks the boy's father whether any one in the village has taken or 
demanded ought of him save this money ; and he replies in the negative. 

During this ceremony the girl's father sits quite apart, as he must 
have nothing whatever to do with taking money from the boy's people, 
and in fact of ten insists upon paying the patta himself. While the patta 
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is being distiibuted, the girl's mother makes the boy perform the cere 
mony of band UuUi > which consists in untying one knot of the man da. 
She then puts the tika on his forehead and gives one rupee and two 
l„ddus (a sweetmeat made into a ball), and the other women also feed 
him. This a called job art. Then the girl's father presents the dan 
or dower, which includes money, clothes, vessels &c., but no female 
jewels ; and the bardt returns to the iandalwasa. The boy’s father 
then visits all thewomen (noldn) of his own gens who live in the vil¬ 
lage, and gives each one rupee. The horses and bullocks are then get 
out, and should assemble.at the outer gate of the village, though they 
sometimes go to the door of the house for convenience. Her maternal 
uncle takes the girl, and, followed by women singing, places her in the 
ox cart in which she is to travel. She is accompanied by a female 
barber called the larumbi, and the boy is kept apart. When they are 
just starting the two fathers embrace, and the girl's father gives the 
other one rupee and his blessing ; but the girl's mother comes up, and 
having dipped her hand in henna, claps the boy's father on the 
back so as to leave a bloody mark of a band f thapa) on his clothes. A. 
few pice are scrambled over the heads of the happy pair ; and the pro¬ 
cession starts for home, the girl screaming and crying as a most essen¬ 
tial form. 

When the bardt reaches the boy s village, the friends are col¬ 
lected at the boy’s door, which has five red marks of a hand on the 
wall on either side. The hoy and girl are stood on the stool which the 
bardt have brought from “the other village and the boy's mother 
measures them both with a set a or string made of the hair of a bullock’s 
tail, which is then thrown away. She also performs the ceremony of 
sewal and waves a vessel of water over their heads and drinks a little 
of it. The boy’s sister stands in the doorway, and will not admit them 
till the boy pays her one rupee. That night the boy and girl sleep on 
the floor, and above where they sleep are two mud saucers stuck, 
bottom outwards, against the wall, and a lighted lamp before them. 

On the next auipiefous day the girl puts on the wrap. with the 
'pptka still knotted'to H ; the boy takes it over his shoulder and leads 
her off, attended by women only and music, to worship the god ‘ of 

the homestead, the sacred Inhi tree, the small pox goddess, and all 

•the village deities and the wheel of the potter, who gives them a nest 
of vessels for good luck. They go outside the village and perform 
kesora , which consists in the boy and girl taking each a stick and 
fighting together by striking seven blows or more. Then comes the 
ceremony of kangna khelna. The girl unites the kavgna or 7-knotted 
sacred thread which the Brahman tied round the boy’s wrist before he 
started, and be undoes hers. The kangnat are then tied to the girl’s 
yoke-ring ; and it is flung by the boy’s brother’s wife into a vessel of 
milk an<f water with dubh grass in it. The two then dip for it several 
times with their hands, the finder being rewarded with cheers. 1 Till 

this ceremony is performed the bey and girl must sleep on the ground 

and not ou bedsteads. Then the boy’s elder brother’s wife (his 
bhabi) sits down, opens her legs, and takes the boy between her 

\ Among the RAjpCit-e there arc two Icangtuis, one with a rnpee and the other with 
. hetelnut tied to it. ‘This ceremony performed with the former fcangnd at the girl's vil- 
jftge the day after the phera, and with the latter as des ribed above. 
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thighs. The girl sits similarly between the boy's thighs, and takes a 
little boy into her lap. The girl or his mother gives him two lacldds ; 
and he says, [ a son for my sister-in-law, and two lacfdtU for me.' Some 
few days after a barber comes from the girl's village, and takes her 
bafek to her home. 

So far the bride * nd bridegroom are infants, and of course the 
marriage has not been consummated ; in fact, a child conceived at this 
stage would be illegitimate* The consummation takes place after the 
return of the girl to her husband's house, called challa or muhldwa . 

This takes place when the girl is pubert ; but must be in either the 
3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, or 11th year after the wedding. The girl's people 
fix the day ; and the boy with some male friends, but without his 
father, goes to fetch her. The girl then for the first time wears a 
large nosering, an armlet (fadia), and a boddice or angi. The girl's 
father gives her some clothes and jewels, and they go off home. 

As they start the girl must scream and cry bitterly, and bewail some 
near male relation who has lately died, saying, ‘oh ! my father, is 
dead/ or * oh ! my brother is dead.' After reaching home they live 
together as man and wife. 

The girl stays with her husband a few weeks only ; and mustthm ^ 333 
return to her father's home and stay there some six months or a year. 

She is then brought back for good by her husband, her fathet presenting 
her with her trousseau ( pit dr) of clothes and jewels This she retains ; 
but all clothes given by her father to the boy's father previous to this, 
at marriage or challa , must be divided among the female relations of 
the boy's father and not retained by him. 

This is the course of affairs when the parties marry in infancy. But Ibid., § 334. 
among IWjputs who always marry late, and generally when the marriage 
has from any cause been delayed till puberty, there is n’o mu hi diva, but 
on the third day before the bardt starts the ceremony of patra pherna 
or changing the stools is performed. The girl changes all her clothes, 
putting on clothes provided by her father, and also a large nosering, 
armlets, and boddice. The boy and girl ate then seated on stools and 
exchange places, each sitting where the other was, and the pafha is 
tied up. The girl's father presents both the dower and the trousseau 
at the same time ; and the pair, on reaching home, live as man and 
wife. 

Among Musalm£ns there is no filera ; the nikah or Mas ilm&n Ibid., f335 
marriage ceremony beinjf substituted for it, which the qizi reads in 
presence of witnesses. Envoys ( waHls) go into the girl's he use to 
take her consent an 1 come out and announce it ; the b >y consents 
himself three times, and the ceremony is complete, But among 
converts to Islam, at any rate, the other customs and ceremonies 
are almost exactly the same. Of late years the Musalmans have 
begun to leave off the zewzl and drata and they often use no peckij 
though they retain the sera. 

Local and tribal variations are numerous, but quite unimportant. 

There are innumerable minufia which I have not detailed, and which 
vary greatly, though quite constant for each tribe or locality. The 
Rdjpfits never use a mcr } nor have the castoms of tkdpa ; and the i$tit 
is often omitted from the mania in the Kh&dir, 
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elder brothers and 
the younger 


ones. 


Wd., § 357 . 


Ibid., §338, 


Jbil, § 339. 


The wife has to hide her face before all the 
other elder relations of her husband ; not so ‘before 
elder and younger being, of course, a matter of genealogical degree, and 
not of age. Nor may she ever mention the name of any of the elder ones, 
or even of her husband himself. 1 

When once the ceremonial goings and comings^ are over—among 
R&jputs, for instance, where there is no mu&ldwa, directly the wedding 
is over—she may never return to her father's house except with hie spe¬ 
cial, leave; and if he sends for her, he has to give her a fresh dower. 

The village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabooed 
for the father, and her elder brother, and all near elder relations. 
They may not go to it, even drink water from a well in that village ; 
for it is shameful to take anything from one's daughter or her belong¬ 
ings. On the other band, the father is continually giving things to 
his daughter and her husband as long as he lives. Even the more dis¬ 
tant elder relations will not eat or drink from the house into which the 
g!ri is married, though the}'' do not taboo the whole village. The boyV: 
father can go to the girl's village by leave* of her father, hut not 
without 

There is a curious custom called neoia by which all the branches 
of a family contribute towards the expenses of a marriage in any of its 
component households. If A and B are relations, and A first marries 
his daughter, B will contribute, say, Us. 10. If B then marries life 
daughter, A must contribute more than this, or say Its. 12- At 
further marriages, so long as the neoia consists between them, the con¬ 
tribution will always be Re, 10, so that B will always owe A Rs. 2 
but if either wishes to put an end to the neota, he will contribute, if 
A , only Rs. 8, if B Rs. 12. This clears the account, and, if to faeta, 
closes the neot*« The neota is always headed by the ihdti or mother's 
brother ) but his contribution is a free gift, and does not enter into the 
account, which is confined to the relations of the male line. These 
contribute even when the relationship is very distant indeed. 

This is the real neota ; and is only called into play on the occasion 
of the marriage of a daughter or son of the house. But In a somewhat 
similar manner, when the bhdt is to be provided by the mother's father, 
he sends a little gt/r to each ncot&ra , or person between whom and 
himself neota exists; and they make small contributions, generally 
Be. 1 each. So, too, when the boy's father gives gur to his relations 
at his son's betrothal they each return him Re. 1. 

The Rajputs call the custom bel instead of neotaj and take it, in 
the case of the bhtt, only from descendants of a common great-grand¬ 
father. . 

As I have said, a man may marry as often as he pleases lr fie 
marries again on the death of his wife, he is called dheju. The cere¬ 
monies are exactly the same for a man's different marriages. ^ Bu 
under no circumstances can a woman perform the f 7 iera twice m her 
life. Thus, among the Rijputs, Brahmans and Tagds, who do not 
allow karew i or har&o , a widow cannot under any circumstances 

1 In one village tliere is a shrin? to an ancestor wlio had died ^ 

by his nickname, and not by his proper name, bcc*Ti*e t’ e women of the family d \ 
to pronounce the latter. 
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remarry. But among' other castes a remarriage is allowed under the 
above name: It is, in its essence, the Jewish levirate ; that is to say, 
on the death of a man his younger brother has first claim to the widow, 
then his elder brother, and after them other relations in the same degree ; 
though karewa cannot be performed while the girl is a minor, and her 
consent is necessary. But it has been extended so that a man may 
marry a widow whom he could not h:ive married as a virgin, the only res¬ 
triction being that she is not of his own gens. Thus, a Gujar may marry 
a J4t or Rof widow of any gens but his own. I need hardly say that 
neither marriage, nor adoption, nor any other ceremony, can change 
the gens of a man or woman ; that being, under all circumstances, the 
geus of the original father. Even women of menial castes can be so 
married ; but the woman is then called heri Mi, though it is still a 
real marriage. At the same time any marriage out of one’s own caste, 
even if with a higher one, is thought disgraceful. 

The marriage must not take place within a year of the husband’s 
death. It is effected by the man throwing a red wrap over the woman’s 
head and putting wrislets (<r hiiru) on her arm in presence of male and 
female members of the brotherhood. There is no neota in Harem, because 
there are no expenses. 

When a Hindu is on the point of death, he is taken off the bed Ibid., f 840 . 
and put with his feet to the east on the ground^, on a fresh plastered 
spot strewn with the sacred dubh grass and sesame. Ganges water 
and milk, and a tiny pearl (they can be bought for a few pice), and 
gold, are put into his mouth. The friends are called in and the son or 
nearest heir shaves completely in public, draws water with his right 
hand alone, bathes and puts on a clean lion-cloth, turban, and handker¬ 
chief, and nc other clothes. Meanwhile the widow has broken her 
sohdg } and throws it on the corpse, which the men or women of the 
family, according to its sex, bathe with the water the son has drawn, 
put on it a loin-cloth, and sew it up in a shroud (ya/i or ghugi) . They 
then place it on the bier {arti or phjri) and bear it out head foremost. 

At the door a Brahman meets it with pin fa (balls of dough) and water 
which the son places on the bier by the head of the corpse. On the 
road they stop by a tank or some water, and pin fa are again put on the 
bur, 1 ben all the ptnds a ce flung into the water, and tie bier is 
taken up the reverse way with the feet. foremost. When they reach 
the burning place (chhalla) y the corpse is placed on the pyre ( chita^ 
and the son taking sacred fire, lit by the Brahman, lights the wood <ddg 
dena) and fans it. This is the. Hina Harm, so often mentioned. When 
the bone of the skull is exposed, the son takes one of the sticks of 
which the bier was made, drives it through the skull (iapil Jciri-A and 
throws it over the corpse beyond the feet. When the corpse is com- 
pletely burnt, all bathe and return together to. the house, and then <*o 
off to their homes. The burning should be on the day of death,If 
possible ; but it should always be before sunset, 

If the burning was performed on the bank of the Jumna, water , hiA 4 aai 
is thrown on the ashes ; if in the Kurukshefcr, the bones are thrown into ‘ 

one of the sacred tanks, and all is over. Otherwise, on the third d#v 
the knuckle-bones and other small fragments of bories [pkul) are col¬ 
lected. Tf they can be taken to the Ganges at once, well aud good j 
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if not they are buried in the jungle. But they must not be brought 
into the village in any case 5 and when once ready to be taken to the 
Ganges, they must not be put down anywhere, but must always be 
hung up till* finally thrown by a Brahman into the stream. Their bearer, 
who must be either a relation, or a Brahman, or Jhiwar, must sleep 
on the ground, and not on a bed, on his way to the Ganges. After 
the death a ghara of water with a hole in the bottom, stuffed with dxV.h 
grass so that water will drip from it, is bung in a pipal tree ; and the 
water is filled, and a lamp lighted daily for 11 days. 

Ibid., § 842. The house is impure (pdtak) till the 13th day after death. On 
the 10 th day the M&ha Brahmin or Achdrj comes. The household 
perform dasdhi ; that is, they go to the tank, wash their clothes, shave, 
offer 10 pin4s, and give the Ac'.i4rj grain enough for 10 meals. On 
the 11 th or day of saptnda, a bull calf is let loose, with a trident 
(tarstil) branded on his shoulder or quarter, to 1 eeome a pest. The 
Acbftrj is seated on the dead man's bedstead, and they make obeisance 
to him and lift him up, bedstead and all. He then takes the bedstead 
and all the wearing apparel of the dead man, and goes off on his donkey. 

' But he is held to he so utterly impure that id many villages they will 

not allow him to come inside, but take the things out to him. On the 
12th day the Giijrdti Brahman is fed, being given tldha or the uncooked 
materials for dinner only, as he will not eat food cooked even by Gaur 
Brahmans. On the 13th day the Gaur Brahmans are fed, av.d then 
the whole brotherhood; the walls are plastered, the earthen vessels 
changed, all clothes washed, and the house becomes pure. If the man 
died on his bed instead of on the ground, the house is impure for 45 
days ; and after the 1 !th day special ceremoni s called jap have to be 
performed to purify it . Again, if he has died on certain inauspicious 
days of the month, called panehak, 5 or 7 Brahmans have to perform 
harm in order to ease his spirit. 

Ibid,, § 343. The same ceremonies are observed on the death of a woman. 
Children under 8 years of age are buried without ceremony. 

There %re no particular ceremonies observed at the death of a 
Musalman, who is, of course, buried with his feet to the south. Gosains 
and Jogis are buried sitting up in salt; and used to be so buried alive 
before our rule. Their graves are called samdd». Bairfigis are burnt, 
and in the case of an abbott a samdd erected over some of the bones. 
Cham&rs are burnt; while sweepers are buried upside down ( mdndha ). 

Ibid., § 344. The disembodied spirit while on its travels is called paret ; and 
remains in this state for one year, making 12 . monthly stages. For 
the first 12 days after death a lamp is kept lit, and a bowl of water 
with a hole in the bottom for it to drip from kept full in a pipal tree 
for the use of the spirit. At the end of each month the son gives his 
family priest the 1 monthly gka r a ’ which consists of a sidha or un¬ 
cooked food for two meals, a ghara of water, a towel, an umbrella, and 
a pair of the wooden thoes (khardun) used where the impure leather 
is objectionable. At the first anniversary of the death {barsaudi) he 
gives the Brahman a bedstead and bedding, a complete suit of clothes, 
some vessels, and such other parts of a complete outfit as he can afford. 
This is called tajja. Ho also gives him a cow with a oalf at foot and 
some rupees in water 
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>sr 12 —‘Fictitious kinshif in the Punjab. 

The ideas rmiedying the formation of the ties of fictitious kinship 
and the effects of those ties, when formed, are not only of importance 
from a practical point of view, as illustrating such practices as adoption, 
rules of succession, and the like, but they are also of considerable interest 
as illustrating the possibilities of castes, or even tribes, having been 
formed by processes of accretion. Among the most primitive races on 
the North-West Frontier of India the ties of fosterage are very strong, 
more stringent even than those of blood kinship 1 ; and throughout 
India, at least among the non-Muhammadans, adaption plays a very 
important rSle in the law of inheritance. 3 The following notes on these 
ideas and customs have been collected in an attempt to ascertain how far 
fictitious kinship is now formed in the Punjab. 

Hangd-bhdh —A fraternal relationship entailing the consequences 
of natural kinship and thus operating as a bar to marriage between the 
parties, who become Gang4-bh£is each to the other, is established by 
making a pilgrimage to the Ganges together and there drinking the 
waters of the sacred river from each other's hands. 3 This relationship 
is also established between two women (or even between a man and a 
woman), 4 irrespective of caste, and the parties should drink thrice, 6 or 
seven times, while lasting friendship and sisterhood are vowed. In 
Gufgdon women who exchange do pa f fas (shawls) at a sacred place, or 
on a pilgrimage, become Gangd-baitin, Jamna bahin (if that river is the 
plan.* of pilgrimage), or, generally, tifalh-hahin . Such women each 
treat the other's husband as a ffja, i.e. as a sister's husband, and it is 
said that the custom of making these alliances is more prevalent among 
women than among men, and more binding also. With the extension 
of facilities for making pilgrimages this custom is becoming rarer, but 
when a pilgrimage involved journeying and living together the tie 
was often contracted, and it is still not rare in cases where some service 
or aid was rendered. A Sanskrit adage declares that no wrong should 
be done to a person with whom one has walked seven paces, an idea to 
which the seven steps at a wedding owe their significance. 

The paint .-—Among Sikhs the taking of the paint together 
creates a similar tie, and those bound by it are called gnrbhdis . Here 
again caste is disregarded and the relationship created operates as an 
absolute bar to marriage. 

Adoption. —Adoption, as a religious rite> is not very common in 
the Punjab, even among Hindus. It is solemnized with few rites, and 
is usually called god lend , or f taking in the lap/ An adopted son is 

1 E.g., among tbe so-called Dards ; see Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 

pp, 82-3. 

/ &'9 * the Nambudri Brahmans of Ke;aha,on tbe Malabar coast 'see Calcutta 

Jievieu), 1901, pp. 121 et scqq.) } we find two birds of religious and one of secular adoption. 
All three terms have remarkable effects on the laws of succession. 

3 It is said that the exchange of pagrfs at Hardwdr merely cements a long and intimate 
friendship without creating any bond of artificial kinship. 

4 It is, however, said that this tie is only contracted between women. It is apparently 
rare between a man and a woman, but not unknown. In Multin the tie is call'd bhirappi 
and does exist between men and women. In Wide-Awake Stories (Mrs, F. A. Steel and Sir 
K. C. T mple) Princess An bergine exchanges veils with the Queen and drinks milk out of 
the same enp with her ‘ as is the custom when two people say they will be sisters 1 : p. 81. 

5 This is called in Panjabi chulidn lena [literally ‘to take handfuls * (of water)!. 

w 0I »en thus become dharm-bahin, if Hindus. • 
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termed pulrela by Hindus. 1 But, besides the custom of ft,final adop¬ 
tion a kind of informal adoption of a man or woman as father or 
mother is not unusual. The adoptive parent is thenceforth treated 
a natural parent, but apparently no legal results ensue. 

Exchanging gdndns .—An analogous tie can be create*! between 
two youths by exchanging gdndns 2 or wedding wristlets, and eating 
rice and milk together. The youth who is to be married puts on a 
ffdndn, and his would-be friend unties it, while a Brahman repeats the 
following mantrd :— 

Transliteration. 

Mangl'ing' 1 Bbagwdn-Y is Jinn * 

Manglang GaraT-dlwijd ! 8 
Manglang T Anr'-'mhhiyd^ 

Mangld yatno 7 Ilari. 6 

Translation. 

Bhagwiin Vishnu . 

Garar-dhwi.i Ms the embodiment of bliss, 

Punri-kakhiya J 

Mari is the abode of happiness. 

God hi the centre of all bliss, happiness emanates from IHm. 

This is a benediction [ashir wad) which a Brahman gives to other 
men. The idea being ‘ May God, the embodiment of all bliss, give 
you happiness/ 

Another mantrd 

Yen badhdho Pati-rdja ddn-vandro, Makd-lala !! 

Te-nafmdng prtt-badkndmirakthe md-chalmd-chal!! 

“ In the name of .Him who killed Bali, the mighty leader of 
t! e Da its, I fasten this rakhrt thread round your wrist and protect you, 
may you persevere, cleave to it, and never deviate from it." 

Generally this mantrd is recited when a rakJtfi (amulet) is tied by 
a,Brahman at the Rakhri festival (on the full-moon day in the month 
of S&wan), w 

Various other means are adopted to create or cement enduring 
friendships, hardly amounting to fictitious relationship. Thus the 
mand >n ceremony affords an opportunity to swear lasting friendships, 

1 The subject of adoption is fully ti in ted in tb ■ pr. sent writer's Compendium of the 

Punjab Customary Law. , 

3 Gdnd* , Ji., a stiing of coloured oords or of goat's lia:r. ihe man or jroutb who 
unfastens the gdna of abridegtoom at hie wedding is nlao bound to him by .-pedal tics of 
friendship. „ . , 

3 Happiness, fortune, bliss, felicity. 

* The second deity of the sacred triad, entrusted with the preservation of the world. 
s Vn epithet of Vishnn. Oarer is represented as the vehicle of Vishnu aad as having 
a white face, an aquiline nose, red wings and ft golden body. Dhwij means a banner, ting. 

It generally bears a picture of the deity’s vehicle. 

o ,\n epithet of Vishnu. Lit., having eyes like a whi'e lotus flower (punni-white 

lot is J:alchiya =-eyei). 

1 Lit., honso, residence. 

« An epithet of Vishnu, 
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j distributed among those present, or a child of the same 
age being made to catch the boy's 'hair as it falls, and thus form a tie of 
kinship with him. Simultaneous circumcision forms a similar bond. 

Among the Sdnsis friendship is sworn by one man's placing a 
sword between himself and his friend. The latter removes it, and the 
tie is complete. 

PagwaL — Bat far commoner than the solemn religious bond creat¬ 
ed by the foregoing fictions is the looser social bond created by the 
exchange of pugris, or pagwat, as it is called in Gujrafc. As a rule this 
exchange creates a bond like that of kinship, 1 though it is said that 
only among Hindus is its existence a ]?ar to intermarriage, and that 
among Muhammadans this is not the case. Tie p<fg r t or turban 2 is 
typical of a man's honour, so that the exchange means that the honour 
of the one party becomes that of the other. 

Such 6 brothers 9 are ordinarily termed pag-bhdi or dharam-bkdf, 
the latter term being ordinarily used to denote a brother artificially ' 
created as opposed to a natural brother. 

Ckadar or orJind-badal .—Women in the game way exchange chddars 
or or fond *, and among Muhammadans become dhar?n-bahin or iman~bahin 
to each other. But these customs are more prevalent among Hindus 
than among Muhammadans, 

A custom prevalent among children is noted in AmbAla ; friend¬ 
ship is made or broken off by placing the finger on the chin and moving 
it backwards and forwards, saying meri left *ydrt hodi , 6 There is 
friendship twixt thee and me/ or meA ten gdri kat, ‘Our friendship 
is broken/ In Multan children hold their thumbs in their mouths and 
lock their little fingers together, one saying, ‘ I? thy friendship like a 
sieve, or a river ? 9 If the other reply, ‘ like a river/ the friend¬ 
ship is cemented. Occasionally instead of a sieve aud a river, a brass 
vessel and a grinding-stone are the simile. But the friendship may be 
broken off by taking a little dust in the palm and blowirg it away, or, 
in Jhang, by breaking a straw. 

These modes of creating fictitious relationship, or the ideas which 
underlie them, appear to be the basis of certain practices which exist 
in various parts of the Punjab. 

These practices on the one hand find analogies in the custom of 
seeking asylum, while on the other they merge in certain forms of 
oaths. 

The pagwaf finds a curious application among cattle-lifters and 
other criminals. Finding himself suspjcfad, the chief offers to restore 
the stolen property, on condition that the owner exchanges pagris with 
him as a pledge that be will not lodge a complaint. 

An apparent extension of this practice is the custom of tallt pdnd , s 

1 Bat in Amb£la, for instance, it is said that no such tie is created, because ptgwaf 
sometimes takes place botween persons of different religious (and between them uo such tie 
could be created). In Jhang aud Mult&n it creates no such tie. 

9 Of. the adage, Wair Bar dr d^ Bit atf/d*, Ki honda pagg fniwaften f When Baraiuaud 
Bhafc^is are at enmity of what avail is it to exchange pagris v* 

*palli t a small piece of cloth, a patch ; likr apd Hgta are not given in Maya Singh's, 
Panjabi Dictionary, but both are said to have the same meaning as (alii. In the Jhang 
district at a wedding the bridegroom’s friend casts a piece of cloth over the bride's head in 
precisely the same way, v 

1 vJ!i. * . ' . 
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talldpdnd, Hart pdnd or tigra satnd, as it is variously called. This 
oustom may be thus described. The supplicant oasts a piece of clothing 
over the head of his enemy’s daughter or sister, whether he he the 
person whom he has actually wronged, or a witness against him, or his 
would-be captor. If be cannot get access to tho girl herself he employs 
a Mirdsan or a Machhidni to go to her father’s house and throw the 
cloth over her head in his name. It suffices to give the girl a small 
ornament instead of casting a cloth over her. By this means a com¬ 
plainant or a hostile witness may be compelled to assist a thief or any 
wrong-doer instead of pressing the charge against him ; or a loan may 
be extorted from a money-lender. 1 

Among Muhammadans in the Western Punjab the relatives of a 
man in trouble with the police approach the oomplainant with a Quran 
which they place in his hands and thus constrain him to abandon the 
prosecution. In former times, it is said, if a man who had a feud died, 
aDd his kinsman could not, or would not, continue the feud they took his 
corpse to his enemy and thus compelled him to friendship. This is 
called pallo pdnd,' l or nit/at khair. a Refusal involves divine displea¬ 
sure. In the Mianwali district it is customary for one side to send 
Sayyids, Brahmans, or daughters 1 as envoys to the rival faction in 
order to induce it to give up its claims. If this request is refused and 
the rival party meets with misfortune, it is attributed to its rejection of 
the terms proposed by the Sayyids, or the other envoys. In the same 
district it is customary for a thief to send a widow (called kdli siri ) 5 to 
beg for mercy from the complainant. Such an envoy refuses to sit 
until her request is granted. 

The custom of casting one’s garment over an enemy’s daughter 
is found as far west as Kobit, but in that district another method is also 
in vogue. The thief, or oue of his relatives, goes to the complainant’s 
house, places his hands on his chnlha (hearth or ove'ti) and says : 
ta angh-are im wmiwale da, * I have grasped your oven ’ ; thus claim¬ 
ing his hospitality. 

Compurgation is also not unknown. Thus in Gujrat if A is 
suspected of stealing B’s cattle, but denies his guilt, the parties nominate 
an arbitrator and agiee to abide by his word. This is called sunh lama, 
or taking an oath, but it is termed ra V dena in Jhang, Multan &c. 

1 In Gujrat the suppliant party assembles all the respectable men of tho locality, and 
they go in a body t > the house of him whose favour is sought. This is called met# ( ? sure¬ 
ly mda) pand. In Dora Ghdzi Kh&n tho deputation is formed in a very similar way, and 
is called merh (P mehar , l 1 ., a crowd). Both Hindus and Muhammadans have this custom 
but only the latter take a Quran with them* 

* Pallo, the border of a shawl j pa wan, to spread out the end of one’s shawl, to 
invoke a blessing ; so called because Hindus spread out the end .of their shawls on the 
ground before them when invoking a blessing. 

S I£ the complainant violate his solemn promise on the Quran to take no action he i 8 
said tc be niyat khair khata , and is cut off from all social intercourse with his fellows 
being <mly received again into fellowship after ho ha* given them presents and feasted tho 
whole brotherhood. The surrender of the corpse reminds oue of the attachment of the 
dead for debt. See The Grateful Dead . 

* Among some of the low castes daughters act ns priests, vice Brahmans. 

5 Kdli siri, lit. * black-head ’ apparently, A widow would seem to be sent because 
s he is the most deserving or pitiable of all suppliants. 
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Nanwfltt.~ Vmy similar in idea is the Path&n Custom of nanwati> 
or Hah aura . If a man seeks mercy, or the protection of a powerful 
patron, he or his relative goes to l*is house with a posse of leading men 
of the village and there kills a goat or a sheep by way of peace-offering, 
Sayyid Ahmad Dohlari farnishes some curious information on the 
customs among women in Delhi. He informs me that the princesses of 
the old Mughal dynasty, when resident in the palace, used to effect a tic 
of sisterhood, called zaif&khu Zandkh} is the breast-bone of a fowl or 
pigeon, and two ladies used to break it, as we break a wishing bone. 
They then became zanakhi, each to the other, and the tie thus created 
was a very strong one. The custom is said to have been brought with 
them from Turkeslin. Similar ties were formed by women of the 
palace who were known as diljdn, * heart's life/ jan-i-man , 2 dilmila , 
dushman (lit, r enemy '), dHgdna s chlia^dna^ &c., but these ties were 
less binding. Dilmila may be taken to mean ( confidante.' Ddg&na 
is applied to two ladies of equal age whose friendship is 'strengthened 
by bating phillipine almonds, ( as if . they were sisters, bom of one 
mother/ Chh*z&n * would appear to be derived from chhe } 0, and to 
mean one who is six times dearer than a sister. Dushman is used, 
curiously enough, to imply that the enemy of either is also the enemy 
of the other. 3 

Among the women of Delhi generally, the terms applied to such 
adoptive sisters are xdheli (companion), 4 bahnelt , 5 and sakhi , 6 or 
saKheti) but the latter term is seldom used except in poetry. Another 
term for adopted sister is munh-toli, or ( adopted by word of mouth/ 
Other terms remind one of the pagri-badal or topi-bad at brotherhoods 
formed among men and include the challfabadal-baktn, or sister by 
exchange of rings, and di'Patta-badal-bahin, or sister by exchange of 
scarves. The latter tie is formed ceremoniously, each ' sister ' sending 
the other an embroidered scarf {dopuffa) in a tray and putting on the 
one received- from her, after which a number of invited guests are 
feasted. Religious sisterhood is formed by following the same faith 
♦and becoming chinuhahin ; by affecting the same spiritual teacher [pir) 
and becoming pir~bahin ; or by drinking the water from the Jumna or 
Ganges from each other's hands' while bathing in one of those rivers, 
and thus becoming Jamna or Ganga *bahtn. The latter is the stronger 
tie. Foster sisters are styled dudh-shafik-bahin . 7 

'Zandkh, Pers„ means 'chin'; Platts* Hindustani Dictionary , p. 618, but it 
does not give nandkh. 

* Jdn-i'inan, 'life of mine,’ or possibly 4 life of my heart/ I cau trace none of 
these Palace terms in Platts. 

n These palace terms have been somewhat disregarded, or have at least lost much of 
their original force, in rekhti , the doggerel verses written in women’s language and 
expressing their sentiments (Piatfcs, p. 611). Chhagdna, however, occurs in the verse: 
Mui ne gals s’asbig ho tinke chuntode , Qurhdn ht thi chhagdna woh IccthmiU Laiid in the 
' T<Mkird-i-Guhstdn-i'Sakhm of Mirza Fakhr-ud-Mul k. With the exception of dug ana and 
chhagdna they are also said to occur in three books, the Chata-bhanchi, Sughafsuheli , and 
Bax*i*akhir, written by a gentleman who had been brought up in the Delhi Palace, and 
describing the colloquial language used therein. 

* Platte, pp. 707-8. 

5 An adopted visitor, or female friend: Platts, p 194. 

0 A female friend etc., see Platts, p. 066. 

* In Northern India, from Agra as far south as Bih3r, the term guiyan is much in me 
among women and in poetry. In M&rw&r and Upper India the corresponding term it 
sa ini, which Platts (p. 643) gives aB a synonym of lalieli* See p. 928 for gtlitdu, ‘a 
partner/ or 'female companion/ 


CHAPTER III. 

CASTE AND SECTARIAN MARKS IN THE PANJAB. 

SECTION I.—CASTE MARKS. 

Caste marks, like sectarial marks, probably had a religious origin, 
bat they should nevertheless be carefully distinguished from the latter. 
They are in themselves only a part of the symbolism of caste, and find 
counterparts in various other outward signs and observances, which dis¬ 
tinguish one caste from another. 

According to the commonly-accepted theoretical division of Hindu 
society, the outward and visible signs of the castes were as follows 

Brahman a. Kahatriya. Vaisya. 

Clothing in skins ... black deer, red deer. goat. 

Sacred thread ... cotton. hemp. wool, 

Staff 1 ... ihdt. bar., jdl. 

The Brahm&charyas of each of the above castes are said to have 
been distinguished by* more elaborate differences in the matters of cloth¬ 
ing and staff. Thus 

Brahman a. 

hemp, 
black-buck. 


Under garment 
Upper garment 
of skin. 

Staff 

Height of staff 6 
Girdle 


dhak* 

to the head. 


Kehatriya. 
silk. 
ruru, 
a deer. 
bilva. B 
to the fore* 
head. 
tntirfia,'' 


Vaisya. 

sheep-skin. 

goat. 


giilar.* 

to the nostrils, 
hemp. 


... munj . 6 

There was a difference also, according to caste, in the forms of the 
words used by the BrahmAch&yas in asking alms 8 

Prahmana. Kshatriya. Vaisya. 

Bhavti bhikhyam,. bhikhyam bhavti . bhikhyam deM. 

DeM. dchi. bhavti. 

In connection with the above distributions of clothing and accout¬ 
rements, each of the four chief castes wore, on the forehead between 
the eyebrows, a distinctive caste mark of coloured sandal-wood paste 9 

1 L e. of the wood of the butea frondosa., ficus Indica mud acacia Arabian, respec¬ 
tively. 

* Called tbe chhichhfa* 

*Aegle marmelos, or wood-apple. 

:i ^A cc or din g to*Man n, si oka 46. The varieties of the Brahmach&vya staff above given 
are arranged according to the G r ihgn sutra. Mann, sloka 45, gives a wider range of 
choice*. e. g, Brahmana, dhdh or lilva ; Kehatriya, bar or khairsJl {acaaa catechu); 
Vaisya Jdl or gnlar. 

0 A vetch. 

^See^raskara, Grihvatvlra, ed. Kaerfji Mod. Hell, under the authority of the 
Mahirajd of Hathwd, St. 1962: Khandd II, pp. 300 ff.: nttras 16 to 28. Mann, Dhagd 
2 pi 41 45. 40 etc. 

' '« iWhwaiw also used UabMti. ashes, for this purpose, 
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Caste Marks: Manu, Grihyas&tra, etc. 


U y *{ la's! 


<SL 


Caste Marks: Meru Tantra. 




6 6» 


Vaishnava Sectarial Marks. 


\\ \ 

1C n 12 *3* >3* 14 15 


Saiva Sectarial Marks. 


Shftktaks. 


\ rk\ * *i i **®i i »•** 

16 *7 *7* ,8 


Jains. 


*9 


20 


21 


Marks of Hindu Religious Orders. 

i« u »| 1 «M 


22 


*3 


January, mJ.-Uo.Siafl 6S6 


■M 
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(vi^dPlate, figs, 1, 2, 8 and 4). The colour, as well as the form, of the 
caste-mark was distinctive for each caste, as under :— 


Brahmana, 

White. 


Kehatriyu. 

red. 


Valeya, 

pale yellow. 


S&drB. 

black. 


According to a sloka m the Padma Purdn> the colours abovemen- 
tioned correspond with the complexion of each caste, which was assumed 
to convey its general mental qualities 


Brahmana. 

Venerable. 


Kilmiriya. 

merciless. 


Valsys. 

merciful;. 


Stidra. 

vain. 


The Mem Tantra, however, prescribes quite a different set ot 
marks ( vide Plate, figs. 5, 6 and 6 a, 7 and 8) 


. Brahmans. 
Fardhapn nclya. 


Kohatriya. Vaieya. Stidra. 

iripundra. ’ a r d h a c k a n dr aka. ehaukd. 


Other authorities again permit Brahmanas to wear the tripundra 
in its straight form, though Shiiktakas might wear both, while 1 he 
vardhapundra is prescribed for Kshatriyas. 

The materials for the vardhapundra wear also varied to saffron, 
clay, turmeric and earth from saored places. In modern practice the 
colour is rarely pure white. 

Historically the discrepancies to bo observed in the authorities 
more than probably represent local feeling at various epochs and show 
that at no time was there any hard and fast general rule. Nowadays, 
in practice, the distinctions noted in the books do not exist, and customs 
that are not to be found in them are observed. E. g., the sacred thread 
is usually of cotton, and caste distinction is shown by the knots used ; 
the castes assumed to represent the old Brahmana and Kshatriya divi¬ 
sions employing the brahm-ganth, and those representing the old 
Vaisyae, the vishn-ganth. 

SECTION II. SECTARIAL HARKS. 

1. Vaisbnava, 

Sectarial marks as now used are probably of comparatively modern 
form. That of the Vaishnavas is the nrdhpundi, representing the 
bishnpad or footprint of Vishnu : (Plate; fig. 9). 

It is also described as consisting of two upright lines with a point 
between them (see Plate, fig. 5), and as a simple vertical line. This last 
statement is, however, expressly contradicted by another account, which 
says that Vaishnavas are forbidden to use the single vertical line, and 
proceeds to prescribe mavks for each of & e great Vaisbnava sects and 
their offshoots aa understood in the Punjab. 

This account leads us into an extremely instructive presentation of 
sect development among Vaishnavas in the Northern parts of India. 
These sects are given as follows, employing the , terms for them used 
by the modern PunjAbis:— 

i In two forms; three straight lines or three lines cunred upwards, 



CHAPTER IV. 


SUPERSTITIONS AND CEREMONIES RELATING TO 
DWELLINGS IN THE PAN JAB. 

SECTION I.—THE ASPECT OP THE HOUSE, 

1. The sooth. 

A southern aspect is unlucky. 

In Jullundur (.T&landhar) it means that it will generally remain 
empty. In Lahore a house faoing south, or a site on wh'ich a house 
facing south, can only be built, has a markedly lower selling value 
than one with any other aspect. Builders make every effort to avoid 
a southern aspect. In Gurgaon a house should, if possible, face 
towards the Ganges, never south. In Dera. Gbfizi Khan this aspects is 
specially unlucky. 

2. The astrological aspect. 

In Trans-Girl Sirmur the niim rda 1 of the village settles ihe aspect 
in the first instance. If it is Kurahh, TuU or Brichhak, the house must 
face west : if in Brikh, Knnyd or Makar, south : if in Min, Kirkh or 
Mithan, north. 

The house must never face east. But north and siuth are also 
unlucky, 9 as the north aspect brings poverty and the south admits 
demons. Therefore when a house, according to the ndm rds rule ought 
to face north, south or east, it is made to face north-east or north-west, 
south-east or south-west. 

3. Other aspects. 

In Amritsar a house built in front of a tree, or facing a tank or 
river, is unlucky. 3 

SECTION II .-TIMES FOB BUILDING. 

1. The auspleious moment. 

In Sirmfir a handful of earth from the site selected is taken to a 
Brahman, who predicts the auspicious moment for laying the founda¬ 
tions, by declaring that a leopard, cow, fox or other animal or drum 
will be heard at the appointed time. The prophecy usually comes off, 
because it is made with due regard to local circumstances at the time, 
but if it fails, the time is postponed and another day fixed. 

* The Hindf alphabet is divided among the twelve zodiacal signs, each of which affects 
the letters allotted to it. The «dm rds is the sign to which the initial letter of the name 
of the village (as also of a person) belongs. 

* Also among Muhammadans in Dera Gliaai Khfin. 

* In this District, if tspipal tree grows within the house piecincts, it is unlucky. But 
in Lahore symmetry and even safety are sacrificed in order to preserve a pipal tree growing 
on the aite of a house, or within its precincts, unless the tree can he easily transplanted. 
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2. Months for building. 


oil 


, guidon, Magh and Phagun are lucky, unless the builder's 

nam rds is in Saturn, Mars, Ketu or Rahu. 

In Kangrd, the only lucky months are those between M£gh and 

liar. ° 

In Dera Gk&zi Khan, the luoky mouths are Sawau, Katik, Poh, 
Ph£gun and Baisikh. 

„ .:^&gun and Baisakh are the lucky months. (Sawan provides sous C 
Katu brings gold and silver : Poh finds worship acceptable to God.) 
The unlucky months a-e Har, Bhadon, Asauj, Maghar, Magh, Chet 
and Jett. Har breeds mice: Bhadon makes the owner ill : Asauj pro- 
daces family quarrels : Maghar produces debt: Magh creates danger 
b ildin* ^ ail( ^ Jeth loss of the money spent in 

SECTION ill.—FOUNDATION CEREMONIES, 

1* Sirrnur. 

In Trans*Gin Sirmur a betel-nut, for fertility, and a pirinda 1 for 
longevity, are always, and a hair from a tiger's or a leopard’s moustache 
tor courage is often placed beneath the foundation stone. 

u,j EI “ ffliei n in Smndr foiir jars containing articles, brought from 
Haidwar'or othersacred place, are set at the four comers of the house 
and on these are laid the foundation stones. ’ 

2. Kangra. 

Iu Kangra tahsil the foundations are laid at au auspicious moment 
when a stone ohakki (grindstone), called vattd, is placed in them and 
worshipped, a goat being sacrificed and kardk parshdd offered to it. 

3. Ambala. 

In Ambala, the foundation is laid at the time fixed by a Brahman 
and oil is poured on the spot, gur being distributed to those present. 

4. Amritsar. 

up o/theslont"’ ^ f ° Undatiou rit0s5 are M Md adhapm, 'setting 

wifi, t P ; t 18 dug an a , uspioiouB Moment, and mangoes, betel leaves 
f , a ron P e $ driven through them into the earth, curds, hart (a mess 

" it a9 °^ riugs - White -P--ed and 
asatcetida are then sprinkled over the pit. Next a new far, covered 

kind 8 a of P grdn T\o\L y - 0W ° ,0th A COntainiu - a seven 

» elosed with five r^^b‘i?k;? rjWOfe aad fche P* 

i,.,.. l y iu 8 a woman’s hair, 

hare long life to the men of the family. 


Usually it denotes a wife’s good fortune, bu 
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The object of the various articles used in this ceremony is as 
follows: — Mangoes for fertility : betel leaves for a gentle temper : the 
iron peg for strength to the foundations : the coeoanut for riches in fruit 
grain and money. The curds and gur are offerings to the gods, and the 
rape seed and aeafcetida ward off evil spirits. 

SECTION IV—THE ARCHITRAVE. 

1. Ambala. 

When the door frame is set up, a gandu of wool, with a small bag 

of madder tied to it, is fastened to the lintel, to avert calamity and for 

the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

2. Amritsar. 

The door frame is set up at an auspicious moment, and a mavll 

thread, with a bag containing rice, rape-seed, a bit of red silk cloth, a 

Jcan/iy a ring of iron and of glass, is tied to it to the northward. Gur 
'is distributed and the gods worshipped, five or seven impressions of 
the hand in red are then made on the frame, to signify the completion 
of the rites. 

The door frame is guarded until the walls reach the top of it, lest 
a woman should bewitch the frame and cause death or injury to the 
owner. 

The ‘ Five Gods ’ are often carved on the lintel for the protection 
of the inmates. 

3. Gurgaou. 

A kiingni of red thread, an iron ring, a betel nut and mustard seed 
are all tied to the lintel to keep off the evil spirits. 

SECTION V.—COMPLETION CEREMONIES. 

1. Slrmur. 

As the bouse approaches completion a pirindd, a betel nut, and an 
iron ring, called the throe shakhs, aro tied to a beam and to the lintel of 
jthc door? The Iron ring is a protection against evil spirits. 

2. Kangra. 

The completion rite is called pataithtd, when Brahmans and the 
kinsmen are feasted and a goat is saerified. An image of Ganesh 
carved in stone, called wdsld or jagjup, is also set up in a niche in the 
hall. 

3. Ambala. 

When the building is finished a black ha^id (pot) is hung inside 
it and a black band is painted on the wall to avert the evil eye. 

4. Amritsar. 

A house should not be roofed during the parjd in any month, but 
at a fixed auspicious time. The roof should have an odd number ot 

beams. 
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A staircase should always be to the left of the entrance and ooni 
tain an.odd number of steps. 

SECTION VI,—OCCUPATION CEREMONIES. 

1. Ambala. 

Before occupation a Brahman is asked to fix the mahurat , or lucky 
time for entrance. Seven or eleven days previously a pandit performs a 
ftatvan inside the house. On the day fixed for the occupation pandits 
also recite mantras to avert evil spirits and the owner feeds Brahmans 
and gives alms. 

2. Amritsar. 

A Brahman fixes a lucky day for the occupation when the ceremony 
of okafk is performed. As a preliminary, green leaves from seven trees 
are tied to a mault on the outer door. The gods are worshipped, 
haivati is performed and figures of five or seven gods are drawn on the 
ground, together with that of Wdst£, the house-god . 1 

After first throwing a little oil on the threshold, the master and 
his family enter at an auspicious moment, carrying a new jar full of 
water, flowers, gn u yellow thread, fruit, nuts, etc., while the house wife 
carries a jug of curds. The master wears new clothes and a turban. 
Both man and wife, together with a quiet milch cow, are led hy a girl, 
wearing a red cloth on her head and a nose-ring. Sometimes" a sacred 
book is carried in also. A Brahman recites mantras, and then all the 
articles brought in are placed north and south of a bedi, in which are 
s^ck flags of ten various colours. These are afterwards .removed and 
aitixed to the outer wall of the house on either side of the door. Brah¬ 
mans and kinsmen are fed and the ceremonies are ended 

3. Gujrst, 

The chalky or occupation ceremony, simply consists here of the 

worship of a figure of Gauesh painted in red or smeared with flour on 
the nouse-wall by the owner. 

4. Gurgaon. 

. Before occupation hawan is performed, the katkd of Sat NArain is 
recited and food given to the Brahmans. 

5. Ludhiana. 

Before occupying a new house the ceremony of nriha pratiskta is 
performed. " * 

Before reoccupying a house that has not been lived in for some 
time, the ceremony of bhdsta pujd is performed. 

SECTION VII. - THE FORM OF THE HOUSE. 

1. General. 

It is unlucky to build a house broader in front than at the hack. 
Such a house is called sher-dahan , lion-mouthed, or bda/i-mahan, tiger* 
mouthed. 

*3ee above section III, 2 : and section V, 2. 

•See preceding paragraph. 
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A house, to be lucky, should be gau-muikd } cow-mouthed, or broad¬ 
er behind than in front. 

Houses, also, to be lucky, should, have an equal number of sides, 
preferably four, six or twelve sides, 

2 . Amritsar. 

In Amritsar, a house that is kvs/idlc-dakan^ open-mouthed, or wider 
in front than behind, will make the tenant spend more than his in¬ 
come. 

A house with its front higher than its back is unlucky, 

SECTION VIII.—THE ROOF. 

1. Ceilings. 

The beams of the upper storey 1 must not cross the rafter of the 
lower storey, but lie parallel with them. If they do cross it is a bad 
omen, and the condition is called guL This does not apply to the 
ceilings of different rooms on the same floor. 

2. Rafters, 

Bafters arc counted in sets of three, the first of each set being 
called respectively bhasturdj (lord of the dwelling), Ind (for Indar, 
the rain-god ', Yam (for YAma, the god of death), or simply rdj . En- 
'deavour is always made to so arrange the rafters that the last may be 
counted as rdj 2 as that brings luck. If the counting ends in Ind, the v 
roof will leak, which is tolerated; but on no account must the last 
rafter be counted as YAm, as that would bring death or adversity. 

3. Thatch. 

Some Gujars of the Palwal tahsxl of Gurgdon affect thatched 
roofs, as any other kind will bring down on them the wrath of their 
Hr, or patron saint, 

SECTION IX. STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS. 

Between the months of Hdr and KAtik the gods are asleep and 
no structural alteration should then be made. 

SECTION X.- CEREMONIAL DECORATIONS. 

1. General. 

On‘numerous specified occasions, the house is decorated or marked 
with figures and designs, everyone of which lias, or originally had, a 
meaning of its own. They are always drawn by the women, never by 
men. 

1 Upper storeys are sometimes tabu'd • e. g. the Najar J&ts of the Samrala talisfl of 
Lodhi&n* think an upper storey bringB tad luck. 

* Tims with four rafters, the last counts as Ind : with seven rafters, the last would 
count as Tam : with ten rafters the last would count as rdj, the lucky number. 

' 
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Figures used on religious festivals In Gurgf.on. 

(a) Solono 4 

On the Solono day a figure, called son j (Plate I, fig. £ )> is drawn 
in red on the house-wall. It is said to represent the asterism Sratrana, 
and is worshipped by placing sweetmeats before if . which are afterwards 
given to Brahmans, 

(6) Ndg Panchamf' 

On the Nag Panolmim, 5th of lunar Bliidon, the figure shown on 
Plate 1 fit*. 1, is drawn in black on the house-wall, It represents the 
snake-god in his dwelling and is believed to prevent the house from 
being infested with snakes. 

Kdtik and DtwdH. 


B&nids and Brahmans draw the figure on Plate II, 
It must be begun on the 4th and finished on the btu 


. 


In Gurgaon, 
on the house-wall, 
of lunar Kdtik. 

The first part (a) is called nan and represents R&dhiki (B&dha) 
spouse of Krishna. This is worshipped on the 8th of lunav Kdtik by 
placing sweetmeats before it. 

The second p irt (5) represents the goddess Anaanashyd and is 
worshipped at noon on the Dfwalf by placing before it rice and milk, 
which are afterwards given to Brahmans. 

The third part ’c) represents Lakshrni as the goddess of wealth, 
and is worshipped at midnight on the Diwdh by placing moDey before 
it. An all-night vigil is kept on this occasion. 

(d) Deo*uthdn. 

On the Deo-uthdn day in Kdtik when the gods awake from their 
sleep the figure in Plate Ill is drawn in the courtyard of the house 
and worshipped by placing before it fruit and vegetables in season. Ihe 
women of the household call in a Brabmam, and with her they sing songs 
and beat the mat with which the figures are covered, and then, it is be¬ 
lieved, the gods are awakened from their sleep. The male representation 
to the right is of Narayan. 

(«) Ndrdyan « 

On Nar&yan'a day white dots are made on the tops of the figures, 
in parallel rows on the house-wall; and figures of birds and animals, 
all in white dots, are also drawn. 

(3) Figures of deotas. 

In Sirmuv a house is at once abandoned if the sign or image of a 
foot a is painted on it, in the belief that it was thereby become sacred. 

(4) Weddings. 

Chariots, peafowl and many other objects are drawn on the house- 
walls at a wedding. In Gurgaon, in addition, a picture or the god 
Binn&ik or Biiulaik/ covered over yith an earthen jar fastened to the 

1 Sanslcr. Vinu&yakd or Yiim6yiki (P). 
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wall, is drawn several days before the wedding of a male member of the 
family, and is worshipped daily to avert calamity. 

(5; The Dehra. 

In KAngra, every house should possess a dehra, upon whioh a ball 
of clay, made by an elderly woman of the family, is placed on the birth 
of a child. This hall is called Bhain or Atam Devi. 

At the wedding of a boy or girl the enclosure of the dehrd is 
plastered over with cowdung and the figure of the dehrd drawn anew 
with ground rice in red and yellow. See Plate I, fig. 1. 

The enclosure in which the dthrd is drawn is decorated with 
pictures of Ganesh, Devi, Shib and Parbati adorned with flowers, ind 
so are both sides of the door. In the courtyard of the house a chariot is 
drawn with wheat flour on a portion of the yard plastered with cowdung. 

SECTION if— CEREMONIAL MARKS AND SIGNS. 

1. Swastika. 

(a) Form, 

The usual form of the satia or satia is rH hut in Dera GMzi K h&n 
District a curious arm is added. See Plate I, fig. 1. 

(6) Meaning. 

The eat id is divided into four main lines whioh represents the 
gods of the Pour Quarters :—Kuber, north; Y&m r£j, south; Indar, 
east; Varan, west, The four additions represent the gods of the 
( half quarters J :—Isar, north-east; Agni, south-east; Vayu, north¬ 
west • Nainit, south -west. In the centre sits Ganpati, lord of divine 
hosts. 

(c) Uses, 

To bring luck; it is drawn on the doors of and inside houses and 
shops in Gurg&on. 

To avert the evil eye ; it is drawn in black on newly-built houses. 

To avert evil spirits; after the Holi or festival of the harvest god, by 
matrons in. red or yellow on either side of the house door; and after the 
birth of a boy, by a girl of the family or by a Brahmam on the seventh 
day after the birth with seven twigs inserted in it, 

2. Bandarwal. 

(a) Form, 

A bandarwal is properly a string of sir a* or mango leaves tied 
across the door as a sign of rejoicing. 



SUPERSTITIOUS DECORATION OF BUILDINGS, 
Plate II. 
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(6) Variants . 

In Ludhiana it is termed hainkniwdl. 

In Sirmur a bandarwdl of red flowers is tied all around the houses 
on the first of Bais&kh to invoke the blessing of Sn Gal. 

In Sirmur, in Bh&don a branch of tejbal is kept at the door to avert 
evil spirits and dags. 

A common variant is a row of (probably seven) cyphers under a 

line. 

In Kangra, at a wedding or birthday, seven cyphers are drawn on 
thedioase-wall in saffron, and ghi is poured on them seven times. This 
mark is termed bisd-dJiard, and is a svmbol of Lakehim as goddess of 
wealth. 

In Firozpur, 1 the Bhabras carve in wood over their doors during 
a wedding the following figure : 

3. Thapa. 

(a) Meaning, 

A tJidpa is an impression of a hand, and popularly ^represents the 
hand of an ancestor raised in blessing on those who do them homage. In 
the Shdstrds, thdpds represent the hands of Asvi, god of wealth, and 
Push^ god of intelligence 

( 6 ) Use. 

A bhdpa is always a sign of rejoicing. 

(e) Gurgdon. 

In Gurgaon, five or seven thdpds in red beside the house door denote 
the birth of a boy or a wedding in the family : a single thdpa in yellow, 
with another drawn in ghi, denotes that a vigil ( jngrdtd) is beiug kept 
in honour of the house goddess. 

(&) Ludhiana. 

Thdpds stamped with turmeric, roll or ghi denote rejoicing. At 
weddings they are placed on both the brides and bridegroom's house. 
In the former they are worshipped by the newly-married couple immedi¬ 
ately after the pherd, and in the former after the bride enters it. 

SECTION XII,— SHOPS AND OUT-HOUSES. 

1. Shops. 

In Gujr&t the thara is a large, raised, circular mark on shop walls. 
It begins by being a circle, nine inohes in diameter, to the right of the 
door. Every Sunday it is rubbed over with wet cowdung, and incense 
{dhup ) is burnt before it. In time the layers of cowdung form a con¬ 
siderable incrustation on the wall. (Thard literally means a platform), 
^ide Punjab Notes and Queries, 1886, § 771. 
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2. Out-houses 

The I'otha , if meant for treasure, is invariably ornamented, and if 
built into the wall of the dwelling house, the style of decoration suggests 
that the aid of some protecting power is invoked. The outer edge is 
enclosed with a square beading of notches in three longitudinal and five 
transverse lines alternately, making a continuous chain. The corners are 
furnished with a pentagonal lozenge with a dot in the centre, an adapta¬ 
tion of the circle with a dot, This chain of three and five /////-£ /////~r is 
continued all round the kotkd , but occasionally in the upper centre, for five 
consecutive times, the five transverse notches are left out, and the. three 
longitudinal ones are made into figures of three tongues turned about 
alternately, by inclining two notches to an angle and making the third 
spring out of it, thus, Beneath the beading at the 

four corners is added a swastika without the usual regular additions, but 

with four dots* suggestive of the modern Vaishnavs innovations of 

the four elements. The door is surrounded by a double beading of a 
square, topped by a larger one with trefoils in the corners, and. two ser¬ 
pents with their heads back to back in the centre. Their eyeR are dots, 
but the symbol being incomplete without the mystic three, a dot is placed 
between the two heads so as to form the apex of a triangle. The trefoils 
are double, the lower being* the larger of the two showing a, dot on each 
leaflet, while the upper one has only two dots, one in the centre and one 
in the stalk. 

If the iotM be for storing grain, it has a hole in the bottom for 
taking the grain out of it, and this is ornamented with the sun 
symbol, 1 a circle with curved radii or spokes. 


SECTION 13 .— MUHAMMADAN USAGES, 

All the foregoing observances are* as a rule, confined to Hindus, and 
then chiefly to the higher pastes. The Muhammadan observances are 
much more simple, 

1, Gujrat. 

In occupying a new house, friends and kinsmen are feasted and 
some alms distributed. 

2. Bera Ghazi Khan. 

On laying the foundation, pur is distributed as alms. On comple¬ 
tion r.hns are distributed and a sacrifice ( ratwdl ) of a living animal is 
made to avert evil. The formal entry is made at an auspicious time 
fixed by the ulama, the owner carrying a Qurdn, with some salt and a 
jar of water as emblems of fertility. 

1 Punjab Note* and Queries, Series II, § 75, 


CHAPTER V. 

'dancing. 

In Bah&walpur there are several kinds of dances : — 

f y i fl. Jhumar khdkor sddd. 

dfinmar X 2. ^ „ dnkidnwdl or cMej. 

Of these the former is in general use among Muhammadans, and the 
tatter among Hindus (Kirifos), especially among the Pushkarn Brahmans, 

The sddd jhumar is farther sub-divided into 3 varieties, called sidhi, 
Balochhi and trdari . 

In the sid/ii the performers stand erect, moving in a circle both feet 
and hands mo vine in time to a drum,* the hands not being raised above 
the breast. In the Balochki the movements are the same, but the hands 
are raised above the head, Trelari simply means c accompanied 8 by 
three claps of the hands ' to each beat of the drum. 

The jhumar is performed to the accompaniment of songs both 
•secular (e.g, in praise of the Nawah) and religious. 

It is also performed by Muhammadans, when they visit a shrine 
to offer a nmr or manouti such as dfj-ghdta (or flour and a he-goat). 
That is to say it has sometimes a religious character. 

The sddd jhumar is also called zaldivin if, performed by women, 
and marddvbin if danced by men. The Baldwin is danced by village 
wbinen, or by Mirasans, in a spot which is somewhat secluded, and men 
may take part in it, if nearly related to the women who dance it. There 
is no difference in the manner in which zaUioin and fy t cldmn are per* 
formed. 

The chhej of the Hindus is also of three kinds :-*-(*) sidhi , (ii) 
phinoi and (iti) bithdwin . In the sidhi the dancers also circle round a 
drum, keeping time with their feet and turning now to the right, now to 
the left. . Sticks (daka) are carried. T lie Pushkarn also perform this 
dance individually. The following are the songs: — 

Subh sadiq sakahian marten 
Panwen putran Jeon gane gehne . 

J Jhumar, on the Iudus, } ■ n 4 + 

Jhwvir, on ' the Chcnab ) . * 

A. circular dance of the JAfcs at weddings and other occasions. There are three 
kinds:— 

1. Lammmochar or southern. 

2. Trai tari or * with three claps of [he hands/ 

3. Tirkhi, or quick-time. — 

Jhomri=a dancer, (JUultani Glossary , p. 87.) 

In Mmhpur :~ 

| circular dance of men 

Sammi , s. in. women. 

Bagha 3 b, m. (mar or vaqa) a c’rcular dance, beating with feet, and raising arms alter¬ 
nately G-ramma* and Dictionary of Western Punjabi, p. 60. 

* HI BO, S. F.—A circular dance danced by Ja{;s at weddings und wherever they happen 
to collect in large numbers. They form n ring and dance round ; their arms stretched out 
on a level with the head, arc moved round with a wavy motion. The other circular dance 
in vogue is ' jhimnr/ which differs from Ml BO only iu that the dancers keep toe hands low 
and clap them together as they move. 

3 The rhythm is tan na na, tan na na tan, tan, tan. 
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Dancing. 


Or the following dobra :— 

Mil/it Rdm ndm dt bolt, 

Jihd jdn tosan'ie gholt. 

Jehre Rdm ndm dhiydwan, 
lFai Smith wick w&sa pdwan. 

Mif lit Ram ndm, etc. 

‘ Ram’s name is sweet; let one devote his life to him who contem¬ 
plates God, because thus he will be rewarded with heaven.’ 

The tidht then is distinctly a religious danoe. 

(ii) The ph*mi or chinan fhimar is performed tlms : — 

B. C. 


Dl. A. 



F. 


D. AI. 
E/ 


The danoers, who may number 100 , carry sticks (d ihat) and dance 
in a.circle, and from time to time dahcars change places. Thus A goes 
to A1, and, still keeping time with hands, feet, and stick to the music, 
fence with C. and E. Similarly D. move to 01. and fence with 8 and G 
and so on. 

(lii) The htfh&win is performed sitting*, the players swaying their 
bodies, otherwise it is like the sidhi, 

The two latter dances are not much in vogue. 

Kir4rs who are expert in the chhej arc in great request for the chan* 
drata, i*e. the Wednesday, Sunday or Friday, preceding the day fixed for 
a wedding. 

There is also a dance called d/iamal, performed by Jats in the Min- 
chindbdd ilaqa , They dance round a drum singing :~~ 

f Allah Muhammad Ch6r^¥'£r, EUji Qutb Farid } ; [i.e , God, Mu¬ 
hammad, his four Caliphs, and Qutb Farid.) 

While uttering the word f Farid 3 the Jats dance enthusiastically. 
Here the dance has distinctly a religions character. 

There are one or two, points to notice about dancing. In the first 
place it is, as a popular-pastime, confined almost entirely to the hills and 
the Indus valley. Elsewhere it is a profession, and confined to certain 
castes. Further where it is allowable lor people to do their own dancing, 
without calling in the professionals, it is more or less confined to religious 
or ceremonial occasions. For example, the Waziris hold public dances 
at certain fixecT places upon the Hd. 1 It would be of interest to know if 
the Khatt&ks have special occasions on which dances are held. 

1 (Lorimer'fl Waziri Pashto, p. 326). 
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(a) LAKHiifji on Sri, 

founded by Rdmanuf Ac h dry a. 

The Panj&bi followers of Raminuj are divided into two sects, usiuo- 
the same sectorial mart, but of different colours (see Plate, fig-. 10). 
That is, the inner part of the mark is called sri, and is coloured yellow 
by the Ramfuiuj Sect, and red by the Ramtaand Seot, who are bairdyts. 

(5) Seshji, 

founded by MddJien Acharya. 

This sect also has two divisions, and they use quite separate marks. 
That of the Seshji Sect is a tulii leaf and is called sri gtinjan malt (Plate, 
iig. 11), and that of the Gopalji Sect has a peculiar elongation down 
the nose (Hate, fig. 12). 

(c) MahXdbvji or Rude a, 
founded by Balalh Acharya. 

This sect . has seven gaddis or seats, six of which use the urdhpund 
mark, some with a dot below it (Plate, figs. 13a and 135). ‘ The 
seventh gaddi, at GokaMtk near Mathura, use’s two vertical lines 
(Plate, fig. 14). 

(d) SAIfKiDIKA, 
founded by JVhnbark Acharya. 

This sect uses a modification of the urdhpund with the sri (Plate 
fig. 15) h ' ' 


2. Saivas. 

The Saivas commonly use the curved tripund (see Plate, fig. 6a), 
representing a half-moon, the symbol of Siva. The tripund is, however, 
not of a constant character, being also described as three oblique lines 
with a point under them or simply as three parallel lines (Plate, iig. 6). 
it also takes the form shown in Plal€*I, fig. 16. 

The parallel or curved form of the tripund with a dot on the cen¬ 
tral line (Plate, figs. 17 and 17 a) is utilized to show the particular form 
of worship affected by the Saiva devotee. The worshipper of Siva wears 
the tripund made of ashes, saffron or sandal. The worshipper of his 
consort Devi has tiro central dot made of sandal coloured red. The 
worshipper of Ganesh has the central dot of sindur (vermilion). The 
worshipper of Sdrya wears no special colour, but his tripund mark is 
sometimes red. 


^ aishpavaa have of oourso other insignia, as the necklace of tulsi beads, iu contradis¬ 
tinction to the rudrdksha of the Saivas. The Vaisli.navn sectarial marks in Southern 
India differ altogether ,—vide Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, 8rd cd,, 
p. 112, 
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3. Other Hindu*. 

The Shakt.aks are distinguished by a single dot of vermilion 1 (Plate, 

%• 18 ). 

The Samarts, the Sanos and the Shankars are said to use the 
urihpund and the tripunil indifferently, and the Ganpatfs to use the 
tripund only. 

4. Jains. 

The mark of the Jains is said to be a vertically elongated dot of 
saffron. The Indian Buddhists are said to distinguish themselves by the 
same mark (Plate, fig. 19). 

Another account however says that the Sitatnbri Jains use a round 
saffron dot (Plate, fig. 20), while the Digambri Jains wear a thick verti¬ 
cal line of saffron (Plate, fig. 21). 

5. Hindu Religious Orders. 

The Religious Orders of the Hindus wear certain marks which may 
he regarded as sectarial. Thus the Bairagis and some Uditsis paint, .a 
curious mark (Plate, fig. 22) on the forehead, and also wear their hair 
long (liala). 

Jogis, both of the Aughar and Kanphatta degrees, as Saivas wear 
the tripuiid without any special embellishments. 

Suthra-sbahis paint the forehead black. 2 

The Aehdri Brfihman in the first stage of his career wears a red 
vertical line with a white one on either side. 3 (Plate, fig. 28.) 

Some minor religious orders have sectarial marks of their own, such 
as the mystic word om, painted on the forehead. Others wear the tripund 
with two lines added above (Plate fig. 24). Others have a tuM-pe.Ua 
inside a tripund) a complicated combination (Plate, figs. 3 and 11). 

Seotion HI.-PILGRIMAGE STAMPS. 

Hindus generally, it is said, are required by their religion to tatoo 
the hands in blue when going on a pilgrimage. Samasis who visit 
Hingl&j in Baluchistan are also said to tatoo an emblem of Mah&dev 
under the sleeve. 

Brandin'-' is, however, a much more common device, at least when 
the pilgrim belongs to a religious order. Thus, Bair%is who visit 
RaiiAj, sixty miles from Dwarka, have the seal of Rimta seared on the 

iwW red-load ” is worn in Kohdt by the Teri SheU a daw of 
Muaalmdn faqirt, who wear a long cloak, often carry a trident tied to the shoulder, and 
“ revolve a metal plate.” 

* Sikhs do not use any mark as a rule, though some wear a dot, and their sectaries 
appear to have no distinguishing marks other than thoso used by the UtUsfs and SuthrA- 

•hfldsi 

3 This appears to resemble the Vaishnava namam of Southern India. 
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wrist so as to leave a black brand. Those who visit DwArka itself have 
a tapt mudra, or brand of a conch, discus, mace, or lotus, as 
emblems of Vishnu, or a name of Vishnu, burnt on the arms. 1 Those 
again who visit Rameshwar have the right shoulder branded thus. 2 

Section IV.—FEMALE CASTE MARKS. 

I add here a cutting from the Pioneer of the 26th May 1907/re¬ 
producing a note from the Madras Mail as to the custom of wearing 
caste marks by women in Southern India. I have not heard that there 
is a similar custom in the Punjab 

“ The caste'marks worn by women are confined to the forehead and 
are, says a writer on caste-marks in Southern India in the Madras Mail, 
more uniform than those affected by the men. The orthodox mark 
invariably worn on religious and ceremonial occasions is a small saffron 
spot in the centre of the forehead. But the more popular and fashion¬ 
able mark is a tiny one made with a glue-like substance, usually jet 
black in colour, called in Tamil sandhi , which is obtained by frying 
sago till it gets charred and then boiling it in water. Sandhi- is also 
prepared in various fancy colours. Women who have not reached their 
twenties are sometimes partial to the use of kuchchilipoUus , or small 
tinsel discs, available in the bazar at the rate of about half-a-dozen for 
a pie. To attach these to the skin, the commonest material used is the 
gum of the jack-fruit, quantities of which will be found sticking to a 
wall or pillar in the house, ready for immediate use. The vogue of the 
kuchchilipottus is on the wane, however. 

In the more orthodox families, it is considered objectionable that 
the forehead of a woman should remain blank even for a moment, and 
accordingly it is permanently marked with a tatooed vertical line, the 
operation being performed generally by women of the Korava tribe. 
The blister takes sometimes a fortnight to heal, but the Hindu woman, 
who is nothing if not a martyr by temperament and training, suffers the 
pain uncomplainingly/' 


1 The tapt mudra i? a ‘burnt impression * as opposed to the sital rmdra or * cold 
impression, * which moans the painting of emblems daily on tho forehead, chest or arms with 
gopi rhandan or day, while worshipping a god. 

7 [During my wanderings in baxars in India, I frequently collected pilgrimage stamps 
of brass of tho land above mentioned. They were not at all difficult to procure twenty 
years ago in such places as Hardw4r, Gray a, Mir/Apur. Bareli, and so on. But I have never 
reproduced or used them, as I could not ascertain to which shrines they belonged, When 
the stamp contained a name it wa« usually Rdm-n$m, RSm NdrSyan or some such Vaish* 
uava term,—E d., Indian Antiquas?.] 
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Abandonment of property, 437. 
Abbas, house of, 490. 

Abbas, Hazrat, 578 
A bbastde, Hainan Pir an, 5,91. 
Abclal, 503, 779. 

Abdlil, ehihil, 243, 

Abdali, 243, 703. 

Abdul Baqi. 581. 

Abdul Hakim. 497-8. 1 

Abdul Jalil, Shaikh Chuhar, 546. 
Abdul Qadir Jilani, 538. 

Abdul Razzak Makai, 610. 

Abdul-Samad Daler-Jang, 701. 
Abdul Wabftb Grhazi, Mian, 593. 
Abd-un-Nabl, Shaikh, 499. 
Abd-ur- Rahim (- Karim, or- Kazak), 
626, 

Abd-us-Salam Chishti, 538. 
Abhiraphalli, 368. 

Abisares, of Darva-Ab'hisara, 27. 
Ablutions, Sikh , Ai washing of 5,” 
697. 

Abortion, precautions against, 738, 
759. 

Abu Han if a, 505. 

Abu Ishaq Sharrii Chishti, 529. 
Abu Sh'akur Silmi, 536. 

Aohar, character, 716. 

Achamj, 120, 709, 842. 

Aehavya, 111. 

Achaunai, P =neota, 833. 

Achhran, Rani, 125. 

Achhwani, caudle, 765. 

Achleswar, 121. 

Achhwani, 765. 

Adage, Sanskrit, on betrothal, 785. 
Adam Bantiri, Shaikh, 597. 
Adhaini, 529. 

Adharma, 107. 

Adli-gabh, mid -pregnancy, 733. 
Adhivaea, 367. 

Adhmarg, 853 
Adi Brahma, 118. 

Adi-Granth, 682, see Grant h. 

Adil, judge, 504. 

Adlna Beg, 702. 

to 123 I 1227 750 11/18 


! Adoption, 903. 

Adraistai, 28 = Aratta (?), 50 
Adshakti, 334, 354. 

Advaita, system, 373. 

Afghan, 58. 

Afrasiab, 22. 

Afshar. 799. 

After-birth, 747. 

After-birth, disposal of, 763. 
Aganvai, 105. 

Agwani, Devi, 350. 

Agnikula, 43. 

Ahangar, saint, 543. 

Ahangkara, vanity, 716. 
Ahd-nama, agreement, 882. 
Ahichhatra = Arum or Hatur, 48; 
Ahinsa, 63, 368. 

Aim*, 10, 13, 45, 359, 869, 370. 
Ahirwati, 52. 

Ahl-i-hadis, 505-6. 

Ah hi w alia, 701, 702, 706. 

Ahmad ibu Hanbal, 505. 

Ahmad Kabir, Sayyid, Jahanian 
Jahangasht, 605. 

Ahmad Khan, Mian, 627. 

Ahmad, Khwaja, Naq.shbamf* 
Ahmad Qattal, Sultan, 605. 

Aina masuf, 817, 831-2. 

Airapati Naik, 687. 

A jit Nath, 114. 

Ajia Pal, 186, 428. 

A]it Singh, 690. 

Ajivaka, 367. 

Ajinal, a (hota, 480. 

Ajnala, 734. 

Akal, 702; —chhorna, 855. 

Akali, 704, 708-9. 

Akar, 64. 

Akas Devi, 330. 

Akas Ganga, 133. 

Akas-bel, 254. 

Akbar, 499 if, 682-3. 

Akbar Ali, 536-7. 

Akchobhya, 70. 78. 

Akhiri dan “final gift” 
chliaya dan, 842. 

Akliund of Swat, 631. 

Ala Singh, of Patiala, 701, 703. 
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Mam Fir, 60 k 
Ala-iid-Din, 193. 

Ali, 504, 579; u Mushkil-kusha ” 
763. 

Ali Ashab, 627. 

Ali Humeian Baba, Sayyid, 594. 

Ali Mali, 532. 

Ali Makhdum Hujweri, 532. 

Ali Rangrez, 543. 

Alif Khan, 690. 

Alladael, Shaikh, 598. 

Allah Dad Quraislii, 605. 

Allah Bad Sahib. 536. 

Al-mast, TXdasi, 684. 

Alms-giving, 742 Note 1, 751, 
754, 755, 758,761, 768,839, 841. 
853, 884, 

Alochana, 110. 

Altamsh, 490 i‘. 

Alterations in structures, times 
tor, 914. 

Amal, a deota, 430, 432. 

A man ashy a, Devi, 915. 

Amar Das, Guru, 681, 705, 719. 

A mar Singh, 176, 177. 

Amar Singh, raja of Patiala, 692. 
Arnawas, 245. 

Ainba. 1*24. 

Amhala, saints at, 616-7. 

Am bash th ana, a tribe, 54. 

Ainba,sfclia. a tribe, 55. 

Ambka Devi, 322, 325, 345. 

Amho samhana, 788. 

Amir Shah Sayyid, 585. 

Amiran Sahiba, Mai, 608. 
Arnitabha, Amitayiis, 78. 
Arnitabha, 75 ; Buchlha Odpag- 
med, 76. 

Amraoti, 688. 

Amritj 709 ; —chhakria, 696. 
Amrit sanskar = palnil, 720. 
Amritsar, 699; (Ramdaspur), 680, 
682, 685, 687, 691, 703-4, 733-4. 
Amulets, 237. 

Anantlgarh, 690. 

An and pur, (586, 687-8, 690. 
Ancestor-worship, 195 et seq. 
Anehela, 113. 

Andla, Devi, 316. 

Andrao, 349. 

Angad (Lahna). Guru, 705, 
meaning of, 680, mat of, 713, 
719. 

Angel of Death, 894. 

Angels Munkir and Nakir, 875. 

An gink 222. 


| Angirasa, 367. 

; Animal sacrifice, 402. 

| Animal worship, 135. 

Anjana, -eya, 120. 
j Aivjani Devi, 322. 

Ant-dan, 842. 

Ankh sal ah 731. 

Antidotes to planetary influence, 
739. 

Anuloma marriage, defined, 43. 

A pal ala, N'agti, 171, 

Apapanthi, 134, 394. 

Aphar, 799. 

Apollonius, of Tyana, 33. 

Apsara Knnd, 428. 

Aqiqa, tonsure, 768. 

Aql, 507. 

Arab. 59 ; conquest, 489. 

ArSSn, flower woman, the, 774. 
Arandal, 824. 

Arata, = in inn a, lustration with. 

a 5-wick lamp, 899, 

Aratta, a tribe, 54. 
Ardhachaiidraka, 909. 
Ardhapalaka, 113. 

Ardhharesliwara, 420. 

Arghya, 800. 

Arhafc,* Buddhist, 77, 82. 

Arhats == Tirthankars, among 
Jains, 101. 

Arishtanemi, 107. 

Arjan, 121, 175-182, 184, 188. 
Arjan, i)ev, 705; Guru, 682, 
719. 

Arjan Gophar, 430. 

, Arjtma, 368. 

Arora, 388, 390; 710; enterprise 
of, 687, 786, n. 2. 

Arsakes, of liras ha, 29. # 

Arsh, 795. 

Art, Sikhism in, 70S. 

Arwah, 885. 

Aryadeva, 82. 

Aryan, 57, 68. 

Aryans, 800. 

Asa Kara, 212. 

Ashab, 589. 

Ash-Shafi’i, 505. 

Ashtamj, 245. 

Asht-bans Brahmans, 41. 

A&hura, 811, 820. 

Askat, 879. 

Asoka, 67. 

Asrava, 107, 111. 

Asri, 825. 

Assassin, 507, 518, 583. 
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Asthal, 285, 288. 

Asthipanchaya, 839, 840. 

Astik, 180. 

Astisanchaya, 839, 840. 

Astihis, 844. 

Astrological signs, S70 (death 
customs). 

Astrology, 127, 247, 870 ; - -natal, 
739f, 741; —in Hindu betrothal, 
784. 

A «u r Danun, 292. 

A sura, marriage, 795. 

Asura(s), 83. 

Asvi, 917. 

Atal Bai, tomb of, 685. 

Atam Devi, 916. 

Atharan Imam, 600. 

Ath-bhoja, Devi, 361. 

Athra (t lit. a bead), an infection 
causing a woman’s children to 
die in infancy : hence -wali, a 
woman so afflicted:—ka manka, 

760. 

Athrab, 854. 

Athwa, 738. 

Afchwaha, a child born in 8th 
month, 739. 

Athwahan, a rite in 8th month of 
pregnancy, 736. 

Athwan, a rite in 8th (or 9th) 
month of pregnancy, 736. 
Athwansa, a rite in 8th month of 
pregnancy, 737. 

At took, charms in, 629. 

Audayika, 109. 

Aulia, 507, 601. 

Aiinla, 137. 

Aurangzeb, 504, 635, 685, 688 j 
—death of, 698. 

Autar, 200. 

An tar '==■ aputra, 212. 

Autar deota, son]ess spirit, 869. 
Avalokiteavara, meaning of, 71 
=Padmapani, 80-1: Saktis of, 
82,88. 

Avatara, 372f. 

Avicenna, 518. 

A wan, 49 ; —ancestor of, 519. 
Awaukari, 50. 

Axe, double—, 554. 

Ayazi, 529. 

Azan, Note 5, 764, 880. 


B. 

Baba, 543*4 ; -—s, descendants of 
Nanak, 693. 

Baba Adam, 260. 

; Baba, ziftrat, 590. 

Baba, Farid, 532, a grandson of, 
533, d34. 

Baba Lai, 502. 

Baba Ram Thamxnan, 676. 

Babar, 677, 678*9. 

Babu Shahid (lock of hair), 781. 
Bachila., 183-4, 186. 

Bachllf Bachhal, 172, 173-182. 
Bacbra. 177. 

I Badakharah, a fair, 532. 

I Badha, a (disparity) tine, 788. 
Badhir, 2nd clay of wedding rites, 

- 897. ' 

Badhawa, increase (in vow),-- 

Pir Sahib, 780. 

Badi, 120. 

Badranjo, 472. 

Badrinarain, 366. 

Badr-ud-Din, Imam, 618. 

Bag, = goira, q.v., 895. 

Bag pharai, seizing the bridle, 
817. 

Bagari, Jats, 171. 

Bagga Sber, 604. 

Bagh-rnahan, 913. 

Bagha, a dance, 919. 

Bagla, 253. 

Bagla Mukhi, 319-20, 329. 

Bagels, 739, 

Bahadur Sahib, Haji, 590, 597. 
Bahadur Shall, 699. 

Bahan, 433. 

Bab a-ud-Din, 617. 

Baha-ad-Din, Khwaja, 547. 
Baha-ud-Dli* Zakaria, Shaikh, 
491; Multan i, 544. 

Baha-ul-Haqq, Bahawal Sher, 
534. 

Bahi jawarl, breakfast, 823. 

Bahika, Bahllka, 30, 50; fr. 

Balkh, 54. 

Bahlolpur, 699. 

Bahawalpur, 733, 787, 822, 825, 
828 

Bahore, 735. 

Bahneli, 907. 

Bahrain, Sultan of Pieh and 
Lamghau. 

Bahro, 212. 
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Babii, 803. 

Bahut, 222. 

Bai, baiat , sale, 645. 

Bai’at, 539. f 

Baib, 244. 

Balgram, 50. 

Baij Nath, 265. 

Baij rath, 424. 

Baindrn, a deota, 466. 

Baindri, 438. 

Bairag Lok, 264. 

Bairagi, 227, 284-5, 388, 393f, 

676 . 

Baisakh, 128, 241. 

Baitanvi, 4 ‘ viaticum”, 841. 

Baikal, 205. 

Baitliak, 203, 376. 

Baj, Baz, Baba, 281. 

Bajendri batai, 438. 

Bajr Danshau, 155. 

Baju Rajputs, 51. 

Bajwa, 281. 

Baj wilt, 51. 

Bakala, 686. 

Bakher, scramble, 896. 

Hal Guru, 393. 

Bal Nath, Jogi, 289. 

Bala, Si.ndlm Jit, 681. 

Bala Durga, Devi, 422, 341, 426. 
Bala Gheb, a tribal tract, 49. 

Bala Raja, 128. 

Bala Rama, 397. 

Bala Sundari, 319-20, 329, 337. 
Biilak Nath, 264 ; Baba, 279. 
Baladeva, 367. 

Balak RiipL 261. 

Balaknath, 420. 

Bahvmarana, 112. 

Balarama, 369. 

Balbir Sain, Raja, 358. 

Baldeo, 370. 

Baldeo Chhat, fair at, 394. 

Baldeoji, 394. 

Baldeva, 191. 

Bale, assent, 808. 

Bali, 850. 

Balkh, 687. 

Ballad of Hari Singh Nalwa, 720. 
Baloci, Chaudia, 388-89 ; Omens, 
226,236, 

Balochki, a dance, 919. 

Balmma, 697. 

Haiti, fair, 464. 

Balu Nag, 166, 168. 

Bam-margi, 329. 

Ban, oiling, 814, 894-5. 
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Ban butana, 814. 

Bana Banoi, Fir, 640, 

Banar, a god, 407 if. 

Banasat, 212, 214. 

Banblr(s), 212. 

Band klmiai, 898. 

Banda Bairagi, 676ft'; 691: ac¬ 
cession, 698; edict against, 700. 
Banda Sahib, Legend of, 722. 
Banda-hhara, 680. 

Bandagi, Muhammad G haus,605. 
Band&i Sikhs, the, 698ff. 

Ban da-pant hi, 700. 

Bandar wal, 916, 917. 

Bandha, 107; an ornament —ana, 
a form of marriage, 796. 

Ban dim a, 217. 

Bandiclihor, 702. 

Banesliwar, 466. 

Bang, 87 5. 

Bangash, 574-5. 

Bahia, 352, 370; —s, 132. 

Banjur chhonia, 855. 

Banka, 457. 

Bansliera, -ira, 212, 217, 377, 470. 
Bansi Dhar, 389. 

Bantari, 221. 

Banur, in Patiala, 48. 

Baptism, Sikh, 696-7. 

Baqi-billah, Naqshbandi. 534. 

Bara Bhai, 538. 

Bara karna, to make known, 861. 
Bara Deo, 468. 

Bair ah, or 12 th day after a death, 

840, 860. 

Baranwin, 736. 

Barapindian, 707. 

Baraf, 801. 

Barat Shah, 627. 

Barbata, Sikh fair at, 712. 

Bar gu jar, 15. 

Bari, a present of clothes, <Sbc., 815, 
830; a gift of sugar, almonds, 
&c. to girl’s people, 897. 

Bari, Devi, 340, 341. 

Barkat, among Sikhs, 682. 

Barkh otsar cl i horn a, 855. 

Barnag, 170. 

Bami, 902 ; bathana, 855. 

Baroch, 703. 

Barii Latif, Shah, 595-6. 

Barn Sultan, 130. 

Barsandi, 902. 

Barsi, 1st anniversary of a death, 
862,886. t, 

Baraodhi, 862. 












juEmgH 

: 


Nath, 


i, raj of, 690. 

Basdeo, Brahman, 367. 

Bashabr, 40:1 419 ; Raja of, 98 
State, divine child in, 47f> ff. 
Bashak, 408. 

Baa hero, 146, 

Basheshar, Mali adeo, 

430. 

Bashgali language, 25. 

Basiuk, 304. 

Bashist, rikhi, 421. 

Baeohli, 692-3. 

Bassi. 699. * 

Bast a! (Shaikh Abd 

-us-Sabur 

Qddiri), 596. 

Basu Nag, distinct from Baski (see 

Vfisuki), 170. 

Bata la. 700-1 ; mad rasa at, 497. 
BataE — churel, 146. 

Bfitana, liaf-jana, 804. 

Bateri, 799. 

Bathindlu, 155. 

Bathu, minor godlings, 433. 
Batinia, 518. 

Batna, 837. 

Batte ka biyah, 788. 

Bauria, 330. 

Bawa Fai hu\s shrine. 

Bazars, custom of 


Betha =? Hensi, in Spiti, 69. 

Betrothal, Shastrio ideas on, 
782 If; by purchase, 789 ; observ¬ 
ances, 784; pre-natal, 791, 804; 
terminology, Moslem, 803. 

Bliabbar, 700. 

Bh a bra, custom, 200; usage 
wedding, 917 ; — s, history 
99. ' v 

Bliadarpadan, 784. 

Blind dan =s jhand, 755. 


at 

of; 


to 


for 


692. 

taking 


boy 


through,821. 

Bear jay, 347. 

Beas, 134. 

Beda, caste, 345. 

Bedi, a Kliatri section, 676 f 
descendants of, 693. 

Bedi = eliauri, 896. * 

Behmata, 330. 

Bejindri, 438, 

Bejisari Devi, 319. 

Bektash, 553 if. 

Bel, 267, 900. 

Belema ==j. Bahllm, 48. 

Belief in metempsychosis (karma), 
697. 

Bend ha. bridegroom, 803. 

Berm, a deota, 462 f. 

Bet* Baba Nanak, 678. 

Bera ghori, u boat and tuare ° 
ceremony, 817 ; beri, or -u, 818, I 
821. 

Beri (barulhna) (to tie a blue 
cotton) thread, 769. 

Berm than, 429. 

Beshi, demon, 404. 


Bhaddani, 69 V . 

Bhaddar, shaving:—karwana 
get oneself shaved, 843. 
Bhaddar ivali, 323, 379. 

Bhadon, 211, 215; luckj r 
human births, 740: 4t'h pathar- 
chauth, 126 ; Nagpanchmi, 
144. 

Bhadrawah, 693. 

Bhag Singh, Guru, 711. 

B hagai, 236, 329. 

Bhagat sals, 256. 

Bbagat-panthi, 222. 

Bhagavata, 191, 367, 372 tl. 
Bhagbati, 170. 

Bhagirathi = Ganges, 134. 

Bjiagsu, 131 ; — Nath, Mahadeo, 
272. 

Bhagti, 393. 

Bhagwa, ochre-coloured, 709. 
Bhigwan, 177, 192; —ji, 393. 
Bhagvvat Gita, 841. 

Bhagsvati, 158, 159, 321. 329, 337, 
453, 479. 

Bhai, a title, 583, 695 ; — din I == 
vakil, 821. 

Bhai Bala (Sikh fair, Ludhiana), 
715. 

Bhai Budha, 680. 

■Wm Khel, 710. 

Bhai Raja, 22. 

Bhaiduj, 472 f. 

Ilham zs Atam Devi, 916. 

Bhairon, 119, 120, 211, 317, 420, 
568, 571, 870 ; —-Jati, 318. 
Bhaiyon, 194. 

Bliaju, 179. 

Bhaker, 68.7. 

Bhakhant, 65. 

Blmkti, 371 fL 
Bhalla, 53. 

Bhalogu Nag, 170. 

Bhambu Rao, a dainty 454. 

Bhanali Mahadeo, 274-5. 

Bhandli, Bhadli, 127. 
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Bhangain Devi, 335. 

Bhangan, 227. 

Bliangewala, 393. 

Bbah&i, 217 ; —toisl, 673, 693; 
706. 

Bhaniar Shivji, 265. 

Bliar, 158. 

Bliarai, 570. 

Bharari, Devi, 319-20. 

Bliarmaur, in Chamba (Brahina- 
pura), 53. 

Bhartari, Raja, 155. 

Bbarti, Devi, 335. 

Bhnrtpur, Raja of, 13. 

Bhasta paya, 913. 

Bbasturaj, 914. 

Bhat, 267. 

Bhat,. a wodding-present; heiice 
—4, Tnothei*’s brother. 900. 

Bhat Deo, 468. 

Bhat deot.a, 453. 

Bhaiak Bbairon, 317. 

Bh a tri er, 52. 

Bhatti customs, 829; —Dulla, Le¬ 
gend of, 646 ff. 

Bhatti jhalka, 825. 

Bhatiiana, 52. 

Bbattiora, 52, 

Bbattiyat, 52. 

Bhavanapati, 112. 

Bberi bhara, 848. 

Bblklia Shah, 625. 

Bhikslm, 86, 87. 

Bhilowal, 701. 

Bhim, a Pandava, 466. 

Bbiraa Kali. 483 f. 

Bbir, 815. 

Bbit, impurity, 851. 

Bhocba, 816. 

Bhochhan, sheet, 806. 

Bhog, 712 ; —bharae ki, 732. 
Bhojan, 712. 

Bhojkl, 319, 320, 359-60, 435 ; = 
Muga or Bhojaka, 45. 

Bhola Singh, 709. 

Bhondar village (Sikh fair), 715. 
Bhoiipal, 195, 

Bbopat, Baba, 403. 

Bbor, subordinate to god, 456 f. 
Bhora, bafcore, a rite in pregnancy, 
735. 

Bhorewali, ziarat, 593. 

Bhutan!, 830. 

Bhotanti, Devi, 170, 345. 

Bliotii, 304. 

Bhrigu, 369. 


. OF GLOSS A UY. 

Bhrikhungpa, sub-order of Nyig- 
mapa, 74. 

Bhulla Shall, 542. 

Bhultai, of Chilas, 59. 

Bhum bhai, 176. 

Bhumar Nath, »logi, 625. 

Bhfiini, 64. ./ 

Bliumia, 193, 194, 401. 

Bhunda, fair, 345. 

Bhmigivvala, chief mourner, 842, 
856, 859. 

Bhupat, Baba, 427. 

Bhur, a gift in cash, 798. 

Bhur Singh, 301. 

Bbura, Sayyid, 318. 

Bhuri Singh, 188. 

Bhiit, 200, 204, 205, 206, 208 ; 
(ghost) 470. 

Shut Bbairon, 317 ; —-Nath, 420. 
Biah, asur hi ah (marriage ritual), 
795, 796. 

Biah, bralun, 795. 

Biah, Bedi, 795. 

Bias, rikhiy 421. 

Biasji, 120. 

Bibeki (Akali)), 708-9. 

Bibi spirit, —(la kd bhojdn bharnd, 
to make offering to the spirits, 
732. 

Bibi, Paraniwali. 593. 

Bida, 41 leave’’-taking ; so third 
day of wedding rites, 897. 
Bidaigi, return. The boy’s father 
returns Re. 1. 4 to clinch the 
betrothal, 892. 

Bidh, a bundle, 816. 

Bidliimata, 142. 330. 

Bidh-mata, 750, 754. 

Bidri, a present of sweets, Ac., 
812,831. 

Bidya, 218. 

Bier, the, 844. 

T Aghauta, a tract, 52. 
Bigir-bachclia, a birth custom in 
Delhi, 773. 

Biha blmt, 801. 

Bihai, or Beh Mata, Hindu 
goddess, 778. 

Bijai, 299. 

Bijat, 299 f. 

Bijli Mahadeo, 275. 

Biju, deota, 448. 469. 

Biland Kliel, 586-7. 

Bilasa Devi, 319. 

Bilaspur, 689 if, 699 : Bhim 
Chand, raja of, 689, 690. 
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Bil-patri, 267. 

Binayak, Siclhi, 420, 915. 

Hindi Jur, Mahadoo, 271. 
Binciesliwar Mahadeo, 277. 

Bindu, silver wire, 769. 

Bin! Mahadeo, 273. 

Binnaik, 915. See Binayak. 

Bir = hero, 171 : —-s, 186. 

Bir. Bar ad hi, 427 ; —Batal, 213, 
563; —Bhadar Shur, 267. 
Birbal-panthi, 392. 

Birth observances, Hindu, 738 if ; 
—observances (Moslem), 763 ; 
—Moslem, announcement of. 
768. 

Bi>tb, symbolical, from a cow 
(goparsab), 740. 

Birthplace of Nanak, 676. 

Bisade, 126. 

Bisa-dhara, 917. 

Bisah, fair, 394. 

Bislian Sahansar-nam, 841. 

Bishn-i, -puj, 366. 

Bislmoi, 10, 136. 

Bislni, festival, 474. 

Bis-panthi, 103, 104. 

Bisram, 845. 

Bls'wan, 886. 

Bithawin, a dunce, 920. 

Biyabi, a ball, 750-1. 

Bla j, Valiraja, 474. 

Blue. 697 ; —indigo, 239. 

Boali. See Bu Ali. 

Bod hi, 63. 

Bod hi sattva, Manjusri, 75 ;—Chan- 
j-esi, 76; —s, 77, 80, 87, 280. 
Bddi, scalp-lock, 366. 

Bod las, 812. 

Boh Bin, 357. 

Bohali, 218. 

Bola, exchange betrothal, 788. 

Bolaji Tripathi, 688. 

Bombay, 688. 

Bon-chos, religion, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
72. - 

Bongru. Mahadeo, 274. 

Bo(, = Tibetan, 70. 

Botha, 408. 

Botia, = Mongolian, 43. 

Bragu l)eo, 339. 

Bralmi, 391; —ana, form of mar¬ 
riage, 795. 

Brahm(a) bhoj(a),437,797, 840-1, 
860. 

Bralima, 118, 119,183, 267,368, 
745. 


Bmhmacharyas, S42, 908. 
Brahman. 117, 171; — ihota , 118; 
of original settlers, 193 ; position 
Of, in Hills, 6 ; tabus, 230; 
Ashtbans, 41..; status of ,j Urn ' s 
(Brahmans) in Lahul, 42 ; jfari- 
chandra, 43; Biiscieo. 367; 
Dakaut, 745 ; Genhdar, 391. 
Brabmana, 908, 909 (caste marks 
and clothing of). 

Brahnian-hood, attainment of, 41. 
Brahmani Devi, 334. 

BrahmaniAri, 79, 116; in Lahul, 
89. 

Bralimans, 283 if, 709, 757, 784 
thb, 788, 795, 797, 805 ; nachu- 
! ban, 403; tabus among, 230; 

Pushkarn, dances of, 919. 
i Brahm-ganth, 909. 
f Brahmhativa, 204, 364. 

Brahm-panthi, 119. 

I Brah m rakhas, 205. 

Brakha, 834. . 

I Brain, 645. 

j Bride’s parting song, 794. 

Bridegroom’s absence from wed- 
J ding, 835. 

Brij Rai, Thakur, temple of, 374. 

: Brijraj Deo, 693. 

1 Bronze Age, 19. 

Brua, snakes of, 164. 

Bu Ali Qalandar, 531,619 ; see also 
under Qalandar. 

| Buda Mabadeo, 274. 

Budani, 55. 

Buddar, 409. 

Buddha. 369. 

Buddhas, Pancha Dhyani, 68. 77 ; 

of Confession, 77, 79. 

Buddhism, influence on Sikhism, 
66; primitive, 70; dominant in 
Tibet, 71; in Lahul, 89, 400. 

Buclh, Wednesday, 769. 

Budha, IJhai, 680. 

Budhi Ragan, 400. 

Bud ho. 127 ; —inatiL 353. 

Budhu Shah, 690, 

Budki, 805. 

Budhwar, 127. 

Bu dli - w orsli i ppers ,127 
Budni, Budli, 48, 49. 

Bngial, 50. 

Buba, a present after betrothal, 
791. 

Building ceremonies (Hindu), 911. 
Buklial, a lucky child, 744. 
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Bukhara, 6S7. 

Bullan Shah, 640,641. 

Bum, 64. 

Bunan, a dialect of Lahul, 90-91. 
Buuflola, 195. 

Buudl, 177 - 
Burail, 699. 

Bure Shah, Mian,, L, 626. 

Bure Singh, 301. 

Burlninpur, 687, 

Burial among Sikhs and Hindus, 
844. 

Burial of Moslem deacty 881. 
Burkhs, 833. 

Burqa’i, 584. 

Burqa-posh, ziarat, 578, 584. 
Burra, 600. 

Brntamu, 21. 


o. 

Caliph, 489 ; see also Khalifa. 

Caste clothing, 908 ; marks, 908 ; 
mutability of, 41. 

Castes, among trees and diseases, 
256 : in Sikhism, 681 ; twice- 
born, 797. 

Oat(nakti) “ noseless one,” 767. 

Cats, beliefs about, 738, 749, 767. 

Candle (achkwani), 765. 

Celibacy, 391. 

Central Punjab, 732, 817, 837. 

Ceremonial im purl fcy ( patak), 
842, 851, 858; marks and 

signs, 916. 

Ceylon, Sikhism in, 678, 687-8. 

Chabel Dasi, 389. 

Clxadar or orlma-badal, 905. 

Chadei, deota , 447. 

Chahil, 281. 

Chahr .i, 316. 

Chahzang, a class in Spiti, 69. 

Cliakabu, 211. 

Chakar Ivund, 267. 

Chakki ehnng, a wedding* rite, 
798,837. 

Chakwal, 50. 

Chain, ~ muklawa, 816. 

Chaidu, 305. 

Challswan, 40th day rite, after a 
death, 886. 

Challa = muklawa, 899, wife's 
return to husband’s house. 

Clialla-badal bahin, 907. 

Chalya, wife of Gautama, 126. 


L OF GLOSSARY. 

Chamar, 125, 183, 348, 398; —‘S, 
257. 

Chamba, 400; Sikh attacks on, 
692; Sikh influence in, 693. 
Chambhu, deota, 438, 441. 

Cbambi, 466. 

Cliamda, 319. 

Champions, as saints, 622. 
Chamunda, 325, 326, 334. 
Chamimdri Devi, 321. 

Cbanana, deota, 448. 

Chandaia, 41, 57.. 

Charnlkosia, 191. 

Chandra-Bhaga valley, 89. 
Chandrata, 920. 

Chandu Lai, diwan, 683. # 

Chaiidrmian, 811. 

Chandrata, 920. 

Chang Man gal, ziamt, 591. 
Chahghul, P., bridegroom: fern. 

—ala, 803. 

Chaima art a, 832., 

Channl joriia, 799. 

Chanresi, 71, 76, 87. 

Chan tara, 833. ' 

Chan wand, 193, 194. 

CHar, 471 f. 

Charan, 267, 741. 

Oharan, foot, 695. 

Charan paired, 700 ; Note 7, 695. 
Oharas and bhog, 715. 

Charms, 208, 629 ; —and prayers 
during confinement, (Moslem) 
763 ; harvest and cattle, 220. 
Chasralu, 38, 305, 476 
Chath, 913. 

Chatti, sixth day after a birth, 
768, 769, 770, 778-9. 

Ohatri Nag, 169. 

Chatur Makb, 460 ff. 

Ohaturthik ahradlia, 840. 
Chaubarsi, fourth anniversary of 
a death, 862. 

Chaubea s= Joiya ?, 22. 

Chanhan, Raja Shamji, 120. 
Chauhans, 15, 21; = Chahamana, 
36, 47. 

Chauka, 909. 

Chauki, 202, 203, 569, 644. 
Chaulakya, Chalukya, 47. 

Chaumak, -mukh. a four-mouthed 

lamp, 772. 

Chaunk (chonk) ulanga, 798. 
Chaurangi Nath, 125, 126 . 
Ghaurasi Sidh, 440. 

ChauthI, 817. 
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Chawala, Aroras, 710. 

Chawali Mashaikh, 677. 
Ohiiwal-shahi, 709. 

Chebri, Devi, 840. 

Chela, 147,148-9, 214 sept, 503. 
Ohenab, the, 700 ; saints on, 389. 
Cheoohak, a gift of clothes, 770. 
Chet, 239, I&0 ff. 820; let of, 
396. 

Chhabala, 389. 

Chhubih wala, 389. 

Chhagamt, 907. 

Ohhajka, zicmit . 593. 

Ohhak (leivii, to give a feast—to a 
village, 837. 

Giihalia, 901. 

Chhamahi, rite observed six 
months alter a death. 886 . 
Ohhanchan, 126. 

Ohhand, hymns, 355 n 
O hharmi turwana, to make the 
bridegroom break the sieve, 818. 
Clihapi, sinister, 226. 

Oh bar!, 829. 

Chhata, 6 th (clay, fitter birth) 
892: — e ka bhiikha, a ipiser, 
— e ka raja, a prosperous 
man. 

Chhatar Mukh, 465, 

Chhati ( gontar). a rite held 
originally on the 6 th day after 
a birth, 751, ff,: syu. dhamttn, 
Obhatrah(a)ri, 316 } 384. 

C h li a tri, cano f >y, 855. 

.Chhati, and Ban fir, 48. 

Chhatwau Badshah, 685. 
Ghhawahi, 765. 

Chbaya dan, 842, = akhiri dan. 
Chhej, a dance, 919-20. 
Chheriugma, = $areim 7 192. 
Chhidra, 216, 217; —rite, 483. 

486 ; —spirit, 470. 

Chhil(I)a, bath on 40th day after 
a birth, 771, 772. 

Chbochho, a washing girl, 775. 
Chbog-dak, ±2 Ganesha, 92. 

Chhota Gh all ugh am, 702. 
Chhfiehhak, gift, 770, 775. 

Ohhur gatla, 864. 

Chhut, period of impurity after a 
birth, 748. 

Chihil abdal, 243. 

Ohihl Hafiz, 536. 

Cli ihhim, 884. 

Chiknn, 837. 

Chi la, 586. 
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Chita Shall Barri Latlf, 595. 
Chilas, people of, 59. 

Child-bed, death in, 747, 748. 
Child-birth, death in, 878. 
Children, death-rites of (Hindu), 
862 ff; lucky. 742; unlucky, 
743 ff. 

Chilla. 592. 

Chilwan, fr. child, u loin, n 733. 
Ohiinft Des, a tribal urea, 51. 

Chi man, rikiu, 421. 

Chin-cluing, 483. 

Chini.-bah in, 907. 

Chint p 1 . 11*11 i, 318. 

Cliiragh Shah, 626. 

Clriragli-i-Delhi, 491. 

C h i rk lm- niasan, 215. 

Chirwan, type of grave, 882. 
Ohishti, 52,9 ; shinties, 538 ff; — 
tradition, 491 ; -Qutb, 534. 
Chita, pyre, 901. 

Chilarni, 984. 

Chithri Pir, 628. 

Ohitrali, festival, 471 f. 
Chittagong, 687. 

Chobanj, 788. 

Choi-chong, 83, 85. 

Cboi-je, 85. 

Choln, clothing a. child for first 
time, 754-5. 

Choln‘Sahib, 710. 

Oholasop, an unsewn and ua- 
lieMiii)ecl reddis) 1 -yello vv hend - 
dress provided by the bride's 
maternal grandfather and 
worn by her till it wears 
out, 896. 

Cholera, 140. 

.dhoti, 391. 

Chrewal, 1st Bhadon, 473. 
Christian, creed, 256. 

Clmda, Baba, 326. 

Ohnghattai, 58. 

Chuhas, 630. 

Chuhewala, 393. 
dhulira, 217, 226. 

Chuliri-saresh, — saroj, 145. 

Chubi v u, 297-8. 

Chulian lena, 903. 

Chundri, red (? cloth), 843. 
Chungru, 433. 

Chungu, 213. 

Cliurah, wizarat of Chamba, 693. 
Churel, 202, 204, 206, 207. 
Churishwar, 416. 

ChVi-dar, later Buddhism, 72. 

B 






Circuiniusion, 778 if ; rites in 
Kangiu, Western Punjab, La¬ 
hore, Mftler Kotla, 779; Baba- 
walpnr, 779 ; Rawalpindi. 779. 
Coeoamit, <>80. 

Coins, ,Sikh, 702. 

Colom bo, 687—8. 

Comet, 129. 

Coin purgati cn i. 907 . 

Confession, 552. 

Cord. umbilical, 747, 754. 
Coronation mark (t/lak), 680. . 
Cosmogony, Moslem, 560. 

Con ratio, 761 ; —in Mandi, 742. 
Cow, worship of, 139, 140. 

0 re mat ion, *45. 

Crown, at weddings, 798. 

Crows, omens from, 228. 

Cults, Vedic, 118. 

Cop-marks, 626. 

Core, of disease, 254 if. 


D. 

Dabistan, 685. 

Dacca, 684, 686-7. 

Dadra, a disease, 874. 

Dadro, a deottr, 155. 

Daduji, 394. 

Dag, -ni, demon, 211, 217, 470. 
llagi, 348-9, 435. 

Dagia.li, festival, 472 f. 

Dahla, founder of Dehli, 23. 

Dab m ama, 846. 

Dahomey, Note 4, 743. 

Dainty, 182, 206. 

Dakhila, 802. 

Dakslmna. 841. 

Dajli, presents from bride’s side 
to bridegroom, 822. 

Daka, rishi, 43. 

Dakan, 211. 

Dakant, Brahmans, 43, 126, 127. 

, Dakhila, entrance, 802. 
Dakhnashuri, 439. 

Dakkini, 77, 82. 

Dakni, 377. 

Dal. army, 701, 702. 

Data, god of war, 83. 

Dalai-Lama, 82, 84, 85; Raja of 
Ba.sliahr, incarnated as, 98. 
Dalala, go-between, 806. 

Dali luilua, 145. 
pallawalia, 706. 


Dallewalio, 701. 

Damara, 53. 

Dam ball, ? bride-price, 786. 
Damdama, 685 ; Sahib. 711. 
Dammar, 53. 

Dai nod ri, 801. 

Damohal, a < lev fa. 430. 

Dan, charity, 716. 

Dana Slier, shrine of, 769. 

Dancing, in Shah;par, Ral.och.ki, 
919; religious, 920; as a pas¬ 
time, 920. 

Dane!a, 801. 

Dandalwiisa, jan, 896. 

Dandasa, tooth.stick, 760. 
Dandigars, saint of, 543. 

Daiigar K hel, 591. 

Dangftt; Fir, 589-90, 591. 

Dani, a god ling, 432. 

Denial, 357. 

Danigheb Singh (Sikhs of Sindh 
Sagar Doabj, 707. 

Danii, Sarsahani, 40(1. 

Danwi Nag, 167. 

Dura Devi, 340. 

Dara Shikoli, 394, 502, 615-6, 
63p, 685, 883. 

Darada, Hard, 53, 60. 

Darbair Sahib, 711, 712. 

Dardhak. Bar-, 51. 

Bards, cannibalism among, 25; 

influence of, 35. 

Dareoti, shrine, 471. 

Dari, ziilrat, 593. 

Darohi, oath, 482 f. 

Darrial, 60. 

Darsliana, 63, 108. 

Dart den a, to give the thread, 
751. 

Damn a, 120. 

Darweahes (feeding), 760. 

Dasahl, 10th day after a, death, 
857, 859, 902; shaving on, 840. 
i I) as a lira. 10th day after a death, 
I 858. 

Dasaundh, —wandli, 683 ; a tithe, 
780. 

Base lira, 706.. 

Dasgatar, 10th day after a death, 
857. 

| Dastar band!, 861. 

| Dasfglr, 542. 

Dust-i-ghaib. 493, 507. 

; Dasuni, 471, 

, L)asui(ii)an, bathing on 10th day 
i after child-birth, 752, 892. 










Das wan, 886 . 

Data Gan j Bakhsh, 532. 

Data Sher Baklot, 535. 

David J a!) a nian, 605; 
Daud-az-Zahiri, 505. 

Daulat Khan, Nawab. Lodi, 677. 
Day a, mercy, 916. 

Day a Gir, Baba, 427. 

DayS-kalbi, 244. 

Day a Ram Gu jar, Story of, 654 ft. 
Days, unlucky, Ac,, 240, 241 ; for 
fairs, 397. 

Dead, malevolent, worship of. 

202; propit iated, 198-9. 

Death ceremonies, Hindu, 839 
Death customs (Moslem) in (r n j - 
rat, 874. 875, 877 : Gurgaon, 
874, 882, 889; Ludhiana,' 874. 
877 ; Ka purl hal a, 875 ; Lei ah 
tuhail, Mlamvali. 875, 890; 

Julitmdur, 877 ; Shahpur, 877, 
879; .Raya, 878. 880. 887. 888 , 
889 ; Siaikot. 879; Aruba hi, 880. 
891; Isa Khel, 881; Dora Gha/J 
Khan, 881, 882, 887, 891; 
Kohat, Note I, .882 ; Gurdas- 
pur, 883; Mianwali, 884, 885; 
Peshawar, 887Barmn. 888 . 
Death customs (Moslem) among* I 
the Shiah Muhammadans of 
Gurgaon, 878 ; Ra jputs, A wans, 
Jats, Gujars, Dogais and A rail is 
of Ludhiana, 878; Shiahs and 
Sunnis of Gurgaon, 882 ; Sunnis 
and Shiahs, 889. 

Death customs (special) in Sir- 
mur, 870. 871. 872 ; Dera Glmzi 
Khan, 870, 871; the Simla 
Hills, 870, 871. 872, 878 ; Paeh- 
hftil talus II, 871; Giijrat, 871 ; 
the C is-Gin country. 871; the 
Trans-Giri country, 872 ; among 
Kanets, 

Death superstitions, various, 868. 
Death, effects of, on the living, 
866 . 

Death-bed confession. .Moslem, 
,875. 

Deat h observances. Moslem, 874. 
Death Ritual (Ve$c), 839; Garfir 
Parana, 840. 

Death rites of the old (Hindu), 

868 . 

Death superstitions (Hindu), 868 . 
Death in childbed, 747, 878. 

Death observances (Hindu), 839. ! 


Death commemorations, Hindu, 
862. 

Death, sickness and, 209. 

Dedha Lai, 604. 

Deg, bowl, 703. 

Dehia, a Jat faction. 14. 

Debra, 706, 916. 

Dehra, the, 916. 

Dehrn Baba Nanak, Kangra, Sikh 
temple and tomb, 7.16. 

Dehra Baba Nanak, man dir con¬ 
taining tomb of Gum Nanak at. 
Gurdaspui*, 710, 

Dehra Dfm, 686 . 

Del, a share, 797. 

Delhi, 490, 678, 685, 690. 774, 779, 
860; Moslem Colleges at. 496 f. 
Demehog, Samvnra. 77. 

Deo, aborigine, 55. 

Deo, dynasty of Jammu, 693. 

Deo 0hand, ifeota, 447. 

Deo Glmrkn, 465. 

1 )co Junga, 467. 

Deo Mata, 407. 

Deo. Sur, 469. 

Deodar, 403, 466. 

Deoki. 369 ; — Natulan, 370. 

Deoki j i s Pa*an of Joy, 767. 

Deo than, 472 f. 

Depa-raja, see Dev. 

Depung, 85. 

Deni jhankna, 815. 

Dev, Depa-ra.ja, of Bhutan, 85. 

Dev ~ pari, 559. 

Deva, 113, 

Devi, 132, 137, 147, 149, 233, 259, 
314, 318 ft*. 419 ; cult of, 694-5, 
916; as small-pox goddess 
350 ft; in Suket and Mandi, 
426 f. 

Devi Cl land, 184. 

Devi Hawra, 274. 

Devi Mata, 355. 

Devi Shiinlasan, 302. 

Devi Tara, 357. 

Devi Thai, 321. 

Devki, 129. 

Devuthni, 238. 

Dew a, 293 ft*. 

Dewa-dbami, 735. 

Dewnl, 287. 

Devvat, Siddh, 278. 

Dhai-sira. meanings of, 746. 

Dlittji, monolith, 175. 

Dhakao, first day of wedding rites. 
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I) ham, 81.6, 824. 

Dhamal, a dance, 920, 

Dliaman (period of child-birth), 
s± chhati, 751-2. 

D human, karri a, 775. 
jdhamtal, 392. 

Dh&nah Devi, 340. 

Dli an &k, 352. 

Dhancli Deo, 467. 

Dbang ceremony, 793. 

Dhani, a tribal tract, 50. 

Dhanial. a, Rajput tribe, 50, 
Dhsungheb Singh, 707. 

Pluvnjiye, 845. 

DMnu Deo. 468. 

Dban tin. depta , 448. 

Dhuuvaxita vi, 369. 

Phan wan tar, -will pi. 120. 

Dhareb, 469. 

Dhann = pan, betrothal, 785-6. 

1)1 1 arm a. 107,368; faith in divine 
existence, 716. 

Dharmapala, 77. 

Dhapaa-pmm, 789. 

Dhnrmu Raj, 841. 

Dharm-bli&i, 905. 

Dliarai shanta, 861. 

Dliarpi Sijxgh (Sikhs of the 
Rachria l)oab)j 707. 

Dliarti Mata, 123, 129. 193. 
Dliaulu, a god, 416. 

I) he, a Jat cbiss, 14. 

Dheju, a widower who re-anarri.es, 
900. 

1 Hiemika, 369. 

Dheta, bride’s father or kin, 787, 
803. 

Dip ana, 110. 

Dhiani, a girl born in the tribe, 

. 750. 

I)liifini-Boddhisatt va, 78, 80, 81. 
Dhianpur, in Gurdaspur, 394. 
Dhmwar girls, 317. 

Dhir Mai, 086. 

Bhmyj, toleration, 716. 

Dhobi, 356. 

Dliodua, 883. 

Dliok, setting out, 821. 

Dhobi, scanty drawers worn by a 
bride, 896. 

Dlioli Devi, 323. 

Dli r is, a dance, 919. 

Dhudha, 605. 

Dliuj, 148. 

Dhuk, request, 804, -na, 805. 

D lumbal Nag (Dlmm Rikhi), 169. 
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Dlmnds, 820. 

Dim ndi a, 103. 

Dliurn, deoki, 447. 

! Dhvana, 63 ; Dhiani-Buddha, 77, 

. 78. ' ■ 

Diai-Bha wan - pan th, 393. 

Difili, ? iliwdli, 347. 

Digambara, 103, 104, 105.= 

Botika or Digvasana, 113. 
Diksha, 111. 

Dikshul, 246i 
Dilawar Kj&an* 606. 

Dil- jan, -mila, 907. 

Dinclar, a mullah. 884-5. 

Din dharria, to fix the day—for a 
wedding, 836. 

Dini-bliai, 821. 

Din P&nfih, 603. 

Dionysos, 371. 

Disasul, 239. 

Disease, transfer of, 257 : wasting, 
252 f. 

Distinction of castes (keln&s) 
prohibited among Sikhs, 698. 
Ditliu, deota faniily, 454. 

Diva dharya.r|| 841. 

Divination, in tCanaur, 94. 

Divine Faith, of Akbar, 501. 
Divinity. Sikh conception of, 720. 
Dlwa dhariara, 849. 

Diwali. 145, 238, 325, 755, 915. 
Diwaha Malang, 579. 

Doaba Singhs (Sikhs of the Jut- 
lundur Dofib), 707. 

Dog, 225. 

Dogar, 221. 

Dob angn ii, 433. 

Doll, fair, 397. 

Dolma, 71, 81 ; described, 93. 
Domestic observances in Karnal 

: . 891. 

, Domunha, 145, 400. 

| Donkhni, a deotn, 430. 

; Dorje = vajra, 77. 

I Dorjedak, monastery at, 74; 
Doiyechang, Vajradliara, 77. 
Dorje’cbang == Yajrad Kara, 74. 
Dor jechigje, Yajrabhairava, 77. 
rDorjep’ag-mo, 82 = Yajravahari^ 
88 . 

Dorjeserapa, Vajrasattva, 77. 
Dorrufii, 379. 

Dothainya, 157. 

Dowry, Hindu, 801. 818; Muham¬ 
madan, sharai (lawful), riwaji 
(customary), 827, 828. . 
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Doyan, a ceremony on 6 th or 7tli 
day after birth, 770. 

Oram a, sacred, 52. 

Dtavidians in K. India ?, 20. 
Dravya. 107. 

Dreams, 235. 506. 

D re mind i, 585. 

Dtc/iia Acliaiya, 131, 353. 

Drusze, 489, 

Dua-i-khair, 804. 

Du bant. 65, 

Dudadhari, 217, 470. 

Dudnhu, Shiv, 265. 

Dfid-po, phantoms, 83. 

Dugiina, 907, 

DiigTili. deota, 694?. 

Dugpa, sub-order of Xyigmapa, 

Dukar, 93. 

Dnlha, dfdo, bridegroom, 803. 

Du 11a Bhatti, Legend of. 646 if. 
Dulo or Dnlha, 803. 

Bum, 161, 23J ; cult of, 448 ft'; 
descent of, 55 ; a class in Chilas, 
59 ; at weddings, 836. 

Du nibala, 709. 

Du ini ndo. 563. 

Dun mi, 760, 779. 

Durblia Sharshi, 430. 

Durg-a, 318, 325, 337, 339, 354 
ashtanii, 359. 

Durtmnda. 563. 

Du simi an , 907. 

Dwadsha, 12tli day after a death, 
860. 


E. 

.Earth, sleeps. 252. 

Earthquake, 134. 

Ear ip-worship, 130. 

Eastern Punjab, Note 3, 786. 

It cl ipse, in pregnancy, 127, 738 ; 
^ death during. 869. 

Education, Moslem, 495. 

Effects of death on l iving, 866. 
Egyptian mummies, 688. 

Eighth child. 745. 

Elements of life. 845. 

Eininabad, 679, 701. 

Eunuchs, 396. 

E v jl eye, 209; precautions against, 
766. 

ExclijB^e betrothal and marriage, 


E.vi'omTinmieation of Uaiida. 700. 
Expiatory ceremony (Hindu), 870. 


F. 

Fairies, 211 . 

Fairs, in Jvulii, 435. 

Fnizullapuria, mid, 700. 

1 ftk.hr A lam. Sayyid, 580. 
Fakhr-ud-Din, 491. 
f aklir-ud-Din Muhlb-u.n-Nabi 
Man la,rut, 583. 

Faqlr Sar, Sikh temple and fair, 
Farabi, ah, 507. 

Farid-ml-Din Shakarganj. 491 f, 
495 ; a disciple of, 534, 535-6. 
Fan dun; 21 . 

Famikhsiar, 700. 

Fasts, 237. 

Fatawa, -i-Alaingiri, 503 f. 

Fateh Gul Baba. 598. 

Fateh Shah Saltib, Pi r , 598 . 
Fatehgarb, 690. 

Fathu, Pawn, shrine at TtaniwaL 
692. 

Fathullah Shirazi. Anar, 500. 

Fat I ha, 886 ; -khwani, 884. 
tatirna, daughter of A 1 uhatnmad, 

, l77 > 778 - 

Fatimid movement, 507. 

Fata, Baba, 403. 

Fazl Shah, 4351. 

Feeding Brahmans, 733 734 742 
745, 750, 753, 754, 756, 851. 853! 
^ 854, 859, 860, 86l, 871. 

Feeding the brotherhood or kins¬ 
folk, 732, 738, 734, 735. 737, 
742, 750, 751, 752. 753, 754, 755, 
^ 760, 775, 854, 859, 883. 

Fees to Brahmans and priests 
753, 754, 765, 841, 849, 871, 879. 
r eniale infanticide. 696, 697. 
Ferozepur. Sikh shrines in, 712 ff. 
Festivals, 237. 

Feudalism, in hills, 401. 

Fictitious kinship, 903. 

♦Firdusi. 540. 

Fire-vvorship, 46. 

Firm Shah I., 543. 

Firpz Shah 11 ,, 192. 

Firoz (Shah) ill.; 490, 494 5 . 

First fruits, 437. 

First tonsure, 755. 
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First-born, 742 ; son (ftsth), 743. 
Firuzi College, at Ueh, 405. 
Footprint of Vishnu, 900. 

Forms of houses. 915. 

Foktemge (Hindu), 754; (Moslem), 
775.; _ , 

Freemasonry, 554. 

Friday, 240. 

G. 

Gaolniia, 115. 

Gad: (l* g&dli), a visit, 812, 819. 
830. 

G ad cl. 82.). 

Gaddcran, a tribal tract, 51. 
Gaddi, ISO, 216; -s. betrotlnd 
among, 788. 

(lad ai S1) atk h, 409. 

GjuUi, a present of rash. 819. 
Gajju, Baba, 200. 

Gaklair, 49; Turk) origin of, 58. 
Gal, 433. 

(raldam centre of the (feliikpa, 75. 

76 ; D Diversity, 85. 

(iambi iir l)eo, 467. 

Gambling, at wedding, 815. 

Garni, ran sk, 471. 

Gan a, a wristlet of coloured thread, 
821 = kangna, 837. 

Gana kholna, “ loosing t he zone.” 

819 ; eldioran, 825. 

Gan us. 113. 

G anils. exchange of, 904. 

Gaud, knot, — cbitrawa. knotting 
of married pair’s clothes in 
pregnancy of wife, 735. 
Gmidaris, 53. 

Gandh, knot,,814, 836-7; —bandlii, 
n 820; -- pit wan, 820. 

Gandbam. boundaries of, 26. 
Gandharb, marriage; 795. 
Gandliari, type of mti, 200. 
Gandmid, inauspicious time, 741. 
Ganriora, large cake of sugar, 

' 840/ ' 

G-ands, the, 742. 

Giiner, a festival, 348 f. 

Ganesb, 119 ; —piija (form of .mar¬ 
riage. 795; worship of, 375, 
420. 784-5, 787, 788, 789, 795, 
916. 

Gang Bhairo, Mahadeo, 269. 

G aiiga, 131. 

Ganga-bahiii, 907 : -bhnis, 908. 


Gangajal, 851. 

Ganges, 132, *840. 841, 842, 850, 
856, 863. 

Ganger* 327, 

Gan gusli ah I/sect, 692. 

Gnu in, 111. 

Ganjamali, shrine. 888. 

Gankhas jam a, 855. 

Gan pat i, worship of, 731, 736, 

Gamvali, 350. 

Gar a Dnrga I)ev i, 339. 

Gaiai Patau, 357. 

Garbh sanskar, 732. 

Gaimakhva, 85. 

Garthok, Kart Ink, 74. 

Garni*. 225. 

Gavflt* Parana, influence on death 
rites, 839 40. 

Gavur gain < Cliand)* 403. 

Gash, deoM, 433. 

Gasi, fairy, 217. 

Gaterir, 470. 

Gate r n ,217. 

Gat(h)paua, 836. ' 

Gati, funeral rites, 874. 

Gan-dan, gift of a cow. 841. 
Gauhri, = Bir Nath, 429, 430. 
Cmi-nmkha, 914. 

Gann, dedict, 418. 

Gama (-i), 420. 

Gautama, 66, 67, 119 ; riahi, 126, 
169, 421. 

Gay ash in, Devi. 339. 

Gnyatliri mantra, Note 2 , 748 
Gazrfmi, 540. 

Geg, ciemoti, 83. 

Oolong, 84. 

Gelukpa, 73, 75, 77, 85. 

Gen-yen, 64, 84. 

George Tfeprnas, 703, 707. 
theses. 85. 

Getsul, 84, 

Gliaib. al, 506. 

Glmibi Pir, 627. 

Ghallu-gUnm, “defeat,” 702-3. 
Ghania, Kan bin, 706, 

Glmrabai i (adhtn atug), 845. 
Gharasni, jag. 486. 

Gharastni, a wedding custom, 796. 
•Gbaibiah, marriage, 795. 

G hare Jib an, Pir. 628. 

Gharoll, 821. 

Ghat, 857 ; —mama, 849. 

Ghatak, hmiispicious, 742. 
Ghatiala, 217, 470. 
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Ghatichandarman, when moon is 
inauspicious, rf. ghatak, 740. 

G hatriali, 300. 

Gliazi, 140, 622. 

Glia&i Sultan Muhammad, 631. 
Gliazi Walipun, 626. 

(xlieba, 124; birth-customs of, 764s 
782. 

G birth, -ni, liynergamy amoi\g, 42. 

Gbovdu. 416. 

Ghoro Shall, 617. 

Gffori charlmit, mounting the mare, 
799, 817. 

Ghoriau, 794. 

Ghosa, 368. 

Ghosts, 197-8; precautions against. 
747, B79. 

Ghot, hi*i degroom, 803. 

Glmxnka, 354. 

GImlam., 503. 

Ghulaui Husain Khan. 690. 
Ghumbar, a dance of men, 919. 
Glmndakai, zicirat, 589. 

Glumt, 807. 832. 

Ghnrchavi, 8 95. 

Ghiissal, washer, 877. 

Gluitti, 765, 804, 

Giana, 716, 717. 

Giari, 438. 

Giarn, family, 277. 

Gifts “in extremis” (Hindu), 841; 

to bride (Hindu), 800-2. 

Gil, 281. 

Gil festival, 471 f. 

Gilgit, 127. 

Gilliru Than, 432. 

Girah-ym ja, 739. 

Giii, 871. 

Gnostics, 516. 

Goat, 134. 

Gobi ml Singh, Guru, 391, 

God bharna, to 611 the lap, 810; 

—lena, to adopt, 802, 

Godit dena, to place onels knee 
(under head of deceased), 843. 
Goda-dnvann, knee-resting, 888 . 
God.ar Shah, 625. 

God lings, minor, 433. 

Gods’ awakening, the, 915. 

Gogo, tlie cow of Brahma, 188. 
Goira, as bag, 895, 896. 

Goia, bones, 850, 

Golden Temple, 719. 

Holer, raja of, 689. 

Gob, Nag, 163-4. 

Gotn, meditation,” 63. 


Gouda 1 Bar, 53. 

Gondal Jilts-, 53. 

Gotykar-chhag-dugba, Tara - Devi, 
94. 

Go pal, Tbakur, 261. 

Gopalu Krishna. 368. 

Goparsab. symbolical birth from a 
cow. 740. 

Gor Sul tan, Pir, 622. 

Gorakh-hatn, 679. 

Gorakhmata, 679. 

Goraktmatli,' 125-6, 172. 173-81, 
184, 191, 264. 

Goraya, 282. 

Goriya, Sielh, 427. 

Gor-khatri, at Peshawar, 679. 

Gosain, 261-2, 264. 319, 388 f, 
391 f. 420; .-8, Gir, 285. 

Goshiili Nag, 169. 

Got kunala, 802, 823 -4. 

Gotrachav (recitation of), 787. 

Go rind (It; 6 ) Singh, Guru, 369, 
688 if, 694, 704, 714 -5. 

Govindwal, 681. 

Grab in dena, to give a morsel of 
bread. 785. 

Grahn. 127. 

Grarnang*, a deota y 432. 

Granth, the. manuscripts of, 688 ; 
Sikh, 676; Bag Asa, 677, 681, 
682, 688 ; —Gurus' heir, 705, 
710. 711- 2, 713. 

Grant hi, 704. 

Greek thought, and Islam, 507. 

Griha, pratishta, 913. 

Griliya Sutras, 840. 

Grub-chen = rinhi, 82. 

Gudd, dena, 734. 

Guga, 12*, 143-4, 171, 200 , 317, 
377 ; see u Gugga>” 

Guga Mahiidoo, 271. 

Gugat, 179. 

Gugeri, 186. 

Uugga, 262, 801. 

Guggiuiili, 188. 

Gugri, 182. 

Guilds, patron saints of, 398,543. 

Gnjar, 13 ; fr. Gmjara, 36 ; inter¬ 
marriage with Rajputs, 44; 
Day a Ram, story of, 654 ff. 

Gftjarafc Singh (Sikhs of the 
Chinhat Doab), 707. 

Gujrilt, Gurjara, 31 ; — Me wilt, 
in A lberti ni, 36, 

Gnl, 914. 

Gul Muhammad, 596. 
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Gulia ritha, 679. 

Guna, instinct, aimi, “ lower/' 716, 
daU'i, “ higher.” 

Guilds, factions in Kurrani, 586-7. 
Gunga, 146-7, 214. 

Gupt Ganga. 3 30 , 266. 

Gapt Sar, 714. 

’ Gupta ascendancy, 31. 

Gupti, 110, j 

Guptuwhar, TMkur, 428. 

Gur, sorcerer. 437 ; a rite, 792. 
Gurbaksh Sin oh. $. 679. 

Gu.i>blmi, 903‘ 

Gnrehara, Sik It horse, 708. 
Gurdaspur, 700 ; Moslem shrines 
• in. 624-5; Sikh shrines in, i 
VIO-11. 

Gnrdithu Bairn, 685-6, 705. 

(iiii-gaon, death superstitions, 855 ; 

Mosietn sh-rines in. 624 ; M \ i- 
I m inn la-dans, 876. 

Gurgen. 73. 

Gur]. sword. 147. 

Gurmukhi, origin of, 677, 681. 
Gurohaeh, 47(1. 

Guru, the. first initiates of, 697. 
Guru Amar Das 8 teaching, 682. 
Guru, Ram Das, 682; Arjan, 682 ; 
Har (loviiid, 684 ; Har iiai, 685; 
Har Kishan, 685; Teg Bahadur, 
686 : Govind Rai, 688 ; Nanak. 
676; Angad, 680; Amur Daft, 
681 * Har Sahai, 705, 710.. 714. 
Gurudwam in R op an a (Sikh 
temple). 714. 

Gui uniatta (Council of the Guru), 
704' 

Guru’s authority, 684; office be¬ 
comes hereditary, 682. 

Gums’ succession rites, 680. 

Guru Bar, 712, 715. 

Guru, Maharaja, 704 ; — matt a, ib. 

G urya Sidd h, 184. 

Gurzniar, 559. 

G wala, 214. 

G walior, 684. 

Gwalji. 370. 

Gya, 862. 

Gjal, 202. 

Gy ansa i *u pa, 125. 

Gyarah, kirya on 11th, day a fter a 
death, 860. 

Gyarwin. 

Gyasi. Devi, 830. 

Gyephan, 403. 

Gy fir*Bon, 61. 
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H&blbi, 540. 

Iladdi, shurbat, 820. 

Uadi, Fir; Rahnuma, 548. 

Hadia Quran. 875. 

Had Is, 5( )5 ; of Urn nr- i - K1 1 ali d 7 519. 
H&i a t-it I - Mir, 629 
1J a j i Mulutinrnad, 550. 

Saji Ratal), 551. 

Hal, 130. 

H.il a d 1 1 a t ,r i *ed h a nd. 111 e d ay i >f 
the 1 st bait [from kaldi hath}. 

Ha If-head, 780. 

Ifali, 150. 

Ham ail, 780. 

Hamid-ud-Din Abulgnis, 547, 
Hanisu . 869. 

Hamza Ghana, of Sialkot, 678. 
Hamza Snltaiv, 602. 

Hamid, 502 f, 
llanbal, Ahmad jbn. 505. . 

Hand all, 571. 

Han gam a karii a. 801. 

Hanif, 517. 

Hansi 4. Note 4. 786, 791. 
Hammian, 119, 120, 129, 211, 253, 
817 ; Bir. 185. 

Haqani Shall, ziumt. 593. 

Har-Govind, 688-4. 704-5 ; masild 
of, 710. 711. 

Har Kishan, Guru. 685, 705. 

Har Rai. Guru, 685, 705. 

Har Sang Deo, 468. 

Har d a La la , 208. 

Harclaul La la , 195. 

Hard war, 840, 844, 851. 

Hari, 367, 368, 677, 682. 

Hari dall, 815. 

Hari Ranji, Baba, 393. 

Hari Singh Nalwa, Ballad of, 720. 
Halidas, 390. 

Haridwar, 680. 

Hari mandar, 709, 682-3. 
Harimbha, rdkshani, 466 
Hari pur, raja of. 688 ; Sikh rnandir 
and two fairs at, 715; — in 
Mali log, 692. 

Harwa, Devi, 274 
Harrnal, 355. 

Harnakas, 366. 

Harsha, 39, 

Harslm, 204. 

Hasan Abdul, 678, 
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Hasan, al-Basri, 506. 

Hasani, 559. 

Hasham Shall, 624. 

Hassan Abdal, 678. 

Has.su mi, 543. 

Hastinapur (Delhi), 697. 

Hastni, 784. 

Mat Kofi, 338; Mata, 405. 

Hatarh, 788; exchange betrothal, 
788. 

Hates hwari, Durga, 405. 

Hath bhra, 798; =chaunk ulanga. 
Hathlewan, “ hand-taking/* in 
marriage, 797, 815. 

Hathur, 703. 

Hatiya, 364. 

Haulanla, a Jat faction, 14. 

Hawaii (or horn), a (purification 
by fire), 740, Note 5, 741, 742, 
839, 860, 871. 

Hayat-ul Mir, 130. 

Hayat-ul-MIr, Sakhi, 594. 

Hazara (Dist.), shrines in, 593 ff. 
Razrat, 208. 

Hazuri, 541. 

Head compression, 754. 

Hele Jate, 14. 

Hem Raj, 394. 

Hensi, in Spiti, 69. 

Herat, a tract in Gujrat, 50. 

Heii I iui, married (used of a woman 
of lower caste than her husband), 
901. 

Hi bo, a dance, 919. 

Hidayatullah, 532. 

Hill rajas’ confederacy against 
Sikhs, 690. ° 

H dls, Eastern, Ethnography of the, 
o. 

Himalaya, Hinduism in, 400 ff. 
Himalayan Tract, The, 4. 

Himalayas, shrines in, 197. 

Hindu betrothal, 782 ; kinds and 
terms for, 785 ; by exchange, 
7 S8; annulment of (pan! pila- 
wan, inattie lagavvan or sawan), 
787; contract, times for, 784 ; 
contract, validity of, 790; ages 
for, 791 ; observances, 784; re¬ 
pudiation of, 790; observances 
in G urgaon, 786; South-east 
l unjab, 786 ; Gurdaspur, 791; 
Western Punjab, Note 2, 786, 
791; BahawaJpur, 787; Muz- 
atfargarh, 788-91, 792; North¬ 
east of Punjab. 789 ; Kulu, 789; 
123 


xvi i 

j Sbuhpur District, 790-1; .1 he¬ 
ll™, 791; Sialkot, 791; Dera 
I Hhazi Khan, 791; Han.si, 791; 

I 3 bang, 792; observances among 
the Gaddis of Chamba. 788” 
Kanets, 789; Clmhras of Sifil- 
kot, 789 ; Gujars, Roes and data 
of K&ithal, 790. 

Hindu bride’s return home, 802. 
Hindu children’s participation in 
Tazia procession, 742. 

Hindu birth observances in DeRra 
talisil of Kangra, 739; Baba- 
walpur, 739 ; Perozepur, 739- 
747; Mandi, 739-747. 750; 
Nurpur tahsli of Kangra, 
Note 1 , 741 ; Ambala, Note 6 , 
741, the Simla Hills, 742; 
Kangra, 742; 'Saraj, 742; 
Hamirpur, 742 ; Jamp’ur tahsli, 

/ 48 ; Kasur, 744 ; Hoshiarpur, 
745-747, 748; Karnal, 745 ; 
Rohtak, 745; Ludhiana, 747 ; 
Sialkot. 747 ; Gfijramvala, 747 . 
Hindu children, death rites of, in 
Bahawalpur, 862, 865 ; Shah- 
pm*, 862, Note 2 , 865; Jind, 
862, 863; Zafarvvai talisil, 
Sialkot, 863; Gurgaon, 863, 
864; Kapurthala, 868 , 864, 

86 «); Multan, 863; Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 864, Note 2, 865 ; dam- 
pur, 864 ; Gurdaspur, 864 ; 
To liana, 865; Karnal, Note 3 , 

865 ; Khangali Dogran tahsli. 
Note 3, 863 ; Gujran wala Dis¬ 
trict, 863 ; Hissar, 868 ; Kangra, 
868 , 865; Sialkot, 863, 864; 
Gujrat, 863, 864, Note 3 , 865 • 
Rohtak,863,864; Amritsar,864s 

866 ; Isa Kliel, 864, 865 ; Mont¬ 
gomery, 864 ; Mian wall, 864. 

Hindu children, death rites of. 
among the Rajputs, Jats, and 
Mahaj&ns, in Rohtak, 863. 

Hindu Jats, Note 4 , 863. 

Hindu death observances in Jind 

841, 843, 849, 850, 851, 860, 
861, 868 ; Rohtak, 841, 852 ; 
Sialkot, 841, 851, 856* 858, 859, 

861 ; Kangra, 841, 849; Kulu, 

842, 851, 858, 86 9; Ambala, 

843 ; Montgomery, 843, 861; 
Gurgaon, 843, 848-850. 853, 

857 ; Multan, 849, 868 , 869 ; 

C 
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T chan a in Hissar, 850; Baba* 
walpur, 851, 869 ; Bbakkar 
Tahsil, 852; Mianwali, 852, 
857, 868; Banirn, 852, Note 2, 
868 ; Shahpur, 852,857 ; Kohat, 
853; Isa Kb el, 857, 858, 861; 
Gujrat, 861; Hissar, 868; 
Maler Kotla, 869. 

Hindu death observances in the 
Kurukshetr, 850; among Brah¬ 
mans, Khatris, Taisyas and 
Su draft, 851, 852, 853-858, 859 ; 
the Aroras, 853 ; the Bislmois, 
854 ; tlie Dagis, 858 * the 
Kanets, 858;, the Rajputs, 858 ; 
the Mahajanw, Bohras, Suds, 
and goldsmiths, 858; Kshafc- 
riyas, 859 ; at Bhiwani, 860. 

Hi nclu marriage observances 
among the Brahmans and 
Khatris, Gurd&spur, Note 1, 
795-797 ; Jats Gurdaspur, 795. 

Hindu marriage observances in 
Gurdaspur, 798, 799; Bahawal- 
pur, 795; Kulu. 795, 796; 

Ohurah wizarat, Cbamba, 796 ; 
Kangra, 796; Kalals, 798. 

Hindu marriage observances 
among the Brahmans, Khatris 
and Jilts of Gurdaspur, 795, 
and Note 1, 798; Gaddis of 
Obamba, 796. 

Hindu Post-natal rites and pre¬ 
caution s among the Brah ma ns, 
748; Khatris, 748-754; Vaisyas, 
748 ; Sudras, 748 ; Jats of 
Hoshiarpur, 748, 749 ; Jhimvars, 
Note 2, 748; Nais, Note 2, 748; 
Aroras, 754 ; Sikhs, 756. 

.Hindu post-natal precautions and 
rites in Rawalpindi, 748-751; 
RoJbtak, Note 2, 748-750,755; 
Loharu, Note 2, 748 ; Patiala, 
Note 2, 748; Sangror, Note 2, 
748 ; Sirtniir, 750 ; Dasuya 
tahsil of Hoshiarpur, 751 ; 
Jhehira, 751 ; Hazro tahsil, 
Attock, 752 ; Mandi, 753; 
Ferozepur, 754, 756 ; Mont¬ 
gomery, 755, 756 ; G ujranwala, 
755; Hoshiarpur, 755; Lud¬ 
hiana, 755. 

Hindu post-natal rites, 748. 

Hindu pregnancy rites among the 
Lahoria Khatris, Note 4, 732 ; 
Bun j abi Khatris, Note 4, 732. 
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Hindu pregnancy rites in Fazilka, 

731 ; Sialkot, 731-733, 735 ; 

Hosliiarpiir, 731-733, 734; 

Hissar, 731-734 ; Patiala, 731; 
Gurdaspur, 731, 734; Jind, 732 ; 
Ferozepur, 732 ; Central Punjab, 

732 ; Amritsar, 733, 734 ; Guj- 
ranwala, 733, 734 ; Bahawalpur, 
733, 734 ; State of Suket, 
Note 1, 736. 

Hindu pregnancy rites in the 
third month, atikh salai, 731 ; 
third month, thakni, 73lthird, 
month, mitha boliia, 732; fifth 
month Sadli (religious), 732; 
fifth month, cbhoti rltan 
(religious), 732; sixth month- 
chilwan, 733; seventh month; 
bar! rltan, religious, 732 ; 
kan ji or rit, 734: m id-preg¬ 
nancy (adh-gabh), 733; seventh 
month, Dewa- DhamI, 735; 
eighth month, Athwahan, 736 ; 
eighth month, Athwansa, 737. 
Hindu observances ; birth, 738 ft; 

pregnancy, 731 if. 

Hinduism, 115. 

Hfnglaj, 327. 

Hirma, Devi, 342. 347. 

Hisba, 504. 

Hoi, 326 

Hoja, Aroras, 710. 

Holkav, 704. 

Homa, 695. 

Horoscopes, 783, 786. 

Horse, 140 ; u points ” of a, 223-4. 
Hosain Khan, Note 4, 683. 

Hours, lucky, 251. 

Houses, superstitions and cere¬ 
monies relating to, 910 if. 
Hubairi, 529. 

Huda, Jats, 356. 

Hujaj, 581. 

Hujat-ul-A ul i a 8 baikh Diiud 

Gangu, 539. 

Hujra Shah Mohkam, 533; 

meaning of, 534. 

Human sacrifice, 694-5. 

Humayun, 534. 

Hun, first recorded—invasion, 39. 
Huna, meaning of, 39. 

Huna, Brahman, 404. 

Huns, White. 31 ; Ephthalites, 35, 
Huri Devi, 320. 

Husaini. 559 ; Sayykbs, 586. 

Host, 784. 






I. 

Ibadlte, laws, 500. 

Ibrahim, Hftji; 502. 

Iebhran, 124. 

Iconography, Jaina, 113. 

Id, 806, 807, 809, 811, 812, 813, 
834, 885, 886. 

Ideal Hindu bride, the, and bride¬ 
groom, 783. 

Ifrit, 560. 

Ijma, 505. 

Ikhtilaf, 506. 

Ikhwaii-us-Safa, 507. 

Ilabi, sect. 502. 

Ilham, 893. 
llm-i-batin, 517. 

Ilm-i-zahir, 517. 

Ilyas, Militar, 563. 

Images, positions of, 434. 

Imam, 600, 601; —s, the four, 
517. 

Imam Mahdi. 495, 502. 

Imam Ruzai, 579. 

Imam Shah, 607. 

Imam, the, 807, 8S8. 

Imam. Zamau ka rupiya, 874. 
Imamia, a sect, 887. 

Imam-i-adil, 501. 
hnanum-ka-paik, 780. 

Ini&ins, the 12, 554. 

Imams, of Paid pat, 618. 
Incarnations, of Vishnu, 369 f. 

I ndar, 745, 870. 

Inrlar Shiir Mahiideo, 270. 
Indeshar, 271. 

Indigo, 137. 

Indo-Scythian, 33. 

In dr, 801. 

hidra, 80, 101, 126; = Grovid, 
369, 371. 

fndru Nag, 151, 154. 

Indus, 864. 

Infanticide, female, 635. 

Invasions, two Aryan, 57. 
Investiture with the sacred thread, 
797. 

Invisibility —of tombs and saints, 
627. ‘ 

Invisible saints. 627. 

Iqrar Husain, 608. 

Iranian dominion, 20; elements, 
25 ; Kambojas, Iranians, 25. 

Iron, first use of, 19. 


Islia u, 244. 

Ishaq Ashab, 600. 

Is liar. 401. 

I shat {iragbhaia, 112. 

Islam, religious history of, 489; 

N&nak’s attitude to, 681. 
Islamic theology, 504. 

Ismail. Samfini, 489. 

Ismail 8hah, 535. 

Ismailian, 507. 

Isqat, 884. 

Jstihsan, 505. 

Tstislah, 505. 
tstisqa, 533. 

j. 

.Tabha, 579. 

Jackal, 227. 

Jadu, 15. 

Jadun, 161. 

Jaffna, 687. 

Jaga, vigil, 293. 

Jagadgauri, 318. 

Jagadhri, 680. 

Jagannath, 680, 

Jagatiput. 349. 

Jagatsukh, in Kulu, 420. 

Jagesar Mahadeo, 273. 

Jagitam, 430. 

Jagmata, 430, 

J a git pat, 430. 

Jag-jup, 420, 912. 

Jagra, vigil, 147 ; defined, 474. 
Jagrata, 917. 

Jagrn, 433. 

Jagra jag, 437. 

Jahangir, 393, 501, 683-4, 68.9. 

J ahaz Mahal, 546. 

Jain, 99. 

Jain Say y id, 203. 

Jainism and Buddhism, 99. 

Jairami, 393. 

Jajman, 259. 

Jakh, 214, 233. 

Jal-matri, -pari, water-sprites, 
470. 

talal Baba, Savyid, 595. 
Jaial-iul-Dm, Shah, 619. 

Jalalabad, 699. 

Jalali, 552. 

Jalal-ud-Dm Rumi, 544-5. 
Jalandhar, in Kulu, 459. 

Jalandhar, 131, 132, 495. 

Jalandi, deota, 440. 
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Jaljogan, 215. 

Jal jogni, 216* 

Jal-matri, 216. 

Jalpa. Devi, 319, 423. 

Jalpa ri, 216, 217. 

Jalsu Nag, 170. 

Jalus, accession, 499. 

Jam (godof burning grounds),870. 
873. 

J amadi-ns-Sani, SOS. 

Jamal Grhazi, 596. 

Jamal Shah, Sayyid, 390. 

Jamal-ud-Dln, Sayyid, 532. 

Jamal-ud-DJn, Shaikh, of Uch, 
495. 

J amain 113. 

Jam a wait a, a gift made to a mother 
by her parents, 771. 

Jam bn, 113, 227. 

Jam 1)usvamin, 111. 

Jamdaguaiij rishi, 379. 

Jamlu, 347, 422, 423, 424. 

Jam me Shah, 623. 

Jammu, 22, 23; Deo kings of,693. 

Jamua-bahiti, 907. 

Jamna-ji, 123, 193. 

Jampal Nying-po, 75 

Jampuri, 132. 

Jam it n Nag*, 149. 

Jamwalan, Nag, 154. 

Jamwftlu, 263. 

Jan, 49. 

Jan Muhammad, 504. 

Jana, divine child, 475 If. 

Janai, marriage, 79(5. 

Janaza, funeral procession, burial 
service, 877, 881, 882. 

Jand, 136, 137. 

J an dal w as a, 898. 

Jandi pnja, 351. 

Jandi waddi. 826. 

Jandiala, 702. 

Jarieo, 393, 697, 756 ; or sacred 
thread ceremonies among the 
44 Twice-born "* castes, 756 ; 
Sudras. 756; Brahmans, 756, 
757; Khatris, 756; Vaisyas, 
756; Kjlmtriya, 756; Graddis 
of Kangra, 757; in Benares, 
757; in Sirmur, 757; usual 
ceremony of initiation, 758; 
mode of wearing, 758 ; mode of 
wearing while worshipping the 
gods, 758; among the Jogis, 
758; addition to, of the Kalli 
sutar, among the Achar j Brah¬ 


mans, Vai.slmav and Bairagi 
SfidhQs, 758 ; or sacred thread, 
length of, 756 ; agras (strands 
of), 756; Kath, tool used, 756; 
Gfranthis, knots in a janeo, 757 ; 
length, material and age for 
wearing for Brahman, Chhatri, 
and Vaisya, 757 ; kinds of, viz., 
B ratlin gaud h, V ishnuganci h, 

757 ; in betrothal, 785. 

Jaiiera, a deota, 462. 

Janet, — barat, 895. 

Jangal Des, 178. 

Janiari Devi, 319. 

J an-i-man, 907. 

Janmashtami, 472. 

Janti Das, Baba, 428. 

Jap, 717 ; Japp, ijb* 

Jiir, 732 ; — bharne ki. 

Jar-, jind-phuka, marriage, 79(5. 

Jareta, 182. 

JaroJan chura karm, 753. 

Jartika, meaning of, 59. 

Jam Nag, 167. 

Jasrae, Lala, 393. 

Jasroba, 701. 

Jjassa Singh, Kulak 702. 

Jaawal, raja of, 689. 

Jaswan Dun, 51, 689. 

Jat, 136, 351, 352 ; Jat$, dances of, 
919 ; — Gamiia, 389 ; fair, 363 f. 

Jatanti Devi, 322. 

Jatfisura, 53. 

Jatatar, 50, 51, 53. 

Jatlter, ancestor, 200. 

J a thera, 193, 194. 

Jathiali, 348, 435. 

Jati, 104. 

Jati Abdal, 503. 

Jatiyat, 52. 

Jatki, a dialect, 17. 

Jatin, 149. 

Jatri, 262. 

Jats, 201 ; omens, 226, 236; in 
plains, 7 ; customs of, 8; dis¬ 
tinguished from Rajputs, 12; 
factions of in S.E., 13 ; meanings 
of, 57-9. 

Jattha, company, 701. 

Jatti Find, zidmt at, 593. 

Jatu, 15. 

Jan eh hare, pounding up of barley, 
814. 

Jau, deota , 447. 

Jaur. 182. 

Jaur Singh, 188, 301. 
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Jawahir Singh, 692. 

Jawalaji, -rnukhi Devi, 319, 335. 
Jawalamnkhi, 694. 

Jawatra, 787- 
Jawaya Shah, 534. 

Jassy a, 194. 

Jeshar, 461. 

Jeflth, maiTiage of a first-born son 
in, 743. 

Jeth, 128, 241. 

Jet ha, first, —harnal. first preg¬ 
nancy, 732. 

Jetha Bliutta, 220. 

Jewar, 172, 173-180, 188. 

Jhajra, 796 — 

(1) Patting the ring in the 

bride’s nose ; 

(2) “ Regular ” marriage in 

Simur. 

Jhand,tonsure, 755 ; svns. mundan, 
bhaddan; liair, 768, (503, 781; 
—(iitarna), 390. 

Jhandula, “ hairy,” 762. 
Jhunjarira, re-marriage, 796. 
Jhanjhoti, 424. 

Jbankrii, dera,—, to visit, 815. 
Jhatak, 456. 

Jhilri, 799. * 

Jhinwar, 563. 

Jholi (pilgrim’s wallet), 758. 
Jhomri, 919. 

Jhnmar, dance, kinds of, 919. 
Jbun, 49. 

Jibra’il, 522- 

Jina, I)hiani-Buddha, 757. 

Jin da Kaliana, 390, 391 f. 

Jinda Sahib, 390. 

J indpliuka, 796. 

Jinn, 207, 604; —s, 561. 

Jipur, deota, 413. 

Jirga ki roti, 806. 

Jit Danon, 465. 
diva, “ soul,” 107. 

Jiwar, a Gbauhan, 178. 

Jizya, 503. 

Jnana (gyan), perfect wisdom, 
68, 108. 

Jodlia Ram. 393. 

Jog, 247. 

Jogan, 437. 

Jogeshri. 217. 

Jogi, 126, 139, 171, 329, 366, 625. 
Jogini, 212, 214, 244-5. 

Jogis, the, 684, 679, 698; (or 
yogis) 717, 758-854. 

Jogis, Kanpbata, 125, 238. 


Jogru, 401 ; —feasi, 43(5. 

Johari, feeding of bridegroom by 
women, 898. 

Jola-Bon, 61. 

Joiya = Chaubea, 22; n= Yaud- 
heya, 31, 55. 

: Jora, a gift, 807. 

| Jora, twin, 801.: 

I Jora, rands ala, icarb of widowhood, 
j 887. 

I Jowsha, 858, 

* Jua khelnil, 815. 
j Julaba, 399. 
j Juth. 789. 
j Juth a tikka, 799. 

I Jyotiskas, 112. 

J u mash ah fair, 604. 

Jume Shah, 625. 

Jun = Rat hi P, 49. 

Juna, Ring of Kanauj, 23. 

Junaidi, 540. 

Jnnga, deota, 443. 

Jupiter, offerings to, 739. 

J u th a tikka, 799. 

Juth lawna, to defile, 805 


K. 

Kablr, 682 ; —bansi, 398. 

Kabul, 687, 709. 

Kaehh, short drawers, 695 ; sig¬ 
nification of, 717. 

Kachila, 184. 

Kachia, Kachhal, 172, 173-181. 
Kaclnvalia, 22, 23. 

Kadampa, order, 72. 

Kadphises, 33, 34, 57. 

Kafan, shroud, kafin, 878. 

Kahars, Muhammadan, customs of, 
829. 

Kalilur, 689. 

Kahnuwan, in Gurdaspur, 393, 
702. 

Kahut, 50. 

Kahutani, a tribal tract, 49, 50. 
Kaikeya, a tribe, 54, 55. 
Kainkniwal — bandarwal, 917. 
Kaila, bir, 180. 

Kailas, 129, 130. 

Kailu, 183; —Bir, 185, 215. 
Kaiiung 'Nag, 151, 215. 

JKaithai, 790-1. 

j Kaj, karaj, 854 ; —karna = han- 
garna karna, 861. 
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Kajaravvai, 68L 
Kal Bhairou. 317. 

Kala Bhairori,. Bira or Balian, 
377 * 

Kala. Bir, 212, 402. 

Kala Maliar, 193. 

Kala Fir, 283. 

Kala Si ugh, 301. 

Kalals, 798. 

Kalaiiaur, 701. 

Kalaur, a deota , 445. 

Kali, 58, 158 9, 217, 237, 317, 
416, 419, 700; Devi, 401; 
Great and Lesser, 469 ; Lonkra, 
a Mr. of, 478, 479 ; sacrifice to, 
470 ; —of Tuna, 317,318, 825, 
339 ; —ri-diali, 347. 

Kali Anri, 342. 

Kali Bir, 186. 

Kali Nag, 155, 169, 170. 

Kali Singh, 188, 301. 

Kalia Bir, 377. 

Kali bar Nag, = Kelaug. 151, 185. 
Kaluga, the, 875, 879, 

Kali-siri. = widow, 906. 

Kalkin, 369. 

Kalli-sutar, 758. 

Kalpi, 124. 

Kalsa Jal, 114. 

Kalsia, dehra, 707. 

Kalsia, State, 6: —Sikh mid, 7. 
Kaio. Kalin, 676. 

Kalfi Cl rand, father of Guru 
Nan ale, 676. 

Kalwa Nag, 157, 162. 

Kainangar, offering by, 775. 
Kamardan, a deota , 430. 

Kambob, a title, 499. 

Kamboja, an Iranian tribes, 25; 

— desm= Tibet, 26. 

Kamdban, 379. 

Kainln, a class in Cliilas, 59. 
Kamlagarh, 691. 

Karnli, 379. 

Kamtesbar, 208. 

Kan a, a deota , 460 f. 

Kana. kachba, 676 
Kanakainuni, 78. 

Kananr, 129; —Upper, Buddhism 
in, 90. 

Kan ami , 488. 

Kandahar, 687. 

Kandelwal Banins, 105 ; r/. Khan- 
dihval. 

Kandi Mata, 352. 

Kanduii, 177. 


Kaneliti, State, 460. 

Kanet, 231; —betrothals, 789. 
Kanets, 37 ; hypergamous, 42; 
Mongolians in Garaand Rangloi 
valleys, 44 ; etymology of, 53; 
tabus on milk, 231; 789-95. 
Kaneti, deota, 446. 

Kangdi a, comb, 695 ; significance 
of, 717, 

Kangna klieina, 802, 823. 

Kangra, 401, 700; doll fair in* 
397 ; Moslem slrrines in, 626. 
Ivanhya, a Sikh w.v'.v/, 7, 706, 

Kami Pawn, 176, 177. 

Kaniagat, 862. 

Kaniva Devi, 320, 330-1. 

Kan jars, 785. 

Kanjesar Mabadeo, 270. 

Kami, rite in pregnancy, 731 : 

described, 734-5. 

Kanjur, 72, 73, 76, 

Kanka, a tribe, 54. 

Kankaiian, fair, 319. 

Kansa, 129, 369. 

Kaiithar Nath, Jogi, 262. 

Kapal (kirpal) kivya, breaking of 
the skull, 840. 

Kapal Muni, 121 
Kapala, a caste, 43, 

Kapali, Bhairon, 266. 

Kapi, 124. 

Kapila, 369. 

Kapp, a rishi, 192. 

Kapur Singh of Faizullapur, 701. 
Kapurthala State, 677. 

Kar, circle, 258 ; dena, to dra w a 
line, 846. 

Kara, iron bangle, 695 ; aigriilb 
cance'.of, 717. 

Kara] or tiju, 854. 

Karam-karta, 849. 

Karangla, 460, 

Karani, 433. 

Karahrup = Karam Des, 172. 
Karewa, 13. 

Kargyut-pa, 74. 

Karl, 737. 

Karkhi, 540. 

Karrn Singh, of Patiala, 714. 
Karma, 63, 76, 697 ; in Jainism, 
107, 108, 109, 113. 

Karmakara, a smith (caste), 43. 
Karmaldiya, Nyigmapa monastery 
at, 74. 

Karmapa, sub-order, 74. 
Karmanasbarha, 107, 109. 
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Karmidliarml, ■ kinsman of de- 
ceased, 840. 

Karnal, Moslem'shrines in, 618 ff. 
Karodli, anger, 716. 

Karrals, 124. 

Karshnayana, gotni, 367. 

Kartak Swami, 421. 

Kartarpur, 680, 711; foundation 
of, 31. 

Kamwa Ohauth, 473. 

Kurwa batta, bitter food, 847. 
Karwi khicliri, 889. 

Kasb, 519. 

Kashaya, 107, 

Kashar bah ana, 419. 

Kashmir, 679, 698. 

Kasbtwar, 693, 

Kasuoibha, Sikh avoidance of, 
697. 

Kasumbha, Devi, 339, 340. 
Kasyapa, 78. 

, Katak, unlucky for birth, 740, 

745. 

Katas, 289. 

Katasan, Devi, 337. 

Katban, a Kane sept, 450. 

Kathar, 49. 

Kathgarh, 689. 

Kathi ==. Juta, 49. 

Katinas — Kathuioi ?, 28 ; tribal 
confederacy of, 29. 

K&thura Nag, 154. 

Kaiik, 915, 

Katil Rajpuis, 317. 

Kafcoch, 701; raja of, 689; 5 = 
Kafcliaioi, ? 28. 

Katmdinia, a Rajput got, 41. 

Kaura watt a, 887. 

Kauri rofci, 876, 885. 

Kausar, a stream in Heaven, 883. 
Kavvara ka sawana, 812. 

Kayasth, 120 . 

Kehal, tribe, 505. 

Kelang, 151-2, 

Ktuiawal bifchana, 834. 

Keonthal, State of, 443 . 

Kes, long hair (keshas), 695 ; 

significance of, 717. 

Kesar, king, 61. 

Kesar Shah. 393. 

Kesgarh, 690. 

Keshi, a demon, 409 f. 

Kesora, fighting with sticks, of 
bride and bridegroom, 898. 

Kesu Rai, 21. 

Ke vala, 107, 


Kevalin, 111 , 112 , 113. 

Kewal Ram, 290. 

Khadur, 681. 

Khajuria Pir, 623. 

Khakhai, Khashai, Pathans, 37. 
Khakhas, 37. 

Khaki Sahib, Mian, 594 . 

Kha lid, son of Walld, 600. 
Khalifa, 490, 504, 520, 539 . 
Khalifa Nika, ztarot, 5 89. 

K ha Isa, 695, 705, 706 ; defined, 
J 720; community, growth of, 

1 Kharnan, 438. 

j Khamani, a ring of thread, 779 . 

: Khammar, vintner, 522. 

I Khamtathag, monastery at, 74 . 

1 Khand, 49. 

1 Khaiul, zrdrat , 589. 
j Kbanda, steel knife, 495 ; pahul 
(initiation of the dao^er) 
i Note 7, 695-6, 700. 
j Khamlvvala Pir Sahib, 596. 
Khanpo, 84-85. 

Kkanqah, 518. 

Khanwada, 579. 

Khapar (skull), sacred cup, 700. 
Kharan, .784. 

Kliarar, 699. 

Khaiutara. 113. 

Khare eharlma, to mount 011 a 
basket, 817. 

Kliarwa, 830. 

Kb ash, h hasha, Khasia, 37 ; in 
Kashmir, 53. 

Khat, dower, 801, 827. 

Khateshwar, 447. 

Khatrn, 521, 880, 884, 887. 
Khatpujiia, 793. 

Khatri, fr. Kshatriya, 59 , 370 
388-9, 676 ff; tabus, 2 30. 

Khatris, 230, 676, 679, 681. 687, 
701, 757, 786, 795, 797 ; 

enterprise of, 687-8; of Bur- 
han pur, 688 . 

K hattak, 586. 

Khattar, a tribal tract, 49 . 

Klmttars, bii;th -custom of, 764. 

K batten, 881. 

K linmiai, 834. 

K haw-ami, P., bridegroom, 803. 
Khavvani-piwaul, 835. 

Khawas Khan, 631 f. 

Khazar, = Gujar, 46. 

Khelna (of possession), 874. 

Khera Deota, 193, 194. 
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Kheradis, saint of, 543. 

Kheshgi. Pathans, 130. 

Khetrpal, 194,.217, 317. 

Khiabi, recurring aimiversarv of 
a death, 802, 

Khilafat, 489, 533. 

Khilwat, 521. 

Khirqa, 520. 

Khitab Shall, zUrat , 595, 

Khizar Klian, 618. 

Khizr, 135, 175, 213, 218. 539; 

Khwaja, 193, 562 ff. 

Khizri, script, 563. 

Khojaki, star at , 592. 

Kbojal Kb el, 589. 

Khojas, saint of the, 543, 

Khokliar, tribe, 22, 489. 
Khokharain, a tribal tract, 51, 
786, 

Khol. see oh 438; circumcision, 
779. 

Khoru, a deota , 462. . 

Khrain, a festival', 472, 474. 
Khfibilgan, 84, 85. 

Khu daknas, 826. 

Khudljal, Mandir, 440. 

Khulai, zidrat , 598. 

Khulasa, 706. 

Kb u 1 w astgari, 834. 

Khurli, 801. 

Khusru, Prince, 684. 

Khatha, at weddings, 816, 834. 
Khutuktu, 84, 85. 

Khwab, defined, 576. 

Khwaja, Abdul A had, 529. 

Klnvaja Fuzail, 529. 

Khwaja Khizr, 681. 

Khwaja Sahib, 874. 

Khwajas, 549. 

Kb wasi, 196. 

Kiani Nag, 170. 

Kidar Nath, 375, 462-3. 

Kidar Raja, 22. 

Ki'fcar, 138, 139. 

Kinship, fictitious, 903 If. 

Kioka (i) a present, 759; (ii) 
drugs, 762. 

Kira tribe, 35, 53. 

Kirftr, 788. 

Kir at Park ash, Raja of Sirmuiy 
691. 

Kiratpur. 684, 685, b89, 690. 

Kiri, 699. .. . _ 

Kiria k&rm, 901 ; karma, 840, 
858-9, 864; baithna, to sit in 
hirid , 843; of gyarah, 860. 
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Kirman, legend of, 56. 

Kirmar, demon, 404, 409 f. 

Kirmat danu, 304. 

Kirpal Cliand, 202. 

Kirtaka, 404 f. 

Kirin a Nag, 167, 168. 

Kiy&la, a god, 407 ff. 

Klainu, deota , 467. 

Kohla, Devi, 340. 

Koii, 221. 

Koilo, 215. 

Kojliota, betrothal, Waslr P., 835. 
Kokal, 433. 

Kokilan, 124. 

Kola-ehari, 329. 

Koli, 158, 23Ilf 4 . 

Koneri. deota , 44 L 
Korgan Deo, 468. 

Kot Is h war, 454; Mahadco. 276, 
485. 

Kot Khai, State, 460, 466. 

Kota, 918. 

Koteshar, deota, 452. 

Koti State, 41. 

Kotlehr Rajas, 41. 

Koyidan P , betrothal, 803. 
Krakrclianda, 78. 

Kret, offerings to, 739. 

Kripan, small knife, 695 ; signifi¬ 
cance of, 717. 

Krishn, Krishna, 388 f, 367, 370 r 
377,397,801; Laiji, 389. 
Kritkan, 784. 

K rora- Singhia, 707. 

Ksbapita, 109. 

Kshatrapa, = satrap, 45. 
Kslmtriya, 797. 908. 

Kehayika, 109. 

Kucha, 53. 

Kuchika, 53. 

Kudin, Devi, 336. 

Kudrasi, Narain, 432. 

Kui Kandha, Nag, 168. 

Kuka, 707. 

Kul paneliayat, 889. 

Kulachar, family usage, 782. 
i Kulchlietar M&hadeo, 274. 

Kulia, pots, 896. 

Kulinza, demon, 471. 

Kul-khwani; see qul. 

Kfilthi, deota , 447. 

Kulu, 88,89, 401,419, 789, 795-6, 
842-44; beliefs m, 474 if; his¬ 
torical notes on, 486 ff; rajas of, 
690, 197 ; rishu in, 420. 

Kuluta, 53. 
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Kumant, 205. 

Kimia.ru, Nag, 170. 

Kiirula- niarg, -pant hi, .129. 

Kumls, 266. 

Kuni.slit, a custom, 775. 

Kunjliam, 217, 470. 

Kiititi, 121. 

Kftntu*bzaiig-po, = Brahma, 61. 
^ 62 : == 8amanta-bhfcdrtt, 73. 
Ktimvari, 131. 

Kuraru, *818. 

Kuran Kane to, 38, 480. 

Kurewaia, 393. 

Kuri, 803. 

Kurimar, 697. 

K tin mi, 369. 

KunnaT, 786, 803. 

Kurram, 783; Islam in, 574; 

legends of, 55. 

Kuril, a tribe, 26. 

Ivuruk.shetr, 680, 686. 
Kiishak-dahan, 914. 

Ku.shau, 31. 

Kutan, 784. 

Kuvera. 83. 

K (a) warn kit saw a oh, m feast, fr. 

k war, bridegroom, 812. 

Kwa/.da, P., betrothal, 833. 
Kyad-par, 64. 

Kyar-Bon, 61. 

Kyfuig, 62. 


La Devi, 336, 379. 

Labrang, monastery at, 71. 

Laclihman, 370; s= Gfiga, 191. 

baclihmi Narain, 375, 386 f. 

Ladhav Baba, 564. 

bad hi taro, 824. 

badwa, 699. 

bag. a due or vail, 893. 

Lagan, 797, 837, 894. 
bagasan Devi, 337. 

L^gL a priest, a barber, or a bard, 

786, 805, 818. 

bagoi, 86. 

Label, 876, 880, 881-2. 
bald, in (lurdHspur, 393. 

Lahore, 504, 685, 690, 700, 702 • 
Moslem college at, 497. 

Lahul, 88, 89, 90, 91, 401, 

Lai Devi, 335, 

Lai la Majnim, 579. 

Lakaria, Devi, 351. 

ill 


Lakh a thread. 855. 

Laklia Lahri, 601. 

Laklidatu 182, 566, 571. . 
Laklmaur, 688. 

Lakh no ta ri, programme, 797. 

Lak h o, Bibi, 676. 

Lakh pat Rai, 702. 

Lakhsluum 1 >e\ i, 331. 

Lakbwera Jon as, 533. 

Lakkhe Shah, Darvesh, 617 
Lakshmi, 915, 917. 

Bill Hussain, 616. 

Lai Jsati, 561. 

Lai Musitn, 607. 

Lai Panvaua, 600. 

Lai Puri, Jogi, 262, 268. 

Lala Gill, 582 ; Say y id, 584. 

Lai a Soli an Lai, 685. 

Lalgir, Baba, 601. 

Lalji, 387, 394. 

Lama, 62, 63; red, 61, 75, 76; = 
(Jfint, 82; clergy of Tibet, 84, 
85 : functions of, 87, 88 • in 
Lnlml, 90, 812. 

L am a ism, of Tibet, 67, 70 ; schools 
of, 72; no theology of, 77. 
Lankaria, Devi, 350, 35 L 
Lammiuochar, 919. 

Lamp of Life, 735. 

Langan-darze, nee Oh hog-dak, 92. 
Laiigar, refectory, 681.' 

Langri, 205. 

Lara, a bridegroom, 803. 

La min Mahadeo, 275. 

L»ri Mai, I)eo, 409. 

La,nimbi, female barber, 898. 
Lashkar, 687. 

Lassi pair, 801, 823. 

Last rite of Hindu marriage, 802. 
Lata, 456. 

Lath Bindron, 317. 

Laudpindlan, 707. 

Ledar, festival, 471 f. 

Legend of Banda Sahib, 722. 
Legitimacy, degrees in, 795. 

Lelma, Guru Angad, 705. 

Leth, destiny, 892. 

Len hari, 816. 

Leshya, 109. 

I/ha, 90, 401. 

Llm-chos, spirit-cult,” 61. 
Lhag-lha, 77. 

Lha-ma-yin = asura#, 83. 

Llm-mo, Maha-kali, 83. 

Lharampa, 85. 

Lhasa, 70. 
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Liehi, a nest of five earthen vessels, 
495. 

Lightning, 129, 143. 

Lik, clues, 786, 

Lila Dhar, 389. 

Ling, 259, 260. 

Lin gam, 101, 419, 
gLing-ehos, 61. 

Lingti, festival, 471. 

Lishkrnar, 127. 

Lobh, vanity, 716. 

Log a, a elect a, 362. 

Lobar, in Spiti, 69. 

Loltgarb, 690, note 3, 699, 700. 

Lobri, festival, 755, 794. 

Lokakasa, 107. 

Lomasha, rtshi. 420. 

Loukra, Launkra, 479 ; younger, 
325. 

Lotsava Binehen-bzango, 92. 
Lucky children, 742 ; —days for 
marriage, 820 ; ' - times for 

birth, 740. 

Ludhiana, 703. 

Lull, Liiri, musicians of modern 
Persia, 22. 

Lullabies, 779. 

Liman, Land an, 125, 200. 

Luther, 676. 

M. 

Machlii, offering by, 774. 
Macbhka, 824. 

Madan Molran, Th&kur, temple, 
374. 

Madar Baba, ziariit , 592. 

Madar Sahib, 874. 

Madar, Shah, 399, 428, 637, 640. 
Madari. 551. 

Madda Khel, 589. 

Madgola, 824. 

Mitdho Lai Hussain, 616. 

Madhor Deo, 469. 

Madlui Kai, 420, 475. 

Madkhuia, concubinage, 795, 
Madhyamika, 71, 74. 

Madi a, Madda, Madraka, 30, 50; 
akin to the A m bash than a, 54; 
cf. 55. ^ 

Madras, 687. 

Madras a, 496. 

Madreya, = Madra J)es, 48. 

Madia, 121. 

Maga, = Bliojaka, 45, 46. 
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| Magar, 473. 

! Magh, 239. 
j Maghhan, 784, 

Magic, 402; — white, 236; —black, 
, 237. 

Magneshwar, 177 ; — Mahadeo, 

451. 

A l atia Laks 1 1 :iu i, 190-J.. 

Alalia Mai, Devi, 350, 355. 

| Mahabidui, 354. 
j Mahablr, = Hamiman, 119. 

Maliabtr S wami, 191. 

Mahfuleo, -dev, 135, 267 if, 686. 
Mahadeva, 267 IT. 

Mahadevi, 356. 
j Mahal Nag, 149. 

! Mahan Ctmnd, raja of Bilaspur, 
692. 

! Mahan Kid, 272. 

Mahan Prabhfi, 389. 

Mahanblv, 211. 

Mahanpha, deota* 447. 

Mali ant, 392. 

Maharaja Sher Singh, 691. 
Maharaja — in Kuln, 420. 

Mahasn (Shiva), 38, 165, 302 ff, 
401, 462. 

Mahavir, 101, 113 ; ^ — blri, 114. 
Mahay ana. 72, 76, 80, 81, 82. 

I Mahay ana, “ Great Vehicle ” 

Buddhism, 30. 

; Mahdi, 502. 

| Mahesh Dasji, 393. 

Mahesri, Jains ?, 105. 

Maliku, a, (rujrati Brahman itt 
receipt of monthly offerings, 
862. 

| Mahnuid, of Ghazni, 489. 

Mali raja, eldest son of Krishna, 
20. 21 2. 

j Mahraja IL, 22. 

| Muhsud, 592. 

| Mahti, 433, 

Mahton, 201, 

; Mahu Nag, 170. 

M ali unit, 913. 

Maian, 798-819. 

: Main psivna, 838. 

Maitraka, 46, = Mer, Mair, 47. 
Maitreya. 80, 82.^ 

Maju, widower, 792. 

Makal, 433. 

| Makal, 219. 
j Mukaraha, — as a, 486 f. 

! Makai'Jsa, 486, 

I Mafcol, a circle, 750. 
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' Malahidah, 489. 

Malaria, 424. 

Malang, 586. 

M al ansi) ui\ 155. 

Malenda, 455. 

Maioi* Kotla, 69,9, 703. 

Mall i wan. 734. 

Mali caste, 13. 

.Malik ilm Anas, 505. 

Mullah," 563; —in Sufi ism. 522. 
Mall hi, 282. 

MaLloi, 28:—tribal confederacy of, 
29. 

Mai puny a, 472. 

Malwa; 686. 

Malvval, 707. 

Malwa Singh (Sikhs of the 
country south of the Sutlej), 
707. 

Mama-Bhanja, 129, 621. 

Maman, Pir, 591. 

Mfimi chhak, 817. 

Mamin ziamt % 592. 

Manas, 108. 

Manashavi, 217. 470. 

Mariaut, a vow, 780. 

Manchat, a dialect of Bahai. 

90, 91. 

Marni, 353. 

Manda. matidab. 899. 

Mandahars, 15. 

Mandasan, a deota, 430. 

Mandelii, 124. 

Mandbi, 354. 

Mandi, 404, 420, 690 ff, 731. 
Mandirparitlii, 103. 

Maudla, 354. 

Manduri Sayyid, 588. 

Mangat, Tuesday, 127. 

Man gal, a tribal tract, 51. 
Mangedar, —far, bridegroom, 803. 
Mangewn or Mangni, 786 807 -8. 
810. 8 
Mangleshar Deo, 421. 

Manglishwar Mahadeo, 275. 
Mangula, hand-mark, 577, 

Maui, 69. 

Manikhrn, 420. 

Manipadma, 88. 

Manir Ra,i, 21, 22. 

Manja, = diocese, 681, 683. 

ManjhI, 707. 

Manji Mata Sahib, Sikh manchr , 

711. 

Manjki, 51. 

Manjusri, 81. 


Manka, 253. 

Man-nrarzi. 796. 

Mansa Devi, 203, 318. 

Man sell ra, 828. 

Manu, 326 ; position assigned to 
Brahman and Kslmtriya by. 6. 
Manuni. = Mahadeo, 445. 
i Manushi-Buddha, 98. 

Manzil rasani, setting in the way, 
841.. 

j Mara Panga Shahid, 590-1. 

! Mardan Sahib, Mian, 593. 

Mavdana, Du in, 677, 678. 
Mardawin, 919. 

j Marechh, family of, 454, see Ditliu. 
Mari. 188. 

Mari Mai. 356. 

Mariam ka panja, Bibi, 763. 

Marid, 560. 

Markanda, 421, 422. 

Marnatli, Jogi, 395: 

Marriage, Hindu, 793; civil, 794; 
with woman purchased from 
former husband, 796; expenses, 
Hindu, 797 ; rites in Kulu, 
795* 7 ; observances (Moslem), 
814; ancient forms of Hindu, 
795; Moslem ceremonies after 
a wedding, 815; observances, 
Hindu, 793 ; songs, Hindu, 794. 
Mars, house of, 783 ; offerings to 
739. 

Marsia, 575. 

Martani, 79, 393. 

Martyrdom of Teg Bahadur, 688. 
Maru-desa, — Bagav, 176. 

Marunda, a ball of sugar, -on ki 
rasm, 782. 

Marwaha Sarin Klmtri.s, 697. 
Marwat, a tribal area, 53. 

Masak (one month) 28th day after 
a death, 861-2. 

Mnsam 252 : =± Mashan, 215, 352; 

S56; burning-ground, 864. 
Masands, Sikh collectors, 682; 

683, 686-7. 

Masandia, 697. 

Masani, Devi, 350, 352 f. 
Ma-sati,201. 

Mashhadi, 579. 

Mashshata, 803. 

Mat or monastery of Guru Angad, 
713. 

Mata Devi, 321. 

Mata Damodari, Sikh fair and 
shrine, Moga, Ferozepur, 712. 
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Mata Sahib Devi, Mother of the j 
Khalsa Sikhs, Note 2, 696. 
Matangi, Devi, 354. 

Matas, 485. 

Maternal uncle, beliefs about, 741, 
746. 

Mat li e lagavvaii, to cancel a 
betrothal, 787-8. 

Maths or Yogi temples, 688. 

Mati Das Clihibra, 688. 

Mn.trL 286. 

Matfiya, 369. 

Mattri, a small shrine, 912. 

Mauli da dhagft, 820. 

Maulud, 879 ; *— sluvrii, 881. 

Mailin', see Magneshar Mahadeo. 
Maury an dynasty, 30 
Hawaii, a god, 737. 

Mawi, 466. 

Mayan, 819, 837-S. 

Mazhabi Singh, 701. 

Mecca, 874, 

Mecha, a measure, 797. 

Med, ?. fr. met A a, boatman, 47. 
Medium, 198. 

Meeting, omens, 226 7. 

Megarsus, Sutlej, 487. 

Meinidl, 816, 887 ; klinlim and 
Lana, 820, 838. 

Mehr Das, 393. 

Mela, Devi, 354. 

Melon, dfiota, 460. 

Me-llia, god. of tire, 83. 

Memorial tablets, 403 ; — stones, 
404. 

Menials 1 offerings to young child, 
774. 

Meo, 624 f ; = Slatsya or Macelia, 
26. 

Meoras or Mewatis, 683. 

Morelu, 462 f. 

Mercury, offerings to. 739. 
Messengers of the Imams, 780 ; of 
the god of death, 845. 
Metempsychosis, 98; .Sikh view 

of, 

Meteor, 129, 

Met hi, Jats, 605. 

Mew at, 52. 

Me wati, 683. 

Mezmi, mask, 471, 

Mian, 162. 

Mian Ahmad Sahib, 603 
Mian Ala Bakhsh Gan gold, 640. 
Mian Bibi, 637. 

Mian Bayat, 604. 
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Mian Mir, 615, 683 -4. 

Mian Mitthu, 627. 

Mian-Murid, 575, 585 -6. 

Mian Wadda, 616. 

Mich an Baba, 592; — Kliel, 592. 
Mihar Shall Singh, 709. 
Mihiragula, 39. 

Mihrab, 708. 

M ill tar, 256. 

Milap. 804. 

Milk, tabus on, 231-3. 

Milky Way, 133. 

Mihii, meeting, 499 ; 793-799,819, 
826, 830; return visit, 806. 813. 
Mina. 682, 705. 

Mina-Dli irmallia, sect, 697. 
Mimllml Devi, 331, 334. 

Min doling, monastery at, 74. 
Minna, = arat.a, 895. 

’Mir Ahmad Khel, 597. 

Mir Habib Shah, 597a 
Mir Ibrahim, 580. 

Mir Kasim, Mast, 578. 
Miraj-tid-Din, .S., 609. ' 

Miran Bai, 392-3, 

Miran Nau-Bahar, 535. 

Mimn Sahib, 179, 621-2, 874. 
Mirth i Savyid Husain, Song of, 
666 if. 

Mi ran Shah Nur, 608. 

Miras ka mask, u law of Inheri¬ 
tance," 882. 

Miras an, 203, 644; —s, as dancers, 

919. 

Mirg mama, a, custom at birth, 
•772. 

Mirkula, 331. 

Mirza and Sahiban. a version of, 
659 ff. 

Misl, 12 Sikh, 706. 

Mi sis, history of Sikh, 693. 

Misra Javvala Parshad, 688. 

Mitha, 628. 

Mitha bhatv 801. 

Mitva, a sharma or name-ending, 
47. . 

AIoli, attachment, infatuation, 7lb. 
Molikam-ud-Dln, Mian, 623. 

Mo 1 min, 506, 

Mow, Molan, 49. 

Mon, origins of the, 35. 

Monday, 242; unlucky for birth, 
739. 

Mongolia, 85. 

Monoliths, 195, 196. 

M ontha-Makan, 433. 
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.Months, 239. 

Moon, 249 ; offerings to, 739 ; 

worship of, 126. 

Moravian missionaries, 89. 

Morn, monastery of Nyigriiapa at, 
73 ; University, 85. 

Moslem, betrothal by- exchange, 
808. 

Moslem, special betrothal obser¬ 
vances in ' Kangra, 809; Bnha- 
walpnr, 810; Lohaiii, 812; 
Pindi (i heh, 812 ; Peshawar, 
812 ; Sialkot, 812 ; Attack, 813 : 
Dera Glum Khali, 81.1 ; Mian- 
wali, 811, 813 ; Hazara. 811, 
81,3 ; (rn jramvala, 812; Hosln- 
arpiir, 812. 

Moslem birth observances in 
Ivan :gm , 763; Amritsiir, 764; 
(liijrat, 764; South-East Punjab, 
764; Hissar, 764; Delhi, 764. 
Moslem burial foes, 879. 

Moslem converts from Himluism. 
804. 

Moslem marriage observances 
among the Mailiamma<lan Mens, 
Loharu State, 813; Meos of 
Gurgaon, 813; Muhammadans 
in ( entral Punjab, 8L7 ; Dliumls 
of Hazara; 820; Jacluiia,' 820, , 
828 ; Dhumis, 821 ; Pa.thans of 
Abbottabad, 821. 

Moslem marriage observances in 
Sangrur Tahsll, Jind, 814; 
Gnjrat, Note L 816; Gujrau- 
wiila, Note l, 816. 817, 823, 
Note B, 837 ; Mandi, Note 1, 
816, 824 ; Multan, 821. Note 2. 
vS22, 82o; Bhakkar, 821, 825; 
Mian wali, 821, Note A , 836 ; 
Clmkwal, Note 1, 821, 822; 

Uriah. 822; Western Punjab, 
819; Hazara, 819,827; Pesha¬ 
war, 819; Attoclc, 819, 821; 
Attock Tabs'll, 820 ; Pindi Gheb, 
820; .rulluiiduiy 822, Note B, 
<836, 837 ; Baliawalpur, Note 1, 

822, 825; Macldika (Dera Gbazi 
Kban), 824; Madgola, 824; 
Rajanpui-,825; Ohakwal Tabsil! 
825, Note C, 827; Ferozepur, 
82;>; Sialkot, Note 3, 817, 819 

823. 824, 826, 838; Kangra, 

Note 3, 817, 838; Shakargarb, 
819, Note 11. 836 ; Hosliiarpur 
<819, 824, 82 7. * ’ , 


Moslem pregnancy rites in the 
Seventh month, Satvvahin, 759- 
Hit, 760; Satwansa, 761. 
Moslem pregnancy rites in Ambala, 
7o9 ; Sirmur, 759; Kangra. 759; 
Ludhiana, 759 ; Rawalpindi, 
/60 ; Miller Tvotla, 759 ; Lahore, 
760; Patelijang, 7(50; Hiinsi, 
701; Sirs;;, 761; Kulitnlv, 76] • 
City of Delhi, 7(52; IMu Ghazl 
Khan, 762. 

Moslem nursery songs, 775; •— 
sacrifice for sins. 879; — vigils, 

778; — vows, 780.1; 1 

Rawats, 831 ; — Rajputs in 
Hissar, 831 ; -- of Delhi, 804; 
— law on marriage, 804. 

Moslem building usages, 9182 
Mosque, of G uru Hargovi.ml’ 700. 
Mother’s brother, 746. 

Mourner, functions of the chief 
Hindu, 842. 

Mourning, Hindu, 846. 

Mriehh, 487. 

Mrig Safcai, 471 f. 

Mrigshar, 784. 

Mubariz Khan, 532. 

Mubtadi. 521. 

Mufti, 501. 

Mugan den a, 876. 

Mughal, 58; customs, 773, 774; 
inroads, 493 f; palace terms’ 
907; province of Sirhind, 703; 
—s, 683, 685, 688, 699, 701 
703. 

Mughal Sahib, Sultan, 594. 
Muhammad Akbar, 533. 

Muhammad Akram, 502. 

Mtihaminad Axpl, Qazi, 533. 
Muhammad Aqi] Sahib, 599. 
Muhammad Azam Shah, 504. 
Muhammad Ghaus, Bandagi, 605. 

M uhamimul of Ghor, 489 f. 
Muhammad Hamid-ud-1)in Nag- 
auri; Qazi, 491. 

Muhammad Ismail, Maulavi, 616, 
Mtihammad •lamal, Hafiz, 533. 
Muhammad Salih, 499. 

Muhammad Sharif Sahib, 599. 

M ah a mmad Sulai man Kh a n , 

Khvvaja, 533. 

Muhammad Su lai man Khan, 

Khvvaja, of Tzaun.sa, 602. 
Muhammadan betrothal, 802 ; 

lucky dates for, 810. 

Mubara, 220. 
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Mubar]'am, 742, 808, 811,820,885, 

■ 886 . ■!,! 

M uhibb- i * Jali auian. 533. 

Mu bib Jah&iuan. 605. 
Muhi-ud-Din. Kltwaja, 179. 
Muhtadi, 521. 

Muhtasib, 504. 

jVfuin-ud-Din Chishti, .shrine of, 
769. 

Muizzi College, at Delhi, 495. 

M it j tab id, 501 ; office of, 506. 

Milk aim h\ 583. 

Mukat, crown, 798. 

Mnkesh war, 121. 

MuMi 1 asgi ir l1, 699. 

IS 1 ukl i - rnaii j a n, 71.3. 

Muklawa, 802, 816, 823, 824, 829, 
832,900. 

Mukt, salvation ; - sar. 713. 

Mukta, 107. 

Mul. = Padoi, 157. 

Mul Padoi, 457. 

Mul Nag, 156. 

Mu la, blight, 258. 

Mala, a child whose head lavs not 
been properly shaped, 746, 

Mula Juts, 13. 

Mu la sang b a, 113. 

Mula Sant, 390. 

Mulasanti, 390. 

Miilisthan, Multan, old names of, 
45. 

Mullali, 501, 574 f, 764, 765, 875, 
877, 878, 879, 882, 884, 891; at 
betrothal, 808 ;’s whisper to 
new-born child, 765. 

Multan. 189. 

Mulwana, 219. 

Mnrda, 124. 

Mundan, sanskar, tonsure, = jhanfl, 
' 755, 904. 

Mundllkh, 183. 

Mtmdr-cbhor, mnnh-clihor, 876. 
Munh ebb nra wan, 834 ; chitarna, 
826 ; yutlilawna, 805; dikhlai, 
showing her (bride’s) face, 818. 
Munh Mahesh, 130. 

Munli boli, 907. , 

Muni, 104, 401. 

Mimkir, 875. 

Muqant, defined, 576; dena, 876. 
Murad Ali Shall, 551. 

Mmda-sho. a class of mullajis, 
,877. 

Murid, 520, 539, 591. 

Mur j rite, 506. 


Murlidlnir, 370 
Murshid, 521, 544. 
Murtaza-Shalji, 522. 

Musa Cliishti, 536. 

Musa Nikka, 591-2. 

Musalli, 553; offering by, 774 -5. 
Musan Shall, 605. 

Musavi, Sayyid, 546. 

Muslin Vatina, Raja, 149, 278. 
Midtazila, 506. 

Mutsaddi, 687. 

Mythology, 112. 


N. 

Nabtu«. 703. 

; Nad, 200, 212, , - “ 

Nadu, 368. 

Nad ami. 690. 

Nadaunti, n tract, 51. 
j Nadha, 803; rusna, 837. 

Nadir Shah’s Invasion, 701. 

Nag, 137, 145, 215, 233 4, 306. 
400-1, 419, 459, 461; Basak, 
132, 144; cull, 66; at Lahore, 
712 ; of Pekha, 475 ; — s, ? water 
spirits, 147-71; not connected 
with funerals. 197. 

Nag* Chautli, 407. 

Nag Panehami, 915. 

Nag-worship, 400. 

Naga. 367. 

Nagu Bari, 155. 

Nagan, Badi, 166, 168. * 

I Naga-worship' 66. 

I Nagar. Brahmans, 47. 

N again a. 707, 

Nagai'ji, a shrine, 389. 

Nagarjuna, 82. 

Nagarkoti Devi, 335. 

Nagarkotia — see Dum. 

Nagdi, 205. 

! Nagi, Suehem i, 170—1. 

Nagni, 147, 169. 

Nagra *Jat.s, 48. 

Nahas pari, 216. 

Nahaura. 907. 

Nai, 398. 

Naina Devi, 318, 319, 336, 341, 
694-5, 720. 

Naimt, 244. 

Naita, “naming the day,’ 820. 
Nakkai, 707. 

Nakshatms, lunar mansions in 
astrology, 249 f, 741, 784, 870. 
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Nakti, cat, 768. 

Nala, hydropathy, 256. 

Nalagarh, 683, 684; raja of, 689, 
699. 

Nam, -i, -a-namika, 395 -6. 
Nam-chhm, Narain, 92. * 

Narndeo, 682-3; -cleo, -devi, 398. 
Name, of God. worshipped. 395 f. 
Names, of places, 252; oppro¬ 
brious, 866. 

Nani-rakha, 354. 

Nam-ras, 910. 

Nana, 676; ke elilmk, 827. 
iSauak, baba, 53b, 705 -715 ; Guru 
( \ 76 ff.713 1 718-9; birthplace of,' 
076; his descendants, 
680, 693 ; attitude towards 

681 ; attitude toward- 
Hinduism, 681; as. controller of 
an infections fever, 694; deri 
vati°n of name, 676; character 
^'7; miracles, 678-9; his 
^ pilgrimages, 678 ; His fictitious 
pilgrimages, 680 ; cloak, 679 ; 
teachings, 679 ; origin of riaine, 
747. 

Nanaki, 676. 

NTiiiakinata. (17!); -unite, 684 
Nauakpanthi, 707. 

Nanak-putra, 680. 

NaiiCakshalii, rupee struck, 703 
Nan.I Lai, 370. 

Narnia, 369. 

Naiulhrari, 466. 

Nandi. 113; —Ka.sliur Malmdeo, 

Nanhda, 433. 

Nunkana Sahib, 676, 670. 

Namvati, 907. 

Nao Nilial Singh. 691 
Napitft, harbor (castej, 43. 

Naqj. 507. 

Naqshbandi, Order, 547 ff. 

Nar, a caste, 433, 436. 

Nar, katai, 764. 

Nib: Singh, 176, 188, 402 ;—,*«? 

Narwngh. 

Narad a, 369. 

Narain, 366 f, 380, 382 f, 348 484 • 

= Nag 160 : -Bairagi, 393. 

Naram-bal, 860. 

Naming, lesser, 432. 

Naran jan, 376. 

Naratlie, naweitm. 471 
Nna-ayan, 348,368, 915 ;-Whhnu, 


Naro cliorng’, doctrine of Naro, 74. 
Narolia, deota , 458. 

Naraingh, 179, 212, 301, 366- 
Bii*, 469 ; ~eti.lt of, 376 ft j 
I _ — image of, 715. 

| Narwa Sarvva Devi, 323. 

Nazim'nil ah, zulrat, 588. 
Nasiivtid-Din 8Mi*ani, Imam, 496 
Nasirla College, at Delhi, 496 
j; Nat, 120. 

Nata, caste, 43. 

Nata, betrothal, 803, 806 ; = | )e . 

1 : ^ te cerejn( > 1, .V i* s xwjm, 

i 892. 

: Natal Astrology, 741. 

Nataputta, 106. 

Nath. 401, 842; —sura, 811 
Natha Sahib, 684. 

Nationality. Sikh, appeal to senti¬ 
ment of, (397. 

| Natta or nata, 803. 

Nature, 115 ; —worship of, 121. 
j Aiau-gaza, 209, 605, 622-3. 

. Nauinasa, a rite in ninth month of 
t pregnancy, 762. 

Naumi, festival, 471. 

Nairn, 199. 

Nauni, a ion ini., 432 
Naur, 199. 

Naushah or Nandho bridegroom, 

803. 

Naushlhi, order, 5,50. 

Nawab Daulat Khan, 677. 

NciNvahi, 426. 

Nawani, a deota, 431. 

Navvi. 803. 

Naya, 107. 

Nazar, 209; —■wattu, 210. 

Nazrana, 709. 

Neg = lag, 8.93. • 

Negi, 786? 

Neota -ara, 900-1,814; —after a 
death, 801. 

Nestorian, a monk, infractor of 
Snmatikirti, 75. 

Newa = pup, 156, 172, 173 f; — 

_ spirit, 470. 

Newar, 172-3. 

Next of kin, <842. 

Ngittlar, primitive Buddhist pe¬ 
riod, 70. * 1 

Nifimat-ullah Shahid, 535 
Niaz, 8^2, 886. 

Nichla Kalaii Darbftr Sahib, 
fiatala, gurdwaiu at which four 
fairs are held, 711. 
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Nicknames, 557, 

Nigaha, 07S. 

N igahia, 500. 

Nigantlia, old name Of Jainism. 
106. 

Nigoda, 108. 

Niliaug, 708. 

Nikas a, 403. 

Nikah/ 808, 814, 818; -khwan, 
828, 830-1. 

Nikas!.' 814, 

Nila-ratb. 187. 

Nmi. 882; —ki pafcti clmbaua. 
; 848. 

Niimiwat, 372. 

Nimilz janazah, 875, 

Nun bark a, 372. 

Nimbulla. fairy king, 56. 

Ningmet choke, 93. 

Nirblmv, 306. 

Nirjara. 108. 

Nmtial (Nizam\s dominions), 688. 
Nirmalas, 709. 

Nirvana. 76 ; = nirvnu or mukti, 
107-8, 

Nisbat, 803. 

Nishadi, a mixed caste, 41. 

Nishan, 624. 

NishanI, token, 806-7 ; —raklma. 
Nisbania. 700. 

Nhimlra = neota, 833. 

Niyafc kliair, 808, 819. 

Nizam Din, Maulavi, 616. 

Nizam ud-DIn. Aulia, 491, 492 f. 
Nizami a, 529. 

Nnal Deo, 468. 

Noah. 888. 

NocUl, daitgbfcer-in-iavv or bride, 

8C8. 

Nogi, 357. 

Nolar, 762. 

North, 132. 

Nortli-eastern Punjab,- 789. 
Namaita Shahvvali, 596. 

Number five in Sikhism. 696; 

s, lucky and unlucky, 222, 223. 
Nuptial: fire, the, 797. 

N fir Muhammad Maharwi, 533. 
Nur Muhammad Sahib Noruwala, 
Kliwaja, 600. 

Nur Shall, 622. 

Nur Shall Wait, 605. 

Nurya feiddh, 184. 

Nyayak, Cl ninth. 119. 

Ny igma-pa, reel / fronts, 64, 73, 86. 
Nyungpar, 86. 


o. 

Oil, 134. 

Ol, a crack, 438. 

Om inani pad me hum, explained, 

j ■ 88.'' . ' ;v ; ': ' ?;.* 

Omens, 223-29 ; agricultural, 234; 
from meeting, 226-7 ; in cliild- 
j ren, 746. 

1 Onies Karim, 399. 

, Omphis==A*ubi, 27; ol Taxila, 29. 

Orayama, 884. 

| Orhna-badal, 905. 

; Oi ra, 205. 

; Ossadioi, 29. 

! Os will, 105. 

Out-houses, 918. 

|i Owl, 221. 

Qxythrori, Xathroi = Kshatriya, 
29. 


Pabasi, 804. 

Pachar, betrothal* dhanu di, 785; 

takkian di, 786, 787. 

Pachhadii, wedding customs of, 
829. 

Pachh wa, west, wind, 129. 

Pachla Devi, 340. 

Padibar, Pari bar, 47. 

Padmani, 784. 

Padma Sambhava, 71, 72, 78. 
Padmapani, 80, 81 = Maui padma 
or Avaiokiteswara, 88. 

Padoi, 161. 

Padoi, Mul, 457. 

Padshah, 7.02. 

Pael, 699. 

JVeL a child born feet foremost, 

7t)3. 

Pagal Pa nth. 126. 

Pag-bhai, 905. 

Pagwat, 905. . 

Paliaj, ? co-w ife, pahajn, effigy of 
a, 867. 

Pahlaunthi, first-born, 764. 

Pahul, rite, 695-6. 

Pal nil, 908. . 

Pahul 2= iimnt sanskar, i&v- 
Pahulia, 706. _ 

Pair pana, 792 ; -gela, S13=nulia; 

—-a oh horn a, 81*>. 
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Paira olilioma, 813, of. pair gela. 
Paithaa = Pimj>rama, 28. 
Pak-dauianan (chaste wives), 778. 
Pa,khan, 377. 

Paktyes, 27. 

Pakuaii. sweetmeat, 806. 

Pal dynasty, 349. 

Paldan-lamo = ?[;.ha-Kali, 93. 
Palmistry, 783. 

Paneh, -aval, 704-5. 

Paneh N&g, 145. 

Pan oh rat n a, 840-2. 

Pancka k, 850, 856, 869-70, 902. 
Paneli-kalian, 225, —i, 180. 
Panchpir, .195. 

Panclieh Rinpoohe, 84, 85. 

Panda va, 131, 404. 

Pandit Slab Ram Das. Note 2, 
782. 

Pan d i tarn arana, 112. 

P&ndo, Bliim, a, 460. 

Pan dm, 15th Petti, 473. 

Pandn, 121, 353. 

. Pandava, 120,121; —ua,u ka St han, 
120 . 

Pane Nag, 107, 168. 

Pang], Buddhism in, 67. 

Pangw&l, 216. 

Pani pilavvan. giving 
drink, to cancel a 
■787. 

Panihar, 198. 

Panhiyar, 199. 

Panipat, 502; battle 
Imams of, 618, 

Panj Bir, 429, 441. 

Ikuij i si in aria (wash in g of 5), 
697. 

Panj Fir, 573. 

Panjab, rite of almsgiving, 742. 
Pan jag, festival, 474. 

Panjgarhia, 707. 

Panjnanish, 697. 

Panj pin, 121. 

Pantheon, Hindu, 115-16. 

Paon. bbari. " heavy feet,” a rite of 
mid-pregnancy, * 733 ; plierna, 
turning the feet, 762. 

Paonta, 689. 

Pap, 156, 470 f. 

Papa, sin, 107. 

Papm, curse, 199. 

Pfipuji, 370, 

Para kaun, provisions, 819. 

Parada, a tribe, 54. 

Panama, dhapma, 108. 

123 


water to 
betrothal, 


of, 702; 


j Paras Nath, 101, 114. 

1 Paras Ram, 345, 366 ; cult of, 
379 ff. 

Parasnr, rUli /, 421. 

Paras liari Brahmans, 46. 
i Parlmti, 121, 910. 

• Parchava, 209. 

Parehhawan, a woman wlio.se 
child has died within 40 days, 
of birth, lit. shadow, 748, 

; 593 -4 f. 

Phret, 204; pujaii. feast, 436. 

; Parlian, 784. 

Pari, 470; = dev, 559. 

Pari I )evi, 324. 

Pari liar = Pratilnira. 36. 

Pa rind, 204. 

Parinirvana, 82. 

Pai- jfi, 912. 

Par j a pat, 326. 

Parjapati, Bavva, 692. 

Parkarman, eircumanibuhition, 
711. 

Parana, P.. a shawl, 807, 832. 
Parrewi, 472. 

Parsh v a, 1.07, 114. 

Parthian influence, 33. 

Part hi vapu ja, 472 3. 

Parvati, 325, 373 f. 

Pasha j, in Bahawalpur, 217. 
Pashto, 803. 

Pasrur, 701. 

Pata utarna,814; or pirha u tram a, 
814. 

Pataishta, 912. 

Patak, 851. 

Pa tan, sidrat, 592. 

Pathankot, battle of, 699, 700. 

Pa thans a t Paonta, 689 ; of Maler 
Kotla, 703; Saddozai and Kiz- 
zilbash, 831 ; — of Peshawar, 
Isa Kliel and Kohat, 832 if; 
Wilayati, weddings among, 830. 
Path ant i, a tract, 51. 

Paths, seven, 539. 

Path t barwali, Devi shrine, 331. 
Patiala, 731, 831. 

Patka, 899. 

Patna, 686-7. 

Patnos, 807. 

Pafcra plierna, to change the 
stools, 899. 

Patta. money paid by boys father 
for menials’ dues, 897. 

Patti, 701 ; Sahib, Sikh shrine* 
Lahore, 712. 


E 
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Paurava Poros, 28. 

Pavana, 120. 

Pecha, turban, 696. 

Peclii, a band of silver tinsel over 
the turban, 899. 

Pera, a mess of pithi, 797. 

Persian invasion, unrecorded, 25. 

See Iranian. 

Peshawar, 679. 

Peshkara, 819. 

Petit, intestine, 769. 

Piiagali, 326. 

Phagli. place of origin, 433. 

Phal Nag, 169. 

Phalgani, 784. 

Pharigi. 433. 

Phangni. 214. 

Pharakna, 258. 

Pit era, a fee, 814. 

Plieru, Bhai, 129, 568. 

Philosophy, of Jainism, 106. 
Phirwi. a dance, 919. 

Phugni, 215 ; Devi, 426. 

Phui, “ flower,” 889 ; bones. 850; 

cl in nn a, 838. 

P hill an Devi, 352. 

Phulkiau States, 703 ; dehra, 707. 
Phui-patrl, fruit ami leaves, 887. 
Phtilsak, 127. 

Phungaoi, Devi, 341 2. 

Pliungni, Devi, 342. 

Pliungni, feast, 436. 

Pliur, 23. 

Phuri pana. carpet spreading, 
..'847. 

Piara, 696. 

Pieh, loin-cloth, 898. 

Pichch (?), rice water, 750. 
Piehhavvan, shadow, 775. 
Phdihfagra, a dish of idee mixed 
with salt, 750. 

Pihar, or Behar, god of monas¬ 
teries, 83. 

Pilpa. See PfpMkh. 

Pijnprama, 28. 

Piudaa, 840 -44. 

Pindi, 387 f; —ehhed, cutting up 
the pin da, 840. 

Pimlori, in Gurdaspur, 393. 

Finds, 856 -7; —offering of, 
844 ff. 

Pipa Bha gat, 124, 125 . 

Pi pal, 186, 138, 910. • 

PI peak li, 200. 

Pir, 221, 507, 590 1. 

Pic Adil, 599. 


( 


Pir Aulia Ghori, 534. 

Pir Balavral Shah, 606. 

Pir Daulat Shah, 539. 

Pir Ghazi SI) ah, ziarCd , 595. 

Pir Mohka, 616. 

Pir Muhammad Rajau, 501. 

Pir llamdin, 586-7. 

Pir Sabiq, 586. 

Pir Salohi, 626. 

Pir SmnpQnw ala, 533. 

Pir Shah, 551. 

Pir Zaki. 617. 

Pli an-i-PIr, 538. 

Pir-nahin, 907. 

Pirhain, the, 779. 

Piridai, 792. 

Pirindu, 911-2. 

Pir-mtn ldi, 522: 

Pins, the Jive, 572 -8. 

. Pirthi Chanel, 682, 705. 

Pita, spirit, 199-200. 

Pi tar, 874. 

Pitar, trousseau, 899. 

Pith, a deaf a, 431. 

Pit ha tandlma, 838. 

Pit hi, linely ground tn&sh, 797. 
Pitr, 132, 195. 200. 

Pifili (PHI) N%, 169, 170. 

Plague, cattle, 218. 

Plains, Eastern, 8, Physical di¬ 
visions of, 9; Ethnography of, 
10-12; —Western, 15; Ethno¬ 
graphy of, 17. 

Planet-worship, 126. 

Poh, 239. 

Polamde, 350. 

Pores = Paurava, 28. 

Portents, travel, 225. 

Possession, demoniacal, 561. 

Pot hi, 48. 

Pot hi-Mala, shrine, 714. 

Potliwar, 48. 

Potra, swaddling clothes, —ron k& 
amir, a gentleman from his 
cradle, 892. 

Potter’s wheel worship, 815. 

P rah lad, 366. 

Prajapati, 120. 

Prasthala, an extinct tribe, 54. 
Pratihara, 36; Brahman and 
Ksb&triya, 43. 

Pratiloma maniage, 43. 

P ratima, 112. 

Pratyeka, Buddha, 79. 

Prftvajya, 84. 

Prayers, benedictory, 784. 
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gnancy observances, Muliam- 
rnadaii 759; rites (Hindu), 
3rd month, an kb salai, 731 ; 
thakni, 731 ; uiit;a Wliia, 732 ; 
5 th month sadh (religious), 732; 
ehhoti titan (religious), 732 ; 
Oth month, chilwan, 733; 7tli 
month, bar! rffcan, 733; kanji or 
lit", 734; imd-pi'egnaney (adh 
gabh)i 733; 7th month, dewa 
dhaml. 735 ; 8th month, Ath- 
i wahan, .786; 8th month. Ath- 
wansa, 737; rites among the 
Kakezais (distillers), 760 ; 
Qasabs (butchers), 760; A rains 
(market gardeners), 760; Dhobis 
(washermen), 760 ; Maslikis 
(watermen), 760; Moslem castes 
in the North Punjab, 760 ; 
Lahoria Khatris, Note 4, 732 ; 
Bun j alii Khatris, Note 4, 732 ; 
Muhammadan Saqqas, 734. 
Tegnancy rites (Hindu) in Patiala, 
731; in Gurdaapur, 731-34; in 
hind, 732; in Ferozepur, 732; 
in Central Punjab, 732 ; in 
Sukct, State of, Note 1. 736; 
in Jhelurn, 733 ; in Rajanpur, 
Tali si 1, 733 ; in Ramnagar, 734 ; 
in tiahore, 735 ; in Montgomery, 
735; in Jammu, 735; in Am¬ 
ritsar, 733-34 ; in 0 ujrauwala, 
733-34; in Bahawulpnx, 733-34 ; 
in Fa z ilka, 731 ; in Sialkot, 

* 731-33-35 ; in Hoshiarpnr, 731- 
33-34; in Hussar, 731-34; in 
Talagang, 735 ; in Hazvo, 735- 
36 ; in Mandi, 736 ; in Chamba, 
73S ; in Kangra, Note 1, 738. 
Post-cremation observances, 846. 
Post-natal festivals, 755; pre¬ 
cautions, 749. 

PoBt-iulbirk ceremonies, 818; nup¬ 
tial observances, 822. 

Prem Tot (?), 399. 

Premature birth. Hindu, 738. 
Preparations for death, Moslem, 

• 874. 

Priest s wife or priestess, rites 
peiformed by, 735, 736, 752. 
Prikamma, 238. 

Pilkr^ti == kulaclmr, family usage, 

} rin ce K h us ru ,683. 
rinee Rafi-us-shan, 699 r 
citlm, 121. 


Prifhema, 245. 

Prithi, earth, 193. 

Prithi vishvvai'a. 323, 324. 

Priyugi, Raja, 128. 

Proposal ceremonies, Moslem, 806.. 
J ’reverb on treatment of mrls, 785 
P’ro-tidam, 73. b 

Pseudo-science, 241. 

Pubhari, deota. 441. 

Pttclih, demand, 819; —rianka, 

S20. 

Pttdgala. 107. 

Pugwat, 905- 

Puj, pujari. pujera, 103. 

Pujapa, 148. 

Pujari, 293 ff; castes of, 435. 
Pujarli, Devi, 340. 

Pun ; 785-9 ; —san (?.), 736. 
Pun-savan. causing a male birth, 
731, Note 2. 

Pundlr, 15. 

Puny a, 107. 

Punwar, 15, 21; = Paramara, 36. 
Piiiiwarwati, 51. 

Purakh Siddh Oliauranjwe-nath, 
125. 

Pilrau B hagai, 124. 

Furah Mai, $94, 

Puranmasi, 245. 

Parian bluirrm, 854. 

Purification after child-birth, 753* 
772. 

Purification after a death, 846 
860, 885. 

Pnrwa, East wind. 129. 

PufcreSa, 904. 

Putreta, boy’s father or kinsman, 
787, 803. 

Pyre, the (chita). 845. 


Q. 

Qadr, -ites, 506. 

Qadiri, 502; shrines, 540 if. 
Qftdiri, Sli, Abd-ns-Sabur, 596. 
Qadiria, Order, 538 fp. 

Qaisar Shah, 551. 

Qaisarshahi, Order, 550, 
Qalandar, 494, 531, 543 ff, 619 
—Shah Sharif, 595. 

Qanun, 506? 

Qarmatian, 489, 507. 

Qarramite, 507. 

Qasiiu, ImAvin, 621. 
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Qassab, 399; betrothals among, 
830-1: 

Qazi. 504, SOS, 816, 824, 827, 880, 
887, 890; post of, 490 1 
Qibla, the. 881, 888 ; -i-Alam, 533. 
Qiramita, 491 ; see f QarmatijMi.” 
Qiyas. 505. 

Qizzil-baslv, 553 ; Pat.bans, 808-31. 
Qnl-khw&tu, 885, 888,889, 890. 
Oman, 778, 830, 874, 87o, 870, 
87 % 878, 879, 880,. .881, 883, 
885; 891, 918. 

Qubbs, four, at Hissar. 534, 559. 
Qutbrud-.Din Bakfetyar, of U* h, 
491. 492. 


R. 

Rababi, 677. . 

Rabjampa, 85. 

Raehhpal, a godliug, 482. 

R ad ha 370. 

Radhaswami, 370. 
ftafai, 555, 557. 

Rafl-ush-Sha/n, Prince, 699. 
Ra.gWtia.tb, 379. 420, 433, 474, 
485. 

Raglm Ram, 370. 

Rah, offerings to, 739. 

Rail bar i, 46. 

Rah-dena, 906. 
ftahib, Christian, 517. 

Rahiras, 717. 

Kahit, 717. 

Rahman Shall, 551. 

Rah tor, Ramdeo, 23, 

Rahu, 127 ; worship of, 740. 

Rnliu (Rao), Kanet, 37. 

Rai- Bliat, 360. 

Rai Boe, 676. 

Rai Bular, 677 : Talwandi, 676. 
Rai Tliarnman, Bairagi, 670. 
Raikot, 699. 

Rai mat. a deota % 431. 

Rain, 132, 133; a —god, 146; 
charms for, 629 ; feast, to obtain, 
436. 

Rainbow. 133. 

Kaiuka. 379. 

Rais Sahib, Shaikh, 600. 

Ralta, drota, 448. 

Raj Singh of Oliamba, 693. 

Raja, azaruand of, 256. 

Ra ja Baba, PI wan, 594. 

Raja Bhitn Cband, 689* 


Raj aka (? mason), 43. 

Ra j al - 11 1 - ghaib, 246. 

Rajeshwari, 426. 

Rajput, 131, 201, 230, 692-3, 70 
Bhafcti, special c ns toms of, 825 
Chibh, 781; Hindu, 7; and J at 
12, 57; Muhammadan, brid 
price among, 831. 

Rakas, 215. 

Rakhali, 196. 

Rakharpunia, festival, 471. 

Rakhi (price of) “ protection 
707. 

Rakhri, 904. 

Rakht-bari, -Imran i, cloth' 
eu tt i Jig, 809. 

Itaksha, 841. 

Rakshasa, 139, 216. 

Raksliini, 214. 

Ruktavija. 325. 

Kali worship, 327-8. 

Ram, 119, 221; name of, wor 
shipped, 395 T 

Rani Chandra, 133; ka-bhagat 
142v 

Rain Piara, 390. 

Ram Rad* 685. 705. 

Ram iiaia, sect, 697. 

Ram sat, 792. 

Ram Thaninmn, 679, 698. 

Rama, 80i. 

Rain a Chandra. 396-7. 
Ramananda, 374, 392 f. 

Raman audi, 394. 

Ramanuja, 374. 

Ramchandra, 367, 370 f. 

Ranidfis, Guru, 682, 705, 719. 
Ramdasia. 35)8, 701. 

Ramdaspur (Amritsar), 682. 

RamesInvar, 687. j 

Ram gar h ia, 706 ; a Sikh misl, 7 
693. 

Ram-ki-gao, 142. 

Ram-kund, 130. 

Ramoehe, monastery at, 71; < 
the Nyigmapa, 73. 
liana, 196; - Shin, 59. 

Randepa, <v Hindu widowhoop 
859. . 

Randol, re-marnage—of a wulovj 

795. 

Rang Rangifcft. 389. 

Rani, 196. 

Raniwal, 692. 

Ban ja I4es, 51. 

Ran jit Deo of Jammu, 093. 
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>It r 691, 692-3, 703. 

;•# 

deota, 431. 

23, 130. 

i bride-price, 833. 

Vi, 219. 

rac t, 52. 

• 49; status of, 42 ; —s 

A vigil, 778, 829. 

j laba, - Shah, 552. 

(Eain), Ha j i. 175, 179. 

7a tb. 181. 

Fal, 551. 

>a.ni. 80, 

Safnbhavu, 78. 
ah ib,. 609. 

1, sacrifice, 918. 
aver, 080. 
las, 082. 

, a deota, 431. 

' i. 801. 

idi, 583. 

V a tribal tract, 51. 
ia, 540. 


‘a, 540. 

a v'ibal area, 53. 


ii, 2^i2. 

, worship of, 102. 

oils bouse decorations, 915. 

, 784. 

^lics, in Buddhist times, 26. 
t. a deota, 431. 

1, a (fheba sept, 49. 
li. 474. 
i, 401. 
i , deota, 458. 

>ha, 369. 
thnath, 101. 

% 217. 

, 82; —s, in Ktila, 420. 
marriage, 796 ; rite, 731; pi. 
n, 732 fl;: == hanji , 734. 

1 marriage in the bills, 797. 
831. 

Shah, 608. 

22 . 

U 784. 

1, rat ideation (P fr. rokna, to 
rain, so to clinch) ; the girl’s 
jer sends a barber to* the 
V village, and if matters are 
factory be puts a ring or a 
'o into the boy’s hand, 892. 
defined, 786, 803. 

M —b, 790. 


Rori Sahib, 679. 

Rosaries, Hindu, 280-1; Moslem, 
629; Sikh, 708. 

Roshani, fair, 538. 

Roshahla, sect, 496, 516. 

Roshan- iid-D&ula, 529. 

Radar, 745. 

Rutlra, mmpradaya, 373. 

Rub riliina, 885. 

Rnkmani. 801. 

Eukn-i A lam, of Multan, 493. 
Rukn-ud-Din, Imam Mahdi, 495 • 
Qazu 679. 

Rumi Kliel. 579. 

Ru-iutmal, 832. 

Rupar. 699 ; Navvah of, 689. 

Russia, 678-87. 

Rustum, 21, 22. 

Rutj inauai, 795. 


s. 

SaYidat, Bara, 557. 

Sa’ad-ud-Dln, Akhund, 595. 
Sa-bdag, local deities, 77, 83. 
Sabir, 529. 

Sabiria, 529. 

Sacha sauda, 719, 

Sachi, 801. 

Sachin = bari, q.i\ r 815. 
Sacramental character of Hindu 
marriage, 793. 

Sacrifice, 209 ; of first-born, 743 ; 
of a fowl, 869 ; of goat, 742,769,’ 
'SI, 850 ; humkri, in Laliul, 91. 
Sacrificing water, 818 
Sada Nftnd, 179. 

Sadclozai, 808. 

Sadh (“ half a rite in mid- 
pregnancy, 732. 

Sadhar, “seven tilings,” in the 
month of pregnancy, 
766 ; a present of vegetables. &c.\ 
762. 

Sadliaura. 690, 699. 

Sadh-margi, 103. 

^^7l6 SaU ^ a ^ ®° 0< ^ C0,T1 I )aniOT mbip, 

Sadhu, Jain, 104. 

Sadr% 501 ; —s, of Akbar, 499. 
Sadr Jahan 501, 644. 

Sadr-nd-Din MaJeri. 547, 644. 
Sfidrel, deota , 458. 

Saer, fair, 360 f; auji, 472 f. 
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Sa far, ■ 800-11. 

Saffron, 700. 

S&g ss wat, vvalawsin, vegetables, 

7^2. , i o 

Sagan betrothal, 786, 801, 803 ; 
the ceremony of betrothal, ef. 
naia, 892. 

Saba ehitthi, 797. 

Saharauptir- Baria, 699. 

S.abdco, 127, 128. 

Sahib Singh, Bedi, 703, Note 3, 
695. 

Sahib-i-Zaman, 502. 

Sa hu, gentle, v 57. 

Sab cl Halim, Bukhari, Shah. 598. 
Said Kanim, 577. 

Saidpnr, sack of, 679. 

Saif Ali, zimit, 589. 

Saifabad, 688. 

Sain dynasty, 361. 

Sainbliagti, 398. 

Saints. C’liishti. 529, 5d0~*l. 

Sain, principality of, 401. 

Sairiml liras, 53. 

Saiyid, 195. 

Saiyad-ka-than, 195. 

Sa jci, first day, 471. 

Sajaitf, Baba, 594. 

Sajan, Shaikh, 678. 

Sajja, 902. 

Saka, 34, 4o. 

Sakhi, -eh, 907. 

Sakhi Habib, 593. 

Sakhi Sai’war, 129, 133, 284, 678 ; 
cult of, 566 if. 

Sttkti, 61, 62 ; .Buddha, 68 == yum> 
73; Dorje-pbtgiTio, 75, 79; cf. 
Ay alokites vva i, 82. 

Sakulya, 782. 

Sakya, 85. 

Sakyamuni. 70, 78, 80. 

Sakya-pa., 74. 

Salam karwal, 822. 

Safer Ma’sfid Ghazi, 624. 

Salar Qamar-nd-l )ln of Iraq, 620. 
Salbahan, 200. 

Sallior, a feast, 438, 471 f. 

Salig Ram. 377. 

Saligram, 890. 

Salivah&na, 124. 

Salouo, a fair, 362. 

Salt Range, 18 - Sirghapura, 32. 
Salu arta, 81o. 

Sal ur, 687. 

Sam, 21, 22. 

Samadhs, 286 f. 


Saniana, 688. ; 

Samanta-bhadra. $(■ ^ 
SaniaV&saramt, 112. * '■ 
Sambatsari siirad 1 is. 8 ^ 


’ V, 

•k'T 


OK 


Sambegi, Samegi. 104 
Sanbhal bkejna, 811. 

Samiti, 110. 

Surnjmn, 108. ^ 

Sannni, a dance of vvome ^ 
Samosa, sweetmeat, 789. 

Sain sarin, 107. 

Samudghata, HO. 

Samvani. 11 I. 

Samye, monastery at, 71; 

Nyigmapa, 73. 

Sanaka, 373. 

Sanbhal, support fir pledge, 
Sanctuary and fair of Gu 
Gobirul at Sail it*, Ferozepi 
San da, 76.0. 

Sandal, 182. 

Sandal, rikhi, 421. 

Sandeo, deotii, 442. 

Sandbar!, 812. 

Saiidhola Sfeg, 154. 

Samlilya, 113. 

Satidla, 316. 

Sang, 569. 

Sangal, 149. 

Sangaldip, Sialkot, 125. 

San gat, 686-7; (Sikh coni 
tion), 678. 

Sangdus, 77. 

Sanglia, 86. 

Sangtia, 683. 

Sankhani, 784. 

Saniasi, 329, 366. 

Samchar, 126, 127. • 

Sank, 223. 

Saukal Raja, 22, ^ 

Sankaracli aryu, 373. 
Sankhani, 784. 

Sankbya. 106. 

Sausar Oh and zz. Cliaudra 

23. 

Sausar Sain, 3b4. 

Sansara, 108. , 

Saneb rite of friendship, 905 
Sanskara, cremation, 846 
102 . 

Santokh, contentment, 716. 
Sanwal-shahi, 709, 380. 
Sanyas’i, 69. 

Sapadalaksha = Shvalik, q. 
Saqi, cup -bearer, 522. 

Sar Prikarai Faqir, 587. 
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SarasAvati, 172. 

; 418. 

Seoraj), 88 ; (Kixlu), 422; 
% land worship in, 437. 

(Sewak), 46; =s tsikhfa), 
tmong plains, 104, 105, 114. 
ati, 216, 323, 325, 869. 

. uia , bridegroom, 793, 799,613; 
Shfrhbala, 815, 821. 
jirbokhadi, 740. 
ardan, durdan, 774. 
dha, 850. 
a, 850. 
dragon, 156. 

, School of Nyigrriajm, 74. 
aul, 433. 
an, 400. 

, Brail mans, 119. 

I, 135. 

Das. Blifti, 714. 
llri. ziardt, 588. 
rut, 566. 
t Khalsa, 706. 

58.' , 

arums, 366. 

mg, company of holy men, 

ihagan lea kiuula, 816. 
in, 17 th day after a death, 

wan ; I.win. 

^ hat hi, 752. 

>ra, 802. 
ini, 824 5. 

fern.; satu, m., 200, 201, 
L <>82 ; “faithful,” 325; 
ujari), 534 ; pillars, 196; 
fc of Sankara, 373. 

, satia = swastika, 916. 
jstgii, sect, 852. 
uicli, 800. 
ira ,ct. mu la, q.v., 746. 
b* Shah G had, Fir, 596, 
wart, 825. 

am, 64. 

•day, 257. 

•II, 240, 730. 
ata, 367. 

ah in, 759. 

an, seventh ,day observance 
er a birth, 752. 

bisa, —% 761. 

kni, .satlmra, = mukiawa, 
4-5, 833. 
n mora, 202. 
v--y)at.ia, 123. 


! Sauvmt, an extinct trtbe, 54. 
i Sawal, request, 804. 

Sawan, 149, 233, 240, 788 ; swing*- 
i mg in, 397. 

! Sawan = mafche lagawan, 787. 

, Sawanl, 735. 
j Sawant, 221. 

Saw end, 180. 

j 1 Saya, 252. 

Sayyid, 203. 399, 579 If ; 805, 812- 
831; = Shahid, 327 ; —Ishaq, 
585 ; ■—Kablr, 621 ; -^-Mahmud, 
620 ; —Muhammad, 538-9. 

Sayyids, 256. 

Sa/nndah-i-Mah, moon-maker,, 
583. 

Scarcity, 132, 133. 

Science of unlucky times, 243. 

Sectarial marks, 909. 

Sects, Jai n, 113; 72, of I slam, 

; 502. 

Se ja, 857, 860, 862. 

Seia, 898. 

Seli, 391. 

Sen Devi, 331. 

1 Sena, 113. 

Sengi, demon, 404. 

| Senr or Sain, 787. 

! Sera, 85, 899. 

Ses (Shenh ?) Xag, 166. 

! Seven paths, the, 539. 

Sewak, 46, 389. 

Sewn l, 898, 899, The boy’s or 
girl's mother picks up her 
, < petticoat and touches his body 
all over with it. 

Sex, determination of, 761; in 
trees, 741. 

Sgoh, festi val, 472. 

! Shab Barat-f, 806, 809-811, 812- 
833, 880. 

Shadi =5 circumcision, 779; Ghare 
ki, Gurki, Tage ki, S29. 

Shadi Khan, 6IS, 

Shadi, martyr, shrine of, 781. 

Shafian tenets, 503. 

Shagun, 786, 787-92, 803. 

Shah, a title, 709-10; Abdul Aziz, 
627 ; Abulia Namazi, 598; 
Ahmad Chfehti, 537 ; Ali Mu¬ 
hammad Husain, 605 ; Badr 
DIwan, 624: Bhlk, Rosai, 529, 
530 ; Bilawal,542 ; Chand, 551 ; 
Ohiragb, 543; Chokha, Sayyid 
Akbar Ali, 530-7 ; Paula, 
630 if.; Dujan, 547 ; Ibrahim, 
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zidral. 579; Ismail Sahib, 597 ; 
Jaliari, 498, 501, 542 ; 635 ; 

Jamal, 542; Qadiri, 543; Jti¬ 
ll aid, 535; Maqbul, 593 ; Maq- 
sud, 593 ; Mohkam, 7i%jra of, 
533 ; M uli am mad Ghaus, 542 *3 ; 
Niaz Ahmad, 491 ; Quines. 542 ; 
Bihma, 023; Ralimafcullali Shall , 
533; Raza*. 542: Sadr-ud-Dhi, 
602 ; Shams, 003 ; Sluirlf, 
Qalandar, 595; Sand ha, 532; 
Sul aim an, Khwaja, 491 ; Walu- 
yat, 532 ; Wilavat, 624. 
Shahabad, 699. 

Shah-i-LatIf Bam, 130. 

Shabana, Baba, 390. 

ShallhSla. See sarbala. 
Shahbaz-i-Qalandari, 543. 

Shahid, 203. 327, 622, 624, 701, 
707 ; Ganj, 713: Mard, 601. 
Shahpuri, 204. 

Shaikh, 520-2; a grade, 539, 549, 
555, cf, 590 ; Abdulla, Miaiu 
504; Chilli, 626; Faizi, 501; 
Hakim, 547; Mahmud, 532; 
Muhammad, 504; —Buka, ib *; 
Musa, 543 ; Nizam. 503; 
Quraishies, 831 ; Sadr Jab an, 
759 ; Sajan, Thag, 678. 

Shaikh-ul-Ahmad, family of, 701. 
Shaikh - ul-Islam, 492. 

Shaikh Yusuf, 596 ; Zakaria, 502 : 

Z am a n, 502. 

Shaiklislia, 111. 

Shail, a stone temple, 434. 

Shaitan, 559. 

Shaivu, and Vaishnava, 259. 
Shaivism, 283 if; Tantric, 82. 
Shaiya, 840. 

Shakadvipi Brahmans, 45, 46. 
Shakan, 217. 

Shakhs, 912. 

Shakti, 259, 372 ; Devi, 331. 

Shall, a Jat yot } 351. 

Shalu, 811. 

Sham Das, —ji, 388 f. 

Shamanism, 61, 62. 

Shiimji, 120. 

Shams Khan, Mughal faujdar, 
699. . 

Shamsban, 867 ; bhut, 377. 
Sliamslieri Mahadeo, 273. 

S ham si Talab, 546. 

Shams-ud-Din, 542 ; Tabnzl, 544, 
545 -6 ; Turk, 620. 

Shan, 798. 


OF GLOSSARY. 

ill"..' 

Shand, 435 ; j<ig\ 345. 

Shaiiei, devta, 447. 

Slianeti. deal a, 447. 

Sharg Clnil, deotn , 442. 
Shangluiri. 438. 

Sh&nkara Devi, 35 L 
Shankhu Nag. 168-9. 

Shanti, 744, 747, 870;—l 
436. 

Shamf-ud-DIn, Bii Qalamhi 
619 ; Shah, 618. ' 

Sharali Deo, 467. 

Sharfl khoii, 809. 

S bargain a deota, 431. 

Sharsbai, a Nag, 167, 168. 
Sharvan Nag*, 162. 

Shastras, 745. 784-5, 7<» 

917. 

Shalt aria, Qadiria, 542. 

Sheep, wild, in Bah ill, 96. 

Sii.eo Narain, R. B. Fundi, ( 
Sher --M n ha n ini ad G baz i, 

Shah, 605 ; Shah Sftr, 
-dahan, 913. 

Sheri ==; saei% q,v.* 474. > 

Sherkot, Mahadeo, 277. 

Shesh Nag, 154, 191, 317-8. 

Shi’a. 143, 574 iT, 586 ; rosari 
629. * 

Shiite, Laws, 506. 

Shib, 916. 

Shikari Devi, 426. 

Shila asthapan, 911. 

Shimlasan, Devi, 302. 

Shln(s), cannibalism among, l 
China ?, 53 ; = Rana, 59. 

Shir, deota } 458. 

Shirgan (Sargun) Nag, v, 
170. 

Slnrinl khorh sweet-eating, '.8* 
Shiv Nath, 687. 

Shiva, 80, 119, 132, 259, 26 
273 f, 358, 373 f, 401, 

420, 740, 870 : bhumi, 
worship of, 31. 

Sliivahi, 259, 283 ff; in Ka 
286. 

Shivanath, 687-8. 

Shivi, 55. 

Sfiivkanji, 687. 

Shogu, cteota, 469. 

Shop and out-houses, 917. 

Sb.oi% Shorkot, Shibipura, 29 
Sliri Badat, 357. 

Shri Bai, goddess, 357. 

Shrigul, 290 ff. 
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Ml- —s, 197-8; 
93 ; ciiishti, 530—1 ; 

r»34- ; ■ 

; 422, *23, *24. 
biii.es. 878. 
c, 431. 

■fiMMpn, B58. 
i^354. 

m. 

d'888.. 

imh @39- 

m . . § 

||a sept of, 503. 

;'1‘2T. iiO-t ; solioo ii 

ii^V’K we-! 

i! cn. monastery at, 

mm; i ; ' -- v 1 ' 

t :154. 

Sts tl, 401 ; Chanrasi 

( ■ a book, 698, Note 4. 
liok, 204. 

919, 92p r 
1:492. ^ ' 

Vriage song, 822. 
iha, U) tie on the chaplet 
* 817. 

77 

;■ belief, 258 ; Initiates 
>), 697 ; temple in 
htmiai)V’ 714 ; water- 
; wav with Mughal 
‘.*-701; —-s in Mandi, 
i Kangra and Chamba, 
r incursiotis into the 
; ; fiscal system, 682 ; 
;3, 693 ; the five K’s, 
ude to Hind a cults, 
saseot instituted, 697) ; 
,e/ f 696 ; women, Note 
‘1 ; Expiation of in fan- 
6 ; development of war- 
icier, 684; schisms, 

1 with Hill states, 
vd$, 698 ; coinage, 
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702 ; inscriptions on, 703 ; 
regime, 704; and government, 
704 ; —s, disruption of, 700 ; 
transition from theocracy to 
monarchy, 678 ; sects (1) the 
Tat Khalsa, (2) the Bandar; 
confederacies, 706; Debras or 
camps, 707 ; mi fils, <06; terri¬ 
torial divisions, 707; taxation, 
707 ; military resources, 707 ; 
(limits, 708; rosaries, 708; Art. 

L, 708 ; blue dress, 709; shrines, 
710; shrines in hills, 692 ; 
shrines in Gurdnspnr, 711; 
shrines in Ferozepnr, 7.12; ideals, 
716; philosophy, 717; military 
character, origin of, 719; Dais 
or armies (1) Budha (or 
veteran), (2) Ta.ru, or Yoiiiur, 
701; view- of Transmigration, 
7201 Conception of Divinity, 
720; definition of Khalsa, < 20; 
J&k in Chamba, 693; pilgrim’s 
itinerary to S. India and Ceylon, 
687 ; rule in Kivlu, 692 ; temples 
in 8. India, 687 ; Bbatra, 687 ; 
Manjhi, 707; Malwai, 707; —s 
as mercenaries, 693; 844 ; ism, 
extension of, 686; recluses, 
681; beliefs, 682; reformers, 
682; Decalogue discovered, 
682; Buddhist predecessors of 
— quru*, 66. 

Sikhi, 709 ; a tithe, 683. 

Sikhin, 78. 

Sikhism, 676 ff. 

Sil, essence, 716. 

Slmauat (?), 735» 

Simdi, = kurram, 897. 

Simha, 113. 

Simjor, contiguity (£), — hi birudri , 
kinship founded on a common 
boundary, 893. 

Simla Hills, 197. 

Simlasan, 336. 

Simuk, 258. 

Sind ha , 181. 

Sind.hu, 54, 283. 

Sindhu Bir, 316 fi, 645. 

Sindlm, Jats. 193. 

Sin-dje, 83. 

Singa, ridu, 422. 

Singh (lioii*) adoption of title by 
Sikhs, 695, 709-10; = snake 
god, 143; 698-9. 

Singfca, 172. 

F 
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Singhapura, ■'== Salt Range, 32. 
Singhasari Devi, 334. 

Singh punia, 706. 

Singri, rufaham) 410 f. 

Sip Deo, 467. 


Slp-i, fair at, 401. 
Si pur, devata, 401. 


Siqti, 540. 

Sir guddi, marriage. 790. 

Sir jori, head touching, 801. 

Sir warra kviram, 817, 819. 

Sirai Mangha (Sikli temple and 
fair), 713. 

Sirhind, 504. 699-707; battle of, 
703.: 

Sinai, 175 ; Ohhariyal. t 
Sir-kap, 124 ; Raja, 131 
Sirkap Shah. (322. 

Sirimir, 09.1. 699, 792-90. 

Sirmuri, 302. 

Sir-sukh, 124. 

Sisant, rite in sixth month of 
pregnancy, 731. 

Si filer’s son, 129. 

Sita. 370, 801. 

Sit-ala, 318 ; Devi, 350 ff, 

S i thin, in suit j cS10. 

Sitla-v S63. 

Sitlu Mahadeo, 322. . 

Siva, 404 ff. 

Siwalik == Sapadalaksha, 22, 47 ; 

rajas of, 23 ; Gurjaras of, 37. 

Si- Yidam, Vajm-purba, 73. 

Siyar, == Sitalaghar, 351. 

Skandila, 113. 

Snake, worship, 143. 

Sneezing, omens, 221. 

Sodhi Khatris, 682 ; —s of Anand- 
pur, 692. 

Sodhi Sultan, 683. 

Sobag, 901, 794 ; — utarna, 843; 
glass wristlets and a nose-ring, 
894. 

Soliala, 717. 

Sohan si lira, a garland of 
817. 

Soharni, 850, 855-0. 

Sohla, eulogy, 759. 

Sohra. 787. 

Solan ki~Cl nilu ky a, 36 . 

Solono, day, 915. 

Soman, 709. 

Son a, figure, 915. 

Sondha, 858. 

Sondhia, = dasuthan, 752. 
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Tagadhri, a thread, 753, 756. 
symbol, Tahir Bandagi, 041. 
worsh ip, T&hii Sahib, inam lir at F a rozepur, 

r 71(). 

Tahtir, talulr = circumcision, 778. 
i - • ' ' • Tabt-ul-lianak, 878. 

257; 258,352. Taj-gd-Din, Shaikh, 502, 533. 

... ,-:vTaj -a I * A i *i fin„ 502. 

(ft 1 Tak&n, Tukan, a province of 
I Vasdeo, 40. 

57 5; rnsa? Takhir, 7 (14. 

Tfirkht, 494; “ throne/ 1 822 ; — 
ubelna ; —jami, 832. 

Takia Mabandri, -and — wali 
shrine, 595* 

Takka, 47. 

Takke or Takhian di pachar, 
786, 

Kami, ! Takolak, Nag, 154. 

1 Takrasi Nag, 168-0. 
ala, rite, they 435. 

Talli, 

Tahvandi, birth-place of Guru 
Nanak, 676, 

Tamahi, rite observed three 
months after a death, 886 v 
Tanibol = neota, 814. 

- Tamliu Sahib, 713. 
jTamdin, Hayagriva, 77. 

Tanaivali. 595. 

Tank, 40. 

x< Tank of the Guru ” fair at 
Khosa Kotla, 712. 

Tantra, Yogachant, 71, 73. 
Tantrism, 79, 82- 
istfi, 68. 

Tiuijur, 72. 

Tao-ism, 61, 62. 

Tapa, 113. 

Tapas, 109, 110, 184. 

Tapteshar Mahadeo, 269. 

Tara, 71, 329, 325; the I 
SI ; the 21 Taras, 82 == Gan bo- 
Olihag-du gba, &c.. 93 ; Devi, 
426 ; Dgvi, of Tarab, 357. 

■r^a!a.tK^^753. 

“‘‘in’ sit] a. first Magh, 474. 
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Task 540. 
twelve, 222. 
Twins, 746. 
Typhus, 694. 



i UbMi ki rotian, 886. 

• ; U^oIl124. 

4-ic,.he Jffih, .college at, 490. 
fell' 495. 

[ [ c h Sharif, 605. • 

;• fehhar, 884. 

"Uclali, Devjf, 428-9. 

TTdast, 39f!f 1$ 711, 714 Sikhs, 
681, 684, 685, 694. 

UgdhGuga, 178. 

I| ..Ugga, 254. 

ITjla. wliito, 762. 

Ulina, 501-2. 

Umn, 325. 

Umar Aga, 592. 

jjnibiHeal cord observances, 74/,, 

ll*k 

Ujg• lala 1 -T awarik h .685. 

U win 

Unlucky children, 

Upaclhyava, 111. 

Upajsesa,-113. 

*.) ; —' Upashamita, 109, 

V y Upashraya, 111- 
;Up<j?ndra, 371. 

Urdlipund, 909. 

Uriifc, “wool,” 517. 

Uslimava, 55. 

Utmannainn Tappa, 807, 832. 
TJtrtianzais-, 806. 
tJtrahan, 784. 

T.Ttran, 784, 




IHfB 

'ill 


5SI& 


V. 


I Vaccination, 257, 

! Vaclia Chaaiau, 178, 188. 

! Vachafea, 111. t • 

*, Vaimanika, 112. 

Vairochana, 78. 

Vaislmav^, 259, 390, 391,681, 909. 
Vaishnava, innovations of, 4; ele¬ 
ments, 918. 


XT a i a ti iiq.V 14. 909—10. 
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I VW.i;*»n«felnt 

V asiluv, Vasndei..,_, 

slian king, 31 ; hfe 

17 

■ 

; v#!a, rains, 86. 
i VW(leva,i867, 368 f. 37 
ViM, life, 1(59. 

Vavu, 120. 

Veda. 118. 

v edic culture, antiquity of, 1 
Vedie death ritual, 840. i 
\ ec!ie scheme of death ritual 1 

j/i| Viehar, thoUghtfuln^, 716. ^ 

VidhMn. Mflf-H, worship 


7 ■ * / j 

ramarl ifcya, 131. 

. ; .xan, bier, 842, 

. Vimaim.s, 112. 

| Vipasyin, 78. 

Vislm-ganth, 909. 

Vishnu, 80, 119 259 366 f 
m, 401. 870, 905 ’ 

Vishnu, incarnate in RishabnS 

101 , 

Vi&vabhu, 

Visvakarmai, 366/398. 

Vitim da , 325. 

Vows, 769, 780 i, 782. ■ 

Vrata, 1Q9. 

Vrishm, 367, 368. 

VQgupa, a demon, 62. * 

Vyasu, 120, 134-5. j 

* 

w. 




w Wadh. raairiage, 832. 
/ Wahabia, £40. 

Wajud-i-zilli, 533. 






